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THE  RICHEST  COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Chapter  V. 

A  8CEHE  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE — ^MBS.  D.  AND  HER  *^  DARTER.'* 

We  haTe  now  got  all  parties  ''before  the  court,*'  as  they  say  in  Chan- 
eay — Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  two  Miss  Dooeys,  our  friend  the  Richest 
Commoner  in  England,  and  that  tiresome  chaperone  teasing,  three 
hundred  a-year  boy,  Charles  Summerley. 

"  Richest  Commoners"  rather  abound  in  England.  We  haye  known 
a  good  many — several  going  at  the  same  time  indeed — so  that  there  are 
dad  heats  in  riches,  as  well  as  in  races. 

"Charles  Summerleys" — nice  young  men — ^we  need  hardly  say  are 
most  abundant  too.  Every  mamma  has  a  lot  of  them  on  her  list,  and' 
ivodd  be  too  happy  to  transmute  a  whole  bunch  of  them  into  one  Richest 
Commoner.  Richest  Commoner!  there's  music  in  the  sound  of  it.  No 
eoimtiy  but  England  raises  such  articles.  It  has  a  fax  more  metallio 
bell-metal  sort  of  sound  than  the  Richest  Nobleman.  The  Richest  Com- 
ZDoner  speaks  of  a  man  who  gets  ten  per  cent,  for  his  money  instead  of 
two,  of  one  whom  the  sudden  inundation  of  wealth  has  not  afforded 
time  to  turn  his  argent  into  acres,  or  disguise  himself  in  a  title.  All 
koDoor  to  Richest  Commoners,  say  we. 

The  particular  Charles  Summerley  under  consideration,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was 'rather  more  insinuating  and  more  dangerous  than  the  gene- 
rality of  '*  nice  young  men,**  added  to  which,  being  untied  by  business  or 
profession,  he  had  just  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  appear  like  a 
gentleman,  and  be  wherever  he  was  not  wanted.  Maria  Dooey  to  be  sure 
wanted  him — at  least  she  wanted  a  beau,  indeed,  before  she  saw  any  chance: 
of  the  Richest  Commoner,  she  had  written  him  a  sweet  billet-doux  without 
beginning  or  ending,  a  precaution  that  she  always  took  with  her  men, 
and  thought  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one  saying  where  the  lettera 
ctme  irom,  should  any  one  be  base  enough  to  give  her  an  airing  in 
Westminster  Hall,  or  take  her  to  an  assize  town  for  other  purposes  than 
^  of  attending  the  ball.  In  this  highly  glazed  and  permmed  produc- 
tion to  Charks  she  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  rural  life  (Glauberend 
fife),  the  charms  of  country  scenery,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  ^^  a 
cotiin  somebody  had  not  qmte  forgotten  a  certain  other  somebody,  a 
calam  somebody  would  perhaps  come  and  help  the  certain  other  some- 
body to  eojoy  it."  To  tnis  Charles  returned  a  red-hot  answer,  with  an 
anbossed  circukr  gariand  of  Cupids,  hearts,  darts,  flow'ers,  &c.,  at  the 
top,  under  cover  to  the  maid,  Lucy  Green,  vowing  many  forty-horde- 
P<MPer  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  ana  promising  to  be  down  as  hst  as  ever 
tbe  panting  engine  would  draw  1^  early  train  of  the  Monday  morning^. 

-Hiogrv— yoin  lxtxht.  no.  cccxxix.  b 
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when  he  calculated  upon  having  the  pleasure  of  passing  old  Dooey  on  the 
up  rail. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  exact  pootion  of  a£EiEunu 
So  long  as  there  was  nothm^  hetter  in  view,  Mrs.  Dooey  was  content 
to  oonnive  at  the  ffirtation,  as  she  had  connived  at  many  hefore,  but  not 
bemg  able  after  the  most  minute  and  careful  inquiry  to  flatter  herself 
with  (he  hope  of  any  thin^  satisBeu^oiy  coming  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Charles  turning  out  any  thing  better  than  what  he  then  appeared — bil 
idle,  small*incomed  dangler,  die  now  determined  to  exdnguuh  him  and 
capture  the  Richest  Commoner  in  her  most  masterly,  motherly  manner. 

The  first  move  of  course  was  to  prepare  the  soil  of  her  daughter's 
heart.  Love  and  the  £Eishions  are  apropos  to  any  thing  in  a  woman's 
conversation,  and  Mrs.  Dooey  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  leading  the  way  out  of  any,  the  most  intricate  subject,  though,  as  it 
happened,  she  was  saved  the  trouble  of  any  ''  beat  about  the  buah''  cir- 
cttinlocution,  for  on  going  to  muffle  the  view  of  the  adjaceol  country  and 
distant  hills  with  a  fog  of  drawing-room  mualin  oirtains,  to  keep  it  aa 
it  were  all  fresh  and  new  against  Dooey 's  return  on  the  Saturday,  who 
abould  she  see  recomiQitering  the  house  from  the  iron.  p^iBadea  en- 
dosine  the  long  slip  of  garden  of^mite,  but  the  tiresome  objeet  of  her 
thoughts. 

There  he  was  examining  the  house  up  and  down,  and  lengthways  and 
adaways,  in  a  manner  that  none  but  a  suitor,  or  a  sheriff's  officer,  would 
adopt.  If  he  k>oked  well  in  Lcmdon,  we  need  not  say  how  much  more 
finrmidable  he  iqppeared  in  tiM  country.  He  was  neatly,  but  not  flashily^ 
dressed ;  w^  Inrashed  hat,  dark  eoafe  and  vest,  Joinville  tie  to  a  black 
atook,  widi  well  got  i^  i^te  trousers  and  varnished  boots. 

Mrs.  Dooey  was  desperatriy  exasperated  at  the  sights  nor  was  har  in- 
dignation  diminished  by  Chsnes,  mistaking  htr  lavender  eoloured  dress 
fiff  that  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  blowing  her  a  speculative  kiss  frooL 
the  tips  of  his  primrose  coloured  kid  gloved  6i^^ers. 

^  I'm  dratted,*' said  riie^  '<  if  there  isn't  that  impittantboyhimselfr  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Dooey,  shrouding  herself  in  a  fall  of  muslin,  ''  I  only  wish 
^D."  was  back,  shomldn't  he  haw  a  triwmim*  for  thai.'' 

Ere  she  got  her  ''  back  down"  the  door  <^pened,  and  in  pepped  Maria. 

Mrs.  Dooey  saw  by  her  face  that  she  had  seen  Charles,  so  she  mitned 
aft  onee  in  ^'  medias  ree.** 

^^  I  do  wishy  Maria,*'  snapped  she,  ^  that  you*d  be  done  with  that  tire- 
some,  idle  bojfy**  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  boy,  ^'  what's  he 
Qooie  botkerin*  down  here  about  ?  I  wM  you'd  be  done  with  him." 

Age  is  a  fine  ehstie  accommodating  commodity  in  female  hands. 
Women  just  stretch  or  contract  it  as  they  would  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber, 

^'  Mmi  can't  marry  too  youngs."  says  an  experienced  midaron  to  a  newly* 
fledged  suitor  that  she  thinks  wiU  ''  do." 

*'  Mere  boy  I"  sneers  the  same  party  when  she  finds  he  ^^  won't." 

*^  Just  the  right  age,"  says  anodier,  idio  has  hooked  a  piece  of  anti* 
mity — ^Hberal  fixrty  far  sixty  say — whom  sIm  jproposesumtang  to  blushing 
ewhteen.  ^^  (Md  enough  to  be  her  grandfisrther,"  retorts  she  in  disgust 
-uen  she  finds  he  wcm't.  Youths  however^  is  a  tiling  that  very  soon 
rectifies  itsel£  Age,  we  fear,  b  not  so  accommodating. 
-  But  hark  to  Maria  I  and  hear  what  she  said  whox  her  mamna  wanted 
her  to  be  off  with  bar  man<— or  man4)oy. 

"  Why,  mamma  ?"  asked  she,  coknonng  brightly. 
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^  Wk^y  nuuHmaf  snapped  Mrs.  Dooej,  angrily^  ''because  no  good 
can  come  of  such  a  connexion,  and  he's  only  keepin'  desirable  men  off." 

**  Bot,  mamma,  I  thought  you  approved  of  him." 

**  'Proved  of  him  p*n^  as  a  dangler,"  retorted  Mrs.  Dooey,  who  clipped 
her  English  desperately  when  excited,  "'proT*d  of  him  p'raps  as  a  dangler, 
and  in  Lcmdon,  where  peo;^  are  not  all  on  the  watch  as  they  are  here, 
and  where  a  gal  may  have  half*a-dozen  men  goin',  provided  they  don't 
meet,  bnt  here  it's  very  diffraent — ^here  it's  very  different — you  can't  lift  a 
finger  but  everybody  knows — I  do  believe  uiis  is  the  most  scandalous 
place  in  the  worra."     The  [Jaoe  we  are  in  generally  is. 

''Oh  dear,  but  I  wish  you*d  only  told  me  all  this  before,"  exclaimed 
Maria,  bursting  into  tears  and  burying  her  pretty  fair  face  in  her  rather 
fiit  hands. 

"  Silly  girl !"  sneered  Mrs.  Dooey,  "  who'd  ha'  thought  o*  you  taldn'  on 
Aat  way — you,  with  all  your  advantages  and  opportunities — who'd  ha' 
tiiCNight  of  you  throwin'  yourself  away  in  such  a  ridicklous,  I  may  say 
scandalous,  way  ?" — Maria  sat  sobbing  in  silence.  "  We  know  nothm'  on 
tiie  boy,  nobody  knows  nothin*  on  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Dooey,  determined 
to,  what  she  called,  argufy  Maria  out  of  him. 

"  Well  then,  mamma,  that's  the  reason  why  we  shouldn't  reject  him, 
vhy  we  shouldn't  treat  him  so  cavalierly;  at  all  events,  I'm  sure  he's  a 
most  agTeeid>le,  gentlemanly  young  man,  and — " 

"Oh,  they  are  all  most  agreeable,  gentlemanly  young  men,"  inter- 
mpted  Mrs.  Dooey,  '^  Tm  sure  the  number  of  most  agreeable,  gentlemanly 
joong  men  I've  nad  through  bands,  first  and  last,  is  somethin'  quite 
appalin'.  First  there  was  Mr.  Primnose,  who  all  the  world  said  had  a  plum 
of  his  own ;' 'stead  of  that  we  found  he'd  only  ten  thousand,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  pay  his  sister  a  hundred,  then  there  was  young  Peck,  with  his 
enormous  expectations  from  an  unde,  who  it  turned  out  was  educatin'  a 
&Diily  of  naturals  of  his  own;  th^i  there  was  Charles  James  Smith — no, 
he  was  Amelia's — but  yon  had  that  great  Captain  O'Rian,  who  swore  he 
had  a  castle  in  Ireland  as  big  as  Windsor,  and  who  cost  your  pa  no  end 
of  mon^  in  sendin'  Mr.  Inkeyfingers  over  to  look  for  it." 

"  Weu,  well,  well,  1  don't  want  to  hear  you  go  through  the  list,"  inter- 
rupted Maiia,  "you  know  you  approved  of  them  all  at  the  time." 

"  'Proved  of  tnem  all  at  the  tmie  1"  retorted  Mrs.  Dooey,  boiling  up. 
"  'Proved  of  them  all  at  the  time  !  Did  you  ever  know  me  'prove  of  them 
after  they  *  proved  to  have  nothin'  ?'  " 

Maria  couldn't  say  she  had,  for  it  was  just  "  that"  upon  which  all  the 
engagements  had  hitherto  gone  off.  Indeed  she  had  b^sfun  to  think  that 
the  "  Bootable  fortin,"  as  Mrs.  Dooey  called  it,  was  not  in  existence,  and 
to  consider  whether  she  had  not  better  suit  herself  without  reference  to 
one.     She  thus  broached  the  delicate  subject  to  mamma. 

"  But  even  supposmg  he  hasn't  a  fortune,"  observed  Maria,  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  enough  to  keep  us  both  upon." 

"  Oh  Maria !"  shrieked  Mrs,  Dooey,  "  oti  Maria,"  repeated  she,  "  don't 
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that  getting  into  a  passion  never  does  any  sfood,  but  let  them  say  what 
they  will,  a  good  '^  let  off  *'  on  either  nde  onen  tends  very  much  to  the 
subsequent  promotion  of  a  g^ood  understanding. 

Mother  and  daughter  having  both  had  their  say,  and  each  thinking 
she  had  gone  far  enough,  indulged  in  a  long  pause. 

Maria  at  length  got  up,  and  consulting  the  most  becoming  mirror  as 
to  her  looks,  passed  a  fine  firinge  and  cypher  handkerchief  across  her 
now  slightly  reddened  blue  eyes,  arranged  her  long  brown  ringlets,  and 
prepared  for  renewed  elegance.  Mamma  took  a  peep  t^irdugh  the 
curtains,  to  see  whether  that  horrid  h^y  ^fts  gone  or  not.  •  All  this 
allowed  time  for  the  collection  of  scattered  thoughts  and  the  return  of 
cooler  moments. 

Mrs.  Dooey  felt  there  was  some  truth  in  Marians  observation  that  they 
would  be  discarding  Charles  without  *'  sounding  him/'  a  practice  that 
she  was  not  at  all  given  to,  though  she  much  feared  that  the.  Dumps' 
representations  as  to  his  probable  means  would  turn  out  one  of  those 
flattering  tales  that  hope  delights  in  and  mammas  detest. 

'^  I  don't  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  nothin*  has^  or  uiifeelin*  by 
the  young  man,**  observed  Mrs.  Dooey,  soothingly,  as/Maria  circled,  wim 
a  deep  sigh,  fh)m  the  mirror  to  the  sohy  *^  but  I  really  must  say  that  a 
girl  with  your  fortin*,  figure,  and  pretensions,  would  be  doin'  extremely 
wrong — that  is  to  say,  not  justice  to  herself,  if  she  was  to  throw  herself 
away — without — without — ^without  an  equivalent^  at  all  events,**  aidded 
she. 

Maria  saw  that  mamma  was  '*  coming  round,"  so  prudentiy  held  he|r 
tongue,  to  hear  what  her  sagacity  would  suggest. 

**  I've  often  said  that  an  offer  does  a  girl  no  harm,'*  continued  Mrs. 
Dooey,  **  none  whatever — rather  the  contrary,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  your 
long-continued,  hangin'-on,  never-finishin*  sort  of  engagements,  that  I 
object  to ;  and,  indeed,  so  does  your  pa ;  still,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
do  nothin'  hasty  or  unfeelin' ;  if  he  hasn^t  offered,  it*s  time  he  did  ^  and 
if  he  has,  it's  time  he  was  looked  after,  because  he  may  keep  danglin'  on 
for  ever,  drivin*  off  no  end  of  desirable  offers.  Besides,  remember  thisy 
looks  don*t  last  for  ever,'* 

"  Oh  !  my  own  dear,  dear  mamma,"  exclaimed  Maria,  again  burstings 
into  tears,  falling  on  her  knees  before  her  mamnia,  an4  burying  her  face 
in  the  old  lady's  capacious  lap,  "  oh !  my  dear  mamma,"  sobbed  she, 
"  but  there  is  no  better  person  in  view  at  present.'*  ' 

^'  There*s  Mr.  Rocket !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dooey,  at  once,  ^'  a  genl- 
man  of  the  lughest  character  and  most  undoubted  wealth )  the  richest 
commoner  in  England,  they  say,"  added  she. 

"  But  Amelia  insists  upon  having  him,"  sobbed  Maria ;  ''  she  says  it*s 
Iier  turn/' 

That  was  just  the  point  that  Mrs.  Dooey  dreaded ;  and  if  our  readers 
have  a  single  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  their  composition. 
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barter,  and  ezdwnge  wtitterer  she  had  in  hand  for  something  better. 
Neither  was  the  £ict  of  her  sister  beine  a  candidate  anj  objection,  hot 
rathor  the  contrary — a  fact  that,  for  we  credit  of  the  sex,  we  are  con- 
oeraed  to  state,  though  we  should  be  isolating  our  oath  of  accuracy  if 
we  were  to  omit  it.  We  are  sorry  to  soy  for  so  plump  and  pretty  a 
yonng  lady,  that  there  were  few  things  Maria  liked  better  than  wresting 
her  sister's  sweethearts  from  her — <*  cutting  her  out,**  as  they  call  it. 
As  we  are  quite  sure  all  this  will  appear  very  naughty  and  unnatural  to 
the  majority  of  our  fair  readers,  we  are  consoled  for  the  infliction  of 
writing  it,  by  thinking  that  at  all  CTents  such  work  will  be  new  to 
them. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fair  sisters  were  in  competition  ; 
Maria  having  sounded  Amelia  as  to  her  willingness  to  take  a  quiet 
transfer  of  Charies  Summerley  in  lieu  of  her  turn  at  Tom  Rocket,  and 
got  a  decided  negative.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Maria  had 
had  two  more  sweethearts  than  Amelia,  added  to  which,  wherever  she 
could,  she  had  always  insisted  iq)on  having  the  pick  of  the  comers, 
eanying  the  nursery  importance  of  two  years'  seniority  of  birth  forward 
in  the  page  of  life. 

In  loojb  the  sisters  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  men  were  willing  to 
take  one  or  other  just  as  they  were  '*  hounded  on"  by  mamma,  the 
weighty  importance  attaching  to  a  first-bom  in  the  male  line,  having  no 
influence  in  the  female  one.  The  girls  were  both  nice  plump,  round, 
air,  fresh,  rather  dairy  maidish-looking  beauties,  with  pleasant  counte- 
nanees,  lightish  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth,  possessing  all 
tiie  ingredients,  in  short,  that  London  milliners  work  up  into  nrst- 
rate  b^uties,  if  not  Hrst-class  fsishion.  Indeed,  we  don't  know  but  if 
they  had  had  a  coronet  on  their  carriage  instead  of  a  [cow,  but  they 
night  have  passed  for  first-class  fashion  too.  So  much  alike  were  the 
asters,  and  so  exactly  alike  did  they  dress,  that  but  from  the  fortunate 
drcumstance  of  Maria  having  a  most  coquettish  little  mole  on  the  left 
aide  of  her  upper  Up,  which  generally  procured  for  her  the  name  of 
•*  Mc^**  among  the  wits  of  their  various  country-houses,  the  "  watering- 
places,  they  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  a  recently  en- 
tered lover  might  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  one.  Alike,  however,  as 
tiiey  were  in  person,  they  were  wholly  different  in  disposition,  but  as  few 
women  are  so  devoid  of  blandishment  and  self-command  as  not  to  be 
able  to  control  themselves  during  courtship  and  make  the  men  believe 
tb«n  "perfect  angels,**  and  as  no  man  has  penetration  enough  to  open 
^  doubly  Bramim  guarded  locks  of  a  woman's  heart,  we  should  be  get- 
ting too  much  in  advance  of  our  story  were  we  here  to  describe  the  dif- 
feence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  hitherto  pliant  Amelia  had  declined 
jielding  her  turn  at  the  "  Richest  Commoner"  to  "  Moley,'*  an  annonnce- 
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at  A  dmner-parfcy !  Unsentimental,  almost  degrading  aa  the  operatton  of 
eating  is,  a  dinner  is  capable  of  drawing  forth  an  innoity  of  unadulterated 
love.  The  old  cormorants  in  beads  and  torbana  at  the  top  of  the  table 
are  too  busy  guttling  and  swizzling  to  take  heed  of  what  is  passing  below^ 
aa  they  do  at  a  ball  or  a  route,  while  the  young  ones  down  by  the  hxs^ 
will  haye  managed  badly  if  they  haren't  paired  off  to  better  advantage 
than  to  allow  of  their  watching  their  neighbours.  Then  the  jabber,  we 
clatter,  the  pop,  the  fiz,  the  '<  Champagne,  sir,"  all  tend  to  conviriahty  and 
rashness.  But  to  our  tale.  Well,  Amelia  and  Moley  were  pitted  agaioat 
each  other  for  the  Richest  Commoner,  and  mamma  favoured  MoleVSa 
pretension.  Still  Maria  did  not  care  to  teU  the  old  lady  how  far  Cluunea 
and  she  had  gone  on  the  road-mattimonial,  though  as  we  shall  not  in- 
dulge in  that  sort  of  reserve  with  the  reader,  we  may  say  she  had  him  in 
hand  as  it  were— could  '*  bag"  him  any  time  she  liked — and  she  thought^ 
fnm.  the  now  changed  aspect  of  affiurs,  that  ^'  time,"  as  the  Irishman  has 
it  in  his  song,  was  "  now" 

Chapter  VI. 

THE   TWELFTH   TENDEB  PROP. 

As  soon  as  the  slight  redness  produced  ))y  the  crying  and  excitement 
of  the  foregoing  scene  had  subsided,  Moley  put  on  her  most  bewitching 
bonnet  and  feather,  with  a  new  check  dress  of  groseille  colour  on  gray 
glaze,  and  with  a  rich  laoe-covered  sea-green  silk  parasol  over  head,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  saunter  through  the  tree  and  idler-lined  streets  of  Glaa- 
berend,  in  search  of  the  youth  who,  like  Mrs.  Bend's  ducks,  she  had 
invited  down  to  be  killed.  Charles  had  only  arrived  by  the  mail- 
train  that  morning,  but  had  been  lounging  about  sufficiently  long  in  the 
idle  watching  place  to  attract  the  attention  of  sundry  fair  forms  who  had 
casually  <<  stepped  to  the  window"  to  thread  their  needles,  see  what  sorb 
of  a  day  it  was,  or  whose  carriage  it  was  that  was  grinding  past. 

"  Tfcre's  a  buck  !"  exclaimed  one  ;  "  who  can  /^  be,  I  wonder  !" 

**  Sophy  I  just  come  and  look  here !"  cried  another. 

<<  Isn't  this  man  like  George  Muggins?"  asked  a  third,  aa  her  couain 
responded  to  the  summons. 

**  Can  that  be  Fanny  Walker's  Margate  beau  that  she  talks  so  much 
about  ?"  inqmred  a  fourth,  as  she  saw  Charles  looking  attentively  at  the 
house. 

''  Oh,  my !  but  isn't  that  a  case !"  whbpered  young  Harry  Hustler^ 
who  was  desperately  busy  sweethearting  Miss  £mily  Miller  in  the 
dining-room  of  41,  Claremont  Place,  when  Maria  and  Charles  met  just 
before  the  window,  behind  whose  green  trellis  blinds  they  were  ensconced. 
''  Isn't  that  a  ease  V  repeated  he,  pressing  his  Planner's  hand  aa  they 
sat  watching. 

It  was  now  about  high-tide,  and  Maria  was  not  sorry  to  be  seen  by  all  the 
wandering  '<  pullers  to  pieces"  with  such  a  smart  young  man  aa  Charles* 
She  wanted  a  vast  quantity  of  things  at  the  different  shops,  bazaan» 
and  lounges.  A  yard  and  a  quarter  of  pink  ttbbon  here;  three-quarteara 
of  '*  white  aerophane"  there ;  some  ^'  tulle,"  of  course,  at  a  third  (did 
any  body  ever  know  a  lady  go  out  shopping  that  didn't  want  tulle  ?)  and 
finished  off  with  a  comprehensive  tour  to  match  a  piece  of  most  un«^ 
matchable  velvet.  Still  Moley  was  wary.  Though  she  was  as  sweet  and 
smiling  as  ever  in  the  shops  where  there  were  none  but  the  "  gented 
young  people"  to  see,  she  was  oool  and  distant  in  the  streets,  and  carried 
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iamX  widi  a  aort  of  easy  mdiflTerenee  if  though  she  ware  waUdiig  with 
a  eoQsbi,  or  a  yoath  that  she  didn't  care  a  straw  about  A  woman  could 
see  at  a  gfanace  that  the  loTe-making  was  all  on  Charles's  nde  ;  indeed, 
a  sigaetoas  eit»  who  hadn't  got  away  bj  the  morning  train^  observed  to 
Us  neighboor  in  the  ^  buss,"  as  the  two  stood  at  the  end  of  Market 
Street  to  lei  the  vehicle  pass,  that  Miss  Dooej  seemed  to  be  taking  the 
youth  very  coolly.  Great  was  the  sensation  that  Charles  produced.  Hie 
gsntlemanly  appearance,  and  easy  unassuming  manner  would  have  ran 
omi^  to  a  high  premium  had  he  appeared  ^*  open  to  all  and  influenced 
hy  none,"  like  our  friend  the  Bichest  Commoner,  and  even  as  it  was  they 
rated  him  considerably  above  any  thing  he  was  entitled  to,  on  the  strength 
of  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Dooey, 

'^You  may  r^y  upon  it  he's  9omebod^^  said  the  pompous  Major 
Sboman,  the  aU-important  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  *'  you  may  rely 
a|Kmit  l»'s  aome^od^,"  repeated  he,  in  his  usual  didactic  manner  in  the 
udst  of  a  select  group  of  youthful  admirers,  clustered  on  the  stone  stene 
leading  up  to  Grandpoules  billiard-rooms  and  cigar  divan.  The  youths 
when  they  went  home  then  b^^  to  "  run  ChaHes  up,"  till  they  mag- 
nified him  into  an  honourable ;  and  as  he  had  no  servant  to  contradict 
the  statement,  he  '^  stood  at  that'*  as  they  say  on  'Change.  There  was, 
a  time  when  Maria  would  have  been  pleased  at  such  a  piece  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  recent  events  had  caused  a  revolution  in  the  petty  empire  of 
her  heart.  She  quite  agreed  with  mamma,  though  she  did  not  care  to 
pay  the  old  lady  the  compliment  of  acknowledring  that  she  did,  that  it 
was  as  weU  to  have  an  equivalent,  and  that  *^  lookB  would  not  last  for 
eyer."  As  long  as  there  was  no  **  real  equivalent*'  in  the  way,  Maria^ 
lifce  a  great  number  of  most  exemplary  young  ladies,  was  monstrously 
disbteiested ; — she  never  thought  of  money  ;  money,  in  her  mind,  could 
not  make  hi^piness  ;  whatever  there  was  sne  would  be  content,  but  oh  ! 
SMst  treacherous  of  temptations,  no  sooner  did  the  chance  of  a  real 
tangiUe  equivalent  come  m  the  way,  than  she  changed  her  opinions  aa 
quid:  as  a  certun  ex-minister  can  do* 

Having  paraded  Charles  as  much  as  she  thought  would  do  her  good^ 
that  is  to  cay,  enough  to  let  people  see  how  well  she  was  off  for  men,  she 
praared  for  disposing  of  him  on  the  second  day. 

Charles  was  naturally  shy,  and  moreover,  modest  enough  not  to  think 
himsdf  exactly  a  match  fw  Miss  Dooey,  and  being  quite  a  novice  in  love- 
making,  might  have  gone  on  till  now  without  (Bering.  Indeed  *'  Mdey,'' 
had  all  along  taken  the  initiative  herself,  and  as  the  reader  has  seen,  had 
now  brought  him  down,  though  we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  * 
when  she  wrote  she  had  not  exaothr  the  views  she  at  present  entertained. 
^  The  unnatural  competition,"  as  her  mamma  and  she  designated  it,  that 
die  was  likely  to  have  to  undergo  with  her  '*  ocrn  sister"  made  her  anxi- 
o«  to  settle  Charles's  business  as  soon  as  posable.  Some  may  think 
Charles  soft,  but  let  them  remember  his  brinnng  up,  and  that  he  had  no 
aster  or  female  friend  to  put  him  up  to  the  tncks  of  the  sex.  Indeed,  the 
■vaoions  and  experienced  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  apportion  an  old 
Iso^'s  encouragement  between  common  p(4iteness  and  the  serious  inten- 
tions of  promoting  a  son-in-lawship,  where,  in  short,  society  ends,  and 
**«H'^iearting  proper  begins.  Most  young  men  who  are  asked  to  a 
house  where  Uiere  are  girls  think  they  are  asked  for  the  express  purpose 
cfmakii^  k)ve  to  them,  and  when  they  get  cha$$ez*d,  instead  of  being 
thankful  for  the  food^grateful  for  the  ''  witUes,"  do  nothing  but  abuse 
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{heir  host  and  hostess  for  inTitiag  them,  ^'ifthey  didn't  think  them  fit 
matches  for  their  daughters/' 

Some  people  will  saj  youll  never  find  an  old  ladj  very  keen  ahoot  a 
man  who  she  doesn't  thmk  has  money,  either  in  possession,  reversion, 
remainder,  or  expectancy;  hut  that  would  be  striking  at  the  very  root  of 
the  trade,  of  we  "  3  vol."  gents,  whose  business  it  is  to  deck  out  in  the 
brightest  and  most  glowing  colours  those  praiseworthy  parents  who  ^ve 
up  three-fourths  of  their  income  to  make  a  beloved  daughter  happy  with 
a  pennyless  son-in-law.  We,  at  all  events,  must  stand  up  for  the  existence 
of  such  monsters  of  perfection. 

To  give  the  ladies  their  due,  and  there  is  no  one  more  anxious  than  the 
writer  of  this  little  narrative,  they  beat  the  men  hollow  at  asking  real, 
€ool,  not  to  say  impudent  questions.  Full  of  the  most  refined  d^cacy, 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  asking  you  to  ring  the  bell,  shocked  at  toe 
idea  of  your  getting  up  to  bring:  them  the  cream,  they  yet  can  bring  their 
pretty  pouting  lips  to  put  such  home  questions  as  would  stagg^  most 
men  to  think  of. 

And  they  do  it  to  in  such  an  easy,  natural,  unaffected  matter-of-course 
8ort-of-way  that  a  man  is  almost  drawn  into  answering  them  in  the  same 
strain. 

<'  What  have  you  f  an  old  lady  will  ask,  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
would  the  ''time  of  day." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  Moley  to  go  quite  so  far  as  this;  indeed,  it 
was  in  her  mamma's  department ;  all  that  Moley  now  wanted  was  to 
«  pass"  Charles,  as  the  poor  law  people  say  to  that  mestimable  parent  and 
expert  mouser. 

Accordingly,  on  the  second  day,  having  met  him  at  Bachelors'  Library, 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  leading  into  the  Atherton  Road,  the  quietest, 
most  secluded,  and  shadiest  in  the  neighbourhood;  after  sweeping  the 
footway  with  her  long  petticoats  in  the  disinterested  way  all  womankind, 
£rom  the  sovereign  down  to  the  scullion  do,  for  some  half  mile  or  so,  she 
suddenly  turned  the  subject  of  their  then  conversation,  the  beauty  of  a 
butterfly  that  kept  flaunting  before  them,  by  asking  him,  not  "if  his 
mother  knew  he  was  out,"  but  if ''  his  uncle  knew  he  was  down  ?" 
''  Why  n — o — o,**  replied  Charles,  rather  confused  at  the  question. 
<<  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  right  in  not  acquainting  him  ?"  asked 
Moley,  who  was  quite  one  of  the  "  ful  square  and  fair"  (when  it  suited  her 
purpose)  sort,  looking  at  him  with  one  of  her  sweetest,  softest,  blandest, 
shop  looks. 

Charles  blazed  up  like  a  lighted  bottle  of  straw. 
"  I'm  sure — I'm  afraid — I  doubt — I  would — I  only  wish  I  miffht,** 
grasped  he,  '*  but  really — Oh  dear !  you  know  what  I  mean,"  and  there- 
upon, he  fluttered  his  fingers  as  though  he  would  shake  his  meaning  oat 
of  them — as  one  sometimes  sees  a  nervous  barrister,  who  has  lost  the 
*^  point"  of  the  staylace  of  his  eloquence.  Wicked  Moley  pretended  not  to 
«  take." 

"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  Fd  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,"  said  the  tanta-^ 
lising  beauty  ;  ^*  but  you  know  I'm  not  acqusdnted  with  your  unde — 
neither  is  mamma." 

"  Oh,  dear,  that's  not  it,"  exdiumed  Charles,  <<  that's  not  it!"  repeated 
he,  still  on  the  grand  flutter. 

<<  Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you,  and  I'm  sure  I  will,"  observed  Moley, 
teeing  he  must  have  a  '^lifty 
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<<  Then  lei  me  tell  my  ancles-let  me  tell  my  uncle  that  Fm  up  here— 
ihat  I*m  down  hero— that  I'm  away  horn,  town— for— for — for — the  pur^ 
pose  of  seeiDg  you.*' 

^Certainly,'  replied  Mdey,  ^'certainly  ;**  adding,  *<and  mamma,  and 
Amelia,  of  course. 

'*  Oh,  yes,**  gasped  Charies,  really  heUeriDg  her  pretended  simplicity ; 
^  bat  you  in  pardoular.'' 

Moley  was  silent. 

*<  TeU  me !"  exclaimed  he,  seiziog  her  gloreless  hand,  '*  tell  me  that  I 
may  say  I'm  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  in  the  hopes  that 
you'll  be  my — my — my — iw/%." 

Moley  remained  silent,  and  Charles  passing  his  arm  round  her  neatly- 
shipped  waist,  drew  her  forcibly  towards  him,  and  impressed  such  a  smack 
of  a  buss  on  her  sweet  full  hps,  as  caused  a  labourer  to  pop  hb  great 
bacon-face  head  over  the  adjoining  hedge,  and  exclaim, 

«  Whoy,  dang  it !     What's  oop  now  ?" 

*^  Murder!  scream!  screech!  scream!**  went  Moley,  scuttling  off 
as  though  it  were  her  first  performance  in  the  bussing  line. 

**  I Ve  a  good  mind  to  lick  you,  you  great  fool !  exclaimed  Charles, 
doubling  his  fist,  and  looking  monstrously  irate. 

**  De  /*'  replied  the  man,  "  come  o'ur  hedge,  and  de  it.'* 

*  *  ♦  *  • 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Charles  !"  exclaimed  Moley,  seizing  his  arm  as  he  over- 
took her,  instead  of  licking  the  labourer,  '*  oh,  my  dear  Charles  I**  re- 
peated she,  quite  out  of  breath. 

'*  Never  nund  the  brute,"  said  Charles,  giving  her  another  most  hearty 
salute  on  her  lips,  which  he  followed  up  with  one  on  the  mole  itself. 

"  Oh,  you  nat]^ty  boy  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  ''  I'll  really  tell  mamma, 
and  have  you  whipped." 

Thinking  he  might  as  well  be  whipped  for  a  score,  as  for  what  he  had 
got,  he  just  renewed  the  attack,  and  Moley,  taking  warning  by  the 
recent  interruption  of  the  countryman^  and  considering  that  if  the  news 
of  such  recreation  was  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  **  Richest  Commoner,"  it 
might  seriously  damage  her  prospects  in  that  quarter,  she  availed  herself 
of  an  opportune  turn-rail  for  passing  into  the  fields,  through  which  a  quiet 
but  most  conveniently-disp<Med  foot  road  for  seeing,  led  by  a  circuitous 
way  back  to  Uie  town. 

Having  re-adjusted  her  bonnet  and  ringlets,  and  adopted  a  more  staid 
demeanour,  she  again  assumed  the  admonitory  tone,  that  a  year  or  two's 
seniority  entitles  a  woman  to  take  over  a  youth  of  Charles  Summerley's 
age.  Indeed,  we  don't  know  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  mark  in  say- 
ing that  a  woman  of  twenty  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  man  of  thirty 
— ^far  more  than  a  match  when  the  man  has  surrenderea  his  reason  by 
hXJanit  in  love  with  her. 
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**0b,  bat  rn  tell lum  directly  now,**  replied  he,  ''by  Jove,  111  g;o  up 
by  the  night-train  and  do  it  in  the  mornings  but  you  know  it  was  no  om 
telling  him  till  yon  said  you  would  have  me." 

''  But  I  hayen't  said  so  yet,**  replied  Moley^  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
said ;  "  I  haven't  said  so  yet,  you  are  gomg  fer  too  fast.'^ 

**  Well,  but  flnlenee  gives  consent,"  replied  Charles,  **  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  thing  ft^her  except  a  kiss,"  again  attempdng  to  take  one. 

^<  Oh  you  rude  boy !"  exclaimed  she,  seeing  a  couple  of  parasols  bearing^ 
in  sieht ;  **  I  really  wiU  not  walk  with  yon  if  you  behave  so,"  so  sayings 
die  Stew  hers^up,  and  holding  her  pariMol  between  him  and  her,  enooun* 
tered  the  comers  with  a  most  indifferent,  ^'  giving  him  no  enconragemeot" 
sort  of  air. 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest  Maria,"  whispered  Charles  after  they  were  paat^ 
''  I'll  not  do  so  any  more,  indeed  I  won't,"  adding  aside,  **  not  till  the 
next  time,  at  least" 

Moley  would  have  snubbed  him  a  little  more  had  they  not  been  getting 
too  near  the  town,  for  the  amount  of  business  she  had  yet  in  hand,  and 
not  wishing  to  commit  herself  by  any  backwards  and  forwards  lover-Hka 
tarns,  she  observed,  with  great  propriety,  **  that  there  were  many  questions 
they  ought  to  ask  each  other  before  they  decided  on  so  importont  a  point 
as  the  one  he  proposed." 

**  Well,"  said  Charles,  gravely,  "let  usbe^,  then." 

"  First  we  should  know  each  other's  religious  opinions,"  observed  Moley^ 
''believe  me,"  added  she,  *' there  can  be  no  prospect  of  happiness  in  tins 
world  without  a  sound  basis  of  religion  and  practical  piety ;  then,"  con« 
tinued  she,  "  we  should  see  that  our  mutual  fnends  approve  q£  the  match, 
and—" 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Charles,  "  I  think  your  mamma  has  no  objection.'^ 

Moley  thought  otherwise,  but  did  not  care  to  say  so. 

**  Then  there  is  your  uncle,"  observed  she,  "  he  may  think  you  too 
young  to  marry,  or  may  have  somebody  else  in  view  for  you,  or  a  hundred 
things ;  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  be  capricious,  and  if  you  were  to  offend 
him  he  might  leave  his  fortune  to  some  one  else,  and  that  would  be  Tery 
awkvrard,  you  know." 

*•  Oh,  poor  man,  I  don't  think  he  has  much  to  leare — he's  very  good 
to  me,  but  I  don't  think  he's  much  to  leave,"  replied  Charies. 

Moley  had  reached  her  goal,  her  worst  fears  were  all  but  confirmed. 

''  Oh,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  "  I  think  nothing  about 
money,  I  care  nothing  about  money,  whatever  there  is  I  shall  be  content; 
sound  reli^ous  prindple  is  what  I  look  to  for  happiness,  and  that  is  not 
dependent  upon,"  she  nearly  said,  "  the  funds,"  that  being  the  basis  upon 
which  her  "  pa"  placed  most  of  his  aspirations,  but  added,  **  and  that  is 
not  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  human  kind." 

"  Angelic  creature !"  exclaimed  Charles,  seizing  her  hand  in  ecstaciea^ 
and  thinking  he  was  not  half  good  enough  for  her. 

Being  rather  too  near  the  town  for  tins  sort  of  amusement,  especially 
after  such  an  unpromising  announcement,  Moley  b^;an  to  prepare  fcur 
leave-taking,  and,  of  coarse,  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  mamma. 

"  Well,  now,'*  said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand  hastily  as  they  came  to 
the  last  tumstUe  leading  out  of  the  fields,  by  the  Trandgar  Inn  Mews> 
"  111  go  home  and  surprise  mamma  with  the  glad  intelligence,  and  yoo 
can  come  in  the  mcNming  and  talk  mattes  quietly  over  with  her." 
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**Waj  not  nowr  uked  Cliaries,  addiDg,  «4t  is  quite  etriy." 

^I  tnink  Ae  monuDgwill  be  better/' replied  Mol^;  ^'perhi^  the 
news  and  your  visit  together  might  be  too  moeh  for  heat." 

Hie  fiict  mSf  MfAey  did  not  care  to  be  seen  any  more  with  Charles 
intiietown. 

^  Wdl,"  said  he,  loddng  very  desponding,  ^'  m  be  with  yon — at  whaii 
hovr 

**  Stsy  ten,"  replied  Moley,  ^'  and  then  you'll  be  sore  to  find  mamma, 
^Bengi^Bfed.  Now  good-bye,  dear,"  continued  she,  giving  him  a  tender 
sqoeese  with  her  ungloved  hand,  and  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  ;  ''  good* 
bye,  deoTy  and  nUndj  be  punctual,  that's  your  shcnrtest  way  to  the  Green's 
Hoid,"  said  she,  pointing  with  her  parasol  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  one  she  was  going. 

Having  traveised  tiie  Polygon,  and  got  into  Cross  Street,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  wanted  a  little  more  tulle,  accordingly  she  bent  her  steps 
to  **  Grin  and  Gape's,''  the  insinuating  ''  Swan  and  Edgar's"  of  the  place, 
where,  after  much  to  do,  she  got  herself  suited  with  it,  and  also  with  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  cap  ribbon. 

Now  see  how  Fortune  £iivours  the  virtuous ! 

Turning  the  comer  <^  Clar^idon  Street,  on  her  way  home,  who  should 
she  meet  but  our  hero,  Tom  Rocket,  the  Richest  Commoner  in  Ekigland! 
There  he  was  in  a  most  killing  new  green  cut-away,  with  club-buttons, 
a  buff  waistcoat,  and  white  leather  trousers.  He  h»l  just  got  off  horse- 
bade,  having  been  calling  at  Lord  Sparkleton's.  How  warm  was  her 
greeting !  There  was  scarcely  less  empressemeht  in  the  squeeze  of  the 
hand  than  there  was  in  her  parting  one  with  Charles  Summerley. 

Mr.  Rodeet  was  ddighted..  How  proudly  he  strutted  up  Chapel 
Street  and  along  Bdvedere  Terrace,  giving  such  a  thundering  knock  and 
ring  at  the  Dooey  door  as  caused  the  ricketty  house  to  shake,  and  brought 
die  feotman,  huddling  on  his  coat,  after  the  butler,  to  open  it. 


AUSTRIAN    LEGENDS. 

BT   JOHH  OZBNFORD,   ESQ, 


To  the  following  stories  we  g^ve  the  somewhat  indefinite  title  of 
'^Austrian  Legends,"  because  they  are  not  attached  to  one  particular  spot 
fike  those  of  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Gastein.  lliey  are,  nevertheless,  tied 
together  by  a  certain  similanty  of  principle,  that  of  giving  a  legendary 
origin  to  some  supernatural  appearance,  which  even  at  the  present  day  is 
snroosed  to  terrify  believers. 

Castle  Greifenstein,  which  is  near  Vienna,  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
knight)  whose  pleasures  consisted  in  fighting  and  hunting.  He  was  blest 
with  a  £ur  and  virtuous  wife,  who  had  but  one  failing  ;  she  was  too  great 
an  admirer  of  her  own  hair,  which  was  certainly  very  long,  and  which  she 
loved  to  twist  into  beautiful  knots.  Alas  I  this  Httle  weakness  was  produc- 
tive of  immense  mischief. 

Our  stalwart  knight  had  accompanied  Duke  Albert  IIL  on  some  warlike 
expedition,  and  when  he  returned  home  what  should  he  find  but  his  better 
Uf  with  her  hair  twisted  even  more  elegantly  than  usual.  Now  the 
bugfatwas  not  remarkably  partial  to  top- knots,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  the  labours  of  the  toilet  had  not  been  especially  directed  to  his  own 
gratification.     He  next  surmised  that  the  knots  might  have  been  designed 
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to  please  somebody  else,  and  a  horrible  fit  of  jealousy  was  tbe  come- 
craence.  Having  settled  that  his  wife  had  a  lover,  the  next  job  was  to 
oiscover  who  the  happy  individual  might  be,  and  for  want  of  a  bettor  he 
pitched  upon  the  chaplain,  who  had  free  access  to  the  lady  during  his 
absence.  The  good  knight  was  one  of  those  strong,  practical  characters, 
who  hate  to  waste  their  time  in  balancing  conflicting  arguments,  and  when 
once  they  have  formed  a  resolution,  love  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  rain 
did  the  chaplain  and  the  lady  protest  their  innocence  ;  the  knight  was  not 
to  be  implored  or  argued  out  of  his  crotchet;  so  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  beyond  the  superiority  of  the  top-knot,  he  cut  off  the  offending 
decoration  from  the  head  of  bis  wife,  and  clapped  the  chaplain  into  a 
dungeon,  vowing  that  he  would  never  release  him  until  the  stone  balus- 
trades of  the  mat  castle  steps  were  so  worn  by  the  hands  of  persons 
ascending  and  descending,  that  the  fatal  top-knot  could  be  put  into  the 
hoUow. 

If  the  knight's  rage  was  indiscreet  so  also  was  his  penitence ;  for  he  became 
80  violently  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  give 
orders  for  the  poor  chaplain  to  be  again  brought  before  him,  that  he  slipped 
down  the  steps  and  broke  bis  neck.  Nor  did  his  sufferings  end  here,  for  the 
very  condition  (a  little  strengthened)  which  he  had  made  for  the  release 
of  the  chaplain,  was  laid  down  by  Heaven  for  the  repose  of  his  own  ghost. 
There  must  the  said  ghost  wander  about  till  the  hands  of  passengers  make 
a  hollow  large  enough  to  hold  two  top-knots.  The  poor  ghost  shouts  oat 
to  the  passengers,  "  Greifenstein"  (lay  hold  of  the  stone),  hoping  that  the 
hard  substance  may  be  worn  out  ail  the  quicker,  and  from  tiiis  shout  the 
castle  (Greifenstein)  derives  its  name. 

There  is  another  story,  which  sticks  to  the  chaplfun  and  the  neck- 
breaking,  but  differs  from  the  one  just  told  in  important  particulars. 

The  knight,  accor^ng  to  this  second  story,  when  he  went  out  to  the 
wars,  did  not  leave  a  wife,  but  a  daughter  behind  him,  and  the  chaplain, 
who  ought  to  have  watched  her  closely,  did  not  sufficiently  prevent  her 
intercourse  with  a  poor  youth,  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  affections. 
Nay,  when  her  father  sent  home  the  unwelcome  news  that  he  had  picked 
out  a  capital  match  for  her,  the  chaplain  went  so  far  as  to  conduct  her 
through  a  solitary  path  to  a  lonely  spot,  where  her  lover  resided 
with  her. 

Home  came  the  knight,  but  no  daughter  was  there,  and  the  chaplain 
was  not  ready  with  his  information.  The  indignant  parent,  who  had 
certainly  more  reason  to  be  angry  than  the  gentleman  of  the  top-knot 
tale,  incarcerated  the  chaplun,  and  wished  that,  if  he  forgave  any  of  the 
culprits,  he  might  meet  with  a  sudden  death,  and  his  ghost  might  never 
find  repose. 

V ii^j    —       rru^  Ji — 1^: I J  :«  i.:>  j j    x_2-.j   a,^ 
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with  an  iafiuit  at  ber  breast,  gnawing  the  lirer  of  a  wolf.  Moved  by 
compaMiony  be  biafit  into  teait,  and,  forgetfiil  of  bit  vow,  beckoned  the 
hapless  conple  to  follow  him  with  their  o&prinr. 

Having  rorgiven  his  dangbter,  he  next  thougQt  to  release  the  chaplain, 
and  hastening  to  set  him  free  with  his  own  hand,  tumbled  down  the  castle 
steps  and — broke  his  neck.  His  spirit  is  doomed  to  wander  till  the  stick 
(which  was  seen  in  1809)  Ms  from  the  ring,  and  the  balustrade  of  the 
steps  is  worn  out 

There  is  a  bad  moral  in  both  these  legends,  as  the  parties  are  not 
punished  for  their  cruelty,  but  for  their  penitence.  However,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  matter.  It  is  our  business  to  give  the  legends 
just  as  we  find  them. 

The  plan  of  turning  the  penalty  of  a  vow  against  the  maker  of  it,  and 
that  not  in  conformity  with  the  strict  letter,  was  not  confined  to  the 
jealous  husband  in  the  first  tale  about  Greifenstein.  A  knight  who  in- 
habited the  fort  of  Rauheneck  near  Baaden,  once  buried  a  treasure,  and 
placing  a  chenr  stone  in  a  little  earth  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
DatUement  of  a  high  tower,  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  This  treasure  shall  belong  to  the  priest,  who  is  rocked  in  a  cradle 
made  out  of  the  cherry-tree  which  springs  from  this  stone.  If  the  tree 
withers  or  is  broken  by  storm,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  treasure  shall 
not  be  found  until  a  bird  shall  have  carried  another  stone  to  the  tower, 
and  the  rest  of  the  condition  is  fulfilled." 

A  slender  sprig  is  now  growing,  it  is  said,  on  the  tower  of  Rauheneck 
ruins,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  the  old  knight's  condition  is  performed. 
However,  his  ghost  is  doomed  to  wander  until  this  takes  place,  and 
nmy  be  seen,  moaning  about  the  ruins  at  midnight,  while  little  lurid 
flames  play  about  in  various  directions. 

Near  Endersdorf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zuchmantcl  in  Moravia,  is  a  gloomy 
lake  surrounded  by  dismal  fir  and  pear  trees,  to  which  a  supernatural 
origin  is  assigned. 

There  lived  at  Endersdorf  a  shepherd  who  became  suddenly  rich,  and 
as  suddenly  hard-hearted.  Once  he  and  his  retainers  hunted  an  old 
beggar  with  dogs,  whereupon  the  aged  man  uttered  a  curse,  and  a  very 
effective  curse  it  was,  for  down  came  such  a  thunder-storm,  that  all  the 
shepherd's  property  was  destroyed,  and  he  became  poor  even  faster  than 
he  nad  become  rich. 

The  shepherd  did  not  flinch,  but  finding  himself  scourged  by  Heaven, 
tamed  his  thoughts  in  the  opposite  direction  and  called  upon  the  devil. 
He  could  not  have  invited  a  worse  ally.  The  earth  shool^  the  ground 
yawned,  and  all  that  the  lightning  had  left  having  sunk  into  the  abyss,  a 
dark  lake  occupied  the  site  of  the  shepherd's  former  possessions.  Into 
tlua  lake  the  devil  flung  the  body  of  the  shepherd,  which  he  had  pre- 
vionsly  torn  to  pieces. 
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contrftry,  a  civil  sort  of  efaoet,  and  with  a  friendlr  nody  salntef  those  whom 
she  meets,  though  she  does  not  utter  a  woid.  Who  she  is»  and  whj  she 
wanders,  the  legend  telleth  not. 

When  the  fort  was  inh&lnted,  a  young  lancer  was  somewhat  struck  hj 
die  timid  manner  with  which  the  househcM  talked  of  the  mjsterioua 
virgin.  Anxious  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  etprii  fart  he  made  a 
vow,  that  if  ever  he  saw  her,  he  would  snatdi  a  kiss  from  her  pretematoral 
lips.  In  vain  did  an  old  wise  man  reprove  him  for  his  presumption,  and 
endeavour  to  check  his  audacity,  the  young  scapegrace  remained  firm  to 
his  purpose. 

He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  courage.  The  spectral 
maiden  appeared,  and  a  curious,  though  ^ghtened,  multitude  stood  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the  feat,  ^e  lancer  darted  at  the  apparition, 
and  the  fatal  loss  was  imprinted.  Did  the  spectre  attanpt  to  r^>el  the 
audacity  ?  Did  she  evince  any  cadaverous  coldness  towards  the  intruder  ? 
Did  she,  like  the  huntsman  of  the  Hermannstein,  diange  into  a  fiend? 
Nothinfi^  like  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ardour  of  her  admirer  was  as  nothing,  compared 
inth  her  own ;  in  return  for  the  kiss  she  had  received,  she  twined  her 
fair  arms  ahout  his  neck,  and  pressed  him  fondly  to  her  bosom.  In  fiust^ 
she  carried  her  affection  to  such  a  pitch,  that  she--squeesed  him  to  death. 
She  then  vanished  into  thin  air,  leaving  the  corpse  of  the  lancer  as  an 
awfiil  warning  against  all  flirtation  vdth  ghosts. 

But  of  all  the  ill-conditioned  spectres  none  was  more  unpleasant  than 
one  which  appeared  to  Bishop  Bruno.  The  Emperor  Henry  III.  was,  ia 
die  year  1045,  sailing  through  the  dangerous  eddy  of  the  Danube,  near 
Stockerau,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Hungarians.  Bruno^  Bishc^  of 
WUrzburg,  the  emperor*8  cousm,  was  sailing  in  another  vessel,  when,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  go  through  the  eddy,  he  saw  upon  a  rock,  a  man, 
black  as  a  negro,  wiUi  a  repmsive  expression  of  countenance. 

Bishop  Bruno,  Bishop  Bruno, 

There  is  something  I'd  have  you  know. 

The  decrees  of  iron  fate 

Have  united  us  in  hate  ; 

Thus  are  we,  ray  holy  brother 

Evil  spirits  to  each  other, 

Tou  are  mine  where'er  you  go, 

Ton  will  see  me  down  below. 

So  sud  the  dingy  individual  to  the  alarm  of  every  body  in  the  vessel. 
The  bishop  uttered  a  prayer,  and  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  and  the  figure 
vanished. 

At  Posenbeiss,  about  two  leagues  from  the  spot,  the  emperor  landed 
to  sojourn  for  awhile  with  the  widow  of  Count  Adelbar  von  Ebersberg, 
who  received  him  nobly.  While  the  parly  were  standing  in  a  large 
apartment,  the  floor,  which  had  not  been  constructed  for  su<m  a  multitude, 
gave  way,  and  down  went  the  whole  assembly,  emperor,  bishop,  and  all, 
into  a  bathing-room.  Not  a  soul,  however,  was  hurt  excepting  poor 
Bruno,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  ribs  firom  the  comer  of  a 
bathing  tub. 

A  stone  tower  was  afterwards  built  on  the  rock  where  the  spectre 
ai^)eared  to  Bishop  Bruno^  and  was  called  the  ''  Devil's  Tower." 

Dr.  Southey  made  the  &te  of  Bishop  Bruno  the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  ballad,  but  the  story  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  legend  given 
above. 
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THE  BASS  ROCK. 

Who  has  eyer'sailed  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  has  not  been  stmck 

with  that  bold  islet  yclept  the  Bass  Rock  ?    Holy  Island  has  a  castle 

bearing  rock  that  rises  out  of  its  sands»   and  the   Isle  of  May  has 

a  light-hoose  beann?  cliff,  on  which  we  have  ofttimes  sat,  laughing 

m  meirv  concert  with  the  clouds  of  gulls  that,  sweeping  in   eddies 

at  our  teet,   filled  the  very  ur,  and  silenced  the  turbulent  ocean  with 

their  phuntive  cries.     But  no  other  islet  on  thb  rock-bound  coast  has  so 

stem  an  aspect,  or  is  so  precipitous,  or  so  lofty,  as  the  Bass.     It  is  to  the 

east  of  Scotland  what  Ailsa  Craig  is  to  the  west»  and  both  are,  probably 

horn  the  same  peculiar  features,  the  seats  of  colonies  of  one  of  the  largest 

sod  most  interesting  of  the  British  aquatic  birds,  the  ^annet  or  Solan  goose. 

So  identified  is  the  Bass  Rock  with  its  great  winged  tenant — the  pelioaa 

of  our  shores — that  the  bird  itself  was  known  to  all  the  old  naturalists  as 

Pelecanms  BassanuSf  of  which  the  French,  through  M.  Buffbn,  made 

carioosly  enough  le  fau  de  Bcusariy  and  the  Germans  Der  bassanische 

FtUkam,    Naturalists,  who  are,  however,  too  apt  to  think  that  they  have 

msde  a  discovery,  when  they  have  merdy  changed  a  name,  were  not  con* 

tent  till  Uiey  bad  distinguished  it  from  the  pelicans  by  its  old  name  among 

the  northmen  of  Sula  Sassana. 

^  Hector  Boece,  whose  *'  History  of  Scotland*'  was  published  in  1526, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  smgular  colony  of  birds, 

Certes,  there  is  nothing  in  this  rocke  that  is  not  full  of  admiration  and 
voonder;  therein  also  is  great  store  of  soland  geese  Tvolike  to  those  which  Plinie 
calleth  water-engles,  or  (as  we  sale)  sea-herons)  ana  nowhere  eke  but  in  Ailsaie 
tod  this  rocke.  At  their  first  comming,  which  is  in  the  spring  of  the  yeare, 
thej  gather  such  great  plentie  of  sticks  and  boughs  together  for  the  buildmg  of 
their  nests,  that  the  same  doo  satisfie  the  keeper  of  the  castell  for  theyeei^ie 
naintenance  of  his  fewell  without  anie  other  provision.  These  foules  doo  feed 
their  jooog  with  the  most  deiicat  fish  that  they  can  come  by»  for  though  they 
harealreactie  preied  vpon  aoie  one,  and  have  it  fiat  in  their  beake  or  taloos,  yet 
if  they  happen  as  they  flie  towards  the  land  to  espie  a  better,  they  let  the  first 
M  againe  into  the  sea,  and  pursue  the  later  with  great  and  eager  swiftnesse 
vtttill  they  take  hold  thereof. 

The  venerable  anthor,  whose  narrative  ia  copied  from  Holinshed'i 
tnulatioii,  has  enred  in  supposing  that  the  gannet  is  confined  to  the 
Basi  and  Aika  Craig.  The  bird  ia  very  extensively  distributed,  although 
the  localities  where  it  breeds  are  apparently  few  in  number,  on  our  owu 
coasts^  it  builds  at  Lumdy  Ishind  off  the  eoast  of  Devon,  on  the  Isles 
of  BoreA  and  St.  Rilda,  on  the  Suliskerry,  or  Gannet  Rock,  near  the 
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bras,"  has,  howeyer,  erred,  when  he  supposes  that  the  legend  in  questioa 
appHed  to  Solan  geese. 

And  from  the  most  refined  of  saints 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants, 
As  barnacles  torn  Soland  geese 
In  the  islands  of  the  Arcades. 

William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  visited 
the  Bass  Rock  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such  is  the 
density  of  the  flight  of  the  old  birds  above,  (he  says,)  that,  like  a  cloud, 
they  darken  the  sun  and  the  sky  ;  and  such  the  screaming  and  din,  that 
you  can  scarce  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  addresses  you. 

And  further  on  he  remarks, 

If  you  sail  round  the  island,  and  look  up,  you  see  on  every  ledge  and  shelf, 
and  recess,  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  of  almost  every  size  and  order :  more 
numerous  than  tlie  stars  that  appear  in  the  unclouded  moonless  sky :  and  if  yoa 
regard  the  flights  that  incessantly  come  and  go,  you  may  imagine  that  it  is  a 
mighty  swarm  of  bees  you  have  before  you. 

In  the  «  Ornithology"  of  Willouffhby,  edited  1678,  by  Ray,  it  is  stated^ 
that  "  on  the  Bass  Island,  in  Scotland,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Edin-. 
burgh  Firth,  and  no  where  else  that  I  hnow  of  in  Brittany^  a  huge 
number  of  these  birds  (Solan  geese)  doth  yearly  breed."  The  celebrated 
author  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation/*  visited  the  Bass  Rock 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1661  ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
aware  than  Willoughby,  that  Ailsa,  and  other  remote  and  rocky  islets, 
were  also,  in  one  respect,  equal  to  the  "  Solangoosifera  Bassa"  (what 
Latin  ?)  of  the  Firth.  Audubon,  Selby,  Wilson,  Jardine,  MacgiUivray, 
all  the  great  oroithologpists  of  modem  times  have  visited  the  Bass  to  see 
the  Solan  geese.  Mr.  Selby  appears  to  have  found  the  colony  in  a  pe- 
culiarly peaceable  and  confiding  temperament,  when  they  allowed  "  them- 
selves to  be  stroked  by  the  hand,  without  resistance  or  any  show  even  of 
impatience,  except  a  low  guttural  note." 

Dr.  John  Fleming  estimates  the  yearly  number  of  breeding  pairs  of 
gannets  at  the  present  time  to  amount  to  about  5000«  Ray  re- 
lates that,  in  his  time  (1661),  the  young  of  the  Solan  geese,  were 
esteemed  a  choice  dish  in  Scotland,  and  sold  very  dear  (Is.  8rf.  plucked), 
but  he  remarks  the  flesh  smells  and  tastes  strong  of  fish.  From  the 
"  Household  Book  of  James  V.,**  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in 
1837,  it  appears  that  the  purchases  of  gannets  for  the  royal  table  were 
regularly  every  day  from  one  to  thirty-six  birds.  Among  the  remnants 
of  olden  ecclesiastical  privileges  is  one,  that  twelve  Solam  geese,  entire, 
with  the  feathers  on,  are  annually  paid  to  the  minister  of  North  Berwick 
— the  Vicar  of  the  Bass.  We  have  ourselves  tasted  the  Solan  goose, 
smoked  and  dried,  and  found  it  exceedingly  palatable.  The  name  of  Bar- 
nacles, as  appHed  by  Butler  to  the  Solan  goose,  explains  what  Cleave - 
land  in  his  satire  upon  the  Scotch  means  by  feeding  on  Bemacles. 

Many  other  birds  cong^gate  on  the  Bass,  more  especially  the  Kitti- 
wake  gull,  the  razor  bill,  and  the  scout,  or  foolish  guillemot  The  cormo- 
rant, the  shag,  the  herring  gull,  the  common  gull,  the  black-backed  grdl, 
the  coultemeb,  eider-duck,  fsdcon,  turtle-dove,  jackdaw,  raven,  and  hooded 
crow,  are  also  met  with,  and  it  is  justly  remarked  of  the  island  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  that  to  the  visitor  in  summer,  when  the  aark- 
browed  rock  is  encircled  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  wheeling  around  it  in 
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all  Tarieties  of  phunage,  and  screamiDg  in  all  tlie  notes  of  the  aquatic 
•eale,  when  it  may  be  said. 

The  isle  is  fhll  of  noises, 
Soonds,  and  wild  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 

The  scene  appears  like  enchantment^  and  leaves  an  impression  not  easily 
Siigotten.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  the  impressions  produced  on  our  own 
mind,  by  a  visit  made  to  this  interesting  spot,  we  should  say,  never  to  be 
nw^gotten* 

But  besides  this  Solan  goose,  of  which  a  biographer  of  one  of  the 
pnsoners  of  the  Bass  quaintly  enough  remarks,  that  it  was  probably  the 
most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  and  its  other  winded  con&;eners,< 
diere  are  also  remains  of  humanity  on  this  wave-beaten  islet,*^  and  that, 
too,  in  its  saddest  and  most  ungenial  forms  of  asceticism,  despotism,  and^ 
persecution.     About  half-way  up  the  southern  slope  of  the  rock  are  the 
lenuuna  of  an  ancient  chapel,  the  abode  of  anchorites  as  &r  back  almost 
as  the  times  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scotland.     At  the" 
base  of  the  same  slope,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the  sides  of  the  precipice, 
are  the  mouldering  walls  of  a  fbrtiBcation,  within  which  a  number  of 
xealous  Covenanters  were,  for  principle's  sake,  incarcerated  during  the*^ 
reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts. 

The  first  hermit  of  the  Bass,  driven  there  probably  by  persecution,  or" 
hj  the  wars  between  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  was  Saint  Baldred.  He- 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  ' 
b^;inning  of  the  seventh  century,  having  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
606.  Bede  has  termed  him  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  successor  of 
Sttnt  Kentigem,  or  Mungo,  the  patron  saint  of  that  city,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  neither  Mungo  nor  Baldred  were  ever  bishops.  ^*  Saint 
fialdred  of  the  Bass  appears,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  *'to 
have  been  a  simple  Culdee  presbyter,  residing  for  safety  and  retirement 
in  Uie  bland,  as  Columba  did  in  lona,  and  Adamnan,  another  presbyter, 
in  Inchkeith,  but  sallying  forth  occasionally  to  teach  the  rude  natives  on 
the  mainland  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.''  In  the  time  of  this  holy 
man  there  was,  according  to  the  monkish  chroniclers,  a  great  rock  between 
the  Bass  and  the  adjacent  land,  which  remtuned  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  paasafine,  often  causing  shipwrecks.  The  blessed  Baldred,  moved  by 
pe^,  ordered  himself  to  be  placed  on  this  rock,  which,  being  done,  at 
his  nod  the  rock  was  immediately  lif^  up,  and,  like  a  ship  driven  by  the 
wind,  proceeded  to  the  nearest  shore,  and  thenceforth  remained  in  the 
same  place,  as  a  memorial  of  this  miracle,  and  is  to  this  day  called  Saint 
Baldred's  Coble,  or  Cock-boat  At  Saint  Baldred's  death,  the  honour  of 
baring  the  dead  body  of  the  revered  anchorite  became  an  object  of  com- 
petition to  three  different  parishes,  who,  coming  to  take  away  the  same 
by  force,  the  body  was  found  all  whole  in  three  dislinct  places  of  the 
house  where  he  died,  so  each  community  was  miraculously  gratified. 

The  "  parish  kirk  in  the  craiff  of  the  Bass,"  was  consecrated  in  honour 
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usually  designated  the  Laudecs  of  the  Bass.  The  island  oonthmed  witk 
this  ancient  fieumly  for  ahout  five  centuries,  and  the  eiest  they  aasumed 
for  it  was  quite  characteristic — a  Solan  goose  sitting  on  a  rock  ;  but  die 
motto  was  rather  a  burlesque  on  the  original,  Sub  umbra  alarum  tuarum^ 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  the  Bass  being  employed  as  a  '^  strength," 
or  fortified  pkce,  is  in  the  year  1405,  wh^  it  amirded  a  tempoiwy  re- 
treat to  James,  ihe  yoimgest  son  of  Robert  UI^  and  on  ihe  sucoesnon  of 
that  prince  to  the  throne,  in  1424,  Walter  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Mor- 
dac,  or  Murdo,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  acted  as  regent,  was  acrestod 
ai^  "  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Bass,"  while  his  asotfaer,  the 
duchess,  was  committed  to  the  towers  of  Tantallan,  which  overlook  die 
Bass  in  gloomy  strength  from  the  adjacent  mainland.  ' '  A  lirely  hxkBfy" 
says  M'Crie,  *'  might  draw  an  affecting  picture  of  the  old  dodiess,  as  she 
gazed  from  the  oppodte  towers  of  Tantallan  on  the  ocean  prison  dat 
hcdd  her  wayward  son,  and  describe  her  feelings  as  she  saw  him  oonTeyed 
away  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death."  But  Scotdsh  ladies  o£  dat 
period  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  ''  There  is  a  report  current,"  saya 
the  historian  Buchanan,  *'  that  the  king  sent  the  heads  of  her  £MJier, 
husband,  and  children,  to  Isabella,  on  purpose  to  try  whether  so  TioleDt 
a  woman,  in  a  paroxysm  of  ^ie^  as  sometimes  happois,  might  not 
betray  the  secrets  of  her  soul  ;  but  she,  though  affected  at  die  unexpected 
sight,  used  no  intemperate  expressions."  M'Crie  says  that  he  has  an  old 
manuscript  which  records  this  piece  of  savage  brutality,  and  adds  that  the 
old  lady  *'  said  nothing,  but  that  they  worthilie  died,  gtf  that  whilk  wn 
laid  against  them  were  trew  P* 

The  Bass  continued  to  be  one  of  the  strengths  or  fortresses  of  Scotland 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  James  the  Sixth  paid  a  visit  to  it  in  1681, 
and  coveted  the  possession  of  the  island,  probably  from  his  partiality  for 
Solan  geese.  In  1626,  Charles  I.  also  instituted  a  claim  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  same  rock* 

In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  die  public  records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  removed  for  safety's  sake  to  the  Bass,  but  the  rock  yielded  to  the 
Protector  the  same  year  (1650),  and  the  records  were  packed  up  in  oadcs 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  "  The  auld  crag"  now  began  to  ohaaffe 
masters.  Having  fallen  into  the  possession,  first  of  the  Laird  of  Waug^- 
ton,  and  after  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsey,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  it  was,  in 
October,  1671,  purchased  from  the  latter  by  Lauderdale,  in  the  name  of 
the  government^  to  become  a  state  prison,  and,  as  Kirkton  observes,  ^^  % 
dear  bargain  it  was"  (4000/.  sterling). 

Lauderdale  thus  became,  among  his  many  other  titles  of  honour,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Bass  ;  and  the  *'  auld  crag,"  garrisoned  by  a  rude  and  licen- 
dous  soldiery,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  frowning  defiance  on  all  around 
(like  a  '*  casde  in  the  moon,''  old  Kirkton  descnbee  it),  was  converted 
into  a  prison  for  die  persecuted  Presbyterian  ministers,  with  whom  it 
became  a  rule  of  pracdce  diat  whenever  any  of  them  was  called  befofe 
the  council,  where  either  diey  behoved  to  sadsfy  the  bishop  or  else  go  to 
the  Bass,  to  prefer  the  latter  altemadve  ;  and  the  Bev.  James  Anderscm 
records  the  imprisonments  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  martyrs  to  thia 
abominable  persecuti<m  of  die  early  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters. 

Among  the  most  interesdng  ci  these  miurtyrs  of  the  Bass,  may  be 
noticed  the  austere  and  ^oomy  Alexander  Peden,  who,  according  to  die 
cbronioles  of  the  dmey  was  gifted  with  for^nght    Peden  had  jomed  the 
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CmrnmaAuB  wbo  wend  defiested  in  the  Peniltiid  Hills  on  ihe  28th  of 
Jiovember,  1666,  mod  ha  waa  oonfined  in  the  Bass  lor  upwaids  of  four 
jein,st » time  when  there  were  there  also  sevCTal  other  eminent  ministers 
ti  the  same  pfineipies  as  himself,  hot  thev  were  oonfined  in  separate 
crib,  and  omy  at  times  allowed  to  assemble  together  for  derotional 

It  is  reiatod,  ihat  when  Peden  wms  a  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  beings  en* 
gaged  kx  the  pdblic  weiship  of  God,  a  yonng  woman  eame  to  the  ^am* 
berdeor  ^mockiBg  with  bod  laughter."  He  said,  ^^Poor  thinjSf,  thou 
Boekest  and  laughest  at  the  wonmip  of  Grod  ;  but,  ere  long,  G<A  wfll 
work  such  a  sudden  sorprising  judgment  on  thee,  that  sludl  stay  thj 
iang^iing,  aad  thou  shah  not  escape  it."  Very  shortly  thereafiter,  as  she 
■as  wauaag  upon  ^e  roek,  there  came  a  blast  of  wmd  Uiat  swept  her 
iato  ihe  sea,  aiid  she  was  hxL 

SxuAl  was  &e  bold  and  awakening  tenor  of  Peden's  addresses,  and 
which,  aeeofding  to  his  btographer  (Walker  in  **  Biograph.  Presb."),  re- 
isinded  his  listener  of  El^i^  or  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  converted  a 
soldier,  who  refused  afWwards  to  lift  his  arms  '^  against  Jesus  Christ's 
cause,  or  to  persecnite  Ins  people."  It  is  also  related  of  Peden,  <hat  on  the  day 
«n  whi^  the  Coreiianters  were  discomfited  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  22nd 
^  June,  1679,  he  was  near  ihe  border,  forty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of 
aetkm.  Yet  when  he  was  informed  that  the  people  were  waiting  for  sermon, 
hereplied,  "  Let  the  peo{de  go  to  their  prayers,  for  me,  I  neither  can  nor  will 
preadi  any  diis  day,  lor  our  friends  are  fallen  and  fled  before  the  enemy  at 
Hamilton,  and  they  are  bagging  and  hashing  them  down,  and  their  blood 
is  nmning  like  water."  He  is  also  reported  to  have  spoken  in  a  similar 
stnin  at  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Pentland  Hills. 

In  1662  he  united  in  marriage  John  Brown  of  Piiesthill,  to  Isabel 
W«r,  his  second  wife.  At  the  dose  of  the  ceremony  the  gloomy  fanatic 
is  said  to  have  addressed  the  bride  as  follows, — ^<  Isabel,  you  have  got  a 
good  man  to  be  your  husband,  but  you  will  not  enjoy  him  long  ;  prize  his 
eompany,  and  keep  linen  by  you  to  be  his  winding-sheet,  for  you  will  need 
it  when  you  are  not  looking  for  it,  and  it  will  be  a  bloody  one."  Brown 
was  shot  by  Claverhouse  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1655,  that  is,  three 
years  afterwards. 

Afler  taking  refuge  for  some  years  in  Ireland,  Peden  returned  with  a 
few  fbllowoES  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  hunted  about  by  the  dragoons 
fike  wild  beasts.  On  one  occasion,  having  sought  refuge  in  a  moss  where 
the  cavahy  could  not  easily  follow  them,  Peden  fervently  prayed  to  God 
to  **  east  the  lap  of  his  cloak"  around  them,  and  forthwith  a  dark  cloud 
of  mist  is  said  to  have  come  on,  aud  to  have  completely  screened  them 
from  their  pursuers.  For  a  long  time  Peden  wandered  from  one  lurking 
place  to  another  till  he  grew  weary  of  such  a  life  of  persecution,  and  an 
nffectjng  incident  is  related  of  his  visitmg  the  grave  of  Richard  Cameron, 
who,  widi  eight  of  his  fdlowers,  was  killed  at  Airs  Moss  by  a  party  of 
ds^looiia  under  Bruce  of  Earlshall.  Harassed  and  vexed,  he  sat  down 
by  the  grsve,  and,  as  he  thought  of  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  fnend, 
who  had  exchanged  all  his  sufferings  for  the  martyr's  crown,  while  he 
himself  was  still  enduring  '' the  scorching  heat  of  persecution,"  meekly 
niang  his  e^res  to  Heaven,  he  prayed  *'  O  to  be  wi'  Ritchie!'* 

At  length  Peden's  bodily  infirmities  rendering  him  unable  to  wander 
shou^  he  oausod  a  oave  to  be  dug,  witha  willow  bush  corering its moudiy 
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neair  his  brother  s  house  in  the  parish  of  Som.  His  persecutors  getting 
informatioD  where  he  was,  sought  the  house  in  vain.  At  length  the  stem 
presbyter,  somewhat  softened  by  the  prospect  of  eternity,  died  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1686,  and  was  privately  buned  in  the  church  of  Auchinleck. 
The  dragoons,  however,  informed  of  his  death  and  burial,  pulled  his 
corpse  out  of  the  grave  after  it  had  lain  six  weeks,  and  being  prevented 
hanging  it  in  chains,  they  buried  it  at  the  gallows*  foot  at  Cumnock.  As 
Peden  foretold  his  death,  so  Wodrow  says,  ^^  This  raising  him  after  he 
was  buried,  Mr.  Peden  before  his  death  md  very  positively  foretell  before 
several  witnesses,  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive  who  were  present^  from 
whom  I  have  it,  else  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  here.'* 

Yet  Wodrow,  who  relates  this,  and  Lord  Grange,  according  to  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson,  call  the  authenticity  of  these  prophecies  ascribed  to 
Peden  in  question.  They  are,  moreover,  scarcely  more  than  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  mind  highly  excited  by  the  fervour  of  fanaticism,  and 
most  deeply  moved  by  years  of  gloomy  and  incessant  persecution.  As 
Mr.  Anderson  justly  remarks,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in- 
dividuals have  had  presentiments  of  events  which  afterwards  befel  botb 
themselves  and  others,  however  this  may  be  accounted  for. 

James  Mitchell,  known  to  the  readers  of  Scottish  history  chiefly  from 
his  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  Archbishop  Sharp,  who 
was  afterwards  slain  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  was  also  a  prisoner  oi 
the  Bass.  Previously  to  his  being  conveyed  to  the  Bass,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  torture  of  the  ''boots,"  an  instrument  which  consisted  of  four  pieces 
of  wood  very  firmly  feistened  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  capa^ 
ble  of  admitting  the  leg.  Into  this  were  inserted  moveable  staves,  be- 
tween which  and  the  box  a  wedge  was  driven,  so  as  to  squeeze  or  com- 
press the  leg  to  almost  any  degree,  according  to  the  number  of  strokes 
given  to  it.  Bishop  Burnet  observes  that  the  common  torture  was  only 
to  drive  the  wedges  between  the  instrument  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but 
that  he  had  been  told  that  they  were  sometimes  driven  in  between  it  and 
the  shin  bone. 

Mr.  Anderson  narrates  the  circumstances  of  Mitchell's  torture  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Upon  the  24th  (January,  1676),  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  council, 
the  committee  of  council  and  lords  of  justiciary,  in  their  robes,  constituted  into 
a  court,  assembled  in  the  Parliament  House,  where  the  justiciary  court  was 
ordinarily  held.  The  executioner  was  also  present  with  the  boots.  Mitchell 
being  brought  before  the  bar,  was  asked  by  the  Lord  Preses  if  he  would  yet 
confess  before  he  was  put  to  the  torture.  He  still  declined  ;  and  after  protest- 
ing before  God  and  their  lordships,  that  whatever  might  be  extorted  from  him 
by  torture,  should  not  be  made  use  of  against  him  or  any  other  person  in  judg- 
ment, nor  have  any  force  in  law,  he  said,  •*  You  may  call  the  man  whom  you 
have  appointed  to  your  work."     A  macer  was  instantly  ordered  to  call  upoD 
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according  to  the  law  of  God«  and  that  a  great  part  of  hU  oflBce  ii  to  delirer  the 
oppressed  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppre«or,  and  to  ihed  no  innocent  blood  ; 
and  that  not  only  lying  is  sinful,  but  that  a  pernicious  speaking  of  tlie  truth  is 
a  dreadful  sin  b€%>re  God,  when  it  tends  to  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.** 
During  the  torture,  upwards  of  thirty  written  questions  were  put  to  him,  and 
his  answers  were  taJcen  down  from  his  mouth.  The  executioner  at  every  stroke 
inquired  if  he  had  any  more  to  say,  to  which  Mitchell  answered,  "  ^fo  more» 
my  lords  V  At  the  ninth  stroke  he  fainted  through  the  extremity  of  pain, 
upon  which  the  executioner  exclaimed^  **  Alas !  my  lords ;  he  is  gone,  he  is 
gone."  Then  tlie  torture  was  stopped.  Recovering  in  a  short  time,  he  was 
carried  to  prison  in  the  diair  on  which  he  suffered. 

It  was  proposed  to  subject  the  other  leg  to  the  same  treatment,  but 
some  of  the  Covenanters  having  sent  a  letter  to  Sharp,  assuring  him  that 
if  he  persisted  in  torturing  the  panel,  he  should  have  a  shot  from  a 
steadier  hand,  nothin?  further  of  the  kind  was  attempted.  But  the 
revenge  of  Sharp  could  be  satisfied  with  nothine  less  than  the  death  of 
his  enemy*  and  Mitchell  was  ultimately  executed  on  the  Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1678. 

Among  the  last  of  those  who  were  immured  in  this  Scottish  bastile, 
were  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  James 
Fithie,  A.  Dunbar,  J.  Greig,  Peter  Kid,  A.  Sheilds,  W.Spence,  J.  Stewart, 
and  John  Blackadder ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  great  interest  attaches 
itself  from  his  advanced  years  and  tried  virtues.  This  estimable  man 
was  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  rock,  in  December,  1685.  AJl  these  imprisonments, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  occurred  before  1688. 

On  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year,  the  scene  shifted.  Beacons 
might  have  been  observed  on  the  Bass,  North  Berwick  Law,  and  other 
adjacent  heights,  erected  by  the  Scottish  council  on  their  first  alarm  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  the  prince  had  landed  in 
England,  and  the  government  of  James  fell  without  a  struggle.  The 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  rose  that  day  in  a  tumult,  and  400/.  were 
offered  for  the  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  dead  or  alive.  Meanwhile, 
a  small  suspicious-looking  sloop  might  have  been  observed  making  its 
way  down  the  Firth.  That  vessel  contained  the  obnoxious  earl,  who, 
taking  the  alarm,  had  embarked  for  France  "  with  all  imaginable  secrecy, 
himself  in  woroan*s  habit,  and  his  vrife  in  man's  apparel," — a  sad  plight 
for  the  Popish  chancellor,  who  had  ridden  rough-shod  for  so  many 
years  over  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  countiy.  Following  hard  in 
the  wake  of  the  sloop,  was  a  light  war-boat,  manned  with  thirty-six  bold 
sailors,  fuUy  armed,  under  the  command  of  one  Wilson,  who  had  once 
been  a  buccaneer.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  pursuers  overtook  the 
Ibgitive  just  as  he  was  passing  the  Bass,  and  the  hardy  sailors  seized  upon 
their  prej  opposite  that  casUe  into  which  he  had  committed  so  many 
gnilel^  men. 

Again  the  scene  changed.  The  rock,  after  holding  out  under  Charles 
Mai^buid,  the  deputy  governor,  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  king,  till  1690, 
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They  plundered  yaiiooa  men^iant  vessels,  made  all  of  them  pay  tribnte 
that  came  withm  reach  of  their  guns,  and  craning  up  thdr  boats  to  the 
xx>ck,  bade  de6ance  to  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  One  Mr.  Trotter 
having  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  conveying  to  them  supplier 
they  discharged  a  gun-shot  among  the  crowd  met  to  witness  his  execution 
c^posite  the  island,  where  the  Covenanters  had  also  reomved  in  former  times 
a  gun-shot  when  assembled  at  prayer,  and  dispersed  them,  though  it 
^d  not  prevent  the  execution  at  a  different  place.  At  length,  King 
"William  despatched  two  ships  of  war,  which  aided  by  smaller  vessels,  cut 
off  their  supplies  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating  in  April, 
1694.  Thus  the  Bass  was  the  last  place  that  held  out  for  James  in 
Scotland.  After  the  surrender  an  order  was  ^ven  to  demolish  all  the 
fortifications  and  buildings  on  the  Bass,  and  to  remove  the  cannon  and 
ammunition,  which  was  finally  carried  into  execution  in  1701,  since  which 
time  the  Bass  has  remained  in  its  present  untenanted  and  uncared-for 
condition. 

With  the  revolution  a  new  generation  sprang  up.  A  marked  difference 
might  have  been  observed  even  in  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
Covenanters.  It  was  persecution  that  made  prophets  of  Alexander  Peden, 
of  Thomas  Hog,  and  of  Donald  Cargil.  Adam  Blackadder,  second  son 
of  the  martyr  of  the  Bass,  made  merry  at  the  remembrance  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  in  early  youth  he  was  subjected  on  his  father's  account. 
But  on  the  21st  of  April,  1713,  a  grave,  military-looking  man,  might 
have  been  observed  standing  by  the  sea-beach  of  Dunbar,  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  Bass.  This  was  Colonel  John  Black- 
adder,  the  younger  son  of  the  same  worthy  sufferer;  who,  after  dis« 
tinguishing  himself  under  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  come  to 
revisit  the  scene  of  his  father's  martyrdom,  with  the  feelings  at  once  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian. 

In  1789,  a  pedlar,  laden  with  pieces  of  muslin  and  verse,  and  with  the 
prospectus  of  his  first  publication  in  his  pocket,  stood  on  the  same  coast, 
wondering  at  what  he  describes  as  ^^  a  larg^  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  to 
the  dreadftd  height  of  600  feet  (420  in  reality),  giving  the  spectator  an 
awftd  idea  of  its  Almighty  Founder,  who  wei&;heth  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balanca."  This  poor  literary  pedlar  was  Alex* 
ander  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "American  Ornithology," — a  woi^ 
completed  by  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  pedlar's  genius,  Prince  Charles 
Lucien  Buonaparte. 

Who  will  deny  the  interest  of  romance  to  the  Bass  Rock  ?  It  is  a 
pi^  that  its  hbtorians,*  instead  of  giving  a  coloured  lithograph  of  the 
well  known  "Lavatera  Arborea,"  did  not  give  one  good  sketch  of  the 
**  auld  crag.'*  The  two  woodcuts  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  con- 
temptible. 
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God  iriU  not  take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reclcoimig— 
JliBR. — Spent  npcm  my  pleaaures  f(Mty  years.— Bishop  Hall. 

Tbn  minutes  to  midnight !  In  that  short  space  of  time,  for  I  havd 
been  told  that  I  was  bom  as  the  clock  was  striking,  I  shall  exactly  have 
eompleted  my  seventieth  year :  I  shall  have  Hv^  the  threescore  years 
snd  ten  whidi,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  are  the  days  of  man's  age, 
^  so  soon  passeth  it  away  and  we  are  gone."  Even  when  ensconced  in 
dds  safe  and  shdtered  study,  a  midnight  storm  has  ever  oppressed  me 
wHfa  a  feeling  of  awe,  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of  indefinite  danger. 
Tliat  invisible  giant  the  wind,  howling  as  if  in  triumph  for  the  shipwrecks 
snd  min  he  has  occasioned,  and  shaking  the  earth  with  his  footsteps  as 
be  mdies  on  to  spread  wider  terror  and  destruction  ;  the  lightning  flash ; 
die  deafening  peal  of  thunder;  the  violent  plashings  of  the  storm* 
dnven  rain ;  the  fury  of  the  elements  fighting  together  in  the  dark,  can 
seldom  be  beard,  even  by  the  bravest,  without  a  deep  and  anxious  emo- 
tion. To  me,  however,  sitting  as  I  now  am  in  the  very  centre  of 
Ekig^and*s  mighty  metropolis,  infinitely  more  affecting,  more  soul-sub* 
dmng  is  the  intense  silence  which  at  present  reigns  around  me.  A  mil- 
ficm  sad  a  half  of  human  beings  simultaneously  enjoying  peace,  fellow-* 
ib^  and  oblivion,  by  the  single  touch  of  Nature  that  **  makes  the  whole 
worid  kin  ;"  old  ana  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  beggar  and  the  peer,  the 
sleeper  xmoa  straw  and  upon  eider  down,  the  happy  and  the  wretdied, 
a&  brought  to  an  absolute  equality  when  once  they  have  ^'  steeped  their 
senses  in  forgetfulness/'  forms  a  consoling  isLcty  wmch  may  well  reconcile 
as  to  the  apparent  inequalities  of  human  condition.  During  one-third 
of  thor  fives,  for  such  is  the  average  portion  of  our  sleep,  the  whole  of 
wmlrind  are  on  a  perfect  level. 

Hist !  hark !  the  parish  clock  is  striking.  How  slowly  and  with 
nhttt  a  thrilling  solemnity  does  the  sound  vibrate  through  the  still  night 
azr^  as  if  ev^y  pulsation  were  conscious  that  many  a  human  pulse  was 
amaltaneously  and  finally  ceasing  to  beat.  Yes,  so  it  is.  With  the  throb 
of  ciei'y  new  second  scores  of  human  hearts  are  throbbing  for  the  last 
time.  T)ong !  dong  !  dong !  Surely  th«*e  is  something  unusually 
Boomfiil  and  funereal  in  the  tone :  it  seems  to  strike  upon  my  heart  and 
diill  it :  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  am  listening  to  my  own  passing 
kseD.  How  the  clock  lingers,  as  if  the  hammer  were  afraid  to  strike 
tte  belL  Twelve  at  last  Thank  Heaven  that  is  the  final  blow.  Mid- 
i^t  has  come  and  gone,  and  I  am  seventy  years  old. 

Inecmtestable  as  is  the  fact,  I  can  hardly  realise  it  to  my  mind,  so  easy 
IB  it  with  a  single  badcward  glance,  and  in  half  a  second  of  time,  to  recaU 
tbe  whxAe  of  my  long  life — uifiemcy,  childhood,  manhood,  old  age,  with  all 
Aeir  myriad  hopes,  fears,  and  changes.  Strange!  that  we  can  thus 
eompreas  an  entire  lengthened  existence  into  a  passing  thought ;  nay, 
not  only  our  own  indiv^ual  bistoiy,  but  that  of  the  whole  human  race* 
hi  a  moment,  the  mind's  eye  runs  over  six  tiiousand  years,  yet  we  cannot 
look  fixrward  even  for  a  day,  an  hour,  a  miirate.     What  power  over  tbe 
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past,  what  impotence  as  to  the  future;   what  illimitable  retrospectire 
vision,  how  absolute  our  prospective  blindness  ! 

This  utter  stillness,  the  midnight  stillness  of  a  vast  metropolis^,  .the 
living  death,  as  it  were,  of  its  countless  inhabitants,  is  more  than  solemn, 
it  is  awful.  It  is  not  so  much  the  total  absence  of  sound  as  the  actual 
presence  of  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  is  felt — I  had  almost  said  is  heard  by 
the  thrilling  heart.  Ha  !  was  that  a  cricket's  chirping  ?  No,  nothing 
80  cheerful.  *Tis  the  expiring  fire  clicking  its  own  death-watch.  See  ! 
a  fresh  coal  flares  up  for  a  moment,  casting  spectral  gleams  that  flutter 
about  the  books  as  if  they  were  the  spirits  of  authors,  hovering  around 
the  volumes  in  which  they  are  entombed.  A  library  is  a  cemetery  of 
intellects,  and  if  disembodied  ghosts  may  hauut  our  churchyards,  why 
may  not  this  burial-ground  of  minds  be  visited  by  similar  apparitions. 
Now  they  flit  away  ;  they  melt  into  the  gloom  ;  but  methinks  I  am  still 
surrounded  by  spiritual  emanations. 

A  man's  seventieth  birthday  is  seldom  a  very  cheerful  one,  and  upoa 
mine,  at  the  present  moment,  every  thing  conspires  to  cast  a  gloom  not 
less  depressing  than  if  my  last  hour  were  come.  It  cannot  be  far  off. 
I  have  passed  life's  customary  limit,  and  am  now  a  trespasser  on  the 
domain  of  death,  whose  steel-traps  and  spring-guns  are  lying  in  wait  for 
every  foot-fall.  Nor  are  these  his  only  weapons.  He  may  be  flying 
towards  me  on  the  wings  of  invisible  miasmata  ;  he  may  be  secreted  in 
my  veins  ;  an  apoplexy  may  smite  me  in  this  arm-dmr,  and  so  the 
anniversary  of  my  birthday  may  be  my  day  of  death.  How  can  I  resist 
the  contagion  of  such  fears  when  I  look  around  me  ? 

The  dim  and  waning  lamp  seems  to  intimate  that  its  last  hour  is  at 
hand ;  that,  like  myself,  it  has  nearly  reached  its  allotted  bourne.  There 
b  a  mournful  significance  in  the  warning,  and,  lo !  behold  !  I  see  two 
gigantic  numerals  darkly  shadowed  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  study  ; 
they  are  the  figures  70 !  Well,  I  know  that  1  am  threescore  ana  ten  ;  I 
have  just  been  recording  it ;  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  me  this.  Why 
then,  is  it  shouted  to  mine  eyes  with  such  Stentorian  rudeness?  And 
what  portends  this  preternatural  handwriting  on  the  wall  ?  Perchance,  to 
apprise  me  that  the  empire  of  my  life  is  about  to  pass  away :  but,  why 
am  I  to  be  bewildered  and  appalled  by  so  miraculous  a  notification  ? 
Pshaw  I  how  the  doubtful  light  has  befooled  mine  eyes !  I  now  see  that  the 
imagined  numerals  are  only  the  shadows  of  the  chains  that  sustain  the 
lamp.  What  a  relief  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  these  phantom  figures, 
for  their  aspect  was  startiing  and  fearful :  and  yet,  what  weakness,  what 
cowardice,  to  be  thus  overcome  ! 

To  shake  off  such  idle  and  unmanly  apprehensions,  I  arose  from  my 
arm-chair,  and  walked  away  ^m  the  table  by  which  I  had  been  sitting; 
but  at  the  very  first  step,  the  disturbance  and  alarm  of  my  mind  were 
eonBrmed,  instead  of  being  allayed,  for,  as  I  looked  downwards,  methought 
I  stood  upon  the  edge  of  my  own  dark  grave>  at  the  bottom  of  whi<m  I 
could  discern  the  faint  gleam  of  a  coffin-plate.  So  palpable  did  the  yawn- 
ing aperture  appear,  that  I  cautiously  put  forwanl  one  of  my  feet,  to 
assure  myself  of  its  existence ;  but,  feeling  the  soft  carpet  beneath  me,  I 
slowly  ventured  to  take  three  successive  steps,  the  grave  appearing  to  re- 
cede as  I  advanced.  At  the  third  movement,  my  foot  thrust  away  the 
supposed  coffin-plate :  it  did  not  give  forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  as  it 
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eragbt  the  light,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  g^ed  envelope-case^  vhicb 
btd.  douhtlessy  £dleii  on  the  ground  when  I  moved  the  table.  Em- 
boldened by  this  disooveiy  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  receding  grave,  I 
found  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dark  shade  of  my  own 
body  thrown  down  by  the  suspended  lamp.  I  despised  myself  for  having 
paused  and  shuddered,  still  more  for  having  been  aeceived,  for  most  men 
Iiad  rather  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  a  real,  than  outwitted  by  a 
&ncied  cause  of  terror. 

I  turned  round,  the  imaginary  grave  had  disi^peared,  the  shadows 
bemg  now  behind  me,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

*'  What  a  poor,  nervous  simpleton  have  I  been  !  I  am  not  usually  su- 
perstitioas,  never  was  a  believer  in  omens,  have  always  felt  a  contempt 
fcff  ^ose  who  credit  the  existence  of  apparitions,  goblins,  spectral  mani* 
festationa,  and  all  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  of  the  nursery.  Ridi* 
ealous  trash !  fit  (mly  for  brain-sick  old  women  of  either  sex,  and  chicken* 
hearted  girls." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  my  lips,  when,  with  an  involuntary 
czy,  and  a  shuddering  start,  I  stood  transbxed  and  aghast,  my  eyes  dis- 
tended, my  teeth  chattering,  the  perspiration  oozing  from  my  brow» 
Another  living  being  stood  in  the  room,  or  rather  beyond  the  room,  and 
yet  distinctly  visible,  for  it  seemed  to  be  staring  at  me  out  of  the  dint 
vacuity  beyond  the  walb  of  my  study.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  to  assure  my- 
sdf  that  I  was  not  dreaming,  and  leaned  forwards,  fixing  my  looks 
perdngly  upon  the  phenomenon  before  me.  The  apparition  moved,  it 
appeared  to  be  advancing  towards  me,  and  as  my  boasted  disbelief  in 
spectres  b^^  to  be  converted  into  a  vague  but  intense  terror,  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  make  an  immediate  escape 
from  the  room.  Deciding,  after  a  moment's  frirther  deliberation,  upon 
instant  flight,  I  moved  towards  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
room ;  but  as  the  figure  did  the  same,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  in- 
tercepting  me,  I  svuidenly  drew  up  and  stood  still,  utterly  paralysed  by 
conflicting  emotions,  and  my  spectral  antagonist  made  no  further  ap- 
proaches. My  retreat  cut  on,  and  my  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  voice, 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Why  do  you  thus  haunt  me  ?  Avaunt — begone— un- 
real mockeiy,  hence !" 

The  lips  of  the  vision  moved,  but  I  could  hear  nothing  except  the  fidnt 
edio  of  my  own  words.  It  has  spoken,  thoue^ht  I  to  myself,  but  as  a 
spirit,  I  presume  its  revdations  are  not  audible  *'  to  ears  of  flesh  and 


To  be  made  desperate  is  to  be  frightened  out  of  fear,  and  such  being 
my  pKght|  I  determined  to  meet  my  supernatural  visitant  face  to  £eu», 
and  solve  the  mystery  of  its  nature  whatever  might  be  the  result.  For 
this  purpose,  I  summoned  all  my  courage,  and  took  three  steps  forward. 
The  spectre  did  the  same,  eyeing  me  all  the  time  with  a  keen  and  startled 
scrutiny,  as  if  it  were  scarcely  less  bewildered  than  myself.  Three  steps 
more ;  we  were  within  an  arm's  length  of  each  other,  I  panted  with  agi- 
tation, so  did  the  phantom,  this  was  somewhat  encouraging  ;  I  slowly 
pat  forth  my  hand,  mentally  ejaculating  "  now  shall  I  know  what  thou 
art''  My  trembling  hand  encountered  a  cold  gleaming  substance,  the 
iray  touch  of  which  revealed  its  nature,  and  I  recovered  the  self-posses- 
fioa  which  had  so  strangely  deserted  me  when  I  beheld  before  me  a  laige 
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cheval-gktfS)  lAnxkL  had  been  pkoed  in  mj  itndy  a  few  boon  before,  cf^ 
paratory  to  its  being  lemored  into  one  of  die  bedrooms.  In  die  ezoited 
and  disordered  state  of  my  mind,  and  in  the  dimness  of  the  room  that 
xendered  every  thing  in^stinct,  I  had  actually  been  haunted  by  the 
xeflecticm  of  my  own  figure  ! 

Relieved  from  the  oppression  of  tins  self-created  nightmare,  my  heart 
leaped  up,  I  breadied  more  freely,  and  would  fain  have  smiled  at  my  own 
folly,  but  I  felt  both  indignant  and  ashamed,  and  petulantly  turning 
itnmd  the  ^ass  with  its  feu^  to  the  wall  so  that  it  coul^  not  again  delude 
me,  I  threw  myself  back  into  my  arm  chair. 

But  my  mind  oould  not  recover  its  serenity,  nor  could  I  altogether, 
even  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  shake  off  the  impression  that  a  fignre 
from  the  world  of  spirits  was  sdll  standing  before  me.  Nay,  as  I  gazed^ 
or  seemed  to  gaze  at  it  through  my  closed  lids,  methought  that  its  lips 
again  moved,  and  that  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  distinctly  articulated  the 
following  words, 

**  Man  of  seventy !  what  have  Heaven  and  the  world  done  for  thee  ? 
What  hast  thou  done  for  Heaven  and  the  world  ?  Raider  unto  thyself 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship !" 

Although  the  silence  and  the  reflection  of  a  few  minutes  convinced  me 
that  this  imagined  mandate  was  the  mere  illusion  of  my  own  excited 
senses,  it  weighed  heavily  upon  my  mind,  and  my  self-accusing  medita- 
tions assumed  the  form  of  the  following  reply  to  the  injunctiim.  In. 
answer  to  the  first  quesdon,  this  b  my  deposition. 

Bom  at  a  lucky  and  interesting  period,  in  the  freest,  hs^iest,  and 
most  civilised  country  of  the  world,  I  received  from  Heaven  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  frame,  and  m^e  than  an  average  share  of  mental  feusuldes, 
however  I  may  have  neglected  to  cnldvate  and  improve  them.  At  the 
age  of  twa[ity-one,  my  father  having  died  when  I  was  a  minor,  I  snc^ 
ceeded  to  a  landed  estate  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  as  I  always  lived  up  to 
my  income,  I  have  actually  spent  upcm  the  enjoym«its  and  luxuries  of 
life  nearly  160,000/.  Even  as  a  cmld  I  was  petted  and  spoiled,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  world  has  done  for  me  since 
my  birth,  in  the  multiform  and  incessant  tribute  that  it  pays  to  the  indi- 
vidual demands  of  wealth  and  dvilisadon.  Hardly  would  it  be  an  exag- 
geration were  I  to  exclaim. 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine! 

icx  it  has  offered  up  sacrifioeB  to  me  as  if  I  were  its  absolute  lord  and 
master.  In  South  America,  miners  have  been  digg^g  the  ore  for  my 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  for  the  minor  magic  coin  that  supplies  almost 
e^ery  want ;  in  North  America,  innumerable  labourers  have  been  pro- 
ducing rice  and  other  ediUes,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  few  my  food,  raiment^ 
and  cigars :  African  nations  have  made  war  upon  each  other  that  slaves^ 
tran^rted  to  the  West  Indies,  might  supply  sugar  and  coffee  for  my 
delectation  :  in  Asia,  millions  have  toiled,  during  dieir  whole  lives,  that 
I  might  never  have  a  moment's  want  of  tea,  silk,  spices,  and  other  pro- 
duets  :  while  Europe  has  lavished  upon  me  all  die  luxuries  which  her 
arts,  her  science,  and  her  manufactures  have  enabled  her  to  pour  forth 
-with  such  unbounded  prodigalily  and  in  such  inimitable  perfection.  Upon 
eveiy  sea^  and  upon  every  roa^  and  with  e^ery  wind,  by  night  and  by 
day,  have  the  purveyon  to  my  pleasures  been  hanrying  towards  me  with 
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dMnrcAripgB.  My  TtekuftUen  are  nliiqiiitoiifl.  TIm  cattle  on  a  himdTed 
Uk  are  modb  ;  so  are  the  ooniy  milky  and  hooej  of  our  En^kh  valleys; 
so  are  the  gn^Me  that  empurple  the  sunny  slopes  of  Fraooe  and  Germany. 
Ak  yields  me  up  its  tenants ;  so  does  the  ocean,  firom  tJiie  turtle  of  the 
Western  Ides,  to  the  humUe  herring  of  our  British  ooasts. 

How  many  droves  and  flocks  of  cattle^  how  many  flights  (thirds,  how 
naay  shoals  of  fish,  have  heen  entombed  in  this  omniyoroas  body,  'twera 
vain  to  fnknlate ;  but  redLcmino^  my  consumption  <^  claret  at  only  a 
bottle  per  diem,  oommencing  wiw  my  entrance  at  coUe^  where  I  first 
learnt  to  be  a  t^ler,  I  find  that  I  must  have  swaUowed  nearly  20,000 
bottles,  exclusive  of  other  wines  ! 

That  I,  an  absolute  idler,  doii^  and  producing  nothing  myself,  might 
m^  this  Sybarite  life  in  perfieet  security  from  either  foreign  6r  domes^ 
awaihnts, — formidaUe  fleets  have  sailed  around  my  native  coasts,  power* 
fbl  armies  have  guarded  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  numerous  and  vigi- 
lant police  has  protected  me  wherever  I  resided ;  and  while  the  whole 
subject  world  has  thus  ministered  to  my  corporeal  wants  and  personal 
safety,  the  tributaries  to  my  mental  gratifications  have  been  equally  nu* 
merous  and  diligent.  Artists  of  every  description,  my  ulnquitous  masters 
of  the  revels,  have  toiled  incessantly  for  my  delight  Architects,  sculp- 
tors, painters,  have  exhausted  their  invention  and  their  skill  to  recreate 
mine  eye  ;  dramatists,  musicians,  composers,  dancers,  have  devoted  years 
to  tibeir  respeedve  callings  that  I  might  lounge  away  a  few  pleasant  hours 
at  an  opera  or  a  play  ;  printers  and  pressmen  and  editors  have  worked 
throi^h  the  whole  night  in  order  that  the  very  latest  public  or  private 
]ntel%ence,  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  entightened  minds,  may  be 
conveyed  to  me  in  the  morning  paper  that  awaits  my  coming  down  stairs 
after  a  long  night's  tranquil  rest ;  novelists  have  radced  their  bnuns  that 
my  mind's  eye,  when  it  wanted  amusement,  may  gaze  upon  scenes  of 
mmoic  life  displayed  before  me  in  all  the  variety  of  a  never-ending  drama  ; 
bards  have  outwatdied  the  midnight  lamp,  or  soared  with  lur-cleaving 
pinions  into  the  realms  of  feney,  that  they  may  spread  before  me  an  in- 
tdlec^nal  banquet,  adorned  with  sweet  and  brilliant  flowers  fresh  gathered 
from  the  Poet's  Paradise ;  and  as  if  the  present  had  not  lavished  oflerings 
enough  to  surfeit  me  with  pleasures,  historians  have  conjured  up  the  actors 
and  the  aedoos  of  the  past,  parading  the  dead  centuries  before  me  with 
all  the  vividness  and  the  magnificence  of  a  living  pageant.* 

This  is  a  pwtion,  and  only  a  portion,  of  what  Heaven  and  the  world 
have  done  for  me.  And  in  return  for  this  prodigality  of  blessings,  for 
tius  sobservient  tribute  £rom  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  what  have  1  done  ? 
What  admowledgment  have  I  made  to  the  Divine  Donor  of  all  my  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments  ?  Ingrate  that  I  am !  I  have  never  recognised 
them  as  I  ooffxt ;  never  felt  Aat  while  they  gave  me  siq>erk>r  rights, 
they  imposed  upon  me  commensurate  duties ;  never  reflected  that  the 
bestower  <^  all  my  gifts  and  advantages  would  one  day  demand  frcnn  me 
an  exact  account  of  my  stewardship.  Occasional  donngs  and  the  rote- 
nmttering  of  responses  in  a  curtuned  pew,  and  such  cold  observance  of 
fenns  and  conventionalities  as  might  just  preserve  my  character  fer  deco- 
Turn,  have  constituted  the  whole  of  my  pharisaical  devotion  ;  but  as  to 
Aat  vital  and  practical  religion  which  showa  its  love  of  ihe  Creator  by 

•  8aggested  hj  a  passage  ia  Dr.  Amott's «"  Elsmcnts  of  Fkysies.'' 
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lovinff  all  thai  he  has  created ;  which  makes  a  man  sensiUe  that  he  has 
a  high  mission  to  perform,  and  that  life  has  heen  giren  to  him  as  a  tenst 
for  his  own  moral  adyancement,  and  for  the  heneBt  of  his  fellow-creatnres  : 
— for  all  these  high  purposes,  the  only  ones  that  can  give  a  dweller  upoa 
earth  a  claim  upon  Heaven,  alas !  for  these  I  hare  liyed  utterly  and 
miserahly  in  vain.  '<  Oh,  my  offence  is  rank  !"  No  defence,  no  excnse, 
no  palliation,  no  plea  is  left  to  me, — and  no  resource,  except  to  confess 
my  life-long  culpability,  and  to  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  mj 
Judge. 

And  what  have  I  done  for  the  world ;  I  have  ^ven  up  to  it  my  three- 
score years  and  ten.  But  Jioto  hast  thou  spent  them,  man  of  sev^ity  ? 
Render  unto  thyself  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  Humiliating  ta^  ! 
but  it  shall  be  performed.  Truth  imposes  upon  me  the  degrading,  but 
richly-merited  penance  of  committing  the  following  record  to  paper  as— 

THE  TIME-TABLE  OF  A  RICH  SEPTUAGENABT. 

Yean. 

I  will  begin  with  the  years  which,  from  the  requirements  of  our 
common  nature,  or  from  my  habitual  waste  of  time,  may  be  con- 
sidered, so  £Eir  as  regards  any  serviceable  purpose,  to  have  been 
absolutely  lost.  Including  the  somnolent  periods  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  makin?  allowance  for  the  slug^sh  habits  of  my 
whole  after-life,  I  ciQculate  that  I  have  slept,  and  dozed,  and 
dreamed  away  nine  or  ten  hours  in  every  twenty-four,  which,  for 
seventy  years  absorbs  about 32 

At  school,  with  tutors,  at  college,  I  spent  about  twenty  years,  and 
having  forgotten,  in  two  or  three,  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  and 
nearly  every  thing  else  that  I  had  learnt,  except  my  collegiate 
vices  and  expensive  habits,  1  cannot  put  down  for  actual  loss  of 
time  less  thfui \Z^ 

Wasted,  not  in  doing  nothings,  for  that  would  embrace  neariy  my 
whole  life,  but  literally  in  doing  nothing^  two  hours  a  day,  about     6 

Expended  in  stag,  fox,  hare,  and  badger  hunting;  in  coursing, 
racing,  cockfignting,  fishing ;  in  shooting  birds  and  beasts  of  all 
sorts — as  I  always  was  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  began  the 
work  of  destruction  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  cannot  reckon  this 
waste  at  less  than  six  hours  a  day,  which,  in  sixty  years  of  313 
days  each,  for  on  Sundays  I  killed  nothing  but  time,  amounts  to  13^ 

x^.B. — Estimating  my  slaughter  as  an  amateur  butcher  at  the 
very  moderate  number  of  only  two  lives  a  day,  exclusively  of  the 
innumerable  sufferers  that  I  have  maimed  and  lacerated,  leaving 
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tiie  friebtfbl  eatalogae.  Oh  that  the  recording  angel  would  let  &11  a  tear 
upon  £e  figures,  *'  and  Uot  them  out  for  ever  l**  Oh  that  I  oouldf  orget 
the  past,  and  cease  to  fear  for  the  future.  But  it  may  not  he.  To  me, 
heneefbrth,  every  day  shall  be  as  a  day  of  judgment,  and  before  mine 
eyes  shall  I  ever  behold  '<  the  great  book,"  with  the  blazon  of  my  wasted 
years,  written  in  the  indelible  ink  of  a  conscience  that  cannot  take  refuge 
in  ohHvion.  Wretch  that  I  am !  Titus  complained  that  he  had  lost  a  day 
because  he  had  not  done  a  good  action.  Alas !  I  have  similarly  lost  a 
fife,  a  whole  life,  a  lon^  life !  Were  I  to  die  this  day,  what  record  of  my 
existence  eould  be  inscnbed  on  my  tombstone  ?  It  would  exhibit  the  dates 
of  my  Inrth  and  of  my  death,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  seventv 
years,  through  which  I  shall  have  passed,  like  an  arrow  through  the  blank 
ttr,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  my  passage,  or  even  a  shadow  to  mark  my 
path.  Atonement !  atonement !  is  there  not  time  for  making  some  sort 
e£  retribution  ?  I  must  not  die,  I  am  afraid  of  death,  because  I  am 
utteriy  adiamed  of  my  life.  It  may  still  be  prolonged.  Men  by  their 
strei^h  may  reach  fourscore  years,  saith  the  Psalmist,  yet  is  their  age 
but  labour  and  sorrow.  Not  thus  shall  it  be  with  me,  if  I  am  longer 
spared.  My  labour  shall  be  a  labour  of  love  ;  my  sorrow  shall  be  for  the 
past,  not  for  the  coming  time;  My  future  existence,  whatever  be  its 
term,  shall  be  offered  up  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  offences  and 
omi^ons  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  will  I 
nass  without  endeavouring  to  deposit  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  human 
Happiness  and  advancement,  without  ardently  seeking  to  discharge  some 
portion  of  the  long  long,  career  that  I  owe  to  Heaven  and  to  the  worid. 

Go  and  do  thou  Ukewi$e^  O  septuagenarian  reader,  if,  unfortunately, 
iky  ^  Time-table"  should  have  borne  any  resemblance  to  mine. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY  THOMAS  BOSCOE,  ESQ. 


LosTJoys  of  innocence  and  childhood!  fled — 
Fled  is  your  light  of  Heaven  that  rose  so  fair. 
When  time  was  young  and  lovely;  grief  and  care 

Have  blighted  now  your  flowers,  their  last  bloom  shed. 

And  all  my  after  days  are  cold  and  dead  : 
Ah,  could  we  kneel  as  then  we  knelt  in  prayer, 
Adore  with  thoughts  no  taints  of  earth  impair, 

Fresh  firorn  the  soul,  our  last  hope  were  not  sped. 

Let  not  the  vision  leave  me  with  my  rest. 

llA4l«/v«i«.1.4>  T  m*^Ai^A  «»1«A«>a  Ai^nlAsa  4\f\-moit>a  ^va-Mk  ■nmnmilflP. 
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^/  LIFE  AND  REMINISCENCES  OP  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

by  cykus  seimmoio,  bsq. 

ChaptxeXX. 

Inaugural  Addreas— Political  Feelings  of  tbe  Poet— Death  of  tlie  PoetTs  Frieiid, 
Dugald  Stewart— Banim*a  Verses— Lord  Dillon  and  the  Symposia-^Charaoter- 
istic  Abstractions— Dinner  Parties — Caraliers  and  Boundheads — ^Prizes  Dia- 
trilmted  at  Glasgow — A  Breakfkst  in  Seymour-street — The  Bishop  of  Toronta 
— Sir  Bobert  PeeL 

The  poet}  upon  his  arriyal  at  Glasgow,  promised  the  students  anew 
that  he  would  dinde  by  them  and  fiU  the  rectorship,  if,  on  doe  considera- 
tion, they  could  iind  no  one  more  likely  to  unite  thw  saffirages,  who  satis- 
fied them  better.  A  new  diection  then  tock  place,  and  Campbell  was  TOtod 
lord  rector  by  a  larger  majority  o£  the  students  dian  before,  and  by  time 
out  of  the  four  nations. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  at  three  o'clock,  no  ezduskm  of  the  pvfaiie 
happening,  a  great  assemblage  of  persons  took  place  at  the  Hall,  and 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  the  building,  galleries  and  all,  was 
filled  to  an  overflow.  For  some  time  a  noise  and  uproar  prevailed,  which 
was  silenced  by  the  PrincipaL  The  oath  being  administered  to  the  new 
lord  rector,  and  having  signed  it,  he  addressed  the  students  to  ibe 
following  effect  :— 

<'  Geihxemen, — It  is  an  understood  conventaonal  propriety  among  all 
civilised  elective  bodies,  that  when  the  tumult  of  election  has  subsided^ 
there  should  be  an  amnesty  proclaimed  as  to  past  hostile  feeling,  and  an 
abstinence  observed  on  the  one  side  from  all  hostile  language,  and  on  the 
other  from  any  ungentlemanlike  expression  of  discontent.  I  come  not 
to  break  up  any  such  amnesty.  I  am  not  capable  of  degrading  myself 
on  this  bench  by  an  insidious  insinuation  against  any  man's  motives  or 
conduct.  You,  in  the  free  exercise  of  your  elective  franchise,  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  right  to  be  divided  in  your  opinions ;  and  this  division, 
would  have  been  to  me,  if  I  needed  it,  only  a  fresh  incentive  to  my  desire 
of  making  you  all  my  constituents  in  your  hearts,  by  the  faithnii  per- 
formance of  my  duty. .  But  contrary  to  what  would  otherwise  be  my 
wish,  I  shall  be  obliged,  for  a  few  moments,  to  speak  of  myself ;  for 
there  are  some  circumstances  respecting  my  motives  and  conduct  in  the 
present  affair  that  may  be  unknown  to,  or  misapprehended  by,  many  indi- 
viduals in  this  assembly.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  before  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  proposed  for  this  high  mark  of  your  fiivoiur,  I  had 
ascertained  the  entire  improbability  of  Lcml  John  Russell's  being  able  to 
accept  of  your  rectorshm,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  him.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  I  knew  not  a  single  pc^ular  name,  except  this  nobleman's,  that  was 
likely  to  have  divided  your  suffrages,  at  the  time  when  I  received  and 
answered  a  first  letter,  frtmi  a  large  portion  of  i^  students,  asking  me  to 
say  explicitly,  whether,  in  the  event  of  being  elected,  I  would  come  and 
take  the  oaui  for  the  thiid  and  last  time.  Now,  a  twelvemonth  had  not 
elapsed  since,  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  with  emotionB  as  justifiable  as  they 
were  fervid  and  sincere,  I  had  declared  to  the  assembled  students  oi 
Glasgow,  assembled,  not  at  my  bidding,  but  by  their  own  spontaneous 
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jBthagiMm^  thai  whikt  I  imd,  I  ahonld  netor  forgiet  tiie  umiufiMtatiaiis 
of  tbeir  sttadimen^  or  refuse  them  any  proof  of  my  interest  in  their 
mUaief  within  the  anall  compaae  of  my  power.  And  now,  when  they 
leoder  me  a  ickea  of  thor  regaxd,  that  was  palpably  meant  to  be  m 
kst  of  its  kind, — and  now  that  they  wge  their  token  on  my  aeceptanoe» 
^  my  symnalhy  in  their  own  interests^ — ^I  ask,  in  the  name  of  eon- 
aistency  and  warm-heartedness,  what  was  the  most  natural  and  pxmer 
niwer  I  should  send  ?  That  I  was  in  bad  health,  I  oould  not  say ;  that 
it  was  impoflsiUe  for  me  to  come,  I  oould  not  say  ;  that  it  would  be  in- 
etMiTenient  for  me  to  come,  I  disdained  to  say.  For  I  dioold  thus  have 
dwwn  myself  a  friend  weighing  the  duty  ai  friendship  Uke  a  light  or 
suspected  coin  in  the  little  scale  of  my  own  couTenience.  Truly  enoii^;h» 
mdeed,  I  might  have  (deaded  my  apology  for  not  coming,  that  I  had 
already  shown  some  proofs  of  my  good-will  in  having  come  last  year^ 
merely  from  anxiety  to  say  a  few  good  w(»ds  in  your  b^ialf  to  the  com* 
Busnoners — a  journey  that  cost  me  my  health,  and  literally  put  my  life 
itself  into  peril.*  But  the  business  between  xa  now,  was  not  a  matter  of 
sentimental  argumentation,  but  a  practical  question,  whether  I  should 
felfil  your  wishes,  and  attempt  to  serve,  what  you  at  least  considered  to 
be  your  interests.  And  if  I  had  spoken  of  my  former  services,  the 
amplest  youth  among  you  would  have  had  a  ri^t  to  ask,  '  If  our  reetor^s 
xeal  last  year  was  so  ardent,  what  has  become  of  it  now  ?  and  if  he 
could  come  to  us  in  sidmess,  why  can  he  not  come  to  us  in  health  ?' 
Besides,  all  your  shrewder  students  know,  as  well  as  I  know,  that,  not 
from  any  feult  or  indiJenoe  of  mine,  but  frtnn  absolute  necessity,  and 
from  due  caution  not  to  moot  certain  points  prematurely,  I  had,  all  but 
tibe  journey  in  bad  health,  a  oomparativdy  easy  and  placid  rectorship ; 
but  that  a  crisis  was  now  coming,  likely  to  renoer  the  rectorship  of  tma 
year  both  a  trying  and  a  troublesome  post.  By  what  honourable  tie  was 
1  then  hound  to  insist  on  leaving  that  post  against  your  general  wish, 
just  at  the  time  when  it  might  be  feared  that  it  would  become  a  little 
more  irksome?  Was  I  to  have  sailed  with  you  all  smiles  and  afiection 
through  the  calm,  but  the  moment  the  water  was  a  little  ruffled,  was  I  to 
show  my  romantic  interest  in  you  by  resolutely  going  on  shore  and 
dbnddenng  at  the  prospect  of  keeping  you  company  for  anotha:  year  ? 
Was  I  to  send  you  a  nne  declaration,  mrsooth,  that  my  soul  and  zeal 
were  still  yours  as  much  as  ever  ;  but  to  let  it  out  after  all,  tiiat  my  zeal 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  that  it  could  not  brook  any  a^tation,  and 
that  it  would  catch  its  death  of  cold  on  the  first  exposure  to  the  slightest 
faveath  of  censorious  opposition  ?  No  I  I  thought  it  more  like  a  man 
to  answer,  that,  if  elected,  I  should  regard  it  as  my  bounden  dn^  to 
come.  And  if  I  had  sent  you  any  ot^  imswer,  you  might  have  been 
generally  satisfied  with  me,  but  I  should  never  have  be^i  satisfied  wi^ 
myself.  I  should  never  have  ceased  to  have  a  secret  misriving,  that  I 
had  tmnted  some  young  and  ingenuous  mind  among  you  inm  a  saspidaa, 
^t  when  men  speak  fervently  of  their  attadmient  to  any  public  cause, 
they  are  not  to  be  literally  understood  as  meamng  all  tluit  they  say. 
I  should  not  have  been  satisfied  that  1  had  acted  up  to  my  dedarations. 
By-and-by  came  a  letter  putting  tiiese  dedaiations  to  the  proof,  and 
invoking  me,  hy  all  my  past  regard  for  the  stndes^  to  come  to  them 
immediately.    This  letter  still  came  frmn  a  majority  of  ihem.    And  you, 

*  See  a  note,  p.  333,  chapter  xvii.,  vol  IzxxL,  which  will  explain  this  allusion. 
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honooiaUe  young  meD,  even  jou  have  offered  me — for  I  am  bound  io 
tbink  you  honourable — let  me  remind  your  candour,  that  still,  when  I 
came,  I  coupled  my  promise  of  abiding  by  my  friends  with  the  offer  of 
withdrawing  and  supporting  any  other  man  who  could  be  found  to  unite 
more  of  your  suffrages.  But  m>m  a  contested  election  I  could  not  fly 
wi^ut  abandoning  my  friends,  and  my  faith ;  and  all  pretensions  to 
moral  courage;  and  without  setting  an  example  to  trustlessness  and 
cowardice  before  a  university  resorted  to  by  the  youth  of  England 
and  of  Ireland,  and  filled  with  the  young  hearts  ^f  my  native  land. 
I,  therefore,  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  this  appointmeHt<,  as  a  tokqri 
of  your  confidence  and  regard.  But  if  I  were  to  thank  yon  for  the 
pageantry  and  publicity  of  the  office,  I  should  record  a  sentiment  to 
wmch  my  heart  is  at  tms  moment  an  utter  and  disdainful  stranger.  For 
supposing,  what  is  any  thing  but  the  case,  that  in  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  my  life,  I  was  much  alive  to  vun-glorious  feeling,  still  your 
rectorship,  honourable  as  it  is — ^if  I  had  been  without  an  afiectionate 
interest  in  my  native  university — would  have  been  but  a  sony  bribe  t<> 
my  most  sel^  calculations.  And  if  I  had  gone  on  these,  I  should  not 
have  had  the  honour  of  now  addressing  you.  But  I  had  no  selfish  or 
ignoble  motives.  And  for  your  crediting  this  assertion,  I  palter  not  witii 
suspicions — I  appeal  to  wliatever  is  honourable  in  your  bosoms — and  I 
demand  belief. 

^*  No,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  you  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  indeed  crushed, 
though  chastened  by  calamity,  but  still  in  a  frtune  of  mind  little  coveting^ 
any  new  sprig  for  my  mere  vanity  to  be  interwoven  with  this  crape. 
Gentlemen,  unavoidable  circumstances  have  robbed  me  of  the  lingua 
that  would  have  been  necessary  for  addressing  you  in  a  worthy  manner, 
on  certain  of  those  points  connected  with  your  studies,  on  which  your 
rectors  have,  for  some  time  past,  felt  it  their  duty  or  their  privil^^e  to 
address  you.  But  I  have  not  forgotten  one  pleasing  privilege  of  office, 
which  is  that  of  adding  to  the  prizes  that  may  contribute  to  excite  your 
emulation  and  to  exercise  your  industry.  I  propose  to  offer  two  silver 
medals,  to  be  competed  for  only  by  the  gown  students,  for  the  best  exer- 
cises in  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  on  subjects  that  shall  be  speedily  an* 
nounoed.  I  propose  also  to  give  two  gold  medals,  to  be  competed  for 
only  by  ungowned  students,  and  graduates,  whether  gowned  or  not,  on 
two  subjects,  which,  though  not  intrinsically  improper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  younger  minds,  might  yet,  as  subjects  of  composition,  distract 
them  from  more  immediately  important  pursuits.  The  first  gold  medat 
which  I  propose  is  for  the  best  English  essay  on  *  The  Evils  of  Intole* 
ranee  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  Religion.'  I  use  this  circuitous 
phrase  from  disliking  to  couple  the  epithet  reUgious  with  that  spirit  of 
intolerance  which,  reversing  the  sublime  aim  of  all  religion,  bows  down 
the  mind  from  its  celestial  aOT>iration  to  the  anxieties  of  this  world  ;  like 
the  Indian  fig-tree,  which,  after  bearing  its  head  loftily  in  the  sky,  turns 
down  agmn  its  branches  from  the  sunshine  of  heaven  to  be  blended  and 
buried  in  the  dirt  of  earth.  Another  gold  medal  shall  be  given  for  the 
best  English  essay  ^  On  the  Comparative  Importance  of  Scientific  and 
Classical  Instruction  in  the  general  Education  of  Mankind.' 

^^  Now  let  no  candidate  imagine  that  I  shall  favour  any  essay  on  this 
subject,  on  account  of  the  side  which  he  takes  as  to  this  or  that  opinion 
in  the  comparative  estimate,  for  I  shall  decide  merely  by  the  dis^y  of 
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talent.  In  nrr  own  opinion  the  importance  of  soienoe  is  paramount ; 
faol  this  idea  inm  an  nnseientifio  man,  and  thus  hattify  tlvown  out  and 
.unaigiiod,  will  not  of  coarse  affect  you,  still  less  I  hope  will  it  cause  jou 
to  sospeet  that  I  would  depreciate  the  beautifying  ana  exaltinfl^  influences 
-of  ebttne  leama^.  No!  For  in  looking  down  thiough  die  furthest 
isnginaUe  vistae  of  fiiturity,  I  cannot  poture  to  mjrs^  any  intelligent 
fctve  age  in  whidi  dsssieal  erudition  shall  not  hold  a  high  and  glonous 
niche  in  the  grand  temple  of  human  knowledge. 

^  I  haTe  nothing  fnrtlier  to  add,  than  to  beg  yon  to  return  assiduously 
to  your  studies ;  and  that  if  any  feuds  have  sprung  up  among  you  in 
ooaeequence  of  this  dection  you  will  bury  them  all  m  generous  ob* 
Jiyion. 

Campbell  returned  to  London  in  tolerable  healdu  He  talked  much  of 
f>eKrtea.  He  contended,  on  the  accession  of  the  Peel  and  WelHngton 
admittiatgation  in  1828,  that  there  was  a  want  of  sound  puUic  opinion 
in  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  to  a  friend, 
whose  transcript  of  his  words  is  before  me,  he  says : — 

<«  Toor  feelings  on  the  aspect  of  afikirs  are  precisely  my  own.  It  is 
net  Uiat  the  Tories  are  in  power  agam,  that  might  be,  but  it  is  vexatious 
because  it  proves  the  lamentaUe  want  of  a  sotmd  public  opinion,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  influential  part  of  the  English  population.  The  Tories 
may  go  out,  but  that  does  not  cure  the  evU.  Reform  must  come  some 
day,  and  that  not  a  distant  one.  Wdlington's  bayonets  cannot  create 
wealth,  but  may  do  much  towards  knocking  it  down.  At  our  time  of 
^fe,  we  can  expect  to  see  no  revival  from  forced  revolution  and  all  the 
misery  it  beings  before  it  brings  good.  I  think  we  all  overiook  one  im- 
portant thing  in  human  affairs,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  one.  We  have 
counted  too  much  on  the  increasing  intelligence  of  society,  without  re- 
ceBeeting  that  besides  intellect  there  must  be  will  to  move  onward,  and 
to  produce  great  ameliorations  in  social  life.  It  is  to  be  feared  matters 
«ie  so  ajraoged  that  the  volitions  of  the  dishonest  few  are  and  will  ever 
be  more  concentrated,  and  therefore  more  operative  than  those  of  the 
muxyt  and  that,  as  of  old,  to  those  that  have  will  be  given.  I  do  not  say 
diat  the  liberal  party  have  acted  over  well,  it  has  shown  division  in  itself. 
Each  man  seems  to  seek  his  own  good,  4md  forget  that  of  the  public 
•is  identified  with  it,  if  it  be  lawful  g(rad." 

He  had  noopmion  of  Huskisson,  who  made  some  noise  at  that  moment 
in  a  liverpocd  speech,  though  he  admitted  that  his  financial  views  augured 
wdL  At  ^e  mveterate  imbecility  of  Lord  Goderich  the  poet  indulged 
in  manj  a  joke,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  time  has  strengthened  the 
kgaii^  of  a  deeper  derisi«m  than  the  poet  ever  commanded  towards  such 
a  minister.  As  the  Catholic  question  gained  ground  the  poet*s  spirit 
seenusd  to  g^  up. 

^  If  we  cannot  have  political  let  us  have  religious  liberty;  it  is  some* 
thin^,  at  least,  for  oor  thou^its  to  be  free." 

But  it  was  only  in  the  socie^  of  his  particnlar  friends  that  he  spoke  so 
fre^  upon  political  topics.     As  a  Whig  he  never  onoe  wavered  in  his 
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hontst  and  stniiglitforward,  and  beeanae  it  prevented  jeara  more  of  ibtt 
meaking,  intrig^g,  lyings  diplomacy  by  wbioh  the  Holy  Alliance 
powera  wonldy  out  of  their  mutual  jealousy,  damage  the  freedom  of  Greeoe, 
if  they  could  not  wholly  prerent  it. 

Campbell^  staunch  as  he  was  to  sound  political  principles^  was  toa 
earnest  and  warm  for  a  politician.  His  yiews  were  liberal,  hig^minded, 
and  sound,  but  he  would  haye  been  a  poor  statesman  firom  these  very 
virtues.  He  would  never  yidd  a  valid  principle,  while  he  would  not  haive 
had  patience  to  work  it  out  by  that  sure  and  slow  process  which  alone 
ensures  success ;  by  that  wearisome  waste  of  effort,  of  language,  of  time 
and  muscle,  which  must  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  render  current  any  one  of 
the  simplest  truths  that  the  cultivated  mind  finds  self-evident.  Was 
it  worth  the  pains  ?  No,  said  Campbell,  for  if  the  people  having  learned 
die  alphabet  will  not  proceed  to  words  themselves,  there  are  only  two  dasaea 
iliat  will  take  the  pains  for  them,  the  foob  and  the  amlntious,  and  one  or 
the  other  have  always  been  rulers  ;  the  first  ever  blundering,  and  the 
last  making  the  pubuc  a  stepping-stone.  To  consume  a  series  of  years 
in  convincing  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  two  and  two  do  not  make 
seven,  is  a  humiliating  task  for  a  prime  minister,  let  his  principks  be 
what  they  may,  and  wat  is  the  whole  history  of  the  matter.  In  truth, 
the  poet  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  public  man ;  his  want  of  applica- 
tion to  business  and  his  impatience  umler  restraint,  as  well  as  his  bochu  of 
the  formal  and  pedantic,  even  where  form  and  pedantry  are,  from  usages 
indispensable,  he  could  never  have  surmounted.  At  committee  huHineas, 
where  all  proceeds  by  dry  rule,  and  one  meeting  is  a  repetition  of  die 
CEther,  he  never  could  do  business  without  showing  much  restiessneas  aad 
a  sense  of  that  lassitude  which  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  more  or  len 
of  excitement. 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  the  same  year,  and 
Lord  Eldon's  opposition  to  that  repeal,  made  Campbell  one  day,  laugh- 
ingly remark  of  that  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  man,  that  what  he  was 
in  law  he  could  not  judge,  but  out  of  it  he  was  an  old  woman.  His  solitary 
warning  to  the  Lords  agunst  the  repeal  r«ninded  him  of  tiie  wamii^  o£ 
tiie  witeh  of  Endor,  without  its  veracity. 

Politics  ran  lu^h  that  year.  The  poet  expressed  his  astonishmait  that 
Peel  should  positively  deny  the  claims  <^  the  Catholics  to  emancipation 
eitiier  upon  the  score  of  justice  or  policy.  Mr.  Peel  was  a  sort  of  Tory 
fiEKVOurite  with  the  poet. 

About  a  month  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  Campbell  lost 
an  old  Mend  for  whom  he  ever  expressed  the  greatest  regard,  one 
of  his  earliest  Mends  too,  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whose  "Philosoidiy 
of  the  Human  Itfind"  he,  l^  habit,  made  frequent  references.  Tfaie 
professor  retained  his  high  mental  qualities  to  the  last,  having  at  eeventy- 
nve  written  a  prefieu^  that  exhibited  an  increase  of  mental  power,  a  con- 
trast of  an  opposite  nature  to  tiie  poet's  own  conformation,  and,  looking 
at  what  a  few  years  were  to  bring  about,  another  of  tiie  many  striking^ 
proofs  of  human  blindness  to  the  future.  When  Campbell  noted  the 
brilliant  mind  cS,  his  Mend  shining  to  tiie  last,  how  littie  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  decay  <^  his  own  genius  so  many  yean  before  the  like  age. 
It  is  true,  tiie  poet  never  calculiUed  upon  a  protracted  span,  and  firequently 
spoke  of  his  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

Banim  sent  me  some  verses  for  tiie  magaiine,  from  Sevenoaks,  wfaic^ 
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Ae  poet  did  not  like,  aod  I  gave  them  to  Pringle  for  his  little  aonuala^ 
"The  Friendship's  OflfiniDg."  The  subject  was  a  toudnng  one.  I  give 
H  here  from  his  own  letter.  ^  niey,"  the  lines,  '^were  at  least  eaniestly 
felt  and  conceived.  Last  sommer,  after  gcnng  down  to  Hastings,  Mra. 
Bamm  and  I  took  a  walk  along  the  path  at  the  bottom  of  Cart  Hill,  and 
passing  the  little  ohorohjard,  which  you  may  reooHect,  we  caaght  a 
glanoe  of  the  headstone  of  the  dangfater  of  an  old  friend,  who  had  jost 
died  in  the  town,  and  whom  we  knew  a  few  months  before.  Yoongv 
heantifrd,  and  good,  after  the  first  fseling  came  the  remarkable  ques- 
tieo — *  Yes,  here  lies  poor  Bessy — before  her  time — yet  what  has  she 
k)st  ?   And  that  answer,  thus  made,  it  was  that  suggested  my  Terses." 

The  poet's  objection  was  not  to  the  verses  but  the  snlnect.  I  was  con- 
vinced of  that.  He  did  not  like  to  see  any  thing  abont  lost  friends, 
as  it  recalled  to  his  mind  what  had  jnst  happened.  The  lines  entitled 
**  The  Death-boat  of  Heligoland  "  were  written  this  year,  and  four  of  his 
•'Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow." 

Li  1828  Viscount  Dillon,  a  great  friend  of  Campbell's,  lannohed  an  epie 
poem,  in  twelve  books ;  the  metre,  blank  verse,  was  recommended  by 
Campbell,  and  had  been  a  work  of  three  years.  There  were  ezceUent 
DOTDts  about  Lord  Dillon ;  he  was  Idnd,  gendemanly,  hospitable,  with  a 
Bandsome  person.  In  company  highly  agreeable,  thou^  g^ven  to 
engross  a  full  share  of  conversation.  In  his  poem  he  imitated  some  of 
tlie  inversions  of  language  in  Milton  and  odiers  of  the  great  poet's  pecu- 
liarities, but,  as  in  aU  siich  cases,  not  with  success.  The  noble  viscount, 
however,  erred  sometimes  on  the  score  of  metaphorical  propriety.  £ 
remember  a  figure  of  his  comparing  the  fiigfat  of  a  female  apparition 
through  the  sky  to  a  locket — 

Rapid  as  roclcet  ruBhing  with  a  hiss 
She  cleaves  the  sky. 

Some  passages  were  very  efiective  and  highly  poetical.  I  am  im- 
«waie  of  the  success  ef  the  work. 

Lord  Dillon  patronised  a  young  lady  as  a  poetess,  and  mentioned  her 
in  the  highest  terms  to  Campbell,  to  whom  she  was,  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared, to  dedicate  her  volume.  This  occurred  in  1828,  but  his  loraship 
had  taiked  of  her  for  nearly  two  years,  and  one  day,  at  ihe  poet's,  said 
*•  She  is  a  wonderfol  girl — she  is  the  girl  to  start  for  the  Derby."  Some 
time  after  the  poet  asked  if  she  had  not  ^bolted,"  as  he  had  heard 
nothing  more  of  her  at  die  winning-post.  The  volume  at  last  appeared, 
with  some  pretty  lines  indicative  of  an  elegant,  well-informed  mind. 

At  the  poet*s  this  amiable  but  somewhat  enthusiastic  nobleman  used  to 
get  into  conversations  of  a  considerable  length,  until  Campbell  either  got 
impatient  or  lapsed  into  one  of  his  abstractions  and  became  lost  to  all 
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Campbell,  BUIod,  and  one  or  two  others,  used  to  meet  at  dinner  at  a 
friend's  house  near  Maida  Hill,  wfa^  the  pleasantness  and  convinality  of 
the  afler-dinuer-hour  were  the  most  agreeable  I  erer  remember.  The 
table  was  strictly  a  ^'conyersible  table,"  nerer  less  than  the  Graces  nor 
more  than  the  Muses  sitting  down  to  it.  In  general  there  were  no  man 
than  six.  Here  all  kinds  of  subjects  were  freety  discussed — poetry,  j^ulo- 
aophy,  economy,  politics,  and  sometimes  religion,  but  nothing  in  the  way 
oi  disputation,  all  being  in  a  strain  of  sober  inquiry  or  illustration,  car- 
ried on  in  good  humour.  There  was  none  of  that  affectation  of  wit, 
the  intention  to  exhibit  which  too  frequentiy  in  those  days  consumed  time 
to  no  purpose;  none  of  that  Sisyphean  effort  which,  toilin^^for  ease 
and  lenty,  falls  back  from  oyer«doinfl^.  The  poet  and  the  peer  both  came 
into  the  world  in  1777,  and  were  wiuiin  a  month  or  two  <n  the  same  ag<e. 
Lord  Dillon  had  a  seat  out  of  Ireland — Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire^  where 
he  dealt  out  a  generous  hospitality. 

At  the  commencement  of  1829,  the  poet  had  become  somewhat  more 
reconciled  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  He  went  abroad  fr^uentiy  and 
saw  company  at  home.  He  had  not  lost  any  portion  of  his  old  abstrae- 
tire  habit,  however,  for  Pring^e  had  been  drcuJating  a  paper  solidtii^  a 
subscription  for  an  unfortunate  youth  named  Henry  Scott  A  copy  was 
put  into  Campbell's  hand  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  the  subject  at  a 
dinner  where  he  was  to  be  in  the  chair.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
the  poet  had  forgotten  the  paper  and  all  about  the  subscription  of  which 
Pringle  had  been  solicitous.  In  fact,  Campbell  had  mislaid  it  at  home. 
Pringle  complained  to  me ;  ''  You  should  have  kept  the  paper  yours^'' 
I  olMcrved,  "  and  having  prepared  Campbell  for  the  expectation  of  it 
beforehand,  have  gone  and  given  it  to  him  at  the  proper  moment;  it  was 
eight  chances  out  of  ten  otherwise  that  he  would  lose  it.'' 

"  Impossible!*'  siud  Pringle,  "  a  charity  matter,  too  ?" 

With  his  habitual  absence  of  mind,  as  I  told  that  excellent  and  kind 
creature,  he  would  have  lost  an  exchequer  bill  in  the  same  way,  the  last 
property  he  had  in  the  world. 

Pringle  then  sent  him  a  note,  recalling  the  circumstance  of  his  inattea* 
^on,  which  the  world  would  have  dedared  was  unpardonable  n^lect,  dis* 
regard  of  charitable  feelings,  and  the  like.     Campbell  instantly  replied: — 

'<  I  was  guilty  of  a  sad  oversight  in  neglectinc^  to  circulate  the  pap^* 
which  you  gave  me,  and  now,  by  some  fatality  1  have  mislaid  it  for  the 
.present,  though  I  shall  seek  for  it,  and  I  think  to  a  certainty  I  shall  find 
It. 

*'  In  the  meantime  I  enclose  3/.  as  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  you 
for  the  behoof  of  the  poor  fellow  in  whom  you  are  so  humanely  interested. 
WTith  much  regard,  and  respect,  &c." 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  poet's  old  way.  I  never  heard  that 
the  paper  was  discovered  ;  the  chances  are  that  it  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

I  think  it  was  the  time  he  last  came  up  horn  Scotland  that  I  crossed 
him  in  the  street  just  as  he  was  entering  his  own  house,  wearied  and 
dusty.  I  went  in  with  him  for  a  (ew  minutes,  when  puttin^^  his  hand 
into  all  hb  pockets,  he  exclaimed  "  1  have  not  lost  them,  surely,  I  had  a 
hundred  pounds  and  more  just  now."  He  searched,  but  searched  in  vain, 
coat,  pockets,  and  alL  He  had  been  set  down  in  the  White-horse  Yard, 
Fetter  Lane,  and  remarked  that  he  was  positive  he  had  the  notes  there. 
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"Bid  he  know  l^e  Dnmben  T 

**  No."  He  set  oS[  to  the  inn  agam,  hut  he  never  heard  any  thing" 
more  of  hb  notes.  He  poUed  them  out  perhaps,  and  dropped  them  in 
tlie  ooach  in  which  he  left  the  inn.  I  found  he  had  hrougnt  them  loose 
m  ins  pocket,  such  was  his  careless  way.  Even  when  he  wished  to  place 
way  thing  at  home  in  security  he  generally  put  it  in  some  place  that  when 
be  wanted  it  he  had  forgotten.  He  soon  forgot  in  the  present  case 
the  loss  of  his  money,  economist  as  he  affected  at  times  to  be.  4 

He  passed  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  in  London,  in  tolerable 
health,  resuming  as  near  an  approach  as  he  could  make  to  his  old* 
dooiesdc  Efe,  th^gh  it  was  easily  seen  that  his  efforts  were  far  from 
flMoessftiL  There  are  so  many  little  things  demanding  female  supervision 
io  the  economy  of  a  household,  that  are  certain  to  be  neglected  under 
male  superintendence,  and  above  all  under  the  superintendence  of 
oDe  so  **  helpless,"  to  use  Mrs.  Campbell's  word,  as  the  poet  was,  that  the 
vant  of  her  who  had  for  so  many  years  filled  up  the  void  now  become 
wider  in  die  poet's  existence,  was  every  day  more  and  more  visible.  On 
the  loss  of  Mn,  Campbell  he  had  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life,  without 
ad^rtadon  for  the  change  or  experience  to  direct  him  how  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  It  is  with  many  like  the  severance  of  life  itself  to  be  thus 
torn  away  firom  past  habits  to  form  new  ones.  Confidence  in  self 
oa?  do  much  to  retrieve  such  a  state  of  things,  but  it  will  as  ofl;en  lead 
vide  of  the  mark  as  it  will  steer  successfully,  while  in  any  case  there  are 
BO  more  than  partial  restoratives,  since  the  memory  of  past  things, 
fike  an^ue  corns,  gaining  additional  value  firom  the  green  rust  of  time,' 
■  qiinte  sufficient  to  prevent  the  present  firom  yielding  satisfaction. 

He  decked  his  table  with  firesh  plate  and  gave  dinners,  occasionally,  as  if 
he  wished  to  seek  in  society  at  home  the  removal  of  that  desolateness  of 
feeBog  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  not  experience.  His  table  had 
iddom  more  than  six,  including  himself  and  son,  or  eight  at  most  I 
sever  recollect  to  have  seen  more.  His  dinners  were  frugal  and  well 
served,  there  was  nothing  extraneous ;  all  was  in  good  taste,  too,  at  thia 
tane,  for  he  had  not  yet  betaken  himself  to  those  changes  of  domicile  nor 
that  disregard  of  comfort  whidi  he  afterwards  fell  into  as  he  drew  more  to- 
wards his  last  years.  I  well  remember  his  giving  two  dinners  in  the. 
Mth  of  January  in  this  year  on  account  of  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  that  were  truly  characteristic. 

"  Hold  yourself  disengaged,  my  good  friend,  for  the  29th  of  January," 
he  said  to  me,  some  days  prior  to  that  time,  and  to  clench  my  attention, 
he  wrote  me  a  fi)rmal  note,  a  wonderful  thing  for  him  to  do  when  we 
woe  so  intimate.  I  was  on  no  account  to  miss  that  particular  dinner- 
P>^,  and  I  promised  to  keep  myself  disengaged  accordingly. 

When  the  day  arrived  I  could  not  conjecture  who  I  wus  to  meet.  The 
^nner  hour  was  fixed  later  than  usual.  On  entering  his  drawing-room 
ia  Upper  Sevmour-street,  West,  I  found  myself  the  first  guest.  Presently 
the  poet,  who  had  been  dressing,  came  in,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
^fpie  of  surprise  finr  which  I  cowd  not  account  'M  see  I  am  the  first 
«ltheparhr,''8aidL 

"  Tes,"  he  replied.     *•  You  are  dressed — did  you  come  to  dine  ?" 

"To  be  sure  1  did— this  is  the  29th  of  Januanr." 

''Tea ;  but  I  did  not  invite yotf  for  that  day. 

''But  you  did  thouflrh— I  have  your  note  of  invitation  at  home  inta 
thebaigidn."  ^  ^ 
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*^  I  did  not  mean  it  for  to-daj,  but  for  to-morrow;  I  had  a  particdar 
reason — it  is  my  blmider,  I  see — ^you  must  stay  and  dine  now.  I  will 
tell  you  my  reason  for  not  asking  you  to-day.  I  havefinends  on  all  sides 
in  politics,  as  you  know,  and  too  many  to  sA.  altogether,  so  I  meant  to 
divide  them.  Tories  to-day  and  Whigs  to-morrow.  Now,  I  intended 
you  for  to-morrow's  party.  They  are  high-flyers  coming  to-day,  some  o£ 
them  excellent  friends  ot  mine,  baning  politics  ;  you  know  two  of  them. 
Sir  Francis  Freeling,  and  Mr.  Courtenay." 

<^  You  intend  to  escape  a  combustion  that  way»  I  suppose,"  was  my 
obtervation. 

*^  I-might  be  fearful  <^  one  in  truth  with  some  of  you  Whigs.  Be« 
member,  I  am  Tory  to-day.  I  was  afraid  if  I  asked  you  we  might  talk 
the  Brunswickers  of  Cumberland  over  onoe  more,  uid  o£fend  my  esT»- 
lier  friends — good  in  all  but  politics.*' 

^  We  will  not  talk  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiiand  and  Protestant  aaoen^ 
dency,"  I  remarked,  "  we  can  find  other  topics." 

<<Ye^"  said  the  poet,  laughingly,  "^  but  if  they  toast  the  <  Cnmberiand 
Brunswickers  for  ever,  and  down  with  all  Pi^ists,'  you  will  gire  tibe 
^  Scarlet  Lady  at  once  in  the  way  of  reprisal  V  '* 

<<  Oh,  no,^  I  replied,  ^  I  shall  be  in  your  house.  It  shall  be  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory,  King  William  and  the  Orang^emen,  not 
forgetting  the  Curse.*  But  for  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  shall  start 
home  again." 

This  the  poet  would  not  hear  about ;  and  remarked  he  was  only  jesting, 
that  his  company  that  day  was  such  as  he  hig^y  yalued.  *^  You  shall 
stay  now  and  get  two  dinners  in  j^ace  of  one.  The  Brunswickers  will 
be  left  the  odier  side  of  the  Channel,  and  we  need  not  broach  Cadiolic 
Emancipation."  We  had  some  more  jesting,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
poet  observed  that  the  morrow  was  the  SOth  of  January,  and  that,  as  ail 
Ids  guests  would  be  CromwelHans,  he  would  haye  a  calTs  head.  ^'  All  the 
party  for  to-morrow  are  of  the  right  kind,  staunch  Cromwellians — sturdy 
Boundheads.  We  must  toast  the  immortal  memory  of  old  Noll !"  The 
poet  was  in  one  of  his  lively  and  happy  humours,  continuing  in  the  same 
strain  of  pleasantry,  when  Sir  Francis  Freeling  was  annouxK^d,  and  his 
jesting  terminated.  Among  the  quests  that  day  I  remember  the  present 
Adjutant-General,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Norman  Mae-> 
donald,  and  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  I  forget  who  the  others  were. 
The  evening  passed  off  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  manner,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  a  small  conversational  party. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  again.  Among  the  guests  were  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Guards.  The  la«t» 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  good  soldier  but  an  eccentric  man.     He  hftd 
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wriinHgnts  at  the  wiU  of  any  single  man,  and  indeed  in  any  case.  H» 
thought  that  ri£;our  in  punishment  never  mended  an  adult  mind.  The 
cslone!  said  he  had  enemies  enough  to  make  use  of  the  rumour  to  do  him 
sEl  the  mischief  they  could,  but  he  did  not  regard  them  a  rush.  K  he 
kid  done  wrong,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  have  passed  the  cir- 
cwpstance  over  without  reprobation. 

'^  I  would  do  it  affain,  Campbell.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  Th« 
i£Eeiioe  waa  one  which  none  but  English  soldiers  and  the  scum  of  those 
would  commit.  There  is  a  brodierhood  in  the  continental  armies  between 
Bian  and  man,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  does  not  exist  among  our  men,  duit 
would  hacve  prevented  such  a  crime  amone  them.  I  was  made  govemop 
e(  the  ci^  of  Broasels  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  great  many 
voQoded  men  were  brought  there ;  some  severely,  others  very  slightfy 
wounded  indeed.  Some  of  these  last,  who  walked  about,  coming  into  the 
IwspitaJB  only  to  fasre  thdr  wounds  examined^  stole  the  blankets  from  the 
beds  under  tneir  suffering  and  dying  comrades,  and  went  and  sold  then| 
fv  brandy.  Think  of  the  hearts  of  the  rascals  who  could  do  such  an 
Uoman  diing.  I  did  flor  them  for  it,  and  would  do  it  again.  I  made 
ikse  feel  in  hoAj  who  had  no  humanity  in  their  hearts,  not  even  towards 
wtss  comraoes. 

^Tfaat  was  an^ctveme  case,"  some  one  observed  ,*  '^the  men  deserved 


^  The  army  was  fuU  of  men  that  were  a  disgrace  to  it.  In  my  regi- 
mtsA  of  guards,  half  were  very  bad  characters  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  a  good 
■any  were  attorneys'  clerics,  hackneyed  in  every  species  of  villany." 

^  Not  the  wont  of  all,^  it  was  observed ;  "  the  regiment  might  have 
U  their  masters." 

'^True,"  said  Jones.  ^'The  excellence  of  our  non-commissioned 
officers  and  thor  vigilance  was  the  means  of  repressing  much  that  was 
bad  among  the  men.  Soldiers  in  such  a  place  as  London  must  be  worse 
men  than  nature  intended  them,  when  they  do  not  become  soldiers  until 
tfaey  have  run  the  round  of  every  vice  there,  as  was  the  case  with  too 
Bany  in  my  battalion.'^ 

I  well  recoUeot  Jones  relating,  I  think  on  this  very  occasion,  that  he 
wu  on  guard  at  Cotton  Garden,  (the  rece^)tacle  in  which  were  carefully 
codosed  the  witaesses  against  Queen  Caroline),  and  the  secrecy  observed 
vspecting  the  arrival  of  one  of  tihem,  about  whom  her  maj^t/s  legal 
advisers  were  in  t^e  dark.  Jones  obtained  the  requisite  information,  and 
vas  suspected  of  having  done  so  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  whose  mediocrily  of 
understandmg  was  well  matehed  by  his  illiberality  of  spirit.  Jones  had 
before  this  ta^en  i^  an  address  to  the  queen  in  his  fiill  uniform  of  the 
Gaards.  This  was  flagrant  disloyalty  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  view,  and  he 
made  it  the  eround  of  a  desire  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  Jones  should 
be  eashiered  and  dismissed  the  service.  The  du^  with  his  customaiy 
straightforwardness,  replied  that  had  Jones  sneaked  up  with  an  address  in 

E*  in  clothes,  it  might  be  different,  but  he  had  g^ne  up  openly,  and  he 
e  duke)  did  not  see  why  a  soldier  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  express 
sentiments  imon  a  civil  question  as  any  one  who  was  not  in  the  army 
— ^lat  Colonel  Jones  had  omimitted  no  military  offence. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  remember  Jones  relatin?  one  day  at  the  poet's 
tiUe,  another  anecdote  equally  honourable  to  the  duke,  which  took  place 
long  befiHce  tme  had  lud  his  whitening  hand  i;^n  the  veteran  sotdiei^ 
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A  partieular  regiment  becoming  vacant,  the  king  (Georffe  IV.)  said  ihat 
one  of  the  Conynghams  must  have  it.  The  duke  objected  that  thexe 
were  officers  of  long  standing  who  had  the  prior  claim,  and  could  not  be- 
passed  over  in  such  a  manner  without  injury  to  the  service.  The  king^ 
replied,  '^  Neyer  mind,  Arthur,  let  Conyngham  haye  the  regiment."  The 
duke  returned  to  town  from  Windsor,  iHiere  the  conversation  tock  f^Mcmy 
and  gazetted  &  Ronald  Ferguson. 

In  April  this  year  Campbeli  took  a  journey  into  Scotland  agun,  aldKH]|;b 
he  had  been  down  three  months  before.  The  object  was  to  dis* 
tribute  the  prizes  which  it  has  been  already  seen,  from  nis  address  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow,  it  was  his  intention  to  give  them  for  eorfcun 
essays  upon  subjects  he  had  designated.  I  find  that  he  reached  Glaagoir 
on  the  6th  of  April,  from  the  following  communication  which  I  have  in 
my  possession,  stating,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  where  bnsiDess' 
was  to  be  transacted  under  his  arrangement,  that  some  error  had  taken 
place: — 

**■  I  arrived  here  this  morning,  when  I  learnt  to  my  mortification  that 
the  prize  exercises  for  my  medals  had  been  sent  to  London.  They  muat 
have  come  to  Seymour  Street  this  morning.  Will  you  have  thegoodneasy 
my  dear  friend,  to  get  them  sent  off  immediately  to  me  per  mail,  addreflaed 
to  me  at  Wm.  Gray's,  Esquire,  Claremont  Place,  Glasgow.  With,  best 
remembrances,  I  remain,  &c.  (though  with  a  wretched  steel-pen).'' 

He  was  occupied  until  the  17th  of  the  month  in  Glasgow,  about  the 
a£Burs  of  the  university,  diuing  which  time  he  decreed  the  priaes  for  the 
different  essays  which  had  been  sent  to  London  for  his  decbion,  under  the 
idea  that  he  would  not  have  gone  down  to  Scotland  for  that  purpose. 
His  zeal  in  his  office  and  his  attachment  to  the  place  of  hb  instruction  and 
of  his  much-cherished  youthful  recollections,  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  absent  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  above  letter  shows. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  still  in  Glasgow,  for  he  wrote 
from  thence  under  that  date. 

^'  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  I  have  brought  my  rectorial  matters 
to  a  settlement,  and  am  now  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  place  for  Edin*- 
burgh,  from  whence,  on  Monday  next,  the  20th,  I  shall  embark  for  Lon- 
don. I  am  bringing  with  me  one  of  the  students,  whom  I  have  invited  ta 
to  stop  a  month  with  me  in  town — will  you  have  the  kindness  to  order 
my  servant  to  have  a  bed  ready  for  him,  6ic.  I  long  to  tell  you  all  my: 
adventiu'es  here." 

The  first  notice  I  had  of  his  return  was  a  note  to  the  following  effect, 
undated : — 

'*  I  have  returned  sooner  than  I  expected,  last  night,  and  am  here  at 
your  service  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  like  to  come  to-day.  I  have  an 
apology  to  make  to  you,  which  I  must  make  verbally. 

"  P.  S. — By  an  early  hour,  I  mean  five  or  so.  1  am  g^ing  out  at  two* 
Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  say  whether  you  wiU  come  at  five 
or  later." 

To  what  the  apology  related  I  have  now  no  recollection.  I  went  over 
and  dined.  The  poet  was  in  excellent  spuits,  and  entered  into  a  detail 
of  his  journey  and  of  the  high  ratification  he  felt  at  his  reception  in  the 
third  year  or  his  rectorship.  He  spoke  of  the  piece  of  plate  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  memento  of  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  his  life,  and- 
aaid  that  he  never  felt  so  strongly  before  the  impresdon  made  from  by 
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gooe  -jwn^  Tliat  he  knew  it  was  a  deluflion  of  tbe  past  which  conferred 
Tx^  them  their  present  Talue,  hat  that  he  could  hardly  overcome  hy 
nafeon  the  fftDacy  of  thor  snpmor  worth  over  existing  objects.  That  as 
he  might  not  a^ain  visit  Scotland,  he  had  taken  a  silent  leave  of  the 
daces  to  which  he  had  been  most  attached  in  early  life.  I  rather  won- 
eered  this  had  given  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  his  pen,  that  remained 
meka  Minerva,  In  the  former  year  he  had  published  his  **  Lines  on 
Revisiting  a  Scottish  River,**  af^r  his  return  mm  Glasgow,  but  now, 
Mihaps,  his  feelings  were  too  deep  to  find  a  vent  this  way.  1  remember 
he  dwelt,  even  with  pathos,  upon  recollections  of  his  early  life,  as  I 
Bever  heard  him  do  before,  for  he  was  exceedingly  reserved  al>out  all  that 
idated  to  his  personal  feelings,  as  if  he  womd  fain  have  it  thought  he 
was  indifierent  to  that  vrhich  most  affscted  mankind  in  general,  or  else 
from  natural  habit.  He  spoke  of  calling  upon  some  friends  in  Edinbur^ 
and  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  was  not  at  home  when  he  came  through. 
He  moke  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  hearing  that  he  was  not  in  as  g^od 
hetkn  as  every  body  wished ;  of  the  continued  changes  he  observed  in 
the  Scottish  capital,  to  which  he  expressed  a  great  attachment,  and  wound 
ip  an  by  remarkii]^  that  he  thought  the  locality  of  a  vast  capital  like 
LoDd<m  had  thb  recommendadon  in  its  favour,  that  it  made  personal 
diaoges  less  yisiUe,  and  buried  in  its  perpetual  round  of  bustle  and  anxiety, 
die  acotenese  of  those  feelings  which  m  the  country,  from  their  causes 
bdog  continaally  present,  were  sure  to  be  prolonged  to  no  good  end. 
Whai  did  it  matter,  we  run  the  same  inevitable  round  towards  age,  less 
pefxieptibly  in  London,  too,  than  in  the  country,  here 

Tempera  labnntur,  tacitisque  senescimus  annis, 
it  was  some  consideration  not  to  have  the  continued  observation  of  it 
before  our  eyes. 

I  remarked  that  he  had  lef%  the  poetical  for  the  philosophical  mood, 
which  was  rather  a  strange  thing  with  him. 

**  My  good  friend,**  he  replied,  "  a  poet  is  a  philosopher  ;  the  world 
won't  think  so,  because  his  lessons  are  not  delivered  according  to  the 
conventional  ideas  of  the  philosopher's  lang^uage.  The  difference  is,  that 
the  poet  gives  the  same  lessons  over  sparkling  wine,  that  the  dry  philo- 
sopher gives  without  even  a  glass  of  water  to  moisten  his  mouth." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  as  before,  Campbell  gave,  now  and  then, 
breakfast-parties  to  eight  or  ten  literary  fnends.  I  cannot  recollect 
whether  it  was  this  year  or  the  preceding  that,  at  one  of  these  parties,  he 
played  me  a  trick,  which  he  enjoyed,  and  to  which  as  late  as  1839  he  re- 
ferred in  a  mode  which  showed  that  though  his  bodily  strens^th  had  began 
to  exhibit,  in  no  slight  degree,  symptoms  of  that  decay  which  year  by  year 
became  so  much  more  ^u)le,  his  memory  in  no  way  failed  Inm.  Several 
Ktenuy  men  and  others  were  present.  I  remember  Washington  Irving, 
Thomas  Pringle,  Leigh  Hunt,  General  Lallemand,  and  others.  I  was 
seated  next  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Toronto,  then  Dr.  Strachan,  Arch- 
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care  exercised  in  respect  to  moral  character  in  choosing  clergymen  in 
Scotland  than  in  England — addressing  myself  now  and  then  to  Dr.  Stiadiaa 
directly.  Thence  i  proceeded  to  other  points,  in  which  I  conceived  the 
church  of  Scotland  had  an  advantage  over  that  of  England.  Campb^ 
now  and  then  said  somethinc^  in  a  low  tone,  for  no  other  end  save  to  pro- 
long the  deception  I  was  under.  At  length,  I  paid  the  church  of  SootEMid 
ao  many  compHments  as  being  more  simple  in  form.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  not  speak  of  i^ostolic  fishennen  and  purple  thrones  and 
mitres  being  irreconcileable  to  primitive  Christmnity,  1  mtrly  g^ed  the 
good  archdeao(m,  who  soon  withdrew  solus  to  the  drawing-room.  Can^ 
bell  could  contain  no  longer.  He  stated  to  all  present  that  Dr.  Stradiaa 
was  of  the  church  of  England,  archdeacon  of  Torimto,  in  Canada,  a  very 
good  man,  and  an  old  fnend  of  his. 

*^  You  have  done  your  own  business  now,"  said  Campbell  to  ma. 

<<  Why  I  saw  you  did  not  disapprove  what  I  said.'' 

^-  Oh  no,"  he  replied,  ^'the  doctor  is  very  goodaiatured,  and  to  pmidi 
cne  of  the  orthodox  who  put  faith  in  prelacy  is  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  a 
covenanter,  as  of  course  I  am." 

I  felt  annoyed ;  I  w<»dd  not  willingly  give  any  one  offence,  aad  I 
feared  I  had  hurt  ihe  asdideacon's  fsehngs.  Ten  years  parsed  ttwqr^ 
when  coming  up  to  town  from  the  country  in  1889,  1  went  to  spend  aa 
evening  widi  Campbell  and  some  friends  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  where  he 
then  had  chambers.  The  third  guest  that  ent««d  the  i^artment  was 
Dr.  Strachan,  the  self-same  individuaL  Campbell,  as  the  door  opened, 
said, 

^'  How  must  I  address  you,  as  Mr.  Archdeacon,  or  my  Lord  Bishop  ?** 

*^  I  am  not  bishop  until  next  week,"  replied  Dr.  Strachan. 

Then,  advancing  further  into  the  room,  Campbell  archly,  and  with  one 
of  his  significant  smiles,  introduced  him  by  saying, 

"  This  gentleman  I  think  you  must  know.  Dr.  Strachan.** 

I  confess  I  felt  awkward,  until  the  archdeacon,  with  perfect  good- 
humour  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  politeness,  spoke  as  if  the  past  had  never 
been,  and  supported  the  conversation  in  a  mode  that  showea,  or  he  wished 
to  have  it  believed,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  incident.  The  archdeacon's 
conduct  prevented  my  apologising  for  what  was  unintentionally  offensive, 
which  else  I  should  most  assuredly  have  done  at  that  distance  of  time. 
Campbell  had  been  fond  of  speaking  of  the  innocent  mischief  into  which  he 
contnbuted  to  run  me  in  the  affair,  and  did  not  faSi  afiberwards  to  tell  me 
if  he  heard  any  thing  of  the  reverend  archdeacon  after  his  return — that  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  him — that  he  was  well,  and  so  on.  He  did  not 
the  less  delight  at  our  last  meeting,  and  truly  as  it  was  one  of  the  last 
evenings  I  enjoyed  in  the  poet's  society,  so  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
one. 

"  Dr.  Strachan  is  a  real  and  estimable  fiiend  of  mine,**  said  Campb^ 
"  we  are  of  different  political  sentiments,  but  jight  thinking  men  never 
feel  a  distaste  for  each  other  upon  that  account,  if  they  possess  true 
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Catbolie  Elinancipation  was  at  this  time  the  engrossiiig  topic  of  conver- 
flitioD.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  yielding  to  tiie 
necessity  of  the  measure,  obtained  more  than  one  eulogium  from  the 
poet 

''  See  here,"  said  the  poet,  showing  me  a  letter  from  Ireland,  in  the 
Bonth  of  January  or  Fennuury,  '<  there  will  be  serious  work  in  Ireland ; 

Pe^  says is  the  greatest  ignoramus  or  unaccountable  that  ever 

filed.  He  wrote  to  the  lord- lieutenant  a  school-boy  letter,  most  insolent 
lod  orerbeaiing^  and  attributing  his  recall  to  his  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Curtis,  though  that  correspondence  was  not  published  till  after  the 
netH  had  arriyed  here — ^this  is  too  bad  eren  fen:  Candor  '  himsel£* " 

*'  Soft  and  £Eur,*'  sud  the  poety  ''  parliament  is  but  just  opened.  1£ 
fed  oppoaes  the  measure,  it  will  still  be  earned.  I  cannot  believe  he  will 
hold  out  in  oppesition." 

Some  very  severe  remarks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct,  then  Mr. 
Peel,  in  afterwards  giving  his  late  assent  to  that  measure,  were  made 
in  die  poet's  hearing.  It  was  contended  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  pxin- 
ciples,  £amken  his  firiends,  and,  fbr  the  sake  of  place,  cast  a  stain  upon 
htt  teputation.  Camj^ll,  whose  politioal  tenets  had  never  varied  through 
fifi»,  and,  therefiore,  might  be  supposed  more  likely  than  individuals  o£ 
beier  political  principles  to  join  in  the  censures  thus  unspaiingly  dealt 
OBt,  <m  the  contrary,  vindicated  the  conduct  of  PeeL  He  insbted  that 
ian  was  no  reason  to  suppose  one,  who  was  independent  in  fortune,  and 
sified  to  a  pow«::fiil  party  for  so  long  a  period,  as  Peel  had  been,  would 
chanse  his  opinion  without  a  conviction  tnat  he  was  acting  for  the  public 
benefit,  giving  way  not  to  any  alteration  effected  in  his  own  previous 
prejudices,  but  to  the  consideration  that  those  prejudices,  placed  m  com- 
petition with  a  great  public  advantage,  must  not  be  suffered  to  contravene 
its  (operations.  Our  honest  convictions  were  not  dependent  upon  our 
wills,  nor  should  t^ey  be  upon  our  party  feelings,  and  to  restrain  their 
effects  because  they  opposed  our  wishes  or  attachments,  might  become 
tiiose  who  never  actea  from  honest  conviction  at  all,  but  could  not  so 
•Derate  with  those  who  had  better  constituted  minds,  and  more  enlarged 
ioeas.  Peel  might  have  been  given  to  look  too  little  in  advance  of  the 
moment  in  judging  of  a  great  public  question,  it  might  be  a  constitutional 
failing,  a  misfortune,  but  surely  when  the  moment  came  that  he  saw  the 
adfaatage  of  a  conduct  opposite  to  that  he  had  before  pursued,  and  with 
Mdness  and  honesty  gave  it  his  support— though  at  a  late  period,  com- 
ptmttvely,  he  did  not  merit  censure,  but  praise.  He,  Campbell,  would 
Bot  allow  that  motive  was  in  such  a  case  to  be  impugned  in  the  precipitate 
Banner  which  it  had  been — by  too  many  people.  He  thought  the  great 
preponderance  of  evidence  was  in  Peel's  favour,  and  he  would  not  suffer 
the  predilections  of  Whig  or  Tory  to  mingle  with  the  examination  of 
the  causes  of  such  a  change  in  the  minister.  He  knew,  because  it  was 
openly  shown  by  the  reasons  they  gave,  that  bigotry  in  religion,  and  a 
want  of  right  reasoning,  were  the  main  springs  of  the  opposition  made 
to  complete  emancipation^ to  the  removal  of  every  sort  of  restraint  that 
eiisted  connected  with  opinion,  whether  with  ^'Jew  or  Greek."  Actions,  not 
opinions,  were  the  objects  of  legal  restraint,  because  the  one  was  depen- 
aent  upon  volition,  and  the  other  was  not — the  one  concerned  man,  was 
and  visible,  the  otiier  arraigned  mental  and  unseen  agencies. 
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The  advancement  of  knowledge  caused  the  growing  conviction  of  this 
tnith.  It  was  operating  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  it  was  rather  hard 
to  censure  a  British  minister  for  becoming  a  party  to  a  state  of  things 
that,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  inevitable.  Peel  had  nothing  to  fear  firom 
the  reproach  that  he  had  differed  from  narrow-minded  friends,  and  in- 
cuned  their  censures  for  insuring  a  ereat  benefit  to  his  countnr.  For 
his,  Campbell's,  part,  he  should  ever  feel  happy  at  the  change  in  Peels 
opinions,  and  concede  to  him  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  act,  as  well  as^ 
esteem  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  party,  as  one  made  for  the  publie 
benefit. 

Again  and  again  he  heard  the  minister  attacked  for  changing  his- 
sentiments,  and  as  often  used  similar  arguments,  insbting,  too,  that  Peel 
was  not  bound  to  go  out  of  office  unless  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  against  him.  He  was  rather  constrained  to  remain  in  place- 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  measure  of  Emancipation,  and  not  because 
he  had  once  thought  as  his  friends  did — ought  he  to  suffer  the  good  in-' 
tended,  to  be  marred  for  the  sake  of  his  party  ?    The  alteration  in  Peel  V- 

dcy  had  been  from  wrong  to  right  prindples,  he  had  not  acted  as  some^ 
^  done,  and  gone  over  from  right  to  wrong,  sacrificing  liberal  and 
enlarged  to  narrow  and  selfish  views.  Peel,  in  advocating  Emanci- 
pation, hdd  done  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  was  entitled  to  be  judged 
fairiy  on  that  particular  measure,  by  the  good  the  change  in  his  sentiments 
would  confer  upon  the  community,  and  not  by  Whig  or  Tory  partialities* 
Thus  Campbell  showed  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  party  upon  this  question* 
Again  and  agsun  I  heard  him  allude  to  it,  and  almost  in  the  same  tenns. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  from  his  own  conviction  of  the  in- 
justice of  Peel  giving  up  to  party  cabal  the  completion  of  a  measure  then 
deemed  necessary  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  essential  to  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen.  Campbell  did  not  deny  that  Peel's  former  party 
might  complain,  but  that  was  not  the  point  where  a  public  benefit  was 
the  question.  Peel's  want  of  foresight  might  be  a  constitutional  failing; 
foresight  had  been  denied  to  many  characters  of  eminence — it  was  re- 
markably wanting  in  numberless  instances  in  the  transactions  of  persons 
in  ordinary  life,  and  might  be  wanting  in  a  statesman  as  well  as  in  any 
rimilar  individual  who  possessed  the  other  qualifications  for  office.  If  so, 
it  was  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  and  despite  the  misfortune  the  good  had 
been  done,  the  true  sense  of  the  thing  hod  become  visible  in  f^rae  to  effect 
what  was  wanted.  It  was  singular  that  Campbell  thus  strenuously  defended 
this  statesman  in  those  days  upon  the  very  point  on  which,  since  he  has 
been  deceased — the  statesman  has  shovm  more  striking  lapses.  It  was 
nngular  too  that  a  Whig  so  zealous  as  Campbell,  should  become  Peel's 
champion,  when,  by  so  many  of  the  Tory  party,  his  conduct  was  placed 
en  the  list  of  unquestionable  equivocations. 
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PAQUERETTE:  THE  STAR  OF  A  NIGHT. 

A  STOBY  OF  PABIS  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  CHAK TILLY,"  &C. 

Chaftkb  VHI. 
^'PAUYBS  JACi^UES/' 

^  I  HAD  tliiis  been  for  some  time  without  paying  my  vitit  to  the  young 
am,  and  when  at  length,  by  dint  of  self-reproach  and  self-encouragement, 
I  had  brought  myself  to  a  decision  that  I  would  without  delay  repair  to 
Jut  manaaide^  it  was  with  a  kind  of  vague  and  undefined  dread  upon  ray 
nmid  that  late  one  eyening  I  did  so.  To  my  surprise  I  found  him,  at- 
thongh  at  so  late  an  hour,  seated  at  his  easel,  eyidently  greatly  improved 
both  in  health  and  spirits,  {or  he  was  whistling  a  lively  air  when  I  en* 
teied,  and  when  I  advanced  near  to  him  my  wonder  grew  to  find  the 
blue-winged  Azurine,  the  Mecca  pigeon  which  I  myself  had  sold  some 
time  befioffe,  perched  upon  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  playfully  pecking 
at  a  cherry  which  he  was  holding  at  arm's  length.  On  the  table  by  hw 
aide  stood  a  basket  of  costly  fruits,  and  a  flaam  of  rich  Spanish  wine  ; 
and  instead  of  Uie  gentle  reproach  which  I  had  so  much  dreaded  on  my 
entrance,  he  courteously  accosted  me  with  a  pressing  request  to  partake 
of  the  Bruit  and  wine  whidi  was  spread  out  b^ide  him. 

^He  doubtless  caught  the  expression  of  wonder  which  my  countenance 
conveyed,  fiv  he  said,  while  he  coloured  up  to  the  very  forehead, 

^  *  I  have  had  a  return  of  good  fortune  since  you  came  to  see  me  last, 
•Geoigette.  A  friend  has  been  to  visit  me,  and  has  met  with  such  good 
soeeess  in  the  sale  of  those  drawings  which  you  could  not  dispose  of  at 
any  nrioe,  that  all  my  courage  has  returned  to  make  me  work  with  re- 
doubled ardour ;  and  see,  my  sweet  Aaurine  has  returned  again,  all  the 
more  loving  and  beloved  for  her  short  absence.'  And  then,  evidently  to 
bide  his  eimMurrassment,  he  took  the  bird  upon  his  finger,  and  while  kiMing 
its  open  beak,  stroked  down  its  variegated  feathers,  which  flashed  as  the 
fig^  fell  upon  them  with  the  many-«oloured  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

^  I  stayed  but  a  few  moments,  for  I  felt  in  some  measure  wounded  by 
the  want  of  confidence  on  the  pcurt  of  Louis,  for  he  well  knew  that  I  must 
be  quite  aware  that  he  had  no  friend  save  myself  and  Paquerette.  I  was 
hastening  to  seek  her,  for  a^ain  was  I  assailed  by  all  my  fearful  suspicions, 
when  I  met  her  on  the  threshold,  hurrying  forth  seemingly  in  the  greatest 
haste,  but  I  stopped  her  perforce.  The  glance  with  which  she  greeted 
me  had  lost,  metnought,  much  of  its  usual  gentleness.  Her  brow  was 
flushed  to  crimson,  and  when  she  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  voice  trembled 
«ith  emotion. 

^ '  Thou  hast  deceived  me.  Georgette,'  sud  she ;  '  thou  hast  played  me 
lake.  Louis  has  been  in  want,  in  woe,  in  wretchedness,  and  thou  didst 
not  tell  me.  ' Twas  well  I  grew  distrustful,  and  went  myself  to  seek,  or 
he  might  else  have  died.    'Twas  an  unkindly  act  to  use  disguise  towards 
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me — ^his  own  in  hearty  and  mind,  and  soul — ^to  me^  to  whom  the  past  is 
but  the  memory  of  him — the  future,  but  the  dream  of  what  he  is  to  be. 
Is  A<;  to  want,  Georgette  ?  Have  I  not  limbs,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  ay, 
and  a  tongue,  wherewithal  to  beg  if  it  should  be  needful !' 

'<  I  could  not  but  smile,  although  in  sadness,  as  I  looked  upon  the  frail 
form  and  pale  cheek  of  the  maiden  who  spoke  these  words,  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with  a  passion 
like  hers. 

*^  I  could  not  doubt,  however,  that  she  was  {befriend  of  whom  Louis 
had  spoken.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  perseverance  which  had  enabled 
her  to  obtain  success,  where  I,  with  all  my  good  will,  had  so  signally 
fiuled  ;  and  yet  I  felt  a  kind  of  involuntary  misgiving  that  all  was  not 
dear  and  right,  for  I  knew  that  Paquerette  wodd  hesitate  at  no  sa- 
crifice, however  great,  to  procure  the  slightest  comfort  or  indulgence 
for  Louis.  An  indescribable  feeling  of  sadness  overcame  me  as  I  ex- 
claimed, 

'<  ^  Poor  Paquerette !  and  what  can  you  do  to  aid  him  in  die  strait  to 
i?hich  he  is  brought  V 

"  *  See  what  I  have  done  already,*  returned  she,  with  glowing  cheeks 
Bnd  sparkling  eyes,  as  she  drew  from  beneath  her  shawl  a  huge  uncouth 
canvass  bag  which  she  was  earrying.  *  Look,  'tis  the  price  of  the  draw- 
ings which  thou,  despite  of  thy  best  endeavours,  couldst  not  selL  Ah  !  it 
-well  nigh  broke  his  heart,  when  thou  didst  return  to  tell  him  that  his 
work  had  been  despised,  and  that  thou  couldst  find  no  buyer,  fiut  now 
this  fear  is  removed,  fbr  I  could  dispose  of  oil  that  he  could  ever  find  time 
to  execute.     Were  that  ten  times  as  numy,  I  could  find  a  puidiaser  for 

aiir 

''  I  was  astonished  at  all  I  heard,  the  more  so  when  in^  a  moment  of 
exultation  she  placed  the  bag  in  my  hand.  Its  weight  was  tremendous, 
and  from  a  feelmg  of  curiosity  natural  enough  under  such  circumstances^ 
I  withdrew  the  string  to  examine  its  contents.  It  was  most  extraordinary. 
The  bag  was  almost  wholly  filled  with  the  large  heavy  two-sous  pieces 
and  other  copper  coin,  with  but  few,  a  very  few,  pieces  of  stiver  scattered 
among  them.  To  my  exclamation  of  astonishment  at  this,  she  replied 
by  a  crimson  blush  and  a  slight  laugh  of  embarrassment,  and  said,  as  she 
snatched  the  bag  hastily  from  my  hand,  ^  that  the  purchaser  of  Louis's 
drawings  had  evidently  a  wish  to  be  rid  of  this  yetUe  monncdey  and 
always  paid  her  for  them  in  this  manner.' 

'*  She  hurried  away,  pretexting  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  tlie  having 
to  procure  for  Louis  several  little  delicacies  which,  with  the  wayward 
fancy  peculiar  to  convalescence,  he  had  demanded,  heedless  of  the  expense 
or  trouble  to  be  used  in  obtaining  them. 

"  This  adventure  made  me  more  wretched  than  ever.     All  kinds  of 
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diaintererted  protectress  of  F^uerette.  Sbe  was,  therefore,  the  most 
fitting  person  to  interfore  with  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  maiden,  and 
why  then  shoold  I  any  longer  bear  the  sole  responsibility  ?  It  was  thns 
I  reasoned  as  I  went  along,  and  by  the  time  I  had  rMched  the  street 
where  she  resided,  I  had  argued  myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  enter 
at  onoe  upon  the  subiect. 

"  That  yeiy  day  there  was  a  grand  festiral  in  Paris.  The  grandest 
pageant  which  had  been  seen  for  many  years.  It  was  the  tntunphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  the  emperor  and  his  victorious  army,  after  one  of 
his  most  riorious  campaigns.  The  streets  were  impassable.  Crowds, 
eager  and  joyous,  fined  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
dioked  up  every  avenue  which  led  to  them;  and  it  was  not  till  I  was 
conmletely  weaned,  that  I  at  last  found  myself  standing  before  the  gate 
of  the  mansion  wherein  the  worthy  matron  resided.  1  knew  that  upon 
oocasionfi  Hke  the  present,  she  never  permitted  either  of  her  young 
charges  to  stir  abroad,  and  I  therefore  feh  sure  of  obtuning  a  quiet 
hearing,  as  upon  such  a  day  there  was  likewise  little  chance  of  our  beine 
disturbed  by  idle  and  gossipping  neighbours.  I  found  both  Melanie  ana 
her  mother  standing  on  the  tlueshold  of  the  great  gate,  which  opened 
into  the  courtyard ;  I  thought,  at  first,  that  it  might  be  to  catch  what 
8%ht  glimpses  of  the  fite  could  be  obtained  from  the  end  of  the 
retured  street  in  wluch  diey  lived.  But  as  I  drew  near,  I  found  that  they 
were  gasne  right  and  left  up  and  down  the  street,  apparently  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  The  old  woman  was  wringing  her  hands  in  agony, 
while  Melame  would,  every  now  and  then,  be  smoothing  down  her  hair, 
and  shaking  out  her  dress  behind,  run  upon  tiptoe  into  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  and,  after  looking  earnestly  in  every  direction,  shake  her  head 
moomfulh^,  and  run  back  again  to  her  station  by  her  mother's  side. 

^'  Hhey  both  flew  forward  to  meet  me  as  I  approached,  ancl,  without 
allowing  me  the  time  to  speak,  Fran^oise  exclaimed,  in  breathless  haste, 

**  *  Where  is  she  ?— where  didst  thou  leave  her,  Georgette  ? — what  has 
he&Den  her  that  she  comes  not  home  with  thee  t 

u  €  >«p|g  Paquerette  of  whom  my  mother  is  inquiring,'  said  Melanie,  in 
answer  to  the  look  of  utter  unconsciousness  with  which  I  had  listened  to 
this  speech,  *  sorely  thou  hast  seen  her  since  noon?' 

"  I  replied  in  the  negative. 

*«  <  Then  may  the  Grod  of  Heaven  protect  her !'  exclaimed  Melanie, 
bursting  into  tears,  ^  she  has  been  abroad  since  noon — and  see,  already 
night  is  coming  on.  We  know  not  whither  ^e  is  gone,  nor  if  she  will 
ever  return. 

*^  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  pacify  these  kind-hearted  bemgs  with  as 
many  specious  reasonings  as  I  could  at  the  moment  muster.  Neverthe- 
less, my  heart  fieuled  me.  Here  was  another  knot  in  this  complicated 
drama,  which  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  expected  to  unloose,  for  both  my 
questioners  were  loud  in  their  supplications  for  idd  in  their  dilemma. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I^  expectea,  I  mounted,  with  the^  s^ed  of  light- 
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miglit  render  whatever  step  she  had  taken  no  longer  dubious,  and  X 
entered  the  mcnuarde  with  a  beating  heart.  Eyery  thing  was  in  the 
aame  state  as  when  I  had  Jast  paid  my  moon%ht  visit  to  Paquerette,  and 
heard  the  sU'ange  avowal  of  ner  passion  from  her  own  fips,  as  we  had 
aat  together  side-by-side  upon  the  edge  of  that  snowy  bed :  the  carved 
iti/rm,  the  antique  elbow-cnair,  still  occttpied  the  same  place  wherein  I 
had  before  behela  them,  surrounded  by  a  ^hole  parterre  of  flowers.  -  ^ 

*<  My  very  breathing  was  suddenly  checked  as  I  beheld,  leaning  against 
the  white-washed  waS,  the  large  blue  portfolio  which  I  so  well  remem* 
bered  to  have  belonged  to  Louis,  and  which  I  had  myself  carried  £ull  of 
his  drawings  to  every  printseller  I  could  find,  in  my  strenuous  endeavours 
to  meet  with  a  purchaser  of  any  one  of  its  contents.  ■  1  (^ned  it»  and 
felt  the  blood  rush  in  a  torrent  to  my  brow,  and  my  nght  for  an  instant 
£suled  me.  It  was  still  as  full  as  when  1  had  grown  so  weary  carrying  it 
beneath  my  arm !  Not  one  was  missing !  I  knew  them  all  so  weU  that 
I  could  at  once  have  answered  for  this,  for  had  I  not  turned  them  over 
twenty  times  while  seeking  to  find  a  bidder  ? 

^*  Then  it  was  as  I  had  dreaded,  Paquerette  had  raised  the  money  by 
other  means  than  those  which  Louis  had  imagined  to  be  the  case;  for 
here  was  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  his  labour  had  had  no 
^hare  in  producing  the  money  she  had  shown  me. 

"  I  descended  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  my  mind  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
dreamy  terror.  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  for  advice  or  assistance, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  tidings  concerning  Paquerette. 

**  I  repaired,  as  a  first  chance,  although  with  biit  little  hope,  to  the 
house  of  Louis.  The  porter*s  answer  to.my  inquiries  were  all  satisfactory 
in  one  point  of  view,  although  adding  to  the  perplexity  which  I  already 
felt.  Louis  was  at  home  as  usual,  such  was  the  information  given.  He  has 
not  stirred  out  the  whole  of  that  day,  indeed  he  was  still  much  too  weak 
and  ill  to  go  abroad.  The  old  man  added  further,  that  the  little  m^den 
.who  generally  came  each  day  to  see  him  had  not  been  that  morning, 
owins*,  doubtless,  to  the  fete  and  crowded  streets. 

'M  did  not  attempt  to  gain  any  information,  nor  even  any  conjecture 
from  Louis  himself.  It  would  be  a  useless  measure,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  might  be  the  step  which  Paquerette  had  taken,  she 
was  acting  entirely  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  she  was  deceiving  him 
as  to  the  sources  of  her  sudden  wealth.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  as  if 
she  had  grown  wiser  latterly,  and  was  determined  to  keep  her  own  counsel, 
for  she  had  not  even  hinted  to  me,  nor  let  slip  the  least  sentence  which 
could  put  me  in  the  way  of  discovering  her  secret  I  knew  not  whither 
to  bend  my  steps.  I  dared  not  even  decide  upon  the  road  I  ought  to 
take,  fearful  lest  it  mig^ht  lead  me  still  further  from  Paquerette. 

te  O il -„1 T  j.l-!_l ,r    .^1 i_     _  -3   _.fl--i xt- 
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lip  as  de^Mnte  aw  chaaoe  I  might  have  fimc^ 

Ruiuerettey  eyen  had  she  pasted  dose  at  my  elbow,  for  soon  th^'crowd 
which  came  thronring  from  all  parts  of  the  capital  completelj  choked  up 
every  chamiel,  and  I  saw  myself  compelled  to  follow  the  stream  of  plea- 
sare-seekersy  although  my  heart  was  fidnt  with  alarm  and  apprehension, 
and  my  thoughts  were  far  enough  away  from  the  scenes  of  mirth  and 
festiTitjr  ererywhere  going  on  around  me.  Howerer^  by  sheer  compulsion 
I  wandered  on,  home  along  by  numbers  rather  than  walking,  until  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  I  found  myself  carried  to  the  extremest  verge  of  the 
festivitiest  where  the  pressure  gradually  diminishing,  left  me  at  length 
free  and  at  liberty  to  strike  ofiT  in  whatever  direction  1  might  choose. 
.  **  I  was  too  weary  to  be  able  to  proceed  frirther  for  a  short  space,  so  I 
firerged  into  one  of  the  dark  alleys  beneath  the  trees,  where  the  silence 
and  comparative  solitude  seemed  perfect  heaven  after  the  stunning  noise 
and  heat  and  dust  of  the  scene  I  had  iust  quitted.  I  sat  myself  down  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  tall  elms  just  to  breathe  for  an  instant,  ere  I  disposed 
myself  to  turn  and  seek  my  home  through  one  of  the  by-streets  ot  the 
Faubourg. 

.  '^  I  had  remained  for  some  time  thus  with  my  elbows  resting  on  my 
knees,  and  mv  face  buried  in  my  hands,  and  was  thinking  of  Paquerette, 
while  I  gazed  mechanically  frx>m  time  to  time  down  the  broad  avenue, 
which  lat  the  moment  seemed  all  on  fire  with  the  blaie  of  light  from  the 
kmg  line  of  splendid  illumintf^ons.  But  here  where  I  had  (£osen  to  rest, 
an  was  dark  and  silent,  the  very  glare  from  without  the  line  of  trees  but 
senred  to  make  the  spot  appear  more  gloomy  and  deserted. 

^  Here  then  did  I  sit  for  awhile,  musing  on  the  strange  destiny  which 
had  made  me  thus,  and  without  any  of  my  own  seeking,  the  guardian  of 
the  youth,  of  Paquerette,  and  at  that  moment  so  sad  and  weary  did  I  feel, 
tiiat  the  self-imposed  responsibility  weighed  like  lead  upon  my  very  soul. 
I  had  often,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  influence  which  she 
had,  unknown  even  to  herself,  held  over  me  ever  since  the  confidence  to 
vhich  I  had  listened  on  that  moonlight  evening  in  the  little  chamber. 
Many  and  many  a  time  had  I  been  upon  the  point  of  revealing  the  secret 
to  Frangoise,  but  there  seemed  a  fatality  attending  the  disclosure  I  sought 
to  make,  for  upon  each  occasion  some  unlooked-for  circumstance  or  other 
had  always  occurred  to  prevent  it.  Even  this  very  day  had  I  not  set 
fiorth  from  home  expressly  to  seek  the  good  woman  with  this  same  inten- 
tion, and  yet  here  I  was  still  with  that  secret  in  my  bosom,  and  sinking 
yet  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  her  strange  and  startling  fancies. 
^  ^  Sometimes  I  had  struggled  against  my  own  heart,  I  had  felt  indignant 
vith  my  own  want  of  courage,  which  suffered  me  to  be  thus  enthralled, 
sad  then  I  would  vowto  shake  off  this  influence,  but  when  I  once  mentioned 
hy  chance,  the  sensations  which  I  experienced  to  my  poor  grandmother, 
the  shook  her  head,  and  answered  that  it  would  be  useless  to  strive 
against  this  thraldom,  for  that  this  peculiar  influence  was  a  mysterious 
attribute  with  those  who  were  fated  to  die  early  and  of  a  violent  death. 

^  The  mem<ny  of  these  words  had  of^n  made  me  shudder  as  I  gazed 
iipon  the  cold,  pale  brow,  and  eyes  of  wondrous  lustre,  which  distinguished 
Paquerette,  and  the  thin  pale  cheek,  too,  over  which  from  time  to  time 
passed  a  frdnt  hectic  blush,  wUch  would  steal  gradually  away  while  yet 
the  gazer  marvelled  at  its  beauty. 

Mfttf. — TOL.  Lzzzm.  vo.  cccxziz.  s 
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**  AbI  now  remembered  this  mj  heart  grew  once  more  loftened  towaidt 
her,  for  I  felt  that  in  her  case,  with  all  these  signs,  my  grandmother^ 
prophecy  might  prove  true. 

*'  While  I  thus  mused  I  became  all  at  once  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
crowd  of  persons  advancing  towards  the  spot  where  I  was  sittine,  and  as 
I  rose  up  in  alarm  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  perceived  that  the  crowd, 
increasing  with  each  moment,  was  making  fmr  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
I  had  been  seeking  a  short  repose.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  discern 
aught,  save  that  some  of  those  strange,  uncouth,  hideous  forms  which  seena 
to  spring  from  between  the  very  stones  of  the  pavement  to  compose  the 
fite-day  mob  of  Paris  were  seen  here  aud  there  hurrying  from  amid  the 
trees,  and  running  to  join  those  already  assembled,  uttering  loud  and 
savage  shouts  as  they  moved  forward.  They  seemed,  however,  bent  upon 
the  same  object,  that  of  securing  or  impeding  the  promss  of  some  one 
who  appeared  to  be  jostling  and  struggliuff  m  the  midbt,  while  I  could 
now  distinctly  hear  the  rude  brutal  joke  of  the  drunken  reveller  mingle 
with  the  milaer  and  more  supplicating  tones  of  the  more  quiet  and  better 
disposed. 

"  Presently,  while  I  yet  remained  gazing  almost  in  terror  at  the  scene^ 
and  hopmg  that  the  mob  would  pass  away  in  another  direction,  a  group 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  wearing  the  idolised  uniform  of  the  em- 
peror^s  guard,  drew  close  to  my  side,  and  then,  to  my  great  alarm, 
making  a  halt  and  placing  themselves  in  a  portion  to  block  up  the 
passage,  vowed  and  swore,  with  many  a  hurst  of  laughter,  that 
they  would  thus  obtun  what  neither  threats  nor  supplications  had 
been  able  to  effect  By  this  time  I  had  grown  alarmed  beyond 
measure,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  neither  my  prayers 
nor  tears,  for  I  need  not  feel  shame  to  confess  that  such  was  the  state  of 
nervousness  into  which  I  had  previously  worked  myself,  that  this  new 
terror  coming  upon  me  at  sucn  a  moment,  completely  overset  idl  my 
wonted  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  could  aid  me.  Nought  availed :  1 
was  compelled  to  remain,  and  had  it  not  been  for  die  kind  courtesy  of  one 
of  the  group,  I  should  have  been  forced  back  among  the  crowd ;  the  thing^ 
of  all  others  which  I  most  dreaded.  But  he,  although  loud  and  boisterous 
in  his  mirth  like  the  rest,  seemed  to  take  pity  on  my  distress,  and  biddings 
me  station  myself  against  the  tree,  he  threw  his  arm  around  the  trunk, 
and  I  thus  stood  in  comparative  securi^  awaiting  the  event.  Scarcely 
had  I  the  time  to  breathe  my  thanks  to  the  youth  ere  the  mob  had  reached 
us,  but,  contrary  to  my  anticipations,  not  the  slightest  struggle  todc 
place  on  the  discovery  of  the  living  barrier  formed  by  my  laughing  com* 
panions.  On  the  contrary,  a  loud  shout  was  raised  at  sight  of  them,  and 
a  cry  of  *  Vive  la  garde  !*  whUe  not  one  attempted  to  advance  an  inch 
further*  Here  then  they  halted,  and  as  the  glare  of  light  from  the  broad 
avenue  fell  at  intervals  through  the  opening  in  the  trees,  I  could  discern 
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^  "Ab  ihej  drew  up  fowarA  tfie  tree,  there  waff  a  momwit^g  vmm.  The 
pA  stood  in  the  midstf  silent  and  motionless,  ea^e  that  with  a  nervoaa 
morement  she  dasped  her  hands,  and  let  them  ttJl  hefbre  her,  while  her 
whde  frame  hent  suddenly  forward  as  of  one  ahont  to  kneel.  But  she 
feeofered  hers^  however,  and  then,  putting  her  hand  acron  her  hrow, 
she  raised  her  lH»d  seemingly  to  took  eagerly  light  and  left  for  an  {open- 
ing among  the  crowd.  But  none  gare  way  to  allow  her  to  pass,  none 
q>oke  a  single  word  of  encouragement^ — there  was,  in  fact,  such  a  dea^« 
ne  silence,  that  you  might  hear  her  long  and  hard-drawn  hreadiing.  My 
heart  swdled  with  pity  Sir  the  poor  maxlen,  ahhoi:^  I  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  motrre  hy  wmch  her  tormentors  were  actuated.  I  would  haTe 
piren  a  great  deal  to  hare  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance,  and  so 
mterested  had  I  become  in  this  adventure,  that  the  very  niotiye  of  my 
heing  abroad,  alone,  and  at  such  an  hour,  was,  for  the  moment,  entirely 
hanished  from  my  memory.  The  young  officer  who  had  so  kindly  pro- 
tected me,  seemed  moved  to  compassioii  by  her  situation,  for  he  suddenly 
quitted  his  station,  and,  taking  her  W  the  himd,  led  her  gently  forward 
and  placed  her  against  the  tree.  Tnen  might  I  have  escaped,  for  this 
sodden  movement  on  his  part  made  me  free,  hut  I  thought  not  of  depar* 
tare^  every  feefins^  had  become  engrossed  by  the  scene  to  which  I  was 
thus  so  unexpectedly  compelled  to  become  a  witness.  I  saw  the  youth 
bend  forward  and  whisper  in  the  maiden's  ear.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
gende,  but  I  now  stood  so  dose  that  I  cofdd  hear  each  word  he  uttered  : 

^  'Damad,'  said  he^  'fear  not,  none  vrill  seek  to  harm  thee— give  as 
but  one — thou  know^st  that  single  one  thou  hast  just  concealed,  and  I 
jMge  my  honour  that  thou  shalt  depart  quietty,  and  I  mysdf  will  escort 
thee  durough  the  streets  in  safety.' 

**  She  breathed  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  remioned  with  her  head  bent 
low  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  bosom.  But  he  seemed  not  to  heed 
her  silence,  for  he  turned  to  the  group,  and  said  aloud — 

^  *  The  mfuden  consents  to  give  us  this  one  again,  and  I  have  pledged 
vy  honour,  that  when  it  shall  be  over  Ae  shall  depart  in  freedom  and  un- 
molested, and  if  any  man  shoidd  dare  to  oppose  her  course^  it  is  to  me 
Ihat  he  wiD  have  to  answer  for  his  ins<^nce.* 

"  Again,  by  way  of  answer  and  assent  to  the  terms  proposed,  did  the 
csy  of '  Vive  ui  garde  f  replace  the  low  murmur  which  was  begbming  to 
lise,  and  again  all  was  still  and  silent  as  before. 

"Hie  poor  giri  seemed  still  to  be  much  agitated.  I  could  hear  die  low 
sobs  burst  from  her  bosom,  as  she  caught  the  young  sol^er^s  arm,  imjJor- 
ing  him  not  to  desert  her  at  that  moment.  But  he  could  do  nought  else 
ilan  utter  two  or  three  words  of  hope  and  encouragements  He  then 
i^ttn  withdrew  to  his  station  by  my  side,  and  she  once  more  stood  alone« 
It  was  dien  that  I  beheld  her  make  one  desperate  effort,  one  deadly  strug- 
gle against  the  terror  which  had  assailed  her,  and  it  was  not  made  in 
vun.  The  conquest  was  achieved,  and  after  uttering  a  few  preliminary 
notes  to  try  the  fntdi  and  strengdi  of  her  voice,  she  broke  forth  with 
impassioned  sweetness  into  that  most  beautiful  air,  *  Pkuvre  Jaeques  V 

«  Oh,  that  ridi  sweet  voice— those  dear  and  mehmehofy  tones— the 
deep  heart-rending  pathos  of  each  note!  Those  accents  fell  from  her 
muted  lips  sad  and  mournful,  like  the  echo  of  the  distant  vraterfidl. 
None  could  describe  the  effect  of  that  simple  yet  passionate  stnun  sang, 
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as  it  was  amid  the  darkness  upon  the  invisible  listeners.  I  could  hear  die 
stifled  sigh,  the  low  convulsive  sob  g^h  forth  from  the  rude  breast  of 
many  a  one  around  me,  and  those  who  uttered  a  word  of  admiration  spoke 
in  faint  and  trembling  tones. 

^'  But  I,  although  tenderJiearted  to  a  decree,  one  over  whom  music 
hath  ever  held  a  potent  spell— one  who  would  have  found  it  hard  to  have 
listened  without  tears  to  that  touching  ballad,  even  when  sung  by  an  un- 
cultivated voice — I  shed  not  a  tear,  for  I  could  not  ueep !  A  chill — » 
deadly  sickness — a  giddiness  of  the  brain,  came  over  me,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protecting  arm  of  the  youne  officer,  I  should  have  sunk  upon 
the  earth  I  And  yet  I  listened  to  the  end.  I  stirred  not  a  limb,  although 
I  trembled  so  violentlv  that  the  young  man  courteously  raised  the  shawl 
upon  my  shoulders,  thinking  that  I  was  suffering  from  the  cold. 

''The  song  ceased,  and  men  there  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  from 
among  the  crowd,  and  then  a  louder  expression  of  gratitude,  and  finally 
a  tremendous  heartfelt  burst  of  applause,  at  which  the  maiden  seemed  to 
shrink  within  herself,  and  to  recoil,  probably  with  a  renewal  of  the  terror 
she  had  felt  before.  But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  the  word  oi 
honour  had  been  given,  and  each  one  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  binding 
pledge.  No  one  among  the  crowd  pressed  her  further,  although  by  the 
uowness  with  which  they  departed  it  was  evidently  with  regret. 

**  A  shower  of  coin  had  fallen  around  the  muden,  but  she  offered  not  to 
raise  it  from  the  ground,  and  my  youn?  champion  once  more  came  to  her 
aid  by  gallantly  doffing  his  shcUiOj  and  by  stooping  on  bended  knee  to 
collect  the  scattered  sou-pieces  within  its  crown. 

*^  The  mob  slowly  withdrew  while  this  was  enacting ;  I  alone  moved  not 
firom  where  I  stood,  but  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  trembling  form  of  the 
poor  maiden,  as  though  I  had  relt  a  fear  that  she  would  have  sought  to 


L  the  young  soldier  had  filled  his  shakoy  he  asked  the  maiden 
what  were  her  usual  means  of  conveying  it  from  the  place. 

''  Without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  she  held  out  a  coarse  canvass-ba^ 
which  she  had  held  concealed  beneath  her  shawl ;  but  there  was  more^ 
much  more  than  the  bag  would  contain,  so  she  was  compelled  to  loosen 
the  little  handkerchief  from  her  throat  to  receive  the  rest.  The  knot  was 
apparently  difficult  to  unloose,  and  1  saw  the  youth  kindly  endeavour  to 
aid  her.  Her  back  was  towards  me,  and  I  could  not  as  yet  see  her  face^ 
but  I  could  perceive  by  the  sudden  start  which  she  gave  when  he  sought 
to  look  upon  her  features,  that  he  was  defeated  in  his  purpose,  and  that 
he  beheld  her  not. 

''  All  this  I  saw  and  noted  with  a  minute  observance  that  has  often  since 
that  hour  struck  me  with  astonishment  When  at  length  she  was  prepared 
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A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

BT  IiI£UT.-COIX>N£L  E.  NAPIER* 

Chapter  V. 

KAFFIR  HUNTING  IN   KAFFIRLAND. 

"  As  for  the  rest, 
'Tis  powder  and  ball  suits  these  savages  best ; 
Ton  may  cant  about  mission  and  ciTUisation, 
3fy  plan  is  to  shoot  or  enslaye  the  whole  nation.** 

Pbingls. 

The  first  trace  mnted  to  Sandilla  had  long  since  terminated;  a 
aeeoDd  suspension  ot  hostilities  was  at  his  urgent  request  acceded  to,  and 
ikis  had  likewise  nearly  expired,  without  any  signs  of  the  promised  con- 
ditions of  peace  haying  as  yet  heen  fulfilled. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  forward  move,  but 
nanght  saye  negotiations,  missionary  consultations,  conferences,  and 
embassies  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  the  object  on  the  part 
of  theee  wily  savages  being  evidently  to  procrastinate  and  eain  time,  in 
Older  to  drive  off  and  secure  their  ill-gotten  booty ;  for  the  numerous 
fiodcs  and  herds  of  which  they  had  feloniously  plundered  the  colony, 
were  most  probably,  during  all  this  delay,  rapidly  progressing  towards 
Kr^'s  country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  summer  of  these  regions  was  &st  advancing, 
sad  the  heat  becoming  more  and  more  intense,  whilst  the  herbage — on 
which  all  in  this  country  depends  for  the  sustenance  of  horses  and  cattle ; 
in  other  words,  for  the  practicability  of  military  movements — was  wither- 
ing, like  our  hopes,  imder  the  power  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose  scorching 
lays,  darting  on  our  frail  canvass  tenements,  kept  us  during  the  day  at 
tile  average  comfortable  temperature  of  about  120  degrees;  whilst  at 
nigfat,  or  after  rain,  the  glass  would  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  a 
my  short  time  fall  some  fifty  or  sixty  degrees ! 

Thus  passed  away  the  sultry  month  of  November,  bringinc^  with  it  no 
odier  results  save  the  surrender  of  Macomo  with  his  family,  that  of  some 
bandies  of  assegais,  a  few  rusty  firelocks,  with  a  small  number  of  starved 
eatde,  and  raw-boned,  sore-backed  ponies.* 

At  last,  even  the  general's  patience  became  fairly  exhausted ;  he  vowed, 
m  spite  of  the  missionaries,  that  he  would  stand  no  more  humbug,  where- 
i^xm  Mr.  Sandilla  (who  had  hitherto  remuned  very  quietly  bivouacked 
on  a  height  overlooking  our  camp)  took  up  his  blanket  and  limpedf  off 
into  the  bush. 

It  was  now  determined  on — when  too  late— to  obtain  firom  the  Kaffirs 
by  force  what  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect ;  but  the  savages,  meanwhile, 
had  not  been  asleep,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stolen  colonial  herds 

*  In  consequence  of  being  ridden  without  a  saddle,  the  Kaffir  horses  have 
mostly  sore  backs, 
t  BandiUa  has  £rom  his  birth  been  a  cripple,  one  of  his  legs  being  withered  up. 
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were  then,  no  doufot,  ^'  ruminating"  on  their  captive  lot  in  the  &r  distant 
pastures  beyond  the  Rye. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  resolution, — ^instead  of  a  stmultaneoos 
advance  of  three  or  four  strong  columns, — the  usual  system  of  petty 
frontier  warfare  was  again  commenced,  in  a  partial  skirmishing,  carrier 
on  by  patroles  or  commandos,  sent  to  scour  the  enemy's  country  in  quest 
of  cattle,  more  than  Kaffirs.     •     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  last  day  of  November  passed  in  the  usual  routine  of  camp 
occupation  and  amusements.  To  a  burning  day  of  more  than  usual  tro- 
pical heat,  had  succeeded  the  mild  influence  of  a  temperate  zone  ;  whilst 
the  bright  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  gilding  with  its  departing  rays 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  camp,  the  distant  lowing  of  niunerous  herds, 
returning  for  the  ni^t  from  theur  several  pastures  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Kraal,  added  to  the  rural  peaceMness  of  the  scene ;  and  as  the  shades  of 
evening  slowly  gathered  around,  the  shrill  sound  of  bugles  to  the  tune  of 
^<  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England*'  announced  that  important  operations 
%ere  now  contemplated  at  the  capacious  mess-tent,  which  formed  such  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  camp,  where  a  hungry  party  were  sooa 
assembled  and  doing  ample  justice  to  all  the  ^^  delicacies  of  the  season." 

The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  bottle  was  circling  briskly 
around,  when,  with  port  erect  and  cane  in  hand,  the  seijeant  on  duty 
entered  with  the  "  division  orders'*  of  the  day,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  announced  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  directed  three  strong 
columns  to  parade  at  two  a.m.  the  following  morning. 

Hiis  welcome  intelligence  allowing  but  little  time  for  sleep,  the  purty 
tpeedily  broke  up  to  obtun  what  repose  they  could,  leaving  strict  in- 
junctions witli  the  mess-waiter  to  have  coffee  in  readiness  at  half-past 
one  in  the  morning ;  at  which  early  hour  we  were  again  assembled, 
though  in  iai  different  costumes  from  those  of  the  preceding  night. 

The  most  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa^  is  a 
Inarked  peculiarity  of  this  changeful,  though,  stranfi;e  to  say,  roost  salu- 
brious cUmate,  in  which  one  may,  generally  speakmg,  and  with  equal 
impunity,  sle^  under  the  bush  at  the  mercy  of  dew  and  rain,  or  expose 
oneself  durii^  all  hours  of  the  day  to  the  fiery  heat  of  a  vertical  sun. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  most  grilling  hot  day,  or,  as  we  termed  it, 
**  a  regular  frizzier,"  was  succeeded  by  a  night  as  bitterly  cold ;  and 
pea-jackets,  cloaks,  and  woollen  comforters,  were  now  in  general  request, 
whilst  we  assiduously  comforted  the  inward  man  with  good  hot  coffee, 
backed  by  substantial  slices  of  cold  beef  and  ham. 

The  appointed  hour  had  arrived ;  a  br^t  moon  shone  on  the  dense 
columns  so  silently  assembled,  and  remaining  in  such  noiseless  expecta- 
tion, that : 

From  camp  to  camp,  tbrongh  the  foul  womb  of  ni^^t 
The  hum  of  either  army  stSly  sounds, 
That  the  fined  tentinels  ahnoit  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
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Bcewiae  aerre  as  s  general  specimen  of  other  ^*  commmndos  and  patroles," 
I  l)eg  to  refer  to  the  following  letter,  written  immediatdy  afiter  the 
I  of  what  it  attempts  to  descrihe.'" 


«<Camp,  Block  DrifV,  December  1,  1846. 

**  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  light  of  a  bright  moon,  the 
patR^  mored  oflf  in  the  most  perfect  silence  ;  the  right  column,  under 
Colonel  Jcjmstone  of  the  27th,  was  to  sweep  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the 
right  of  the  camp,  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Colonel  Erskine,  with 
the  45di  went  easteriy  towards  Fort  Cox,  from  which  place  a  party 
imder  Cdionel  Campbell,  of  the  91st,  was  also  to  move  out,  whilst  our 
colnmxi,  commanded  by  Colonel  Slade  in  person,  proceeded  to  the  north, 
«kmg  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumie. 

"  As  oar  object  was  to  levy  ^  black  mail'  rather  than  to  destroy  *  black- 
men/  you  can  easily  understand  the  reason  of  our  extending  thus  ;  and 
the  gmoal,  no  doimt,  actuated  by  humanity,  and  wishing  to  spare  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible,  gave  out  the  order  that  the  latter  were  only 
to  be  shot  if  actually  resisting,  or  making  off  with  arms  and  cattle. 

^  We  followed  the  banks  of  the  Chumie  for  about  six  miles,  and  when 
ttrired  near  the  spot  where  we  were  to  cross,  halted  to  gphre  breath  to 
ihe  troops,  and  to  await  the  first  dawn  of  day.  We  could  from  hence 
Astinctly  see  the  fires  of  the  enemy's  kraals  in  the  dark  kloofe  and  on 
iSbib  wooded  heights  crowning  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  as 
you  may  imagine,  long^  to  be  stirring  them  up ;  meanwlnle,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  short  delay  to  make  some  preliminary  arrangements 
tat  the  approaching  onset. 

'^  Hie  cayalry,  £vided  into  five  squads,  was  directed,  on  crossing  the 
rirer,  to  spread  out  right  and  left  like  a  fan ;  the  irreg^ars  of  foot : 
Totties  and  Fing^oes,  I  told  off  likewise  into  five  separate  companies,  each 
to  follow,  as  closely  as  posrible,  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  from  whom  they 
woe  to  receive  the  captured  herds,  to  be  again  by  them  handed  back  to 
the  90th  regiment,  who  were  to  be  posted  on  a  high  ridge,  marked  aa 
the  general  rendezvous,  whither  the  cattle  were  to  be  driven  when 
taken  frt>m  ihe  enemy,  and  on  which  point  the  skirmishers  might  fall 
Imtky  if  overmatched  by  the  Kaffirs. 

^  All  these  preliminaries  being  duly  settled,  and  as  day  began  to  dawn 
apace,  the  column  again  advanced,  but  had  not  gone  20O  yards,  when  on 
this  nde  of  the  Chumie,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  suddenly  came 
on  a  large  kraal,  teeming  with  cattle. 

**  Every  attempt  at  further  concealment  was  now  useless  ;  like  hounds 
ttriking  on  a  fresn  scent,  the  irregulars  were  soon  amongst  the  herd,  and 
blazing  away  with  all  their  might ;  for  the  Kaffirs,  as  usual,  showed 
light  in  defence  of  their  cattle.  A  few  lives  were  consequently  lost,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  very  first  discharge  knocked  over  two  rather  eminent 
Kaffirs,  one  named  Yokah,  the  chief  councillor  of  Sandilla,  and  his  bro- 

*  The  account  of  an  occurrence  of  this  description  by  one  personally  engaged 
ia  i^  moat  of  course  be  very  imperfect ;  the  narrator,  generally  speaking,  being 
aUe  merely  to  witness  what  takes  place  within  the  narrow  orb  of  which  he 
necessarily  becomes  the  centre,  and  (as  in  the  relation  of  all  personal  adventures) 
he  thereby  unavoidably  lays  himself  open  to  the  serious  charge  of  egotism.  The 
anthor  tnuts  to  the  above  extenuating  drcumstancee,  for  the  reader's  induigenoa 
teiag  the  ensniqg  narrative 
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iher ;  ihe  former  being  shot  by  my  lately  appointed  commandant  of 
irregular  horse. 

^*  Daring  this  first  ^mel^e,*  a  ridiculous  inddent  occurred,  which  at  the 
time  caused  much  merriment.  A  Kaffir,  rushing  out  of  his  hut  half 
asleep,  with  a  bundle  of  assegais  under  his  arm,  ran  violently  against 
Colonel  Slade,  when  the  latter,  forgetting  the  jsayac^  could  not  under- 
stand him,  widi  a  polite  expletive,  asked  him  what  ne  meant  ?  and  ot* 
dered  him  '  to  drop  his  arms,'  which  Mr.  Kaffir  instantly  did,  and  as 
quickly  vanished  into  the  bush. 

"  A  large  batch  of  cattle  was  thus  easily  secured,  but  we  expected  to 
find  much  greater  numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  following  up 
which  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  firing  must  have  already  alarmed 
the  whole  neighbourhood^  and  unless  we  were  now  very  quick  in  our 
movem^its,  every  bullock  would  most  assuredly  be  driven  to  the  hills  or 
into  the  bush,  where  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  them.  Wherefore 
hastily  collecting  the  Cape  corps  and  irregular  horse,  I  led  them  on  at  a 
gallop  to  a  neighbouring  ford  ;  we  dashed  into  the  river,  and  floundering 
over  large  rocks  and  stones,  which  threw  several  of  the  horses,  succeeded 
at  last  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  where  we  found,  as  I  had  anticipated^ 
lots  to  do.  We  were  luckily  yet  in  time  to  arrive  at  several  kraals  before 
the  cattle  had  been  driven  out ;  these  were  speedily  captured  amidst  a 
great  deal  of  noise  and  smoke,  the  whizzing  of  a  few  assegais,  and 
whistiing  of  bullets ;  the  Hottentots  and  Fin^oes,  however,  bemg  close 
at  our  heels,  took  possession  of  the  prizes,  and  we  pushed  on  as  hard  as 
we  could  giUlop  after  such  as  had  already  escaped,  to  the  lively  tune  of 
pop-poppiog  all  around  us,  for  Hottentots  will  on  such  occasions  expend 
powder  and  ball,  whether  they  see  an  enemy  or  not. 

**  The  scene  became  now  most  exciting ;  in  feu^t,  a  regpilar  ^  Kaffir*  as 
well  as  '  cattie*  hunt.  According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  horse- 
men spread  out  in  small  parties,  and  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  of  the  Cape 
mounted  rifles,  1  ^  tallyho'd*  a  flying  herd ;  the  little  ^  Totty*  riflemea 
rode  like  steeple-chasers,  each  stnving  to  be  foremost,  but  not  one  of  the 
party  could  keep  pace  with  my  raw-boned  chareer,  'Na^poor,'  whe 
earned  me  splendidly,  clearing  water-courses,  and  scrambhng  up  and 
down  ravines  in  such  first-rate  style,  that  I  soon  parted  company  with 
xny  escort,  and  came  up,  unattended,  with  a  large  flock  of  cattie  just 
entering  the  bush,  and  driven  by  three  mounted  Kaffirs. 

*^  My  confounded  horse  had  become  so  excited  during  the  chase,  that  he 
no  longer  obeyed  the  bit ;  it  was  impossible  either  to  stop  or  turn  him. 
The  Kaffirs  seemed  half  disposed  to  show  a  front,  and  though  in  a  horrid 
funk,  I  was,  like  Johnny  Gilpin,  ^nolens  volens,'  borne  along  by  my 
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tmh,  when  miinieiTapted  by  Ull  or  bush,  migl^t  be  seen  herds  of  cattle 
fljine  befiire  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  hotly  mirsoed  by  our 
indebr-scattered  horsemen ;  whilst  the  Hottentots  and  Fingoes  on  foot, 
were  hunyinff  in  their  wake,  biasing  away  at  every  thing  as  they  advanced, 
firing  Kaffir  huts,  and  slaying  the  ovmers  when  they  stood  to  oSer  resist* 
anoe.  Meanwhile^  the  90tli,  as  if  disdaining  to  participate  in  such  igno* 
Ue  war&re,  had  quietly  marched  to  the  brow  of  a  commanding  eminence, 
from  wh^ice,  as  passive  spectators,  they  looked  down  on  all  this  inglo^ 
zioos  'cattle-stealing.' 

*^  I  was  now  joined  by  my  young  commandant  of  irregular  horse,  who, 
after  having  settled  Mr.  Yokah's  account,  and  spread  his  sable  horsemen 
o*er  the  pkun,  being  himself  better  mounted,  had  pushed  on  to  see  the 
Ion,  and  to  have  the  chance  of  another  shot  with  the  rifle  which  had 
latdy  done  such  good  service.  With  a  few  of  the  Cape  corps  we  now 
dashed  down  a  deep  ravine  and  up  the  opposite  bank,  having  marked 
a  second  flock  of  oxen  which  had  actually  entered  the  bush ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, luckily,  not  very  tliick,  and  we  succeeded  in  bringing  out  this  fresh 
Jot^  which  was  in  like  manner  handed  back  to  the  rear. 

**  Collecting  as  many  stragglers  as  possible,  we  next  j^loped  towards 
the  smoke  issuing  from  some  kraals  a  couple  of  miles  off,  across  an  open 
coontry,  but  found  we  were  too  late,  capturing,  however,  on  our  way  a 
few  horses.  Returning  from  this  unsuccessful  *  cast,'  we  struck  on  the 
*  spoor**  of  a  large  flodc,  whose  track  was  distinctfy  marked  on  the  dewy 
grass,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  driven  towards  the  Chumie  Hills* 
This  spoor  we  rapidly  followed  up  for  several  miles,  till  entering  an 
entangled,  wooded,  and  hilly  country  ;  we  were  here  joined  by  a  couple 
of  oflBcers  and  some  of  the  7th  Dragoons,  who  reportea  that  forty  or  w,y 
Kaffirs  were  in  a  wooded  valley  close  by,  and  had  defied  them  to  come 
into  the  bush  and  fight,  which  invitation  the  small  party  of  course 
politely  declined. 

"  Whilst  we  were  consulting  what  was  now  best  to  be  done,  I  saw  a  fine 
ox  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  cover  about  200  yards  off,  with  a  Kaffir  on 
horseback  driving  it  slowly  along.  This  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
decoy ;  the  Kaffirs  being  close  at  hand  in  the  thicket,  meant  no  doubt  to 
have  given  us  a  taste  of  their  assegais  had  we  pounced  directly  on  the 
bait.  Determined,  however,  to  out-manoeuvre  them,  we  extended  our 
fine ;  a  fittle  firing  took  place  at  such  of  the  enemy  as  showed  themselves 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  bush,  one  Kaffir  was  shot  through  the  body, 
another  was  knocked  over  by  the  '  lieutenant- Colonel'  of  the  irregular 
horse,  but  scrambled  away  into  the  jungle. 

^^  Meanwhile,  I  kept  a  steady  look-out  on  the  gentleman  with  the  ox. 
He  had  now  venturea  some  distance  from  the  covert,  when  screened  by  a 
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however,  no  time  to  be  lost  in  further  jockeyship,  as  s  (hick  bdt  of 
now  rose  immediately  in  our  fronts  on  the  brink  of  a  rapid  descent ;  I 
therefore  gave  ^  Nagpoor^  his  head  with  a  sli^t  taste  of  the  spur,  to 
which  he  gallantly  responded  ;  bounding  under  the  metallic  pressure,  he 
closed  in  a  second  on  the  flying  foe,  and  brought  the  glittering  point  of 
my  hog-spear  dose  to  his  bended  form. 

^'  Not  apparently  relishing  such  *  pointed*  attention,  the  Kaffir,  ghndng 
orer  his  len  shoulder,  silentiy  but  fiercely  brandished  an  assegai. 

^^  Had  he  thrown  himself  off  and  hurled  his  weapon  as  I  shot  past,  fiir 
different  might  have  been  the  result ; — however,  there  was  not,  with 
either  party,  much  time  for  reflection  or  thought,  but  to  divert  his  in- 
tended aim,  whilst  making  a  horrible  tajo^  at  tiie  rascal,  I  bellowed  widi 
all  my  might,  and  urging  my  horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  drove  the  ^>ear- 
head  through  the  leauiem  folds  of  the  kaross,  right  between  the  shoulder- 
blades,  into  hb  brawny  back.  The  savage,  without  uttering  a  sound, 
but  still  grasping  his  assegai,  pitched  forward  off  his  horse,  b«rt;owinff  on 
pie  as  he  fell  a  veogeful  look  of  mingled  hatred  and  pain  which  I  shall 
not  readily  forget ;  it  was  that  demoniac  expression  which,  in  his  grand 
picture  of  die  '  Last  Judgment,'  Michael  Angelo  portrays  as  they  are 
nurled  from  aloft,  on  the  darted  countenances  of  the  accursed. 

^'  At  this  critical  moment^  whilst  endeavouring  to  pull  up  (for  the  bosbea 
|irecluded  the  possibility  in  true  '  Deccanee  shrle'  of  turning  off  aft^  deli- 
▼ering  the  spear)  the  curb-chain  snapped,  .and  my  fiery  brute  of  a  horse  be- 
came quite  unmanageable  ;  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  the  diase  he 
etill  wUdly  followed  the  now  riderless  Kaffir  steed,  dashed  down  the  ftice 
of  the  steep,  thickly-wooded  declivity  in  our  front,  carrying  me  through 
doise  prickly  mimosa  shrubs,  and  nearly  imhorsing  me  halHi-dozen  times 
amidst  tiieir  abrading  thorns.  Considering  there  were  at  the  time  lots 
of  Kaffirs  in  the  bush,  my  position  in  this  Mazeppa-like  course  was  not 
the  most  enviable  in  the  world,  nor  did  I  succeed  in  pulling  up  until 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  when  I  vowed  never  again  to  trust 
myself  du|jng  a  patrole  on  the  back  of  such  a  runaway  beast ! 

^'By  the  time  I  had  retraced  my  steps  to  the  spot  where  the  Kaffir  had 
fidlen,  the  bird  was  flown — ^had  vanished  into  the  bush ;  and  no  one  who 
has  not  actually  witnessed  it  would  credit  the  quantity  of  ^  killing^  theee 
fdlows  take,  or  the  ahnost  miraculous  manuer  in  which,  after  being  even 
mortally  wounded,  they  contrive  to  evade  their  pursuers  and  effect  th^ 
escape.* 

^*  The  stoical  fortitude  with  whidi  these  savages  endure  pain  is  likewiae 
most  remarkable,  and  as  an  instance  in  pomt,  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  course  of  this  day  we  came  upon  a  Kaffir  rolled  up  in  his 
kaross,  and  seated  under  a  mimosa  bush ;  he  had  been  shot  through  the 
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ascendiog  tb  CSmmie  ffills*  As  it  was  tberefiore  useless  to  pursue  them 
furtiber,  we  turned,  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the  f:eDenl  r»i- 
desToas.  HoweYer,  on  our  way  thitfaw,  the  Cape  Corps  Hottentots-— 
who  have  the  eyes  of  a  hawk— espied  about  three  miles  off  a  numbw  of 
oxen,  apd  ezteoding  one  half  of  my  troop  to  the  left,  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, I  immediately  galloped  on  with  the  rest ;  but  you  may  imagine  our 
surprise  and  di8app<Hntment^  on  coming  up  mth  the  herd,  to  find  that 
they  were  cattle  already  secured  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  of  the 
9ii,  who  had  come  out  from  Fort  Cox  to  co-operate  with  our  patrole. 
Bi^  I  readied  him  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  £or  he  was  then  partaking 
widi  his  officers  some  cold  meat  and  Immdy-and-water,  of  which  I  oppor- 
tunely came  in  for  a  share. 

^' After  a  hearty  'pie-nic'  break^Eist,  shifting  the  saddles  firom  our  more 
jaded  horses  to  Hid  backs  of  those  captured  firom  the  Kaffirs,  I  took  leave 
of  my  hoy  table  entertainers,  and  with  the  original  party,  consbting  of 
an  English  serjeant  and  a  few  Hottentots  of  tM  Cape  Corps  Rifles,  now 
started  for  the  camp,  to  which  our  last  sweep  had  brought  us  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles. 

''On  our  way  thither  we  sighted  a  Kaffir  kraal  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
wide  ravine,  near  which  was  g^razing  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  with  a  number 
«f  armed  Kaffirs,  evidently  on  the  qui  vive. 

^  <  'Hg  a  pity,  sir,  to  go  back  empty-handed  to  camp,'  observed  Hbe 
Serjeant,  *  with  those  fine  oxen  so  dose  at  hand.' 

*'  *  Can  we  manage  to  get  another  gallop  out  of  our  horses  T  siud  I. 

^The  seijeant  seemed  to  think  this  within  the  bounds  of  possibility;  Met's 
tr^,  then,'  was  the  word,  and  in  an  instant  the  little  Hottentots  and  their 
horses  were  roused  to  their  mettle,  and  we  were  rattling  down  the  side  of 
the  ravine  and  up  the  opposite  ascent,  with  as  much  speed  as  if  our  nags 
had  not  already  carried  us  over  some  forty  or  fif^  good  miles  of  hill  and 
dale. 

^The  Kaffirs  did  not  await  our  ap{nt>adi,  and  although  they  attempted 
to  drive  off  the  herd  into  the  bush,  we  were  too  quick  for  them ;  the 
latter  was  headed  and  captured  without  firing  a  shot,  and  we  next  ran- 
sacked the  huts  of  the  kraal  in  quest  of  muskets  and  assegais. 

^Hie  Hottentots  wished  to  fire  the  whole  ^  boutique,' but  this,  out  of 
compassion  to  the  women,  I  would  not  allow.  These  poor  creatures  dis- 
played the  very  fortitude  of  Spartan  matrons  ;  whilst  witnessing  the  loss  of 
afi  their  vroridly  goods,  and  the  death  of  husbands  and  brothers,  they 
never  uttered  a  cry  or  shed  a  tear,  but  would  sit  silently  and  passively  at 
the  doors  of  their  huts,  until,  in  some  other  instances,  actually  driven  away 
by  tiie  flames.  The  Kaffirs  themselves  are  certainly  ^  game  to  the  backbone/ 
never,  as  I  have  befi»«  observed,  crying  out,  however  badly  wounded,  or 
even  demanding  quarter ;  but  merely  pronouncing  the  name  of  their 
dnef  ere  they  give  up  the  ghost ;  thus  much  must  in  justice  be  said  in 
their  &vour;  but  I  suspect  this  to  be  their  only  redeeming  quality,  for  a 
BMre  ^irredaimahle'  set  of  savages — as  Sir  B.  d'Urban  most  justly  desig- 
■ated  them— cannot  posnUy  exist 

^'On  reaching  the  camp  aoout  mid-day,  I  found  a  large  party  assemUed 
m  tiie  mess-tent  of  the  90th,  where  we  discussed  a  hearty  break&st  or 
iither  tiffin,  together  with  the  morning's  ^  qport,'  amounting  to  1 500  head 
e(  captured  cattle,  and  a  few  Kaffirs  'expended,'  without  any  loss  on  oar 
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party  for  thejr  noio— save  in  the  immediate  defence  of  ihmr  herds— 
generally  make  but  little  resistance. 

*'  ^  Viny  should  we  any  longer  fight/  say  they  at  present ;  ^  we  have 
ffot  all  we  want ;  we  have  eaten  the  colonial  sheep,  we  have  driven  away 
2ie  colonial  cattle, — we  wish  now  to  cultivate  our  fields,  we  wish  for 
peace,  and  we  will  fight  no  more!' 

*<  This  is  most  acute  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  they  obtain  their  wish,  but  that  they  will  leave  the  colony 
at  peace — until  another  opportunity  of  plundering  shall  present  itsel£ 
Such,  at  least,  for  the  last  half- century,  has  been  their  universal  mode  of 
proceeding :  to  rob,  murder,  devastate,  tire  out  our  troops,  and  then  sue 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  V* 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

This  last  **  stirring  up*'  was,  however,  attended  with  the  result  of 
causing  the  surrender  of  Botman,  a  gigantic  chief  of  the  Graikas, — great 
only  in  person,  for  his  tribe  was  small  and  insigniBcant ;  but  spite  of  a 
continuation  of  the  above  petty  warfare,  Sandilla  and  Pato,  with  many 
other  minor  chiefs,  continued  to  set  our  power  and  just  claims  at  open 
defiance,  till  at  last,  a  grand  forward  movement  beyond  the  Kye,  was 
resolved  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  **  eating  them  up."* 

The  following  memorandum,  hastily  written  at  the  time,  by  an  officer 
of  rank  engaged  in  that  expedition,  will  show  the  hardships  and  privations 
our  troops  underwent  during  this  very  trying  service. 

JOUBNAL  OF  A  ]PATBOI«E  BEYOND  TIIE  KYE,  IN  JANUABY,   1847. 

**  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1846,  after  a  patrole  of  about  five  days, 
we  arrived  in  camp,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  a  strong  detachment  of 
about  2000  men,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  governor^ 
Sir  P.  Maitland,  again  started  on  the  same  service.  It  is  customary  for 
each  patrole  (it  being  fatieuing  work)  to  be  relieved  by  another  party, 
but  as  I  take  a  ticket  in  eacn  lottery,  I  started  again  in  command  of  about 
1500  infantry.  Our  object  is  to  make  a  combined  movement  with  Colo- 
nel Somerset,  who,  with  some  cavalry,  is  already  across  the  Kye  River. 
We  marched  at  eleven,  halted  for  an  hour  at  a  place  called  Warden's 
Fort,  a  burnt  down  post,  established  by  Sir  B.  d' Urban,  and  halted  in  a 
hailstorm,  pieces  of  ice  falling  as  large  as  a  table-spoon. 

^*  3rd. — Marched  at  half- past  four,  a.  M. ;  scenery  very  beautiful ;  oa 
either  bank  of  the  Rye  perpendicular  rocks  overhang  the  road,  and  lOO 
Kaffirs,  properly  posted,  might  easily  prevent  our  crossing  at  alL  I 
never  saw  a  more  defensible  ford.  The  water  was  not  above  two  feet 
deep,  but  ran  rapidly,  and  the  stones  at  the  bottom  were  very  laige. 
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miles.  We  halted  at  Butterworth,  a  miasionazy  station,  destroyed  by  the 
Ka£Brs.  The  country  in  its  neighbourhood  very  highly  cultivated,  and  % 
very  large  population  of  Fingoes  surrounding  it. 

**  I  rode  round  many  of  the  Fingoe  kraals  in  search  of  cheese  and 
milk,  but  could  get  neither  for  money,  or  for  what  is  here  much  more 
esteemed — tobacco.  This  is  surprising,  considering  that  each  village  has 
about  150  cattle.  The  fields  of  Indian  com  were  mixed  with  coarse 
kidney-beans  and  a  few  unripe  pumpkins.  The  commissariat  was*  aa 
usual,  so  injudiciously  managed,  that  this  patrole  was  sent  o£F  with  only 
two  days*  flour  and  nee,  and  only  five  days'  biscuit.  1  look  upon  our 
conduct  throughout  this  war,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  more  primi- 
tive even  than  that  of  the  Kaffirs ;  since  leaving  Graham's  Town,  I  have 
not  seen  fowl,  duck,  pig,  game,  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  until  to-day. 

*^  5th. — We  halted  to  enable  the  waggons  and  Colonel  Somerset's  pa* 

trc4e  to  come  up  ;  on  one  side  might  be  seen  B and  F ,  with 

little  bits  of  tobacco,  bars^ning  with  Fingoe  girls  for  wood ;  on  the 
other,  a  group  seated  on  the  grass,  with  towels  round  their  heads  as  tur- 
bans, were  shaving  and  mending  their  breeches. 

"  6th. — Rain  tdl  day,  grass  a  foot  high,  officers  already  in  want  of 
provisions,  men  with  no  clothes  but  those  on,  no  tents,  and  not  above  a 
oosen  little  sloping  sheds,  made  of  bouehs,  under  which  they  crept  for 
shelter ;  some  of  the  officers  had  already  lost  every  thing  but  what  was 
on  &eir  backs  by  Kaffir  pillage.     My  little  tent,  which  is  about  four  feet 

high,  holds  F ,  self,  raw  meat,  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  coffee,  sugar, 

swords,  and  guns,  all  in  a  general  heap,  and  we  are  more  comfortable  than 
our  neighbours.  It  rains  perpetually,  nothing  can  exceed  our  filthy  state  ; 
strange,  however  to  relate,  the  doctor's  list  is  nearly  blank. 

^  7th. — The  governor  left  us  this  morning, 

#  •  •  •  •  • 

**  8di. — This  morning  we  marched  at  six,  and  after  a  long '  out  spann' 
halted  after  about  ten  miles'  march.    The  Kye  had  risen  and  our  supplies 

could  not  cross.     We  consequently  sent  back  Captain  F and  150. 

men  to  hold  the  Kye  ^  drift*  and  cover  the  advance  of  all  supplies. 

"  9th. — Having  heard  that  the  Kaffirs  were  in  great  force  at  a  drift 
twdve  miles  off,  we  marched  at  five,  cavalry  at  four.  Came  up  with 
them  at  eleven,  took  2000  cattle  and  killed  a  good  many  Kaffirs.  There 
were  thousands  of  cattle  escaping  but  the  infantry  were  not  up. 

"The  infantry  halted  for  breakfast  at  about  ten  miles.  Two  miles 
farther  we  met  Somerset,  the  Kaffirs  were  not  above  six  miles  a  head;  L 
wanted  to  pass  on,  but  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to  halt  as  the  cavalry 
had  erone  astray. 
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**  12th.~-Rain,  eyerksiiiig  ram.  We  mnrdied  tbis  morning  to  tlie  top 
of  the  Kye  ridge,  the  eajuhrj  and  artilleiy  descending  to  the  bed  of  tM 
river. 

**  The  river  is  too  high  to  cross,  and  the  infantry  are  to  stay  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  The  l^goes,  our  allies^  are  daily  stealing  our  cattle,  and 
we  must  get  to  some  more  open  spot.     The  Kamrs  are  aU  aroimd  ne. 

^  The  sad  news  has  just  reached  ns  tfiat  the  Kaffirs  have  kiUed  three 
of  our  officers,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  a  patrole  to  get  smne  cattle^  aa 
ftmine  was  staring  them  in  the  &oe. 

^  It  appears  that  the  party  saw  a  Kaffir  driring  a  few  oxen  away,  and 
three  o&oen  with  some  burghers  leaving  their  party  galloped  on  a-bead. 
These  were  suddenly  attack^  W  Kaffirs,  and  Captam  Gibson  and  Doctor 
Howell,  with  the  Honourable  Mr.  Chetwynd  of  the  73rd,  fell  victims  to 
their  rashness,  as  also  two  burghers.  Seijeant  Beech  of  the  6th  heard 
several  shots  fired,  and  his  party  proceeded  with  all  speed.  On  approadn 
ing  the  scene  of  action,  they  saw  seven  Kaffirs  killed.  Two  mounted 
bmghers  escaping  reported  that  they  wne  attacked  by  a  ver^  lurge 
body  of  Kaffirs,  that  the  assegais  were  thrown  in  vast  quantities,  and 
Aat  the  Kaffirs  were  also  well  armed  with  muskets,  the  last  they 
saw  of  the  officers  was  two  who  were  fighting  dismounted. 

^^  We  sent  out  a  party  of  100  men  to  search  fi>r  the  bodies.  Ifeartbereis 
no  hope  of  their  being  aHve.     »♦♦♦♦« 

^  The  psr^  returned  this  evening  with  die  three  bodies.  It  appears 
that  these  officers  were  inveigled  into  a  defile  by  the  sight  of  cattle^ 
jJaced  there  as  a  decoy.  They  were  pierced  by  a  multitude  of  wounds» 
inflicted  by  assegais  and  musket  shots,  and  their  bodies  were  mutilated 
by  beasts  and  bi^  of  prey.*  Strange  to  say,  the  dead  Kaffirs  w«re  un- 
touched ;  and  it  is,  I  understand,  an  invariable  rule  that  no  animal  of  prey 
will  touch  a  Kaffir  until  his  body  becomes  putrid.  The  pass  where 
this  tragedy  occurred,  is  described  as  being  smgularly  dangerous,  and 
would  even,  with  a  strong  body,  require  me  greatest  caution  in  ad* 
vancing  through. 

<^  13th. — ^The  weather  has  cleared  up.  A  party  of  700  Fingoes,  who 
wish  to  emigrate  into  our  colony,  and  whom  I  sent  a  party  to  meet  last 
night,  have  arrived.  They  are  a  sort  of  slaves  to  the  Kaffirs,  but  (if 
possible),  a  more  degraded  race.  They  belong  to  the  Butterworth  dis- 
trict, and  were  afi*aid  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Kaffirs.  The  river 
is  &lling,  but  no  supplies  can  cross. 

<<  Every  soul  is  livmg  on  beef  (nauseous  to  a  degree  without  salt),  and 
tea  made  of  any  thing  that  we  can  find  in  the  grass,  the  men  are  growing^ 
weaker  and  weaker.  To  show  the  state  of  affairs,  I  received  an  official 
this  morning  commencing: — 'Sir,  I  am  directed  by  Colonel  Somer- 
set,' &c.,  &c.,  and,  he  continues,  *  I  send  you  a  *  biscuit,'  and  one  £or 
Captiun  Hogg.'  This  had  been  got  across  on  a  negro's  head  by  way 
of  compliment  to  me  as  commanding  1500  men.  I  keep  this  official  for 
a  future  laugh.     To-day  I  have  sent  out  200  men  in  search  of  pumpkins 
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borat  A>wntopte?enttlieKaffiTf  dinrngthamo^  whadi  they  generally 
do  for  the  Mke  of  the  artacks  interred  wHh  them. 

**  14th. — ^This  morning,  the  mer  having  fallen,  we  marched,  hot  were 
iniereepted  when  we  had  proceeded  two-tUrds  of  the  way  down  the  hiU, 
hj  mtenuition  that  the  river  had  again  risen.  The  caTalry  had  crossed, 
keing  a  aeijeant-major  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  ^  Cape  corps.  We 
ewmter-marched,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  men,  to  a  ^pot  half-way  up 
the  hill,  too  mueh  sonounded  with  wood  to  he  a  good  position  against 
Kaffir  attack,  hot  we  could  get  no  further ;  some  of  the  men  who  had 
beea  sent  to  the  hottom  of  the  hill  were  utterly  done  up,  one  slept  in 
the  bush)  and  strange  to  say,  was  not  found  by  the  Kaf&rs.  Numbere 
of  our  people  seated  themsttves  on  the  ascent,  and  were  all  day  gettins^ 
up^  so  great  had  been  tiieir  exhans^n.  We  now  slept  in  a  cirde,  round 
6000  cattle,  with  a  strong  line  of  sentries  outside,  against  Kaffirs,  and 
insiifo  agunst  bullocks. 

^  15th. — ^The  riTer  has  risen  ihree  feet.  The  body  of  a73rd  man  brought 
in,  who,  having  strag^ed  into  the  bush  had  been  IdUed  by  the  Kaffirs. 

^  Yesterday  evening  at  dark  saw  Kaffirs  carrying  off  some*  *  * 
a  few  cavalry  pursued,  and  on  their  return  were  attacked,  one  maa 
wounded.  At  dark,  B  »  myself,  and  two  or  three  other  officers  were 
seated  laughing  at  our  misfortunes,  admiring  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  our  hivouao.  We  were  dose  to  the  men's  fires  which  illumined  a  thick 
hoAk  near  wluch  we  were  stretdied  at  length,  or  sitting  tailor  fiudnon,  a 
soldier  lying  asleep  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  his  hc»  lit  up  by  the  sun's 
rays,  arms  and  accoutrements  hanging  in  the  braindies,  intermmgled  widi 
SBsdry  t^npting  morsels  of  beef,  we  looking  more  like  savages  than 
British  soldiers,  with  long  beards,  unwashed  fiei^,  for  here  even  water  had 
mwn  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  men  being  too  exhausted  to  fetch  mudu 
Wdl,  we  were  lying  thus  enjoying  the  spectacle,  a  1^  of  veal  hanging 
near  the  fire,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  dunty  treat,  such  as  we 
had  seldom  known,  when  pop,  pop,  pop,  and  then  bullets  began  to  whistle 
into  the  tree.  An  answer  was  soon  made  by  the  Fingoes,  and  a  regular 
finillade  conmienced.  Some  officer  ordered  the  men  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  I  ordered  them  to  lie  dose  down  and  kidc  out  the  fires,  bi 
coe  minute  all  was  confusion.  Our  picturesque  group  was  broken  up, 
B^  leg  of  veal  was  knocked  over,  and  all  was  darkness.      The  firing 

ibckepcd  a  little,  and  in  five  minutes  B again  returned.     His  stoiy 

was  carried  on  from  the  same  point  where  he  had  left  off,  and  we  again 
attempted  to  enact  the  picturesque.  Now  and  then  a  shot  tdd  us  that 
our  fin^ids  were  still  amusing  themsdves,  but  we  heeded  them  not 

**Itis  easy  to  know  the  Kimr  from  the  Fingoe  shot,  theibrmer  is  heavy, 
ddl,  and  loud;  the  Fingoe's  is  lighter,  and  ours  is  the  smart  crack ;  the 
frUowing  morning  two  Kaffirs  w^re  found  to  have  suffered. 

"  16th. — ^This  morning  we  endeavoured  to  get  a  rope  across  the  river  ; 
tins  was  a  vam  attempt,  the  water  rushed  down  as  thn>ugh  a  duice.^    A 
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the  Hottentots  and  Unffoes  to  pass  a  rope  over,  but  all  was  vain.  I 
crawled  with  a  guard  and  two  or  three  officers  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
o?er  ground  interspersed  with  huge  rocks  crowned  with  tangled  bush  ; 
we  at  length  reached  a  more  tranquil  spot  of  the  riyer,  and  here  they  con- 
trived to  pass  over  two  bags  of  Inscuit  to  the  men«  These  were  got  up 
an  almost  inaccessible  hill  on  bullocks.  At  this  time  a  piece  of  biscuit  as 
big  as  your  thumb  would  have  sold  for  five  shillings,  as  would  also  a 
spoonful  of  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee,  or  one  cheroot,  such  was  our  state  of  des- 
titution. 

**  1 8th. — Tins  morning  the  cattle  wentdown  to  the  river,  and  commenced 
crossing  at  six,  such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed !  Five  hundred  head  of 
cattle  at  the  same  time  in  the  river  with  one  hundred  drivers,  lowing, 
kicking,  and  struggling.  By  dint  of  shouting  and  thumping  they  rudi 
into  the  water,  all  goes  well  until  they  get  to  the  rapid  current,  or  out  of 
their  depth,  then  commences  the  worst  part  of  the  affair,  they  now  will 
not  keep  on  straight ;  round  comes  the  head  of  the  foremost  bullock,  and 
every  succeeding  one  follows  his  example,  sometimes  they  had  g^t  dose 
to  the  opposite  shore  when  they  thus  wheeled  suddenly  round  ;  only  four 
thousand  were  passed  over  by  seven  o'clock ;  I  however  succeeded  ia 
getting  across  one  of  the  guns,  which  vras  for  half-an-hour  stuck  in  the 
middle  of  the  river ;  had  the  water  risen  it  was  done  for. 

<^  19th. — Last  night  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing ;  whether  it  was 
from  our  rascally  Fingoes,  or  ELaffirs  firing  into  camp,  I  cannot  say ;  I 
suppose  a  little  of  both.  We  are  so  accustomed  now  to  this  style  <^ 
fusillade,  that  all  we  do  is  to  lie  dose,  and  continue  our  little  coteries. 

<<  This  morning  some  wagons  were  got  by  great  exertion  into  the 
stream,  and  ropes  were  tied  from  the  shore  to  the  waggons,  and  from, 
waggon  to  waggon.  The  stream  still  runs  most  rapidly.  At  nine  we 
commenced  our  passage  across  ;  but  so  powerftil  was  the  current  that  not- 
withstanding the  aid  of  the  rope,  every  hundred  English  soldiers  took  at 
least  an  hour  in  crossing  over.  The  cattle,  at  the  same  time,  were 
making  their  way  about  twenty  yards  lower  down.  Once  they  came  up 
against  the  streiun  over  the  rope,  and  drowned  one  rifleman,  "^^ih  the 
exception  of  this  casualty  we  sustained  no  loss,  which  I  consider  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance.  It  was  altogether  a  scene  worth  seemg  once  in 
a  way ;  the  noise,  the  confusion,  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  crowds 
perpetually  in  the  stream,  blacks  washed  away  by  dozens,  but  savings 
themsdves  by  their  admirable  swimming.  From  5  A.  M.  till  7  p.  m.,  i 
was  on  the  bank,  hallooing,  abusing,  ordering,  and  firing.  I  was  for  a 
time  seated  on  a  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  wiw  a  rifle,  firii^ 
dose  by  the  noses  of  the  Fingoes,  who,  with  calves  on  their  shoulders, 
were  laying  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  endangering  its  safety  and.  the 
lives  of  our   soldiers.      I  fired   at  least   100  shots  in  this  manner. 
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mw  a  lai^ger  population  of  children  in  any  country.  The  Fingoet  at  this 
time  woriced  so  inefficiently,  that  I  was  obliged  to  employ  some  riflemen 
to  drive  cattle,  goats,  and  men,  by  dint  of  force  and  blows,  all  into 
the  stream  together ;  at  dark  I  foimd  that  still  there  was  six  hours'  work. 
The  infantry  had  crossed,  a  rear- guard  was  at  the  other  side  under  the 
perpendicular  rocks ;  I  was,  thereS)re,  forced  to  send  back  some  cayalry 
to  protect  these  rascally  Butterworth  Fingoes,  who  had  been  breaking 
my  heart  and  spoiling  my  temper  all  day.  I  now  crossed,  but  I  had 
previously  sent  on  the  infantry  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  with  these,  mv 
tattle  all;  I  consequently  threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  rear-guard. 
We  bivouacked  in  the  bushes  under  the  rocks,  all  in  a  heap ;  but  who 
cm  tell  the  joy  of  eating  after  twelve  days'  starvation !  A  large  box  of 
things  had  arrived  for  the  Rifles,  and  never  shall  I  forget  our  ecstacy  at 
the  taste  of  a  hu&;e  mouldy  plum-pudding,  which  had  been  waiting  for  us 
a  fortnight  at  this  side. 

**  We  sat  comfortably  by  our  fires,  when  suddenly  a  cry  was  raised  that 
'the  Kaffirs  are  upori  us.'  ^  *  *  of  the  Rifles  called  to  arms, 
and  i  desired  them  to  lie  down.  The  women  were  shrieking,  the  fires 
were  extinguished,  and  all  was  dark  as  pitch.  The  Fingoes  and  Kaffirs 
aroused  themselves  firing  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  all  again  became 
tranquil.  The  fact  was  that  the  Kaffirs  had  stolen  up  and  killed  a  Fingoe 
sitting  at  our  watch-fires,  about  five  yards  from  our  sentries,  and  fifteen 
yards  from  where  Capt.  M —  and  I  were  sitting.  I  slept  in  a  waggon  with 

*  waggon-conductor,  who,  having  eaten  too  much  nard  beef,  thumped 
me  dl  night  with  his  fists,  thinking  (I  suppose)  he  was  pitching  into  his 

*  night-mare.' 

**20th. — Last  night  we  had  failed  with  our  waggons,  and  four  or  ^ye 
were  left  in  the  stream.  This  morning,  by  dint  of  long  ropes,  &c.,  &o., 
waggons,  Fingoes,  and  every  soul  were  over  by  twelve  o'clock.  As  we 
moved  along,  a  man  exclaimed  '  Do  you  see  the  old  brute  ?'  We  turned 
round,  and  the  men  looked  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kye. 

**  *  Who  do  you  mean  ?'  said  an  officer. 

*■  *  Why  Hunger  Hill,  if  you  please,  sir !' 

**  I  have  learnt  this  much  from  patrolling,  that  animal  food  weakens  the 
human  frame  if  taken  alone  without  other  eatables.  We  had  an.un- 
Hmited  supply  of  beef,  and  few  men  eat  less  than  three  pounds  per  diem. 
Men  and  officers,  generally  speaking,  have  now  been  twenty  days  with- 
out cover,  raining  more  than  half  me  time  ;  no  change  of  clothing  for 
the  men,  and  even  the  officers  seldom  being  able  to  effect  this.  The 
eenerality  never  had  their  clothes  off  at  all  during  twelve  days,  living  on 
bullocks'  flesh  without  salt,  many  nauseating  it  (as  I  did),  and  eating 
nothing  at  all.     The  officers  and  men  are  shoeless,  and  demi-breechless. 
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BT  OBABLBS  BOWCROFT,  AUTHOB  Or  ^^  TAUSS  OF  THB  OOLOHIE8 ;  OB, 
THB  ADVBHTUBBS  OF  All  SMIOBAVT." 

Chaftsb  XV. 

SoMB  weeks  pawed  away ;  the  affair  of  the  auction  and  of  the  man  in 
the  brown  wig  nad  hded.  from  my  memory ;  and  as  my  father  never 
alluded  to  the  8ubjeot-**smothering  his  indignation  under  a  dignified 
silence — the  circumstance  was  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  had  been  so  occupied 
with  preparing  artificial  fiies  for  taking  advantage  oi  the  earliest  summer 
days  to  mh  in  a  celebrated  trout-stream  about  six  miles  from  our  house, 
that  I  thought  of  nothing  else; — I  little  thought  of  the  influence  which  a 
fish-hook  was  to  have  on  my  friture  destbies  ! 

But  all  my  adventures  through  life  have  been  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  Some  people  fall  in  love  at  a  ball ;  some  at  church ; 
many  at  a  small  evening  party,  at  which,  I  have  observed  (especially 
when  there  is  only  one  young  lady  present)  a  piano  is  a  very  dangerous 
instrument; — there  is  the  turning  over  of  the  music  in  whidi  the  hands 
are  apt  to  meet  on  the  same  page;  and  there  is  the  singing  and  the  sigh- 
ing about,  "  My  Heart  with  Love  is  beating"— -and  all  that;  and  then  tlmv 
are  all  sorts  of  little  offices  to  be  rendered  to  the  lady-performer  by  the 
gentleman  ;  altogether,  the  end  may  be  as  confidently  predicted  under 
such  circumstances,  as  the  fiite  of  a  moth  fluttering  about  a  candle. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  accidents,  too,  that  bring  about  that  state 
which  some  philosophers  affect  to  regard  as  a  mental  hallucination,  and 
which  is  popularly  called  "  being  in  love  ;*'  faJling  off  a  horse,  or  into  a 
river,  or  the  rescue  of  a  young  lady  from  a  house  on  fire  are  all  well- 
known  provocatives  to  the  development  of  the  electric  affinities  which 
prompt  to  matrimcmy;  but  the  accident  which  befel  me  was  different  from 
all  these ;  in  short,  it  was  all  owing  to  a  fish-hook.  Like  the  man  of 
ancient  song  who  went  out  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  came  back  shorn ; 
so  did  I,  Leander  Castleton,  go  out  to  catch  fish,  and  came  back  caught 
-^but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

It  was  in  the  smiling  month  of  May  that  I  started  with  the  dawn  of 
the  morning  on  a  walk  of  half  a  dosen  miles  or  so  with  my  rod  in  my 
hand,  and  a  landing-net  over  my  shoulder,  to  the  scene  of  action*  The 
«ir  was  fresh  but  mild,  and  tlie  opening  beauties  of  the  landscape  re- 
minded me  as  I  walked  along  of  the  harmomous  poetry  of  the  Virgiliaa 
eclogues.  I  had  been  dipping  into  Isaac  Walton  the  mght  before,  partly 
to  £aw  information  from  that  deep  well  of  thought,  and  partly  to  tran- 
qmllise  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  feelings  of  fishes  when  hanging 
on  a  hooK — a  point  on  which  my  mind  occasionally  misgave  me ;  but 
as  old  Isaac  seemed  positive  that  their  sensations  under  such  circumstanoes 
were  rather  pleasurable  than  otherwise,  I  considered  that  any  scruples  that 
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Ibad  might  Im  pacified  on  suoh  authority;  and  ¥rith  respect  to  bait — ^why 
-*I  detvnuned  to  reft  on  the  sedootiTe  philosophy  of  that  master  of  the 
Art»  and  *^  handle  it  gently."  Fortified  by  such  piscatory  sophisms  I 
Biai^fad  dieerily  on,  Uttle  thinking  that  I  was  already  marked  by  the 
Fates  to  presmt  in  my  own  person  a  hooked  and  memorable  instance  of 
letribotiye  jnstioe. 

When  I  reached  the  stream,  I  remembered  that  the  best  bend  for 
fishmg  ran  past  the  end  of  a  lawn  attached  to  the  house  the  sale  of 
wUdby  with  its  aoeompanying  land,  had  given  rise  to  so  much  mortifica- 
tion to  my  worthy  father  on  the  occasion  which  I  have  related  in  the 
pveeedinff  chi^iter.  I  continued  my  course  thither,  and  not  expecting 
that  the  house  would  be  so  soon  iimabitedy  I  thought  it  would  not  b^ 
an  indeoorous  trespass  to  scale  a  low  hedge  which  formed  one  of  the 
boimdariee,  in  order  to  reach  a  comer  which  seemed  partici^arly  (avour- 
aUe  fiw  my  operations,  and  which  was  screened  from  the  view  of  the 
hooae  by  a  eonyenient  mound  of  green  turf,  nearly  six  feet  high,  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream.  Here  I  sat  down  to  arrange  my  tackle  and 
seleet  an  appropriate  fly  from  my  magasine : — By  the  way,  \  considered 
maelf  an  exodlent  judge  of  a  fly ;  Linden  used  to  say  Uutt,  excepting  a 
fiui,  bo  neyer  knew  a  better ;— but  to  continue  my  story. 

I  aat  still  by  the  side  of  the  stream  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
hsfafe  I  could  make  up  my  mind  where  to  oommenoe  my  temptations ;  at 
hsl^  seeing  seyeral  rises  at  natural  flies  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  where 
the  stream  was  deepest,  I  endeayoured  to  make  a  dexterous  cast  without 
moringfrom  my  place,  so  as  to  present  my  fly  to  the  noses  of  the  feeders 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible ;  for,  as  all  fishermen  know,  your  fly 
ought  to  Bhght  on  the  water  with  the  lightness  of  the  thistle-down,  and 
w&out  ruffling  the  surfiaee  so  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  wary  fish. 
Widi  this  view,  therefore,  I  threw  my  line  behind  me  so  as  to  take  a 
leogtheoed  oast,  when,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  as  I  withdrew  it  with  a 
sli|^i  effort,  I  whisked  a  coquettish  little  straw-bonnet  into  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  scream  assailed  me  which,  without  the  testimony  of  the 
bcmnet^  indubitably  proceeded  from  a  female  voice  I 

I  instantly  let  orop  my  rod,  and  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  the  spot 
whence  the  alarm  procec^ded,  jumped  on  the  top  of  the  mound  of  turf, 
and  looked  down  on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  instant  the  lady  looked 
1^  in  no  littls  wonder,  doubtless,  at  her  bonnet  being  jerked  on  in  such 
an  moenmonious  way  (  and  so  mysteriously,  too,  as  we  feat  had  been 
seeompHshed  without  the  intervention  of  any  visible  agent. 

fai  mse  positions  our  eyes  met,  and  for  a  orief  space  we  surveyed  each 
odier  ;  she  being  so  mu^  under  the  influence  ot  alarm  as,  seemingly, 
not  to  have  the  power  to  move,  and  I  so  mudi  entranced  with  admiration 
that  I  feaied  lest  any  movement  on  my  part  should  scare  away,  the 
""kmly  virion." 

In  truth,  the  lady  was  a  little  discomposed  $  for  it  was  early  morning, 
and  she  was  only  in  an  undreu  robe  ;  and  her  hair,  which  was  of  a  raven 
Uaek,  had  escaped,  by  the  sudden  ranoval  of  her  bonnet,  from  its  loosely 
eonfining  combs,  and  had  fallen  in  long  tresses  over  her  shoulders* 

Wheuer  it  was  that  there  was  notUng  ferocious  in  my  aspect,  or  that 
At  smile  wfaidi  I  could  not  prevent  frt>m  appearing  (for,  in  trudi,  I  was 
struck  with  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  accident),  disarmed  her  of  her 
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fears,  the  lady  did  not  show  any  further  disposition  to  scream  out ;  bat 
afler  scanning  my  features  with  much  earnestness,  she  cast  down  her 
head  and  hastily  fastened  up  her  hair,  making  at  the  same  time  an  effort 
to  rise ;  and  I  perceived  that  she  was  still  trembling,  and  that  her  fiMse 
and  all  that  was  visible  of  her  neck  was  covered  with  crimson  blushes. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  was  undetermined  whether  to  withdraw  ray  head 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  and  leave  the  lady  to  retire  at  her  pleasure, 
or  to  proffer  my  apologies  and  assistance  ;  but  on  her  stumbling  a  Httle 
in  making  a  second  attempt  to  rise,  I  bounded  over  the  green  wall  that 
separated  us,  and  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant. 

It  was  now  that  she  had  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  that  I  w«« 
accoutred  in  my  fisherman's  dress — although  I  flattered  myself  that  my 
quality  revealed  itself  despite  the  homeliness  of  the  costume ;  and  as 
we  now  stood  face  to  face,  I  on  my  side  was  better  able  to  observe  the 
form  and  features  of  the  young  lady  on  whom  I  had  unwittingly  com- 
mitted so  unusual  an  aggression.  Certainly,  my  eyes  had  never  beftnre 
beheld  an  object  of  such  dazzling  beauty !  Her  age  was  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Her  hair,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  black  as  jet ;  her 
eyes  were  so  bright  and  sparkling  that,  positively,  they  dazzled  me,  and 
seemed  to  pierce  me  through  and  through ;  her— but  why  attempt  to 
describe  that  which  baffles  all  description  ?  The  effect  produced  on  me 
by  tiiis  starUing  vision,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  absolutely 
took  away  my  breath  ;  and  that  1,  Leander  Castleton,  who  on  moet 
occasions  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  was  dumb  ! 

The  lady  was  dumb,  too,  and  we  remained  for  a  minute  or  so  in  thia 
mutually  speechless  state — she  with  her  eyes  cast  down  on  the  g^und, 
her  long  eyelashes  sweeping  her  cheeks,  and  still  trembling  a  litUe  ;  and 
I  gazing  on  her  with  an  admiration  which  was  irrepressible. — We  are 
not  stocks  and  stones — I  fell  in  We  with  her  direcUy. 

Presentiy,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  sne  missed  somethiiigf 
that  she  expected  to  find  there  ;  and  it  was  then,  that  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  some  explanation  on  my  part,  acting  on  my  bewildered  seises, 
restored  to  me  the  use  of  speech,  and  I  said  abruptiy,  and  with  a  sort  of 
jerk, 

"  It  was  the  fish-hook  !** 

"  The  fish-hook  !*'  said  she,  in  amazement 

"  I  am  ashamed,"  I  continued,  ''  really  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my 
awkwardness  and  want  of  thought ;  but  now  could  I  know  that  yon— -> 
that  any  one,  was  there  ?  It  was  tiie  hook  at  the  end  of  my  line  that 
caught  your  bonnet ;  and  I  dare  say  you  must  have  been  very  much  asto- 
mshed — but  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it — I  didn't,  indeed." 

The  young  lady's  countenance,  as  I  thought,  was  struggling  against 
some  agitation  as  I  made  this  explanation  with  an  ur  of  the  most  re- 
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I  begmn  again :-~ 

"  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  sincere  regret ..."  Here  I  stopped,  for 
it  soddenlj  occurred  to  me  that  I  by  no  means  regretted  an  accident 
which  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  me,  irregularly  as  it  was,  to  so 
channiDg  an  acquaintance  ;  I  tried  another  way  ;  ** . .  To  offer  my  most 
humble  apologies  ..." 

'* Could  you  be  so  very  good,  sir,"  interrupted  the  lady,  "as  to  offer 
to  restore  my  bonnet  ?'* 

**  A  thousand  pardons,''   I  exclaimed,   "  1  will  fetch  it  in  a  moment** 

Saying  this,  I  jumped  over  the  green  turf  mound  afi;ain,  and  looked 
aboirt  fotit,  I  had  left  it  floatine  on  the  water  when  I  heard  the  scream, 
offering  itself  to  any  trout  or  other  fish  in  want  of  a  bonnet ;  but  by 
some  accident  it  had  got  disengaged  from  the  hook,  and  had  floated  away 
down  the  stream.  1  search^  tor  it  for  some  time  without  success,  and 
then  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  its  owner ;  but  she  was  ffone. 
Taking  advan^ige,  I  presume,  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  skirted  the 
kwn  on  either  side,  and  which  formed  a  succession  of  screens  along  the 
walk  whidi  led  from  the  river  to  the  house,  my  goddess  of  the  stream  had 
vanished  !  and  I  was  left  alone  to  fish  for  consolation  as  I  could  ;  not  a 
fittk  mortified,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  having  been  eluded,  like  a  raw 
sdMolboj,  in  such  a  promising  adventure. 


Chaptbb  XVI. 

Thus  disappointed  of  furdier  parley,  I  thoueht  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  now  was  to  fish  for  information.  Who  was  she  ?  Where  did  she  come 
from  ?  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  so  angelic  a  creature  could  be  related 
to  the  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  wig ;  but'  the  circumstance  of  her 
bemg  on  the  premises  at  such  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  argued  that 
she  was  some  inmate  of  the  family.     But  then,  again,  who  was  she  ? 

I  had  a  mind,  at  first,  to  march  boldly  up  to  the  house,  and  present 
myself  as  a  visitor ;  but  in  that  case,  I  should  be  obliged  to  announce 
mysdf  by  name,  and  that  would  be  making  a  formal  affur  of  it ;   and 
I  had  in  my  remembrance  my  father's  injunction  against  forming  any 
acquaintance  with  the  vulgar  proprietor  who  had  bought  the  estate; 
bendes,  to  pay  a  visit  at  such  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning  would 
be  too  monstrous  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  proper  to  be  observed 
on  such  occasions ;  moreover,  I  was  a  trespasser  ;  and  I  did  not  like 
to  go  through  the  awkwardness  of  explanation  and  apology ;   and  I 
did  not  know  to  whom  I  might  have  to  make  it,  or  how  it  might  be 
reeaved  by  such  vulgar  people.     Altogether  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed;  and  I  endeavoured  to  hit  on  some  plan  which  would  afford 
me  the  society  of  the  lady  without  the  incumbrance  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  rest  of  the  frunily. 

Aa  I  sauntered  on  for  about  a  mile  by  the  side  of  the  stream  in  this 
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ap  again,  for  the  thought  of  those  black  eyes  made  me  fesUeflfl,  and  I 
walked  on  with  the  bonnet  in  my  hand ;  presently,  I  felt  ashamed  of  car- 
rying such  an  ardde  of  female  apparel  about  with  me ;  then  I  thought  I 
wouM  throw  it  away,  or  leare  it  somewhere  hidden ;  but  I  didn't,  like  to 
part  with  it ;  and  then  I  got  angry  with  myself,  for  I  didn't  know  what 
the  devil  to  do  with  it ;  I  could  neither  part  with  it  nor  keep  it*  It  urai 
Such  an  awkward  thing.  If  it  had  been  a  glove  or  a  ringlet  or  a  ribbon 
of  some  sort,  I  could  have  managed  with  it ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
lover  walking  about  with  his  mistress's  bonnet  under  his  waistcoat.  It 
was  too  ridiculous !  I  sat  down  almost  in  the  humour  to  chuck  the  Ixmnet 
back  again  into  the  water,  when,  castine  my  eyes  on  my  landingp*net»  it 
suddemy  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  me  very  way  to  carry  it. 

I  immediately  gathered  some  dry  rushes  from  the  bank  of  the  rtTer, 
and  carefully  covering  up  my  acquisition,  now  become  my  fe^easnre,  00 
as  to  conceal  it  from  all  inquisitive  eyes,  I  hastened  home  to  deposit  it  in 
a  place  of  safety.  All  this  was  yery  foolish,  I  know ;  but  lovers  are  pfo- 
verbially  silly  when  the  fit  is  on  them ;  and  as  I  have  promised  to  be  rin* 
cere  in  these  confessions,  I  wOl  not  cUsguise  the  fiict,  but  1  will  tell  all  as 
it  happened  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation ;  besides  idl  sudi  reve*> 
lations  as  these  assist  in  the  study  of  psychology. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  that  morning,  of  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  house ;  every  body  was  up  and  about,  and  all 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  questions  of  me  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  my  sport.  First,  one  of  the  grooms  offered  to  take  my  landing- 
net  &om  me,  as  it  seemed  to  be  heavy,  to  carry  into  the  house  ;  then 
the  gardener,  with  privileged  familiarity,  rolunteered  some  remarits  on 
the  monstrous  great  fish  wnich  he  presumed  I  carried  over  my  shoulder  ; 
and  then  the  butler  expressed  his  respectful  satisfaction  at  the  result  of 
my  morning's  work,  and  offered  to  carry  the  fish  to  the  cook*  But  the 
worst  of  all  was  my  father,  who  wanted  to  see  what  I  had  caught ;  and 
as  from  the  bulkiness  of  my  net  he  concluded  that  I  had  met  with  some- 
thing extraordinary,  he  almost  insisted  on  my  opening  it  for  his  inspec- 
tion. It  was  with  difficulty  that  1  escaped  fr^m  him  and  ran  %xp 
stairs  on  some  pretext  of  hurry ;  but  my  mother,  as  I  passed  her 
dressing-room,  expressed  in  rather  reprehensible  terms  her  surprise  at  my 
carrying  the  fish  to  my  bed-room,  which,  she  said^  was  by  no  means  a 
proper  place  for  depositing  such  un-odorous  articles.  At  last  I  reached 
my  own  room,  and  there  without  delay  I  deposited  my  lover's  prize  in  a 
high  cupboard,  and  then  I  thought  I  was  secure  ;  but  the  event  proved 
otherwise. 

Presently  a  servant  came  with  a  message  from  the  cook  requesting 
immediate  possession  of  the  product  of  my  fishing  in  order  for  its  due 
preparation  for  dinner,  I  don't  know  very  well  what  answer  I  returned 
to  this  application,  but  I  fear  it  was  not  a  very  civil  one,  fbr  I  was  be- 
ginning to  get  chafed  ;  it  had  the  effect,  however,  of  causing  the  man  to 
bolt  off  much  more  precipitately  thmi  he  came,  and  then,  in  a  sort  oi  pet, 
having  bolted  the  door,  I  was  lef^  alone.  My  flurry  of  spirits,  1  remem- 
ber was  very  great,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  consider  caltiily  my  future  course  of  action. 

After  a  while,  however,  I  thought  that  the  very  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trout-strsam  which  my  in- 
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•ogttite  gfaJdttied  with  her  prafenoe.  With  this  inten^  and  csrefblly 
tvwliog  contact  with  any  one  who  might  trouble  me  with  questionB,  I 
■ade  mj  wtkj  to  ihe  staUes,  and  ordering  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  hoped 
to  leave  the  premises  unseen) i  but  *'Fatis  aUier  vUum  /'  just  as  I  was 
nooBting  to  be  off)  a  message  eame  from  my  father  desiring  my  imme- 
diate preeenee.  I  should  hare  out  this  knot  by  an  act  of  fihal  disobedi* 
CDoe  in  instant  evasion,  but  the  moment  after  my  father  himself  appeared 
m  tile  yard,  hdding  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  looking  angry.  He 
vas  fioUowtd  by  a  man  whom  I  immediately  reeoffnised  as  die  manu£Eio« 
torer  oi  my  fishing^od  and  tackle,  and  who,  I  mid  a  disagreeable  prer 
smtimait^  nad  come  for  his  ''  little  bill." 

^  Five  gttineas  for  a  fishing-rod  I"  exclaimed  my  &ther,  reading  from 
die  paper  aa  he  came  forwfud ;  ^'  three  guineas  for  flies !  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  for  a  landing-»net !  I  never  heard  of  such  charges  I 
Leondcr,  how  is  this  ?   I  thought  you  had  paid  for  these  things  long 

■^* 

"Oh!"  aaid  I^  taken  unawares,  and  not  knowing  well  what  to  say;  ^<  I 
ibrgot  it — quite  forgot  it.  Come  another  time,''  said  I,  to  the  man; 
**  ud  yon  uudl  be  {Mud."  ' 

*'  Not  these  prioesj"  said  my  fiMlier,  glancing  at  the  bill  again ;  *^  they 
«•  qmle  monstrous  I" 

At  the  word  **  monstrous,"  the  ire  of  the  man  of  fishing-rods  beg^  to 
kmdle,  as  he  felt  that  his  honour  was  at  stake  ;  and  he  protested  in  vehe- 
Bient  terms^  that  the  charges  were  so  moderate  that  it  was  a  question  if 
be  got  a  shilHng  by  them ;  throwing  in,  at  tiie  same  time,  some  depreca- 
tory lemonstrances  about  "  large  &mily"  and  *^  long  credit,''  as  make* 
w^gfati  against  the  sum  totaL 

'*  I  won't  allow  ity"  said  my  &tiier,  <^  Leander,  fetch  these  things,  and 
Itt  me  see  them ;  its  abominable  for  tradespeople  to  impose  in  tiiis  manner 
on  yoong  peqsle ;  I  will  look  into  this  matter  myself." 

I  hesitated  a  Kttle  at  this  command ;  but  my  father  cut  the  matter 
diort  by  preoeding  me  to  my  room;  for  his  anger  against  the  man  who, 
be  ooiMideredt  was  attempting  to  practise  an  imposition  on  me,  was  fairly 
iMsed;  and,  in  hk  exoitement,  he  seemed  determined  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands. 

^'Thefishinffnodr  said  he. 

I  produced  the  fishing-rod. 

"Thefliei?" 

''Here  are  flie  flies,"  said  I,  displacing  sundry  cards  on  which  tiiey 
wsrs  symmetrically  arranged,  in  gaudy  oolours,  ealoolated  to  atthu^ 
kvysis  at  least,  if  they  wc^  not  £cdve  fishes. 

"Thekndingunet?" 

*<Tbe  landing-net !"  said  I,  '<  the  landing-net  1— oh !  I  must  haye  lefi 
the  hnding-net  by  the  river." 

"  Toa  did  not  do  that,''  rqoined  my  &ther,  ''  for  you  passed  me  with 
it  on  your  shoulder." 

"Did  I  ?"  said  I;  «  why,  where  could  I  have  put  it  ?" 

I  looked  about  the  room  in  a  most  innocent  way ;  but  my  fiather,  pro- 
Qc«£n^  in  a  more  methodioal  manner>  at  once  opened  the  cupboard-door, 
tad  Msbg  it  vrith  his  hand,  bore  it,  witii  the  other  apparatus,  unrelent- 
ingly down  stairs. 
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^<  It*8  very  light,"  said  he,  ''for  the  quantity  of  fish  that  seems  to  be 
in  it!" 

''  No  wonder !"  thought  I ;  hut  my  heart  was  very  heavy ;  and  I  had 
most  disagreeable  sensations  as  to  the  discovery  that  was  to  come  next. 

Bearing  these  trophies  into  the  hall,  my  father  proceeded  to  examine 
the  articles  seriatim  ^  at  which  his  displeasure  increased  ;  for  whether  he 
was  in  an  unusually  economical  humour  that  morning,  or  that  he  really 
was  determined  to  thwart  what  he  considered  an  attempt  at  imposition, 
he  pronounced  the  articles  to  be  so  shamefully  overcharged,  \haX  he  was 
determined,  he  declared,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  pay  for 
them  ! 

The  man,  on  the  contrary,  vowed  that  they  were  dirt-oheap  at  the 
money,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  abate  a  farthing ;  and  the  alterca- 
tion ended  by  my  &ther,  in  a  rage,  chucking  the  articles  at  him  one  by 
one,  accompanying  each  with  an  appropriate  but  by  no  means  flattering^ 
remark  on  the  man's  honesty,  and  telling  him  with  an  oath,  which  was 
not  borrowed  from  the  heathen  mythology,  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  to 
take  his  trumpery  along  with  him. 

As  my  father  turned  away  with  an  indignant  air  as  he  uttered  thia 
malediction,  it  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  convey  by  an  expressive 
gesture,  for  I  did  not  like  to  impart  my  meaning  in  words,  and  as  there 
were  one  or  two  servants  present,  I  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene  as 
quickly  as  possible,  my  own  desire  to  the  man  that  he  would  quietly 
acquiesce,  trusting  to  my  ingenuity  to  preserve  from  the  profanation  of 
his  vulgar  hands  the  only  article  that  was  precious  to  me.  With 
this  furtively-conveyed  desire  on  my  part,  he  had  the  ready  wit  to 
comply,  not  doubting  that  when  the  son  was  free  from  the  ''  governor's" 
interference,  the  matter  would  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  He  turned, 
therefore,  though  rather  sulkily,  to  go  away,  and  he  had  got  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  hall,  when  my  nither,  who  seemed  determined  to  be  dis- 
agreeable that  morning,  unexpectedly  called  liim  back. 

''  Stay,"  said  he,  *'  you  need  not  carry  away  Leander's  fish  that  he  has 
been  at  so  much  trouble  to  catch.  Open  the  net,"  he  continued,  to  one 
of  the  servants,  for  all  this  passed  in  the  great  hall,  through  which  the 
domestics  were  constantly  coming  and  going  ;  *'  open .  the  net,  and  let  xss 
have  the  fish ;  that  is  Leander*s  property  at  any  rate,  for  he  caught  it." 

Here  was  a  pretty  dilemma  for  me  I 

The  man  flung  the  landing-net  pettishly  on  the  stone  floor  :-^ 

"  There's  not  much  in  it  worth  taking  away,  for  that  matter,"  said  he. 

I  thought  otherwise.  I  was  in  a  cold  sweat.  Let  those  who  have 
ever  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  exposure,  judge  of  a  lover's 
feelings  ! 

''  It's  no  matter,"  said  I,  with  a  very  red  face,  '*  let  the  man  have  the 
fish  ;  it  will  be  some  recompense  for  his  trouble.*' 

But  on  this  point,  also,  my  father  chose  to  be  obstinate  ;  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  him  that  morning ;  he  insisted  on  keeping  the  fish ; 
and  here  he  found  an  ally  in  my  mother,  who,  hearing  ang^  words,  had 
joined  the  g^oup,  and  who  now  agreed  with  my  father,  *'  as  she  was  hi^ppy 
to  agree  with  him,  she  said,  wherever  she  could  find  occasion  ;"  declaring 
that  she  had  conceived  a  particular  fancy  for  having  the  very  fish  that 
her  dear  Leander  had  caught  that  day  for  dinner. 

There  was  neither  retreat  for  me  nor  hope !     The  time  was  past  when 
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heathen  deity  miffht  hare  interposed  to  STert  the  comii^  catas- 
trophe I  The  inexoraUe  J(^n  the  footman,  the  instrument  of  a  still 
more  inexorable  fate,  with  horrible  alacrity  proceeded  to  dbeDcumber  the 
fish  of  its  eoyering  of  rushes,  while  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  net  with 
inquiring  wonder,  to  see  what  so  curiously  shaped  fish  as  that  could  be ! 
Tlte  Imst  rush  was  removed — at  that  moment  I  did  not  care  a  rush  for  my 
hfe—and  the  footman*s  vulgar  fingers  clutching  a  rose-coloured  ribboo, 
drew  forth  the  contents,  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length  in  a  most 
officious  way,  displayed  a  woman's  bonnet ! 

^  Crimini !"  said  we  man  of  fishing-rods,  with  a  rascally  chuckle. 

**  My  gracious !"  exclaimed  my  mother. 

**  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this  ?*'  said  my  father. 

There  was,  as  die  French  say,  *<  a  sensation." 

"  What's  die  meaning  of  this  ?*'  repeated  my  father,  exchanging  looks 
with  my  mother,  and  doubtless  suspecting  that  I  had  been  catching  fish 
that  seemed  evidently  contraband !     ''  Leander —  .  .  .  ." 

But  Leander,  at  this  revelation,  so  mortifying  to  his  heart  and  his 
pride,  had  disappeared  through  a  side  window,  with  a  strong  inclination 
to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence  by  becoming  food  for  the  fishes 
in  the  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 


Chapteb  xvn. 

I  BuaiiED  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the  lef^  where  it  was  shaded  by 
the  teeeSy  and  bounding  over  an  invisible  fence  which  separated  the  end 
of  the  garden  from  a  meadow,  made  my  way  to  a  thick  clump  of  bushes 
by  the  side  of  a  pond.     There  I  abandoned  myself  to  despair. 

There  was  something  so  intensely  mortifying  in  the  exposure  which  I 
had  suffered  of  my  heart's  secret— before  the  servants  too ! — that  I  thought 
1  should  never  be  able  to  recover  it,  nor  dare  to  look  any  body  in  the  nee 
ag^n.  And  then  I  pictured  to  myself  all  sorts  of  scenes,  which  my 
active  imagination  conjured  up,  full  of  the  world's  derisions  of  me  for 
carrying  about  a  bonnet,  of  all  diings  in  the  world,  as  a  lover's  token  of 
his  mistress  !  And  then  the  laughing  eyes  of  my  unknown  would  seem 
to  look  at  me  with  a  mocking  expression  which  I  could  not  bear  ;  and 
how  to  fiace  my  father  and  answer  his  inquiries,  I  did  not  know !  And 
then,  although  my  mother  would  say  nothing,  I  knew  that  she  would 
smile  as  she  lookcKi  at  me,  and  talk  at  me  to  herself,  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  wretched  to  endure ;  and  altogether  I  felt  my  existence  was  too 
miserable  to  be  borne. 

I  was  too  young,  perhaps,  to  contemplate  seriously  any  suicidal  act ; 
besides,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  conceived  a  great  contempt  for  those  who 
fly  from  the  burdens  and  duties  of  life,  although  great  puns  had  been 
takm  with  me  in  my  more  boyish  days  to  admire  that  passage  in  Plutarch 
descriptiye  of  the  death  of  Cato.  But  I  was  very  wretched, — and  the 
pond  was  handy ;  I  peeped  into  it  as  I  lay ;  baa  it  been  a  clear  and 
pellucid  well, — or  a  piece  of  water  of  whatever  depth,  fed  by  a  bubbling 
fountain, — or  had  there  been  any  thing  poetical  about  it,  I  might,  per- 
baps,  have  been  tempted  ;  but  the  fact  was,  it  was  very  muddy,  and  the 
feet  (^  the  cows  had  poached  the  soft  ground  on  all  sideSi  and  it  had  an 
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uBpl«ttiaiit  green  and  pea-ioup  look,  fevdting  to  my  ftdingf. 
I  obeenred  two  or  three  fat  hogs  peepbg  ^m  the  margin  of  the  wain 
with  A  waggish  air,  aa  if  curious  to  learn  my  intentions.  This  last  cii^ 
Oumstance  disconcerted  me,  and^  in  truth,  put  me  a  little  out  of  temper, 
for  the  little  bloated  wretches  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  me,  and  I  locked 
about  for  some  stones  to  punish  their  impertinence.  As  I  raised  up  my 
bead)  I  saw  my  fiather^s  above  ^  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow, 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  a  quick  rate,  by  which  I  knew  that  he  was 
riding  at  abrisk  pace,  and  that  probably  he  had  some  business  to  tranaaoa 
at  a  fflstance. 

The  ground  being  so  far  clear  to  the  house,  I  determined  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter ;  imd,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  tired  of  my 
position  ;  for  the  grass  was  rather  damp,  and  the  effect  of  my  morning's 
walk  beginning  **  to  tell,'*  I  became  every  moment  more  and  more  forcibly 
remind^  that  I  had  not  had  my  break^t  <'  Nothing  adds  more  to  tM 
pangs  of  unrequited  IovB)"  as  some  writer  not  very  romantically  has 
observed,  "  than  the  paogs  of  an  empty  stomach  ;"  and,  indeed,  I  have 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  existence  in  life,  that  the  converse  of  this 
philosophic  axiom  holds  good  in  a  very  extensive  sense ;  for  it  is  a 
truth,  that  people  are  always  better  able  to  bear  a  grief  under  easy  cir- 
cumstances tlum  the  contrary  ;  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  heirs 
to  the  property  of  deceased  relations  in  numerous  instances  so  soon  re- 
cover from  the  affliction  in  which  such  bereavals  are  calculated  to  cast 
them. 

However,  without  entering  into  any  metaphysical  disquisition  on  that 
point,  the  fact  was  I  was  very  hungry  ;  and  when  I  entered  the  break^Mt^ 
room,  having  first  reconnoitred  the  inside  through  the  window,  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  empty,  I  must  confess  I  was  more  pleased  at  the  moment  to 
behold  a  cold  round  of  beef,  which  the  forethought  of  my  excellent 
mother  had  prepared  for  me,  than  my  unknown  divinity  herself — so 
differently  are  we  affected  by  the  same  objects  on  different  occasions. 
Having  refreshed  myself  with  beef  and  ale,  my  spirits  rose  considerably, 
and  I  was  inclined  to  regard  the  recent  revelation  of  the  bonnet  radier 
in  a  ludicrous  than  a  serious  light ;  and,  as  my  confidence  revived,  I 
became  seized  with  a  violent  de6u*e  to  learn  how  the  lady  herself  con- 
sidered it ;  although)  from  the  merriment  which  she  had  not  been  able 
to  repress  at  the  time,  I  had  little  fear  of  meeting  with  implacable  resent-* 
ment  in  that  quarter.  With  this  riew,  I  went  up  stairs  to  ohimge  my 
fisherman's  clothes  for  a  more  appropriate  dress  of  ceremony,  when,  on 
entering  my  room,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  I  behdd  the  identical  bonnet 
carefully  deposited  in  an  elegant  box  on  my  toilet-table  1 

I  guessed  in  a  moment  to  whose  considerate  thought  I  was  indebted 
fbr  this  kind  attention  to  my  feelings,  and  I  felt  grateful  to  my  exoelleot 
mother  for  sparing  me  the  hunuliation  of  contemplating  its  farther 
profianation  by  vdgar  hands.  The  circumstance,  however,  rather 
strengthened  my  determination  to  seek  another  interview  with  its  un- 
known proprietor,  and  the  sight  of  it  furnished  me  with  a  reason  for 
calling  on  her ;  as  nothing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  more  natural  and 
proper  than  to  wait  on  her  in  person  to  restore  her  property,  and  to  make 
the  apologies  and  explanations  which  were  due  from  me  for  my  startBng 
aggression  on  her  person. 
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li«BMmlMr»  Ail,  notwithitAnditig^  my  impatience  to  be  dF,  I  waentlier 
longer  than  usual  in  arraneingmy  toilet  for  the  day;  but,  before  I  started^ 
it  struck  me  th&t  it  would  he  politic  to  yolunteer  the  eiplanation  trhieh  I 
knew  would  be  asked  for  by  the  home  authorities ;  ana  as  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  eader  matter  to  make  it  to  my  mother  than  to  my  father,  I 
repaired  to  her  sitting-room,  and  in  an  off-hand  way,  told  her  as  mttdl 
of  the  story  as  I  thought  necessary ;  ascribing  my  concealment  of  the 
bomiei  in  the  landing-net,  more  to  my  lore  of  fun  than  any  thing  else, 
and  aasQing  her  that  my  perturbation  at  its  disoorery  had  been  caused 
only  by  my  fear  of  being  made  an  object  of  ridicule  before  stranrers* 

Li  abas  explanation  my  prudent  and  excellent  mother  rery  kindly  ao- 
quieseed  ;  aira  as  she  wisely  forbore  making  any  remark  likely  to  wound 
my  £Mling9,  and  instead  of  smiling,  looked  senous,  I  was  emboldened  to 
obeenre,  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  proper  politeness  on  my  part  to 
call  on  the  disbonneted  one  to  restore  her  propeliy  to  the  lady ;  and  to 
make  an  apology  in  a  more  formal  manner  than  my  hasty  interview  with 
her  by  the  side  of  the  riyer  had  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  ofter* 
This  1  said  in  a  firee  and  easy  way,  as  if  I  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  only  wished  to  do  the  correct  thing. 

My  mother  paused  for  a  few  moments  before  she  answered  me,  and 
then  in  a  quiet  way,  she  suggested  that  it  was  awkward,  rather,  was  it 
not  ?  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  one  made  a  call  ? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  bought  the  house  to  whtdi 
the  young  lady  seemed  to  belong  ? 

I  replied  to  this,  that  oertainly  it  was  an  incenyenienoe;  but  upon  my  lifb 
I£d  not  remember  the  name,  if  I  had  ever  heard  it ;  nor  did  I  see  that  it 
mattered  moeh,  as  it  was  the  lady  whom  it  was  my  duty  td  see  and  not 
the  old  gentleman ;  but  as  to  that,  I  added,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  fish 
out  the  name  from  the  gate-keeper  at  the  lodge,  or  to  inquire  among  the 
cottages,  or  of  the  labouring  people  in  the  vicinity ;  no  doubt,  the  young 
lady  was  well  known. 

^  Are  yon  sure,"  asked  my  mother,  **  that  it  was  a  younr  lady  whom 
yon  saw,  and  not  some  inferior  person  of  the  house'— the  hour  of  the 
mcftwaskg  was  rather  early  for  young  ladies  to  be  abroad  i^ 
**  Oh!  as  to  that,"  I  sud,  <<  I  am  positive.'' 

^  Something  in  her  appearance,  perhaps,"  said  my  mother,  *'  or  her 
diessr 

I  replied  ^'that  I  did  not  look  at  her  dress,  I  looked  only  at  her  ;  ttOl 
that  I  looked  at  her  particularly,"  said  I,  in  a  careless  way ;  **  and  really 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  know  her  again/' 
^  She  was  young,  I  think  jou  said?" 

**Aboat    seventeen  or  eighteen;   perhaps    rather   seventeen   dkan 
eighteen  ;  I  should  say  between !" 
**  Did  you  observe  net  figure  ?" 

**A  b^tiM  figure)  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  slendef  j  there 
was  something  venr  pleasing  in  her  figure." 
"Di^or&rr 

**  Not  dark ;  and  yet  she  certainly  is  not  what  you  would  call  fkir ;  no, 
not  fair ;  a  sort  of  a  clear  brown^-that  is  a  tinge  of  brown ;  I  think  I  like 
Aat  style  of  complexion  better  than  any  other."    •     •    • 
«'  She  is  a  brtmette,  then  ?" 
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'^  Ye%  that's  it,  a  bronette ;  but  the  handsomest  bnmette  joa  ever 
saw!" 

"  And  her  eyes  ?" 

^'  Her  eyes  were  a  beautiful  hazel  ^a  dark  hazel ;  very  bright — posi- 
tively, they  were  like  two  stars — I  think  I  never  saw  such  beautiful 
eyes  l" 

"  Her  bur  was  black,  I  dare  say,  to  match  ?' 

**  Oh !  the  most  beautiful  tresses  you  can  imagine !  and  as  black  bs 
jet !  Her  hair  fell  down  when  her  bonnet  was  jerked  off,  and  it  hung 
over  her  shoulders." 

*^  She  did  not  wear  a  wig,  then  ?" 

"A  wig!  good  heavens!  mother,  how  could  you  think  of  such  a 
thing!  Why,  you  don't  suppose  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  brown  wig  that  I  saw  at  the  sale !  It's  not  possible !  No  ! 
her  hair  is  as  black  as  jet — and,  as  it  hung  down  over  her  shoulders,  she 
looked  like  the  statue  of— of — I  don't  know  what  statue ;  and,  in  truth, 
she  did  not  look  like  a  statue  at  all,  for  she  did  not  look  at  all  cold  like 
marble — rather  the  contrary — but,  indeed,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or 
imagined  such  a  beautiful  picture  !" 

^^  You  seem  to  have  her  picture  pretty  accurately  impressed  on  your 
(here  she  paused  for  a  moment)  mind,"  said  my  mother,  smiling. 

I  was  standing  before  the  glass  over  the  nre- place  during  this  brief 
colloquy,  and  as  I  caught  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of  my  features*  I 
observed  that  I  had  turned  very  red  at  this  latter  observation  of  my  ex- 
cellent mother ;  but  as  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  reply  to  make,  I  rang 
the  beU,  and  desired  my  horse  to  be  brought  round.  I  thought  tho^ 
was  a  sort  of  smile  on  the  man*8  face  as  I  gave  this  direction,  but  as  I 
thought  my  manhood  required  me  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  for 
I  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  I  regarded  him  with  rather  a  stem 
countenance  to  make  him  understand  that  I  would  allow  of  no  jesting  with 
me  ;  and  after  assuring  my  mother  again  and  again  that  my  only  desire 
was  to  acquit  myself  of  an  obligation  incumbent  on  a  gentleman,  and 
that  I  would  just  walk  my  horse  over  and  be  back  to  dinner,  I  departed 
with  a  grave  and  unconcerned  air ;  but  as  soon  as  I  turned  the  comer  of 
the  plantation  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  my  horse  showing 
an  inclination  for  a  run,  I  let  him  have  his  own  waVf  and  I  galloped 
over  the  ground  that  separated  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trout- 
stream  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

When  I  arrived  at  tne  bend  of  the  river  which  was  the  scene  of  my 
morning's  adventure,  I  pulled  up,  and  deliberated  a  Httle  as  to  who  I 
should  ask  for  and  what  I  should  say ;  and  as  I  could  not  easily  settle 
those  points  to  my  satisfaction  I  thought  I  would  ride  down  to  the  river's 
bank  and  look  at  the  water  to  assist  me  in  my  deliberation.  As  I  put 
my  horse  to  a  slight  leap  over  a  low  hedge  in  order  to  gain  a  meadow 
between  the  river  and  the  road,  1  caught  sight  of  a  slender  female  form 
passing  down  the  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden-hedge  in  the  same 
direction  :  and  presently  I  observed  another  figure  following  at  a  slower 
pace,  and  as  it  seemed,  as  well  as  my  glimpse  through  the  trees  and 
shrubs  allowed  me  to  judge,  of  rather  a  bulky  appearance,  and  with  a 
labouring  and  heavy  tread,  very  different  from  the  light  and  elastic  step 
which  marked  the  younger  one — who,  some  sympathy  told  me,  was  the 
one  I  was  in  search  of. 
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My  heart  b^^n  to  bump  immediately,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
I  dismoonted  from  my  horse  and  led  him  down  towards  the  nver ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  convenient  bough  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  hedge^ 
I  &stened  his  bidle  to  it,  and  advanced  on  foot  to  make  my  observations. 

When  I  reached  the  margin  of  the  stream  I  stopped,  for  the  very  suf- 
ficient reason  that  I  could  go  no  further ;  and  while  I  was  thinking 
what  to  do  next,  the  sound  of  voices  struck  my  ear  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  thick  hedge,  and  I  became  an  unintentional  listener  to  a  conversation 
which  in  a  few  moments  interested  me  too  powerfully  to  allow  me  to 
withdraw  roy  attention. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

*^  It  was  here,  was  it  ?**  said  a  voice  that  was  very  shrill,  and  oooasion- 
tUy  husky  and  harsh ;  <<  under  this  bank,  eh  ?  What  on  earth  it  was  left 
standing  for  is  more  than  I  can  imagine — except  to  hide  people !  It  was 
here— eh?- 

''This  was  the  place/'  replied  another  voice,  in  a  sweet  and  rather 
sebdned  tone,  which  I  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  my  heroine  of  the 
morning.  It  certainly  was  the  most  melodious  voice  I  ever  heard  !  My 
first  impression  was  that  I  ought  to  go  away  and  not  listen  to  a  conver- 
sttion  which  was  not  intend^  for  my  heanng,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
eould  not  move  from  the  spot. 

'*  And  it  was  here  that  you  saw  the  fellow  ?  {l!)\efeUow  ! — the  deuce 
take  it,  thought  I,  who  can  that  old  cat  be  ?) — and  how  was  it  that  you 
dida't  see  him  before  ?  and  why  didn*t  you  come  back  to  the  house  di- 
reeUy?     Eh  r 

*'  I  did,  aunt ;  I  ran  back  directly ;  but  I  was  so  frightened  at  first  I 
couldn't  move.  Think  of  having  one*s  bonnet  whisked  off  one's  head 
tad  not  to  know  how !  It  was  enough  to  frighten  any  one ;  and  when  1 
looked^  Uiere  he  was,  staring  down  at  me  !*' 

"  Frightened,  indeed !  I  should  hke  to  see  the  man  that  would 
frighten  me !  Was  the  fellow  very  frightful,  then  ?  Some  poacher,  I 
suppose ;  and  trespassing  on  our  grounds,  too !  I  only  wish  I  could  catch 
hold  of  him!    wW  was  the  fellow  Hke— eh  ?" 

*^  Indeed,  aunt,  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  looked  at  him  ;  that  is,  I 
couldn't  help  looking  at  him — but  I*m  sure  I  shouldn't  know  him  again  I 

*<  That's  a  pity.  Jf  I  could  only  find  him  out,  my  brother  should  have 
Um  pot  in  gaol— the  fellow !  (Thank  you,  thought  I.)  An  old  offender, 
rn  warrant  r 

^  I  don't  think  he  was  old,  aunt :  from  the  slight  glance  that  I  had 
of  him,  I  think  he  was  not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty." 

"  A  joung  man  !  eh  ?  What  impudence !  But  what  a  dreadful  thing 
that  sudi  a  boy — {boy  !  thought  I ;  how  I  should  Hke  to  give  it  to  her !) 
— toch  a  boy,  should  be  so  young  and  so  wicked  as  to  break  into  people's 
gnmads  and  insult  the  daughters  of  respectable  people !  Some  low 
young  rascal,  I'll  be  bound !  He  ought  to  be  punished — sent  to  prison 
tad  whipped.  (Thank  you,  thought  I.)  Couldn'tyou  give  some  de- 
serbtion  of  him,  that  he  might  be  apprenended  ?  Wliat  dothes  had  he 
on-^r 
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<<RMU]f  I  didn't  look  At  him  ;  but  I  think  he  had  on  a  lort  of  fiiher- 
man's  dMes-<-that  lort  of  odd  coat  that  they  wear— it  wai  green :  and  he 
bad  on  gaiters,  but  somehow  they  didn't  look  like  papa's-*I  Darticolaiiy 
rmnarked  that  \  and  he  had  a  blaek  silk  handkerchitt  round  ins  neek, 
and  his  shirt-eoUar  hung  down  loose*-!  think  it  lodes  better  that  way 
than  stuek  up  straight  •  •  •  " 
«  Eh  r 

<<  And  he  had  on  a  white  hat ...  '' 

^' Well,  you  seem  to  hare  observed  all  that  very  earefully  ;  perhaps 
you  can  tell  what  sort  of  a  looking  person  he  was  ?  Did  he  look  like  a 
ruffian,  or  what,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  aunt ;  not  at  all  like  a  ruffian; — ^" 
(I  began  to  get  more  interested  at  this  place.) 

'<  Ruffians  are  dark  black-looking  men,  out  he  was  £ur,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  very  handsome  eyebrows — that  is,  I  don't  mean  handsome,  but  well- 
shaped<^sucb  as  you  see  in  pictures." 

**  He  must  be  some  low  person,  or  he  never  would  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  trespass  on  a  gentleman's  private  grounds  that  way ;  some 
young  poaching  fellow,  I*m  thinking." 

*^  1  don't  quite  think  that,  aunt ;  indeed,  I  rather  think  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, for  I  observed  his  hand  was  very  soft." 

^'His  what?  his  hand  ?  how  ? — his  hand  soft!  and  pray,  miss,  how 
came  you  to  know  that  the  fellow's  hand  was  soft,  eh  ? 

*^  It  was  when  he  raised  me  up,"  said  the  **  miss,"  in  a  timid  voice  ; 
<*  indeed,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  was  so  frightened  that  when  I  tried  to  get 
up,  I  CbU  down  again,  and  the  gentleman  jumped  over  the  mound  in  an 
instant,  and  raised  me  up  \  and  it  was  then  that  I  couldn't  help  fisdingf 
his  hand ;  but  as  you  ask  me,  I  must  say  that  it  did  not  feel  to  me  what 
I  suppose  is  a  common  person's  hand.  I  remember  the  old  gardener 
held  me  by  the  hand  once  when  I  leaned  over  the  pond  to  reach  a  water* 
lady,  and  his  hand  didn't  feel  at  all  like  that !" 

^*  I  only  wish  I  had  been  near  him !  He  should  have  felt  my  hand !  I 
would  have  boxed  the  fellow's  ears  for  his  impudence !  But  you  must  have 
given  him  encouragement,  miss — ^you  must-- or  he  never  would  have 
token  such  a  liberty !  You  don't  know  how  to  repress  these  fellows.  Do 
you  think  he  would  have  dared  to  take  me  by  the  hand  ?" 

*^  Oh,  no,  aunt,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  promptitude  and  ingenuous- 
ness that  made  me  smile  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge;  <<  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't— but  then  it's  so  diffisrent  •  • . ." 
<«  So  diffiBient,  miss^how  ?  eh  ?" 

'<  I  mean,  aunt,  that  you  know  how  to  look  at  people  so  severely ;  but  I 
im  only  a  young  girl,  remember,  and  <tf  course  am  more  easily  frightened. 
But  I  assure  you  he  was  a  gentleman-*-!  am  sure  of  that." 

*<  How  can  you  be  so  sure  of  that,  miss,  when  you  never  looked  alhim? 
ehr 

There  was  no  reply  made  to  this,  and  the  aunt  went  on, 
^^  But  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  inquired  into.    We  must  put  %  stop 
to  these  trespassers  whoever  they  may  be  ;  and,  as  to  this  one^-gentle- 
man,  as  you  call  him,  but  I  don't  believe  it—- do  you  think  you  should 
know  his  features  again  if  you  saw  them  ?** 

^^  Oh,  aunt,  I'm  sure  I  snould  !  There  was  a  something  about  them— 
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t  certain  air — a  sort  of  look  that  he  gaye — I'm  sure  I  shall  nevor  forget 
diemr 

"  What  ?  Were  they  so  wy  ferodous  ?" 

'*  Ferocious !  Oh,  aunt,  what  aa  expressbn !  they  were  any  thing  hut 
ferocious ;  that  is,  I  only  just  glanced  at  them  when  he  brightened  me  at 
firrt^-and  really  I  don't  think  I  should  know  him  agun  if  I  saw  him — 
but  diey  were  not  at  all  ferocious/' 

"  Well,  Miss  Lavinia,  this  is  a  matter  which  I  don't  exaody  understand} 
bai  we  will  set  the  constable  to  inquire  about  it ;  but  one  imng  is  certain 
— joa  hare  lost  your  bonnet ;  and  it's  well  if  you  hare  not*.  .  .  •  ."  (here 
ihe  mumbled  something  to  herself  as  she  walked  towards  the  house,  which 
1  codd  not  catch),  and  was  followed,  as  I  surmised,  by  her  niece  ;  for  I 
heard  the  rostling  of  another  step,  and  presently  there  was  a  profound 
lilenoe,  broken  o^y  by  the  light  rippling  of  the  water  as  it  broke  over  a 
ihaUow  by  the  bend  <^  the  stream. 

At  least,  thought  I,  I  have  learnt  her  name.  Lavinia !  a  pretty  name ; 
Imt  rustic,  deodedly  rustic.  Some  secret  conTiotion  whispered  to  me  that 
I  had  learnt  something  more,  and  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the 
amilarity  of  the  lovely  Lavinia's  replies  to  my  own  in  my  conversation 
with  my  mother.  The  sensations  to  which  these  thoughts  gave  rise  were 
exqoisitdy  pleasurable  ;  andl  redredto  a  secluded  spot,  amidst  the  shel- 
ter of  a  cluster  of  trees,  to  meditate  and  to  indidge  in  the  delicious 
reveries  which  they  suggested,  unseen  and  undisturbed. 

The  image  of  the  aunt,  however,  although  I  had  not  seen  her,  arose 
to  my  imagination  as  a  formidable  personage  ;  and  I  hesitated  to  present 
myself  at  me  house  from  a  sort  of  fear  that  possessed  me  of  encountering 
wt  questi<uis  and  perhaps  her  repulses.  Besides,  the  words  that  I  had 
already  heard  afforded  me  abundant  matter  for  contemplation. 

1  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  postpone  my  visit  for  the  present  until 
Ihad  determined  how  best  to  propitiate  the  female  Cerberus  who  acted 
in  the  double  oapaoil^  of  aunt  and  duenna  to  my  divinity  t  and  as  the 
cnnmd  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  belonged  to  another  property,  I 
Mtermined  to  make  a  eircuit  to  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  lower  down,  and 
samy  the  premises  from  that  quarter ;  hoping  that  some  accident  might 
bring  the  beautiful  Lavinia  agam  into  view,  and  trusting  to  my  own  inge* 
amW  to  open  a  communication  with  her.         • 

llie  part  of  the  river,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  was  opposite  the 
ffsiden  where  my  adventure  of  the  morning  took  place,  was  not  broad 
but  deep ;  and  it  so  happened  that  before  the  dose  of  my  ride,  the  com- 
BiQueation  which  I  desired  was  brought  about  mora  suddenly  than  I 
tipected,  by  an  accident  that  was  appropriate  to  the  name  of  Leander 
vndi  I  boffe,  but  which  threatened  eonsequenoes  not  less  fittal  than 
those  which,  in  times  of  yore,  befel  the  swimmer  of  the  Hellespont. 
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MR.  JOLLY  GREEN'S  VISIT  TO  PARIS  SINCE  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Three  months  onlj  hare  elapsed  since  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  my  conntiy 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  its  defence,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
met  with  unqualified  approbation  from  the  most  competent  authorities, 
and  will,  I  have  no  hesitation'  in  saying,  be  carried  into  execution  when- 
ever the  necessity  for  its  adoption  shall  arise.  To  predict  the  precise 
period  of  that  event,  is  a  coarse  to  which  I  shall  not,  at  present,  commit 
myself,  for,  really,  the  occurrences  of  the  last  two  months  have  been  of 
80  startling  a  nature  that,  I  fairly  confess,  they  have  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise ;  it  would  not,  therefore,  be  advisable  for  me  to  hazard  my  reputa- 
tion on  an  issue  of  so  doubtful  a  kind  as  the  probability  of  a  general  war ; 
though  there  is  a  gentleman,  a  traveller  like  myself  (and  iiot  unlike  me 
in  other  respects),  who  confidently  asserts  that  Free  Trade  has  put  a 
complete  extinguisher  upon  the  wariike  propensides  of  every  nation  ia 
Europe.  This  question,  then,  I  shall  not  aisturb,  my  object  in  once 
more  coming  (not  unsolicited)  before  an  admiring  public,  being  rather  to 
record  my  impressions  of  the  Past  than  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  the 
Future. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  by  all  persons  of  discernment,  in  spite  of  the 
guarded  language  which  (from  motives  of  delicacy)  I  feel  called  upon  to 
observe,  that  my  observations  will  most  likely  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  rem — rk — ble  ch — ng — s  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  a 
ne — ghb — r — ng  co — ntry,  where  a  k — ng  (my  own  personal  acquaint- 
ance) has  been  d — thr — ned,  and  a  R — p — h\-^  established.  How  little 
I  thought,  when  I  passed  that  pleasant  evening  at  the  T — 1 — r— s 
in  the  bosom  of  the  R—y — 1  F — ^m — ]y  (which,  I  trust,  is  still  fircth 
in  the  recollection  of  my  readers),  that  in  less  than  a  couple  of  years 
those  cr — wn — d  h— ds  would  be  f — g — t — ve  ex — les,  and  that 
p— 1 — ce  converted  into  an  asylum  for  inv — 1— d  w — rkm — n ! 
Feace  to  their  manes,  as  the  ancient  Britons  used  to  say !  VThatever 
resentment  I  may  have  felt  when  I  have  called  to  memory  the  dead 
set  which,  I  am  convinced,  was  made  at  me  at  lansquenet  oh  thai 
oecaswrif  when  a  certain  personage  won  so  much  money  from  me ; 
whatever  may  have  been  my  patriotic  indignation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  M — ntp— ns — r  m — rr — ges,  both  are  forgotten  now,  and  consigned 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
JoUj  Green  to  trample  on  a  fallen  foe.     I  have  thought  that  this 
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To  aooomplish  tins  pnipose,  mj  own  intimate  aoqnaintaooe  widi  iha 
besfities,  ana  my  profound  knowledge  of  the  Fr — ncli  character,  would, 
of  tfaemselTeSy  have  been  sufficient;  but  ''to  make  assurance  double 
mre,"  as  they  say  at  the  Sun  Fire-office,  I  resolved  to  take  with  me  an  in- 
tdfigent  friend  on  whose  acuteness  and  ability  I  could  rely,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self  the  result  will*  be  found ,  but  no,  the  public  shall  judge  of  that. 

The  friend  whom  I  selected  to  share  the  dangers  and  partake  the 
hbomB  of  this  important  undertaking,  was  one  long  dear  to  my  heart, 
md  were  he  sufficiently  well  known,  he  would  be  equally  so  to  the  whole 
Briti^  nation.  Hb  name  has  not  yet  figured  in  any  very  conspicuous 
asimer  in  his  country^s  annals,  but  I  think  I  indulge  in  no  unwarrantable 
ttticqpatiQns  when  I  prc^^iesy  that — (ifUr  these  revelations — the  day  is 
not  Tery  remote  when  Fame  and  Peregrine  Fodder  (so  is  my  friend 
caDed),  shall  go  down  hand  in  hand  to  posteri^  !  Independently  of  the 
MTioes  which  I  looked  for  at  his  hanos,  for  I  am  not  altogether  selfish 
(no  man,  indeed,  is  wholly  so),  I  was  desirous  of  giving  poor  Fodder  a 
treat,  and  as  he  had  never  before  been  in  Fr—nce,  and  couldn't  speak  a 
nord  <^  the  language,  I  rifi;htly  judged  that  I  could  scarcely  offer  him  a 
greater  gratification  than  m  taking  him  with  me,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
the  scene  of  such  bewildering  excitement 

The  preparations  which  I  made  for  our  journey  were  very  simple. 
Aware  of  Uie  risk  one  runs  in  troublesome  times  from  being  overloaded 
with  specie  (and  fire-fr^ — ^nc  pieces,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  excessively 
eombrous),  I  took  the  wise  precaution  of  providing  myself  with  Fr — ^ncn 
baok-not^  which  I  could  conveniently  dispose  about  my  person.  I 
obtained  them,  after  paying  a  moderate  premium  for  the  accommodation 
(i  tdiie  over  five  per  cent.),  frx>m  a  most  respectable  money-changer  in 
tlie  ndghbonrhood  of  the  Haym — ^rk — t,  who  was  so  good  as  to  say  he 
coold  supply  me  to  any  amount  in  exchange  for  British  coin.  I  pro- 
CBved,  however,  only  as  much  as  I  thought  necessary  for  the  period  of 
oar  sGJoum,  wdl  knowing  that,  as  Fr — nch  paper  is  not  a  lawful  tender 
in  this  country,  it  was  useless  for  me  to  take  over  more  than  I  was  likely 
to  spend.  A  man  does  not  go  abroad  for  nothine,  and  this  was  a  bit  of 
experience  I  had  picked  up  on  my  travels.  A  hundred  pounds  or  so 
was,  therefore,  all  1  change,  reserving  some  twenty  sovereigns  for  ex* 
penies  between  the  two  c — ^p— t— Is. 

Ndther  did  I  think  it  desirable  that  either  Fodder  or  I  should 
eneomber  ourselves  with  much  baggage.  I  had  several  reasons  for 
eoaung  to  this  conclusion,  but  the  principal  was,  that  as  the  Fr — nch 
ttii— n  are  now,  like  their  ancestors,  sans^culottes^  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  fill  our  portmanteaux  with  articles  of  raiment  that  had  frJlen 
under  the  ban  of  popular  opinion.  One  pair  a-mece  would  be  quite 
nffident  for  the  journey ;  when  once  we  reached  P — ^r — s  there  would,, 
of  coone,  be  no  further  occasion  for  them.  It  was  true,  the  weather  was- 
rather  inclement  when  we  set  out,  but  what  a  Highlander  can  do  for 
pleasare,  surely  a  Briton  can  achieve  from  a  sense  oi  duty  I  The  space 
vbicfa  these  internments  would  have  occupied  I  devoted  to  anotiier  purpose- 
(hiring  needfully  observed  the  signs  of  the  times\  and  laid  in  a  couplo' 
ef  doni  of  tri-coloured  shirts,  a  few  scarfr  to  maten,  some  flags  to  mount 
en  oar  walking-sticks  as  soon  as  we  landed  on  the  q)p*-s— te  c — st» 
and  six  or  ei^t  red-worsted  nigfat-ci^s— I  mean  c— ^ps  of  1— b— rty  9 

i%.— yoL.  Lxxxm^  ho.  occzxix.  o 
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Our  aftmngemeots  being  thus  oonipletecl»  and  hafing  kant  that  a 
steamer  would  leare  F — Ik — st — ^ne  at  in— dn — gfat»  I  took  two  plaeaa 
in  ihe  mail  train,  and  set  off  on  my  adraitarous  joomej. 

I  diall  not  detain  the  reader  at  fi — 1 — gne  so  long  as  we  were  oor- 
sdves  detained  at  the  Dou — ne,  though,  I  most  say,  we  were  treated  by 
the  officials  with  great  respect ;  a  &ct  attributable,  of  course,  to  tlia 
arrangements  I  had  made  with  regard  to  our  costume.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  one  little  drawback,  and  that  was  the  rigidity  with  whidi  the 
custom-house  officers  exacted  the  payment  of  rather  heavy  duties  on  oar 
wearing  apparel,  on  the  plea  that  every  article  was  perfectly  new;  as 
there  was,  they  said,  a  great  demand  just  th^i  for  tri-o(^ured  ohjets^  H 
was  not  impossible  that  messieurs  (so  they  called  us)  might  be  diroosed 
to  speculate  a  Httle  in  the  sale  of  them.  I  indignantly  r^>ellea  this 
insinuation,  asserting  that  the  things  were  all  for  our  own  personal  wear, 
but  the  officers  were  either  so  obtuse  as  not  to  understand  what  I  said 
(though  I  spoke  the  very  best  P — r — s  Fr — ndi),  or  so  obstinate  as  to  per- 
sist in  their  opinion,  in  spite  of  my  assev^atipns.  The  consequence  was^ 
that  I  had  three  fr — ncs  to  pay  for  every  chemise,  and  in  proportion  for  the 
icaifs  and  flags ;  I  expected  that  the  c — ps  of  1 — b— rty,  at  least,  would  hare 
escaped,  but  as  woollen  articles  are  taxed  hi^^ier  than  any  other  species  of 
manufacture,  their  cost  was  pretty  nearly  doubled  when  they  finally  passed 
through  the  Dou — ne.  This  last  transaction  strongly  impressed  upon  mj 
mind  the  philosophic  truth,  that  to  obtain  1^— b — rty  it  must  be  always 
dearly  paid  for. 

It  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  emotion  that  I  cast  my  eyes  in  die 
direction  of  die  column,  at  the  base  of  whidi  I  had  made  my  first  essaj 
in  arms,  shortly  afl;»  my  arrival  in  Fr — nee,  not  will  it,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered an  unpardonable  instance  <^  yanity,  when  I  state  that  I  described 
to  my  fiiend  Fodder  the  full  particulars  of  that  memorable  dueL  It  is 
true^  he  had  heard  them  before,  but  not  en  the  spot.  The  man  who  has 
traversed  a  battle-field  well  knows  how  great  is  the  diffisrence  between 
any  description,  however  vivid,  and  actual  observation,  and  will  full^ 
appreciate  the  ralue  of  my  remarks  on  tbis  oceasioQ.  A  £uniliar  examnb 
of  this  kind  of  thing  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  G — rge  the  F — rtn's 
■visit  to  W — t — rloo,  accompanied  by  the  D — ke  of  W — ^11 — ngt — n. 
I  have  been  considered  like  his  gr — ee  in  many  particulars,  but  I  make 
no  comparisons  ;  the  d — ke  is  undoubtedly  a  good  s — Id — ^r,  but  he  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  most  infedlible  p — 1 — t--c — n  in  Eur— ^  1 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  lingering  too  long  on  the  threshold,  and  mnst 
hasten  on  with  the  rapidity  o€  the  nulroad  which  conveyed  us  firom 
N — fch — t — 1  (famous  for  its  Parmesan  cheese)  to  P — r — s.  The  old 
d — 1 — g — ^nce,  in  which  I  fcmn^y  travelled,  has  now  become  an  exploded 
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seqoaintnig  Um  with  man  j  particulars  of  local  histoiy  of  wkkli  he  had 
not  prerioaslj  the  slightest  idea.  But  for  me  he  would  never  have 
kooim  that  it  was  at  Abb— v— He,  the  capital  of  G — sc— nv,  the  c^»- 
fatated  iiide  justice  was  made  which  furnished  the  model  tar  the  yerj 
excellent  beds  we  met  with  everywhere  in  Fr— noe  ;  that  the  bi^e  ae 
Mars  was  invented  by  the  fobulous  god  of  war,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
always  served  out  to  the  Fr — nch  armies  preparatory  to  their  going 
into  battle,  a  circumstance  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  troops  ;  that  the  ff — b — Ue  was  a  tax  imposed 
upon  houses  with  gable-ends,  so  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  that  the  tour  de  beurre  of  the  aforesaid  cathedral  of  Am — ^ns  was, 
as  its  name  implies,  originally  built  of  butter. 

Fodder  was  very  grateful  for  this  information,  and,  I  observed,  took 
notes  on  the  sly  •'—not  that  I  should  have  objected  to  his  doing  so  openly, 
£[>r  any  book  that  he  or  any  other  man  might  write  would,  I  imagine,  be 
somewhat  different  from  one  of  mine.  I  pitied  Fodder,  but  I  did  not 
on  that  account  despise  him. 

It  was  late  when  the  train  reached  the  F — r — s  station^not,  however, 
more  than  three  hours  behind  time,  which  is  a  trifle  on  a  Fr — ch  railroad, 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  the  examination  of  the  baggage, 
the  chief  object  of  the  inspectors  being,  as  I  have  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  ascertain  the  actual  quantity  of  new- laid  eggs,  beetroot, 
and  sof^  cheese  which  Fr — nch  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  stowing 
away  amongst  their  shirts  and  stockings.  They  found  nothing  of  the 
sort  amongst  our  effects,  and  having  ordered  a  fiacre,  we  drove  off  to  an 
hotel  in  the  Rue  de  la  P — x.  I  observed  one  thing,  that  the  charge  for 
conyeying  us  was  much  higher  than  when  I  was  last  in  P — r— s,  tor  on 
offering  the  customary  two  fr — ncs,  the  driver,  a  gentleman  in  a  blouse 
and  long  beard,  who  drove,  by-the-bye,  very  badly,  knocking  the  fiacrs 
against  everything  he  came  near,  replied,  in  a  horrible  kind  of  patois  j 

*•  Dam  !  9a  n*  s*peu'  pas  ;  on  n'^crase  pas  Tmonde  comm*  autr'-fois  I 
Vyez-vous  bi'n,  k  pr'snt  c'est  *Liberte,  Fraternity,  Egalit6 !'  faot 
m'donner  six  francs  P' 

I  afterwards  understood  that  the  equality  asserted  in  this  increased  rate 
of  charge  was  meant  to  place  the  cab- drivers  of  F— -r — t  on  the  same 
footing  as  their  brethren  in  L — nd — n,  an  approximation  which,  1  think,  is 
lor  many  reasons  undesirable. 

I  had  expected  that  there  vrould  have  been  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
accommodation  at  that  late  hoar,  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
though  we  had  to  wait  some  time  before  the  door  was  opened,  the  delay 
arose  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  summons  was  a  hostile  or  a  friendly 
one,  it  not  havmg  entered  into  the  head  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  that 
two  such  disthagmshed  strangers  as  Fodder  and  myself  would  present  our- 
selves at  his  gates.  There  might  have  been  another  reason,  for  as  we 
went  up'Stairs  to  our  bed-rooms,  we  met  a  servant  in  livery  carrying 
down  the  remains  of  some  supper  on  a  tray,  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ex-m — n — st — rs  in  disguise ^  that  being  the  cha- 
racter which  their  training  under  Lo — is  Ph — 1 — ppe  best  qualified  them 
to  assume.  The  man  quailed  beneath  my  eye,  but  Ins  fears  were  ground- 
less, for  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  worid  to  betray  the  unfortunate,  eiMi 
when  gmlty.     In  that  respect  I  consider  myself  a  second  Boscobel !     ** 

Fadg^uea  with  the  journey  and  the  excitement  wluch  the  sense  of  mj 
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mission  had  caused,  I  decided  at  once  upon  postponinjgf  all  actire  proceed^ 
ings  until  the  next  day ;  for  though  I  was  aware  that  the  memhers  of  the 
Pr — V — 6 — n — 1  G — V — ^mm — ^nt  had  never  shaved  or  tak^i  off  thwr 
clothes  since  the  24th  of  February,  and  that  they  always  slept  in  arm- 
chairs at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  (which  1  explained  to  rodder  was  the  meaning 
of  a  s^nce  permanenU\  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  ask  for  an  inter- 
view with  M.  de  L — m — ^rt — ne  too  abruptly,  lest,  eloquent  as  he  is,  he 
should  feel  himself  at  a  loss  to  make  a  suitable  reply  to  the  address  which  I 
intended  to  present  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  P — ckh— ro.  I 
therefore  ordered  a  hasty  supper,  to  which,  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
champagne,  we  did  ample  justice,  and  crowning  the  whole  with  some  stiff 
brandy-and-water,  which  Fodder  said  he  really  could  not  do  without,  we 
retired  to  rest  in,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  double-bedded  room,  for  as  1  had 
appointed  Fodder  my  secretary,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  he  should 
never  be  out  of  my  sight. 

1  was  awake  early  the  next  morning,  but  my  slumbers,  though  brief,  had 
quite  recruited  my  frame,  and  my  mental  perceptions  were  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  After  a  short  interval  given  to  rejection, — ^the  constant  practice 
with  all  ereat  men  preparatory  to  action — I  roused  my  companion. 

<<  Fodder,"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  bard,  sittings 
up  in  bed — "  Fodder,  get  up." 

These  stirring  words  were  not  ineffectual ;  he  raised  his  head  slowly 
from  his  pillow,  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned  drowsily,  and  then  demandea 
what  was  the  tune  of  day  ? 

I  was  aware  that  he  put  the  question  in  a  metaphorical  rather  than  a 
literal  sense,  and  promptly  replied  that  it  was  time  to  be  up  and  doing, 
"  for,"  said  I,  "  the  eyes  of  all  Eur — ^pe  are  upon  us.'' 

"  All  Eur — pe,"  returned  Fodder,  with  another  ^awn,  "  had  not  such 
a  night-cap  as  mine  was,  or  it  would  not  be  so  devilish  wide  awake." 

''  Fodder,"  said  I,  impressively  ;  ''no  levity.  This  is  a  solenm  occasion, 
we  have  a  great  duty  to  perform.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you,  who 
have  never  been  in  Fr — nee  before,  that  the  F — r — s — ans  are  very  par- 
ticular in  point  of  costume^  and  the  slightest  inattention  in  that  respect 
might  be  mtaL  To  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  need  only  remind  you 
that  the  very  first  act  of  the  Fr — ^v — s — ^n — 1 G — ^v — mm— nt  was  to  de- 
cree the  national  colours, — in  other  words,  to  set  the  Buhions,  without  which 
it  is  very  well  known  no  government  in  Fr — nee  could  exist  an  hour.  This 
great  principle  I  have  constantiy  kept  in  view,  and,  of  course,  intend  to 
act  up  to  it.  It  seems  a  cold,  raw  morning,  and  the  wind  is  higher  than 
I  like,  but  duty  must  be  done.  You  are  aware.  Fodder,"  continued  I, 
**  of  the  name  of  the jmat  section  of  citizens,  the  dominant  party  in  fact, 
of  the  first  Fr*-nch  K — ^v— 1 — ^tion.   Yon  know  what  thev  wm«  ^JImI  T* 
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<<  And  what  18  ihat  r  Mked  mv  friend. 

^  It  is  nothing  more  or  lest,*'  I  repHed,  ^  than  diaoerdbg  yoor  panta* 
loons  altogether." 

•*  The  ^Til  r  exclaimed  Fodder ;  <<what,  nothmg  at  all !" 

**  I-*I — belieye— flOy"  I  retamed,  hesitatingly,  for  I  was  not  quite 
certain  whether  any  modification  was  permitted  ;  **  at  any  rate,**  I  added, 
cheerfully,  '4t*s  better  to  err  on  the  nght  side  than  the  wrong  ;  I  do  not 
£eel  disposed  to  make  any  compromise.  No,  Fodder,  I  shall  strictly  ad* 
here  to  the  system." 

**  Well,''  said  my  friend,  ''  if  I  had  known  this  when  I  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  much  as  I  wanted  to  see  this  place,  they  should 
never  have  caught  me  here.  To  dance  about  the  streets  indthout — upon 
my  life,  it's  too  much." 

In  this  grumbling  way,  Fodder  continued  to  make  his  toilet  (the 
French  phrase  demi-toiUttey  would  perhaps  be  more  applicable  to  the  case), 
and  when  our  arrangements  were  completed,  I  rang  the  bell  for  breakfast. 

it  was  answered  by  a  waiter,  who,  to  my  surprise,  wore,  as  i  remem* 
beied  to  haye  seen  worn  before,  a  pair  of  very  fuU-plaited  trousers. 

No  doubt  he  thought  the  effect  of  our  tricolors  very  striking,  for  he 
stared  at  us  veiy  hard  as  we  stood  equipped  in  our  boots,  coats,  hats,  &c 

**  Je  desire  deux  d^jeClners  pour  moi  et  mon  secretaire,"  said  I. 

**  Qu'est  ce  que  vous  d^sirez  avmr,  monsieur  ?  Du  cafe,  des  oeufr,  des 
cdtelettes?" 

'^  Oui,  oui,"  I  replied,  with  a  nod ;  ^  non  pas  ici— down  stairs — has 
esealier — salon.'' 

*^  Tr^bien,  monsieur ;  vous  aurex  9a  dans  dix  minutes.  Je  viendrai 
▼0U8  avertir  quand  le  dejeiiner  est  pr^t." 

^^  Until  he  returns,"  siud  I  to  Fodder,  *^  we  may  as  well  make  the 
meet  of  our  time.  Your  duty  as  secretary  must  begin  at  once ;  take  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  attend  while  I  dictate  a  note  to  M.  L — ^m — rt~ne,  to 
aA  for  an  audience." 

^  Fodder  is  a  good  penman,  and  his  quill  was  qmckly  flourishing  in 
his  hand. 

**Citoyen  Ministre,"  I  began,  with  my  old  friend  Tibbins  open 
befisre  me,  to  correct  poor  Fodder's  inevitably  bad  spelling  ;  *'  Je  suis 
dirig6  par  les  nadfr  de  Feckham  et  Camberwell  Vert,  iL  presenter  vous 
avec  une  addresse  de  sympathie  pour  votre  glorieuse  Revolution.  Fer- 
mittes-moi  d'appeler  sur  vous  aus8it6t  qu'  agreable. 

«  Votre  sinc^rement, 
^  An  Citoyen  Minbtre,  M.  de  L— m— rt — ^ne."  "  Jollt  Green." 

Thi%  I  thought,  would  just  do.     It  was  explicit  and  to  the  purpose ; 
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We  rose  and  were  quitting  ib%  apartment,  when  lie  raked  a  cry  tbat 
was  absolutely  terrific 

"  Oh  allez  vous,  messieurs  ?**  shrieked  he/capering  like  one  soddenfy 


"  A  dejeiiner/'  replied  I,  ealmly,  notwithstanding  the  firantio  Tiolence 
of  his  gestures. 

'^  Quoi !  vous  allez  descendre  comme  9a,  dans  un  h6tel  comme  eelni- 
ci !"  He  pointed  towards  our  noble  outlines  as  he  spoke. 

**  Qui,  mon  brave,"  replied  I,  smiling ;  "  nous  sommes  sans  culottes." 

^'  Je  le  yob  Inen/'  he  answered,  drily ;  at  the  same  time  opposing  our 


"  Mon  garden,"  said  I,  in  an  expostulating  tone,  fearing  he  had  not 
rightly  comprehended  me ;  "  nous  sommes  Rep — bl-'—ca-^-ns.     Vive  Is 

R — p— bl — quel    Lib^t^ "     He  preyented  me  from  finishing  the 

sentence. 

**  Soyez  R — p — ^bl^-ca-— ns,  messieurs,  autant  que  voos  Toudrex,  mais 
Tous  n*avez  pas  le  droit  d'attaquer  auz  moenrs  publiques.  En  Fr — nce^ 
monsieur,"  continued  he,  addressing  me  particularly ;  '^  tout  le  mood* 
s^habille  comme  il  faut," 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  row  ?"  inquired  Fodder^ 
whose  perceptions  were  not  of  the  brightest. 

"  The  fact  is,"  I  replied,  "  this  fellow  pretends  to  object  to  our  R— - 
p — bl — c — n  costume — a  concealed  ar — st — cr — t,  no  doubt.  He  ss^s^ 
we  must  put  on  our  pantaloons." 

"  Fm  devilish  glad  to  hear  it,*'  exclaimed  my  friend,  "  I  shiver  as  if  I 
had  an  ague." 

*^  Well,''  I  returned,  in  an  accent  in  which  firmness  and  melancholy 
were  beautifully  blended ;  "  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,  Fodder !' 

<<  What  do  you  mean,  Green?"  asked  he,  his  teeth  chattering,  from 
cold  or  fright,  or  periiaps  both,  as  the  Doge  of  Venice  said. 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,"  I  observed,  with  an  air  of  resignation ;  **  I 
invited  you  to  come  with  me  to  F — r-— s  to  assist  my  views  and  attend  to 
my  wishes,  and  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  fraternise  agsunst  me." 

"  I'm  sure.  Green,"  said  Fodder,  beginning  to  whimper,  for  he  saw 
that  I  was  roused ;  '^  I  am  willing  to  any  thing  you  vrish." 

<«  Enough,'*  said  I,  sternly ;  "  I  have  protested  against  the  infraotioo 
of  a  citizen's  rights  ;  I  shall  offer  no  frirther  opposition." 

I  then  returned  to  my  portmanteau  and  completed  my  toilette,  Foddor 
following  my  example. 

During  this  brief  altercation,  the  waiter  had  disappeared — apparently 
to  mention  what  had  occurred,  for,  as  we  left  our  room,  we  met  tne  mas- 
ter of  the  hotel  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  passage.  I  saluted  them 
proudly,  but  silently,  and  not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  I  could  peroeiye 
by  their  countenances  that  they  were  amtated  by  my  aspect.  Fodder  said 
something  to  me  about  hearing  them  hiugh,  but  I  desired  him  to  hold  hia 
tongue,  nor  did  he  venture  to  speak  again  till  he  had  done  breakfr^t. 

Although  the  S — v — ^y — rds,  like  the  native  workmen  of  F — ^r — s^ 
have  petitioned  the  Fr — v — si — nal  G — ^v — mm — ^nt  to  allow  them  five 
h — ncs  a  day  out  of  the  immense  national  resources — a  trifle  which 
might  well  be  afforded  to  them,  yet  while  the  question  is  pending  some 
few  are  still  to  be  found  who  will  condescend  for  the  sum  I  have  named  to 
carry  a  note  or  message,  and  one  of  these  I  obtained  to  be  the  beaxer  of 
my  note  to  M.  L — m — rt— ne. 
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Beniig'  fan  absence ,  Podder  wmi  I  tnniad  out  to  faaTe  a  look  at  P    r-   fl^ 
winch  I  faad  not  seen  siiiee  the  palmy  days  o£  the  former  posseisor  of  tha 


The  first  tkmg  that  ttnick  me  was  ii»  vast  number  of  tall,  scraggy^ 
withered  trees  which  we  met  at  erery  t«m«  I  was  at  first  quite  at  a  loss 
to  uiderstond  how  they  got  there,  and  my  classical  recollections  coming 
to  my  aid,  I  began  to  thmk  with  Ovid  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pr — nch  population  bad  probably  been  transformed  into  poplars  ;  but  as 
tfns  opinkm  woaM  hare  been  at  Tariance  with  the  well-known  origin  o£ 
the  notion  when  Latona  changed  them  all  into  frogs,  I  determmed  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  the  first  citizen  I  saw.  I  addressed  myself  therefore^ 
to  a  gentleman,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand— one  of  the  "  unemployed"—- 
whom  we  met  issuing  from  a  wine-shop,  where,  to  judge  by  his  counto- 
aaaee,  ho  had  piobably  been  passing  the  morning,  and  to  him  I  said, 

**  Citoyenne,  je  demande  pourquoi  ces  hauts  batons  dans  les  rues  ?^ 

TW  lufew  was  so  orereome  with  the  champagne  and  burgundy  which 
the  M — n — st — r  of  the  Int — r— or  causes  to  be  provided  daily  for  the 
P — T — s — ^ns — free  of  expense  (except  to  the  dealers),  that  if  I  had  not 
pointed  in  ibe  direction  of  one  of  these  withered  poles  as  I  spoke,  he 
■ight  not  perhaps  have  been  able  to  comprehend  my  question.  But  ai 
the  Fr — nch,  like  monkeys,  interpret  gestures  as  readily  as  words,  the 
pmprur^  steadying  himself  on  his  spade,  ref^ied, 

^  Qoement  1  9a?  £st-il  U  n  eveill^  done !  Ca— c  est  Tarb  d*  la  Liber- 
—46  ;  c'est  cotmu." 

**  The  tree  of  Liberty  V*  I  exdatmed,  turning  to  Podder,  **  how  extra- 
etdiiBary  that  it  should  have  shot  up  to  such  a  height  so  quickly  !'* 

*^  Perhaps,*'  he  replied,  timidly,  as  men  always  do  when  they  are 
advaneiDg  some  absutl  proposition  ;  **  perhaps  these  trees  have  only  just 
been  transplanted,  the  eAd  weather  may  have  been  too  much  for  them— 
daey  look  quite  dead." 

**  Talk  sense,  while  yon  are  about  it,  Podder,"  I  answered,  rather 
duoply,  *'  don't  you  know  that  the  tree  of  Liberty,  as  you  see  it  now 
before  you — ^is  indigenous  to  the  Fr — nch  soil.  It  always  comes  up 
in  that  state^  done  brown  immediately,  as  1  may  say  ;  no  doubt  it  wiU 
very  soon  become  green — ^perfectly  green.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  my 
fricandship,  Podder,  let  me  near  no  more  of  these  ridiculous  remarks ;  they 
are  not  <mly  painful  to  my  intellect,  but  injurious  to  the  character  of  tM 
people  whc»e  guest  you  are  at  tiie  present  moment." 

Leaving  the  Rue  C — st — gl— ne,  we  turned  along  the  Rue  de 
E — ▼ — K,  in  the  direction  of  the  P — 1 — s  R — y — ^1.  As  we  passed  the 
T — 1 — ^r — s,  I  pointed  out  to  Podder  the  identical  archway  through 
whieh  it  is  supposed  L — s  Ki — ^1 — ppe  emerged  on  the  24th  of  Februarvy 
when  he  crossed  the  garden  after  abd — c — t — ng,  and  embradng  the 
tigie  of  Fr — n-- ce  in  the  presence  of  the  old  guard.  The  marks  of 
his  footsteps  are  no  longer  visible ;  indeed,  I  am  assured,  they  were  care- 
h^  erased  by  a  few  fiuthfnl  followers,  so  that  all  trace  of  his  flight  was 
cot  o£^  and  the  m — n^rch  was  thus  enabled  to  effect  his  escape. 

I  oodd  not  but  heave  a  sigh  when  I  thought  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
nBant  family  with  whom  I  once  passed  so  merry  an  evening.  Though 
I  was  about  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  R — ^p— bl— <^  that  was  no 
IMSOD,  i  thought,  why  I  should  close  the  doors  of  my  mansion  at  P^k- 
h— m  against  the  e»  1  d  pr— nc— s,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  to^ask 
them  all  to  dinner  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  L— nd — ^n. 
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I  ooold  not  hdp  notioiiigy  notniihstaiicliiigy  there  were  a  great  maajr 
people  in  the  streets,  singing,  amusing  themselTes  by  readine  tna 
placards  on  the  walls,  and  otherwise  engaged  in  doing  nothing,  uat  Skt 
least  one-half  the  shops  were  shot  np,  and  as  trades-persons  never  do  this 
except  when  there  has  been  a  deatn  in  the  fiunily,  it  was  dear  to  ma 
that  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  must  haye  been  made  by  the  P — r  s-^ns  for 
the  recoveiy  of  their  liberty.  At  a  rough  guess  I  should  imgaine  diat 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  citizens  were  killed  in  the  three  days  of  F — ^b- 
r — aiy,  but  on  this  point  I  cannot  be  positive.  One  thine,  howevei^  is 
certain,  that  the  Fr — nch  nation  not  only  bury  their  dead  very  quiddy 
but  forget  them  as  speedily. 

By  Uie  time  we  had  been  the  round  of  the  P — ^1 — s  R — y — 1,  the 
B — rse,  and  the  B — 1 — y — ^rd  It — 1 — n  (so-called  out  of  compliment  to 
the  dist— rb — nc — s  in  L — mb— rdy),  1  felt  anxious  to  return  to  the 
hotel  to  learn  what  answer  had  been  given  to  my  diplomatic  note.  The 
S— V — y — rd  was  sitting  on  the  6om«  beside  the  Tportt  cochere^  and  handed 
me  a  letter,  which  he  took  out  of  hb  cap  of  liberty,  once  red,  but 
now  brown.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  reply  was  favourable.  It  waa 
couched  in  very  courteous  language,  and  informed  me  that  the 
Pr — V — s — ^n— 1 M — ^n — st — r  for  F — r — gn  Aff — rs  would  be  happy  to 
receive  the  P — ckh— m  deputation  on  the  "  lendemain"  at  one  o'clock. 
Podder  asked  me  if  the  "  lendemain"  was  the  square  of  which  I  had  told 
him  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but,  after  looking  into  my  dictionary, 
I  told  him  he  had  made  another  of  his  absurd  mbtakes,  for  that  the  wml 
which  had  puzzled  him  meant  *^  next  day.** 

"  G — v — mm — nts  may  be  overturned  in  Fr— nee,  and  time^honoored 
institutions  perish  like  mushrooms,"  said  I  to  Podder,  with  an  impulse  o£ 
philosophical  excitement,  **  but  petiis-p&tSs^  as  Byron  says,  cannot  be 
swept  or  worn  away,  as  long  as  appetite  exists  in  P — r — s,  and 
r — V — lut — ns  do  not  usually  put  an  end  to  that.  Let  us  go,  then,  and 
lunch  at  Felix's  in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  and  aft;erwards  I  will 
show  you  a  litUe  of  life ;  few  saw  more  of  it  tiian  I  did  when  last  I  was 
here.*^ 

Accordingly,  we  sallied  forth,  and,  thanks  to  my  skilful  pilotage  and 
the  remarkable  local  memory  with  which  nature  has  endowed  me,  we 
soon  reached  the  celebrated  patUsier'Sy  where  Podder  certainly  did  justice 
to  the  produce  of  his  oven, — nor  were  either  of  us  unregardful  of  the 
Cura^oa  which  we  took  by  way  of  chasse^ — a  term,  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  my  readers  to  know,  is  derived  from  hunting,  at  which 
sport  a  "toss-off"  is,  with  Fr — nchm — ^n,  a  veiy  frequent  accom- 
paniment 

B^invigorated  by  this  process,  we  now  began  to  look  about  ns  in 
easnest. 

"  You  have  a  soul  for  the  Fine  Arts,  I  suppose  ?*  observed  I  to 
Fodder. 

'^  I  am  fond  of  pictures  and  Jullien*s  concerts,"  answered  Podder ;  '^  not 
that  I  am  much  of  a  judge,  but  I  like  a  thing  if  it  pleases  me." 

"  As  to  your  not  being  a  judge,  Pereg^ne,**  said  I,  kindly,  "  that  is 
no  &ult  of  yours,  but  it  would  be  a  real  misfortune  if  I  were  not  slightly 
gifted  that  way.  You  have  only  to  admire  what  you  hear  me  praise^ 
and  you  will  be  all  right.  I  have  some  idea  of  making  a  few  purchases 
before  I  go  back,  to  ^d  to  my  gallery  at  Peckham,  as  I  hear  pictures  ace 
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nmmAMy  cheap  jmt  now  in  P— r-^s ;  we  •hall  probably  meet  wiih 
Wfniilhiiig  good  where  I  am  going  to  take  70a.*' 

«*  WheitTs  that?''  asked  my  friend. 

''To  Uie  L — ^yre,**  I  replied;  ^where,  as  no  one  has  any  thing  to  do  now, 
Ab  worim^^-dasses  eenmlly  pus  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  They  are 
encooraged  to  do  this  by  the  Pr— v— s — nal  G — v — mm — nt,  who  desire 
that  they  should  have  as  mudi  amusement  as  possible.  On  the  same 
pondple  the  theatres  are  all  thrown  open  gratis,  and  nobody  pays  the 


^  How  do  the  acton  like  that  ?"  inquhred  Fodder. 

**  The  actors  !  oh, — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, — they 
are  obUged  to  hke  it  What  would  be  uie  use  of  a  R — p--bl — c,  if  the 
people  couldn't  do  as  they  pleased?" 

<*  Wd],  but,  if  erery  body  is  equal,  the  actors  have  as  much  right  to 
pkase  themselves  as  those  who  go  to  see  them.'' 

'^  Podder,**  snd  I,  impressively,  *^  take  my  advice,  don't  venture  out  of 
jroor  depth.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  understand  Fr — nch  politics  ;  it 
■  sometimes  as  much  as  1  can  do  to  master  them,  and  observations  Hke 
these  throw  me  off  my  balance.     Come  along  to  the  L — vre." 

**  What  is  that  large  buildin«^,  witii  a  flag  flying  on  the  top  of  it  ?" 
deoumded  Fodder,  as  we  emerged  from  the  passages  into  the  large  square 
IB  whidi  the  B — ^rse  stands. 

«  That,"  replied  I,  "  is  the  Royal  Exchange." 

^  I  thought,"  said  he,  '^  tiiat  every  thing  r — ^yal  was  abolished." 

**  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  interior  ?"  asked  1,  not  noticing  his  hyper* 
criitieal  remark. 

"  Very  much,"  was  his  reply,  and,  accordingly,  we  ascended  the  steps 
of  die  broad  ^eze  which  forms  die  front  of  the  edifice,  and  depositing 
our  sticks,  in  exchange  for  which  we  received  wooden  counters,  entered 
the  Hall  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  wise  regulation,  bv  the  way,  to  adopt 
this  piecaution,  for  as  tiiere  is  nothing  people  quarrel  about  so  much  as 
money,  they  might  veiy  soon  do  eacn  other  a  great  deal  of  mischief  if 
every  body  were  armed ;  besides  die  stick-money  forms  no  slight  addition 
to  the  revenues  of  the  country — and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  pun 
on  such  a  sulject,  I  should  say,  that  since  every  man  of  property  is  cut- 
ting his  stick  the  more  money  tiiev  make  the  better. 

As  diere  has  been  no  business  done  at  the  B — rse  since  the  three  glo- 
rieos  days  of  F — br — y,  we  were  not  troubled  with  the  usual  crowd  of 
stock-jobb^v ;  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  only  three  or  four  persons  on 
die  parquet,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  appeared  to  be  selling  them- 
selves baigains.  Fodder  was  of  opinion,  from  the  surliness  of  their 
behaviour,  that  they  were  bears ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  saw  at  once  that 
ihey  bdonged  to  another  department  of  natural  nistory,  their  looks 
eridendy  showing  that  a  rise  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  In  conse- 
qoence  of  this  pleasing  solitude,  we  were  enabled  to  examine  die  interior 
at  our  leisure,  and,  at  Fodder's  request,  I  explained  to  him  the  meaning 
of  die  hiero^yphical  paintings  (for  such  I  consider  them)  on  the  walls* 
Fodder  to<^  them  at  first  for  statues,  and  it  was  not  till  we  ^t  completely 
dose  to  them  in  the  gallery  above  that  I  could  undeceive  him.  However, 
I  took  no  credit  to  myself  f)r  my  superior  discernment,  though  I  flatter 
nmelf  I  might  have  done  so  without  oeing  indebted  to  Galignani's  Guide^ 
wiidi  I  always  carry  about  with  me  and  refer  to  on  these  occasions. 
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Fodder  was  very  much  ^iruek  with  die  tahteoM  of  "  the  cify  of  P — ^r 
deliveriDg  keys  to  the  God  of  Commeree  «nd  mvking  Commercial  Jus- 
tice to  enter  the  waUs  prepared  for  her,**  and  I  added  to  his  surprise,  by 
informing  him  that  the  God  of  Commerce  was  a  portrait  ik  Baroa 
B— thsch — Idy  the  gentleman  whose  honse  was  lat^y  bmnt  down  by 
Hustake,  which,  when  they  heard  (rf,  the  Pr — t — s — n — 1 G — v— mm— t 
apologised  for  by  beggmg  he  would  not  think  any  thing  more  about  it,  % 
proceeding  as  generous  on  one  side  as  it  must  haye  been  satisfiEUstoiy  on 
the  other. 

Quitting  the  B — rse,  we  proceeded  towards  the  L— yre.  The  F— nch 
have  always  been  fond  of  affichea  (it  is  a  cheap  way  of  acquiring  infor- 
Bialion) ;  and  the  Pr — v — s — ^n — 1  G — yr — mm — ^nt  have  been  by  no 
means  sparing  of  them;  not  only  were  the  dead  walls  covered  with 
placards  of  all  sorts  but  die  shutters  of  the  numerous  half-closed  shops 
were  decorated  with  them  also.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  M — n — st — ^r 
of  the  Int — r — r,  M.  L — dru  R — 11 — ^n  (the  well-known  author  of  the 
*^  Ancient  History"),  disposes  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works ;  previous^ 
to  the  R — V — 1 — tion,  they  were  only  read  in  schools,  but  now  die  schodU 
master  being  abroad,  they  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  comer  of  erery 
street.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  witness  the  e£F(Mrts  made  by  die  honest 
ouvriers  to  comprehend  die  meaning  of  these  sublime  compositions* 
They  might  have  got  on  a  little  faster,  perhaps,  if  diey  had  not  been 
obliged  to  spell  eveiy  word,  but  this,  after  all,  is  no  drawback  to  die  ex- 
cellence of  these  pumioations,  as  they  thus  afford  the  means  of  edueation 
on  a  large  scale  to  the  future  legislators  of  the  country,  and  enable  them 
to  exercise  a  remarkable  degree  of  patience,  a  virtue  whidi  has  always 
been  at  a  high  premium  in  Fr — nee« 

"  What  do  you  call  those  men,  Grreen,"  he  asked,  "  standing  about  with 
muskets  in  dieir  hands,  no  coats  or  waistcoats  on  their  backs  and  hand- 
kerdiieft  knotted  round  their  heads  instead  of  hats  ?" 

It  was  ridiculous  enough,  but  I  really  could  not  tell  him  at  the  moment^ 
00  I  stepped  into  one  of  the  fefw  shops  that  were  open  and  asked  a  lad;^, 
who  was  busy  making  red  rosettes — as  much  the  fashion  now  as  tri* 
coloured  ones— -whether  die  gendemen  whom  I  pointed  to  were  brigands  ? 

She  answered  me  very  sharply, — 

^'  Comment,  monsieur !  qu'est  ce  que  vous  appelez  des  brigands !  Com* 
prenez  bien,  monsieur,  que  vous  paries  de  la  Garde  Mobile  T' 

She  added  something  about  "  b^te"  and  '<  Anglais,'*  to  wluch,  a$  $he 
teas  afemaUy  I  paid  no  attention ;  I  merdy  lifted  my  hat  and  made  her 
an  ironical  bow,  and  then  returned  to  Fodder,  who  inquired  what  she  had 
said*  and  whv  she  seemed  so  anirrv. 
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Fodder  nor  mjrsdf  beiogveiy  tall,  we  bad  our  toes  vefj  xmcerenoKHiionsly 
trodden  on,  and  weie  a  good  deal  pushed  about.  The  atmosphere,  more- 
orer,  was  not  partioularJ^  agreeable,  an  odour  of  garlic  predominating 
over  a  Ytaaetj  of  most  unpl^sant  smells.  I  have  been  told  that  this  herbv 
which  the  Fr — nch  call  "  at//'  is  just  now  the  only  fashionable  perfume^ 

md  G — rkin,  in  the  Rue  de  la  P x,  sells  nothing  else.     He  calls  it 

^  Yrai  Bouquet  du  Peupk,"  and  great  quantities  are  purchased  by  the 
P — r — s — na  when  they  attend  the  dubs  and  other  puoUc  meetings,  in 
ctder  that  they  may  appear  to  hare  the  true  popular  smell,  or,  as  they 
mj  themselves,  "  sentir  le  r — p — bl — cain.'' 

As  I  had  brought  with  me  from  home  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in 
the  L — ^yre,  whum  I  purchased  the  last  time  I  was  in  P — ^ris,  I  was  enaUed 
to  giye  Podder  the  fullest  information  respecting  the  exhibition.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  some  of  the  finest  of  the  old  masters,  and  expatiated 
flQ  ibmr  sereral  schools,  the  difference  between  their  first  and  second 
maniw^rSy  their  harmony,  their  breadth,  their  impost,  their  colouring,  and 
oAer  characteristics,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
Pbdder  in  ^te  of  the  buzz  and  chatter  that  rose  around  us,  for  he  locuced 
very  serious ;  the  heat  of  the  place  made  him  yawn  now  and  then,  but  on 
the  whole  he  was  most  attentive  to  my  observations.  I  ^vas  very  much 
struck  wiUi  the  liberality  of  the  Pr — v — s — nal  G — v— mm — nt  in  having 
had  the  frames  of  all  the  pictures  re-gilt,  so  that  they  looked  quite  as 
good  as  new,  but  I  could  not  nelp  thinking  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  Ratify 
ue  public,  they  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  not  only  having  had  the  pictures 
diemsdves  deaned  and  restored,  but  retouched  and  indeed  so  much  altered, 
tibst  (thoi]^h  I  did  not  say  so  to  Podder)  I  could  not  recognise  a  single 
oU  &vourite.  There  seemed,  also,  to  be  a  great  many  more  man 
Sormerly,  but  this  is  not  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers  how  fond 
the  Fr — nch  are  of  the  old  masters,  and  how  much  money  they  spend 
SDunally  in  the  purchase  of  Raffaelles,  and  Titians,  and  Commos^  whose 
wodu  tne  modem  artists  are  so  fond  of  copying  ;  they  carry  this  passion 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  never  by  any  chance  sees  a  Fr — nch  copy  of  a 
Fr— nch  subjeet. 

I  was  directing  Podder*s  attention  to  an  exquisite  Salvator,  when  a 
dtisen  in  a  bloiise,  vrith  a  red  sash  round  his  waist,  a  red  neckdoth,  and 
waoring  a  red  beard,  and  a  greasy  velvet  cap,  dbowed  his  way  through 
Ae  crowd,  and  making  me  a  profound  salute,  fell  at  once  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  I  say  me  emphatically,  for  Podder  was  prevented  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  language,  from  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Hy  new  friend  began  by  observing  that  the  picture  we  were  looking  at 
was  a  rerj  fine  one.  I  replied  that  it  was,  and  added,  "  un  tr^s  gnmd 
ark;ina],"  to  which  he  at  once  assented,  with  the  remark  that  that  was  one 
of  Its  principal  merits.  I  then  said  I  thought  it  as  fine  as  any  Salvator  I 
had  ever  seen,  on  which  he  made  me  a  very  low  bow  and  told  me  I  was  a 
very  good  judge.  Pleased  with  the  man's  frankness  I  at  once  offered 
him  my  hand,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  firatemised  on  the  spot.  He  then, 
after  observing  that  the  English  were  very  rich,  asked  me  if  I  should  like 
to  hay  the  picture.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  this,  not  being  aware  that  I 
eoold  set  such  a  hors  (Tceuwre  with  ao  little  difficulty,  but  I  replied  with  a 
smile  Uiat  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  provided  the  price  were  not  too 
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«  Ab  to  tbat,'*  8tid  be^  <'!  dare  aaywe  shan't  &U  out ;  you  wouldn't 
stiok  at  a  thousand  firoDgs?*' 

**  Certainly  not»"  I  relied,  bring  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  worih 
twenty  times  that  sum,  and  wondering  what  could  make  him  rate  it  at  so 
low  a  figure. 

*^  Well,  then,''  he  continued,  **  as  money  is  scarce  with  me  just  at  diia 
moment,  I  dont't  care  if  I  let  you  have  it  for  that  sum." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant.  I  thought  it  had  belonged  to  the  nation. 

^  So  it  does,"  he  answered, ''  every  one  here  belongs  to  the  nation,  we 
all  have  our  share  in  it, — this  is  mine,  and  that,  and  that,"  pointing  sue* 
cessively  to  a  fine  Kembrandt,  a  portrait,  and  a  splen<Ud  Albano,  naked 
figures  dancing  round  a  May-pole  with  a  red  cap  on  the  top  of  it. 

"So,*'  said  I  to  myself,  ''this  is]  a  secret  worth  knowing.  The 
Pr — V — s — nal  G — v — mm — nt  have  literally  given  away  the  national 
(HCtures  to  individuals ;  I  suppose  they  did  it  by  ballot  or  lottery,  or  some 
fludi  thing.  My  fnend  here  is  lucky  to  have  got  three  out  of  the  coUee- 
tiim."  Then  speaking  aloud  1  sidd,  '^  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  asking 
your  name  ?"  He  dived  into  the  breast  of  his  blouse  and  presently  fishea 
np  a  card  which  he  presented  to  me ;  it  bore  the  following  inscription  :«• 

"  VicTOB  Gouache, 

'^Rue  des  Capucines,  No.  32." 

Of  course  I  gave  him  mine  and  Fodder's  in  exchange.  He  looked  at 
them  wistfully,  and  though  he  mastered  my  name  easily  enough,  I  saw 
he  was  puzzled  by  that  of  my  companion,  i  pronounced  it  for  him,  and 
he  repeated  after  me  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  "  Pod— - 
derre,  Pod — derre ;  tr^s-bien, — i3i,  ha,  i  y  suis.  Pod— derre  !" 

He  then,  with  the  honest  freedom  which  r — ^p — bl — can  institutions 
have  not  repressed  in  the  Fr — nch  character,  asked  me  a  variety  of  ques** 
tions  ;  how  long  I  had  been  in  P — ris  ;  what  brought  me  there ;  how 
long  I  meant  to  stay  ;  and,  very  emphatically,  was  1  rich  ? 

To  these  inqmries  I  returned  suitable  answers,  explaining  that  mj 
chief  motive  in  paying  a  visit  at  this  period  to  tiie  Fr — nch  coital,  was 
to  ^ve  in  the  adhesion  of  a  very  important  district  near  London,  of 
which  I  was  the  representative,  to  the  rr — ^v — s — nal  G — v — mm — nt. 

'*  Peckham,"  said  i,  throwing  off  all  reserve, ''  Peckham  is  desirous  of 
fratemising  with  P — ris." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure,"  replied  M.  Gouache  ;  *'  mais  oik  est  done  Peck- 
hang  ?  N*est-ce-pas  que  c'est  une  partie  de  I'lrlande.  Nous  avons  d§ja 
des  envoy&i  de  ce  pays-1^  Messieurs  Oberon  et  Makewar, — je  les  ai  vus 
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He  caoght  at  the  last  word.  Then  we  hadn't  dined  yet  ?  So  much 
the  hotter ;  we  would  all  dine  together.  He  would  show  us  afterwards 
something^  I  had  ner^  seen  in  P— ris.  We  should  ffo  to  the  Fr — ^n9aifl 
and  hear  R—chel  sin^  the  ^  M — ^rseill-^se,"  after  which  he  would  take  us 
to  his  duh,  ''  La  Soci6t4  centrale  des  Coupe|;ore;es  hleus,"  which  met  at 
midnight  in  the  Rue  Duph — t.  It  was  presided  over,  he  said^  hy  a  dis* 
ttngoislied  chiffonier^  who,  in  all  probability,  would  one  day  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Fr— noe,  a  man  of  unbounded  eloquence,  profoundly 
deep  in  worldly  affiurs,  and  accustomed  from  habit  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  every  thing. 

As  we  had  seen  as  many  pictures  as  we  wished, — more,  indeed,  than 
poor  Podder  could  recollect,  for  he  made  sad  work  of  the  old  masters, 
imstaking-  Annibale  Caravaggio  for  his  elder  brother  Correffgio,  and  so 
btihf  and  obliging  me  every  moment  to  set  him  right — with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  (jouadbe,  who  seemed  to  hare  a  genius  for  making  his  way 
through  a  crowd,  we  contrived  to  get  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  so  on  to  what  is  called  the  sortie.  I  had,  however,  knowing 
what  tricks  picture-dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  playing:,  taken  the  pre- 
eaation  to  put  down  the  number  of  the  Salvator  which  I  intended  to 
purchase,  in  my  pocket-book,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  body 
to  attempt  to  deceive  me.  Not  that  I  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  integrity  of  M.  Gouadie — ^he  was  evidently  all  above  board — but 
stin  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  g — ^v — ^mm — nt  might  interfere  if 
diey  heard  that  a  foreigner  was  carrying  off  one  of  their  hors  d*auvreSp 
and  it  was  just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

We  now  left  the  L — ^vre,  arm-in-arm  with  Gouache,  who  walked  in 
the  centre.  I  was  pleased  with  his  conduct,  for  it  was  plain  that  by 
doing  so  he  was  pledging  himself  for  our  loyalty,  and  let  me  tdl  my 
countiymen  it  was  no  slight  thing  for  me  (I  put  rodder  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) already  to  have  accomplisheid  so  much.  Here  I  wi&s,  in  the  heart 
of  re — p — bl — can  Fr — nee  on  terms  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  with  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  day,  for  I  could  not  doubt  that  Gouache  was  one — ^indeed,  he  said  as 
mofch.  afWrwards — who  had  mainly  contributed  to  overturn  the  g— v— m- 
m— nt  of  L — is  Ph — 1 — ^ppe  ;  and  yet  this  warrior  of  the  barricades 
was  happy  to  hold  out  the  nght-hand  of  friendship  to  an  unpretending 
and  honest  Briton,  of  the  force  of  whose  character  he  must  at  that  time 
have  been  completely  ignorant. 

But  there  is  a  freeniasonry  in  these  things,  and  clever  fellows  very  soon 
&cover  who  are  adapted  for  each  other  ;  we  soon  take  the  measure  of  a 
man's  intellect,  and  act  accordinely ! 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  £e  afUmoon  when  we  turned  out  of  the 
gallery  ;  too  late,  said  Gouache,  to  go  and  see  any  other  public  estab- 
ashmen t,  and  too  soon  to  visit  any  of  the  r — v — I — tionary  committees, 
who  seldom  sat  -in  the  daytime.  The  interval  until  the  spect&cle 
miffht,  he  thought,  be  best  filled  up  by  dining;  to  tell  the  truth,  he  felt 
ntiber  hungry  ;  he  was  quite  at  my  service,  and  would  dme  wherever  I 
fiked;  at  tibe  Trois  Fr^  at  the  Cafe  Anglus,  at  V^iy's,  no  matter 
^lere. 

<"  How  do  yon  feel,  Podder  T  said  I ;  <' are  you  peckish  ?" 

**  I  bdieve  jou»  my  boy,"  returned  my  secretary,  rather  more  jocosely. 
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peifaaps,  than  I  could  baye  wished  in  the  presence  of  othert ;  but  as  the 
words  were  uttered  in  a  language  unknown  to  Gooaehe,  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  idea  that  the  familiarity  of  the  expression  would  paoi 
unnoticed. 

To  Verys,  therefore,  we  went,  and  a  verv  prime  dinner  I  ordered.  I 
was  pretty  well  up  to  that  sort  of  thing,  K>r  the  human  mind  will  ad* 
yance,  in  spite  of  what  philosophers  say  to  the  contrary.  Some  twenty 
minutes  must  elapse,  however,  before  it  could  be  served,  and  to  amuse 
ourselves  in  the  meantime.  Gouache  suggested  oysters.  I  had  often 
heard— indeed,  I  had  often  seen — that  the  Fr — nch  were  fond  of  these 
delicacies,  but  it  never  entered  into  my  imagination  to  suppose,  and  Fm 
sure  it  never  did  into  Fodder's,  that  a  single  person  could  clear  off  nx 
dozen  of  natives  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  immediatelj' 
before  dinner. 

'^  Don't  you  think,*'  said  I,  ''  as  he  impaled  them  on  his  fork  and 
tossed  them  down  his  throat  as  feist  as  he  could  swallow,  "  don't  joa 
think  you  will  spoil  your  dinner  T* 

^^  Mais,  point  du  tout,  mon  ch^r,  9a  ouvre  Testomac,  je  mangenuf 
facilement  le  double  de  ce  que  nous  avons  ici ;  c'est  une  de  mes  habttadea; 
II  n'y  a  rien  pour  donner  de  Tappetit  comme  les  huitres  !*' 

He  really  seemed  to  be  in  the  right,  for  when  the  dinner  actuJly 
made  its  appearance,  he  set-to  with  such  hearty  good-will,  that  I  coaid 
almost  have  fancied — if  the  thing  had  been  possible— that  he  had  had 
nothbg  to  eat  for  a  fortnight.  But  he  was  not  silent  durinic  the  opera- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  talked  as  fast  as  any  three  men  I  ever  neaid 
put  together,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  for  the  intemip- 
nons  caused  by  the  necessity  of  eating  and  drinking.  I  will  just  give  a 
specimen  of  his  style  of  conversation,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it. 

"  Langue  de  boeuf  piqu6e— oui,  c  est  nn  plat  excellent — j'en  prendnd 
— Hservez-vous  messieurs,  non? — eh  bien,  mangez  de  ces  epinards  k  la  cr^ne 
—enchants  de  faire  votre  connaissanoe,  Monsieur  Grinne — turbot,  sauce 
aux  capres — un  plat  que  j'adore — qud  vin  buvez-vous,  Monsieur  Grinne, 
du  Champs^e  ?  H^,  gar^on,  versez  du  Champagne  ici — je  hois  k  Totra 
sante,  Monsieur  Grinne — k  votre  sant^.  Monsieur  Pod-derre — mais  vovs 
ne  mangez  rien — canard  aux  navets,  ^s-bien,  c'est  tr^s-bien  9a— c*est 
succulent,  9a  fortifie — encore  du  Champagne — ah,  que  c'est  doux  de 
mener  la  vie  de  Faris — tous  ^tes  les  bien-venus,  messieurs,  sans  mot 
vous  n'auriez  rien  vu,  je  connais  tout  le  monde  k  Faris — oui  j'aime 
beaucoup  les  legumes,  les  choux-fleurs  par  excellence,  je  t'embrasse  mon 
eh^  Grmne — vive  la  Repul^que ! — vive  les— chapon  an  gros  sel — de- 
coupez-le^  mon  vieux,  je  mangerai  une  ouisse  et  puis  cette  aile  \k-^k  Im 
sant6  du  Gouvemement  Frovisoirel — k  bas  les  tyrans! — votre  heke. 
Monsieur  Pod-derre,  God-dem !" 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  eating,  drinking,  and  talking  as  fast  as  his 
various  organs  permitted,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  poor  Fodder  (who 
had  never  been  m  Fr — nch  society  before).  I  drank  his  health  in  retom, 
and  Fodder,  who  always  follows  my  example,  did  the  same.  Whether 
tile  gentleman's  name  was  impracticable  to  a  truly  British  tongue,  or  whe- 
ther the  champagne  had  got  into  his  head,  I  cannot  positively  say,  but 
certainly  Fodder  made  a  desperate  business  of  it  when  ne  toasted  our  new 
acquaintance.     Nor  did  he  much  improve  the  matter  when  he  insisted 
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opon  making  a  speecb,  wbich  was  neither  ondentood  by  M.  Gouadie 
mat  admired  by  me.  All  I  remember  of  it  is,  that  the  D — ke  of  W — 1- 
1— ogfton  and  '^  Hearts  of  Oak"  were  more  than  once  mentioned,  and 
diat,  in  alldsaon  to  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  he  said  he  hoped  ^^  the  eap  would 
fit"  It  was  a  low,  common-place  oration,  and  at  last  I  sueeeeded  in  frown- 
ing him  down,  pulHog  him  back  into  hiJs  chair  at  ^  same  time  l^  his 
coat  tails. 

If  we  had  not  {Mrevioudy  arranged  our  plaas  for  the  evening,  it  is  ] 
sible  that  our  banquet  might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 
with  that  Uilliant  impulsiveness  and  versatility  which  form  such  striking 
features  in  our  lively  neighbours'  dispositions,  and  which  envious  people 
Aaracteiise  as  the  impossibiHty  to  be  quiet, — Gouache,  as  soon  as  we  had 
finished  about  six  bo^es  of  champagne,  all  at  once  broke  out  into  a  fit 
of  entfansiasm  about  the  spectacle,  and  reminded  me  that  it  was  nearly 
time  to  adjourn  to  the  Fran9ais.  Afber  steadying  ourselves  with  coffiee 
and  petitB-verres  de  cognac,  we  called  for  the  Ull,  which  Gouache  at  first 
insisted  on  paying,  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was  resolute  on  that  point,  he 
gave  way.  As  I  had  only  a  few  pieces  of  silver  about  me,  and  the 
score  was  not  a  very  light  one,  I  took  a  five-hundred  frong  note  out  of 
my  pocket-book  and  t^dered  it  in  payment.  The  waiter  took  it  up 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  tlien  laid  it  down  again,  saying  that  they 
nevar,  in  these  times,  took  any  thing  but  hard  cash. 

^  On  ne  prend  pas  du  papier  id,  mcmsaeur ;  il  feiut  payez  en  argent| 
on  Inen  en  or." 

^*  Commong  dong,''  said  I,  with  a  perfect  Parisian  shrug,  **  vous  ne 
prenny  par,  mon^  Hlly, — mong  bank-note !" 

''Ala  bonne  heure,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  ^si  vous  maviez  offert 
vne  banqne-note  Anglaise,  mais  cette  chose  1^  c'est  de  la  Banque  de 
France,— on  ne  les  escompte  pas  icL" 

"  The  devil,"  I  exclaimed,  "what,  not  take  Fr— nch  money  in  Fr — nee ! 
This  is  a  pretty  go !  ^Vhy,  I Ve  nothing  else,  and  had  to  pay  a  good 
deal  in  London  fi)r  getting  that." 

"  £t  vous  aurez  encore  plus  k  payer  k  Paris,  monsieur,  pour  avoir  de 
Fargent !  Qu^  est  le  cours  de  d»nge  anjourdliu],  Felix  ?*'  continued 
he,  tnming  to  another  waiter. 

**JeJie  saas  pas  au  juste,"  replied  his  fellow  serv— ,  I  mean  labourer ; 
**  msas  les  billets  sont  toujours  en  baiase." 

At  this  junctare,  Ciouache  generously  came  forward.  He  would  not 
ofl»nd  me  by  again  offering  to  pay  the  bill,  bat  he  would  take  the  note  to 
a  money-diaDger's  just  outside  and  g^t  me  as  mu<^  for  it  as  it  would 
fetch,  more,  he  said,  than  I  could  get  if  I  took  it  myself  as  the  mere  fact 
of  my  beb^  recogpoised  for  an  Englishman  would  make  a  difference  of 
ten  per  cent.  This,  though  Qnguaidedty  uttered  is,  I  believe,  perfectly 
true,  and  accounts  in  some  degree  tor  a  few  heavy  payments,  which  I 
formeriy  made  in  P — ris,  so  I  handed  him  the  note,  and  he  dbappeared 
with  it.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  came  back  with  a  canvass  bag  in  his 
hand,  out  of  which  he  counted  420  frongs,  having  had,  he  ssdd,  no  less 
than  eighty  deducted  by  the  money-chimger  for  the  aoeommodation. 
Una  certainly  was  a  very  heavy  dbcount,  mtore  indeed  than  I  could  have 
heHeved  possible  if  I  had  not  witnessed  the  result  with  my  own  eyes,  but 
I  congratulated  myself  <»i  the  fact  that  I  had  saved  money  by  sending  Grou* 
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nAe  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  found  a  conaderaUe  diffnence 
if  I  had  gone  myself.  I  resolved,  however,  to  give  it  soundly  to  the  Mlow 
from  whom  I  had  bought  the  notes  in  London  when  I  got  back  again. 

This  difficulty  over,  I  paid  the  bill  and  we  proceeded  to  the  theatre^ 
called  indifferently  the  Fran^ais,  or,  "La  Comedie  Fran9ai8e''  the  first  is 
the  term  more  generally  used,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  correct^  as  they 
play  nothing  but  comedies  in  it  I  did  not  see  the  bill,  but  Gouache  told  me 
the  piece  to  be  represented  was  "  The  Sinner,"  a  title  admirably  in  keep- 
ing with  Fr— nch  morals,  and  that  Rachel  played  the  part  of  Emify. 

My  time  when  last  I  was  in  P — ris  was  so  taken  up  with  other  affiura 
that  to  tell  the  truth,  I  nerer  once  thought  of  going  to  the  play,  and 
as  I  was  not  so  skilful  in  the  language  then  as  1  am  now.  my  loss  was 
not  so  great  as  in  a  Fr — nchman*s  estimation  it  would  have  been.  It  was 
therefore  with  some  little  surprise  that  I  found  the  scene  of  the  comedj 
was  laid  in  ancient  Rome  (out  of  compliment,  perhaps,  to  Mt  Rollin  whom 
Gouache  pointed  out  to  me  with  other  members  of  the  g — ^v — mm — ^nt^ 
of  whom  more  hereafter)  and  that  all  the  actors  wore  Roman  costumes. 
It  struck  me,  and  Podder  too,  though  we  mic'ht  be  wrong,  that  it  was  a 
particularly  heavy  comedy,  and  this  I  think  Sie  audience  must  haye  felt 
also,  for  though  1  looked  round  the  house  venr  frequently  I  could  not  see  a 
smile  on  a  single  face.  Podder  and  I  laughed  once  or  twice  at  Rachel  but 
the  people  about  us,  and  Gouache  amongst  the  number,  scowled  at  us  so 
uncomfortably  that  we  put  a  restraint  upon  our  feelings  and  fbrebore  to 
pay  any  furtner  open  tribute  to  the  merits  of  that  accomphshed  actress. 
The  fact  is,  between  ourselves,  that  the  French  are  in  public  a  yeiy 
serious  nation.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
do  they  sit  out  such  a  very  serious  comedies  as  "  The  Sinner,"  which  like 
all  the  translations  from  the  Greek  that  ever  I  heard  of  are  so  remarkably 
dulL  Af^r  the  play  was  over,  however,  the  long  suppressed  hilarity  of 
the  nation  broke  forth  in  loud  shouts,  and  in  a  minute  up  went  the 
curtiun  again,  and  on  rushed  MademoiseUe  Rachel  with  a  tri-colour  scarf 
across  her  Roman  dress,  and  a  tri-colour  flag  in  her  hand.  It  was  aa 
odd  thing,  but  the  Fr— nch  are  fiill  of  incongruities,  but  it  had  become 
the  fashion  to  make  this  fine  comic  actress  sing  that  yery  solemn  hymn 
the  M — r — s — liaise,  which  I  had  already  heara  in  the  morning  when 
Podder  made  the  mistake  about  the  tree  of  liberty.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  readily  imaged  how  she  sang  it ;  the  best  notion 
I  can  give  of  it  is  by  desiring  the  reader  to  imagine  Keeley  sinking  the 
100th  Psalm,  or  the  Dead  March,  in  Saul,  or  any  production  simUaily 
opposed  to  his  genius.  In  point  of  fact  she  did  not  sing,  it  was  a  kind 
of  chaunt,  the  nearest  approach  she  could  make,  I  supjpose^  to  what  was 
required,  and  I  think  I  may  without  vanity  say  that  if  I  had  known  the 
words  and  the  air  I  could  have  done  it  a  great  aeal  better  myself ;  perhaps 
one  of  these  days  I  may  try  and  astonish  my  friends  at  Peckham.  Never- 
theless, the  aumence  were  loud  in  their  applause,  and  Rachel  gracefully 
acknowledged  their  attention  by  embracing  the  tri-colour  flag,  at  whicn 
every  man  in  the  house  took  the  compliment  to  himself  and  another 
uproar  of  enthusiasm  burst  forth. 

I  have  said  that  several  membera  of  the  Pr— v— s— nal  G — v— *m- 
m — ^nt  were  present  at  the  entertainment,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
their  intellectual  physiognomies.    The  IV— s— d— nt  of  the  C — ^nc — 1, 
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M.  Dap— ni  de  TE — le^  a  respectable  M  gentleman  of  eigbtj,  had  what 
the  Fr — mh  call  that  remarkable  air  bite  which  gives  such  a  fine  ezpres- 
Aon  to  the  countenance.  M.  L — dru  R — llin,  who  holds  up  his  heaa  like 
a  British  grenadier,  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  **  row,  row,  row-dow 
dow^  which  is  likely  to  aocompanj  his  onward  march.  M.  L — is  Bl — nc  I 
oonld  not  see,  though  I  was  assured  he  was  present,  but  this  might  veiy 
easily  have  been  the  case.  Of  M.  Lam — ^rt— ne,  I  shall  only  obsenre  that 
he  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  that  he  resembles  two  personages 
known  to  the  British  public-— our  own  Byron— -and  unless  my  looking* 
gksB  deceives  me — your  own  Jolly  Green. 

*^  What's  the  name  of  that  place,*'  whispered  Fodder  to  me,  as  we 
were  leaving  the  theatre ;  '^  where  Mr.  Hogwash  is  gomg  to  take  us  to 
now  ?•' 

"  It's  only  his  dub,"  replied  I. 

^  What  did  he  say  was  the  name  of  it  ?*' 

^  La  Societe  centrale  des  Coupegorges  bleus.*' 

^  And  what  does  that  mean  T* 

"  The  Central  Society  of  Blue  Cut-throats." 

**  Ton  don't  say  so,"  almost  shrieked  Fodder,  "  why  you  are  not  such  a 
Ibol,  Green,  as  to  rush  into  a  den  of  cut-throats  I  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll 
go,  and,  what's  more,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  go  either !  You  brought 
me  here  to  be  amused,  and  now  you're  going  to  get  your  throat  cut. 
D — n  'em,  I  must  say  I  hate  'em  all,  every  man -jack  of  em." 

At  the  first  moment,  I  felt  disposed  to  rebuke  Fodder  severely  for  his 
ignorant,  not  to  say  cowardly,  suspicion;  but  reflecting  that  the  poor 
Sdlow's  motive  was  chiefly  attachment  to  my  person  and  dynasty,  I 
calmed  his  apprehensions,  by  telling  him  that,  if  he  positively  insistea  on 
it,  I  would  decline  being  sworn  yi  that  night,  a  ceremony  which  Gouache 
had  previously  told  me  at  dinner  was  invariably  accompanied  by  quaffing 
a  goblet  of  blood.  This  quieted  him,  and,  in  a  few  words,  I  stated  my 
intmti<His  to  Gouache,  who  appeared  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  us  so  soon. 
However,  he  consented  to  the  arrangement*  and  after  seeing  us  safely  to 
our  hotel,  he  left  us,  with  a  promise  to  call  the  next  day  after  we  should 
have  returned  firom  the  H*-tel  de  V — Ue,  when,  he  hinted,  if  it  suited 
my  convemence,  he  should  be  happy  to  touch  (toucher  was  the  word  he 
used)  the  sum,  or  a  part  of  it,  which  I  was  disposed  to  pay  for  the 
SaKator. 

We  were  up  betimes  next  day,  for  besides  the  preparation  for  our  in- 
terview, I  had  some  work  for  my  secretary.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  I  was  last  in  P — ris,  I  purchased  the  marquisate  of  Comichon,  in 
the  commune  of  Fanfreluches,  in  the  Fyr— nees,  and  aithoufh  I  was 
cheated  out  of  the  title  by  the  Viscount  de  Vieux-Ruse,  I  stiQ  had  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate  in  my  strons^  box  at  home.  I  had  not  brought 
diem  with  me^  not  being  aware  of  the  rights  which  they  conferred,  till 
on  taking  up  GaUgnanfs  Messenger,  1  saw  in  it  a  paragraph  stating 
tiiat  a  certain  noble  and  learned  lord  (whom  I  will  not  particularise 
further  than  by  saying  that  his  name  begins  with  B  and  ends  with  m, 
and  that  he  was  formerly  L— rd  H — gh  Ch— nc — 11 — r  of  Engl — nd),  had 
applied  to  the  M— n — ster  of  J— st — ce  for  letters  of  natiuralisation,  in 
consequence  of  his  possessing  an  estate  in  the  south  of  Fr— nee.  As  the 
noble  lord  in  question  has  all  his  life  been  held  to  be  an  acute  lawyer,  I 
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toM  not,  of  comrsBf  do  wioog  ia  foUowing^  big  eiaiiiple.  I  AanCore  m^ 
Podder  to  work,  and  under  my  dictfttkm  he  oomfosed  a  rvj  fqrablQ 
letter  to  M.  Cr — m — t,  in  wluoh  I  ttated  that  haTing  aoqnifed  the  Cor* 
nichon  properfy  by  purchase  tinder  the  kte  dyn — sty,  I  wae  desirous  tbaifc 
an  act  of  naturalisation  should  be  passed  "  with  the  diorteet  poesiUft 
d^y,"  as  it  was  my  intention  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  a  aeai 
in  the  approaching  N—t— nal  Ass—mbly,  by  combg  forward  to  repro* 
sent  the  dep — tm— nt  in  which  my  property  was  situi^ed.  This  Lett«  at 
my  mind  I  despatched  it  by  my  Sayoyard  messenger  to  the  M — ^n — stiy 
of  J— st — ce,  and  waited  the  issue. 

I  then  resumed  my  preparations  for  the  interview  with  M.  L — ^mrt — ne* 
It  took  Podder  and  myself  full  two  hours  to  prepare  the  address,  which 
we  modelled,  as  well  as  we  could,  upon  those  which  had  been  already 
presented  by  the  P — lish  patriots  and  the  D — hi — n  demonstrators,  pitl^ 
yigour,  and  sublimity  being  its  principal  characteristics.  We  dien 
arrayed  ourselves  in  tri-coloured  scfurfs,  worn  cross-wise  as  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  had  done  the  night  befor^  and  as  the  mutes  also  wear  them 
at  funerals,  put  on  our  c— ps  of  1 — b — rty,  into  which  we  had  pinned 
tri-coloured  rosettes,  and  with  a  tri-coloured  flag  in  each  hand  nnmnted 
on  the  ends  of  our  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas,  we  set  out  for  the 
H — tel  de  V — Ue,  I  taking  the  lead,  of  oourse,  and  Podder,  as  my 
secretary,  following  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  procession  was  a  yerjr 
imposiDg  one,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  we  took  the  ronto 
of  the  PI— ce  du  C — nr — sel  and  along  the  quays,  and  were  repeatedly 
cheered  as  we  passed  along,  the  people  exclaiming  **  Vive  la  deputatioa 
de  Peckhaug,"  as  I  from  time  to  tmie  halted  to  inform  them  who  we 
'  were. 

It  wanted  about  five  minutes  to  one  when  we  arrived  at  the  H — ^tel 
de  V — lie,  and  on  sending  up  my  card,  we  were  immediately  admitted. 
M.  Lam — rt — ne  was  the  only  m — n — ster  present,  but  there  were 
several  other  official  personages  beside  him.  An  expres8i<Hi  of  surprise^ 
perhaps  at  die  small  number  composing  the  d^mtadon,  was  on  their 
countenanoes,  but  with  a  smiling  aspect  they  welcomed  us.  I  thoQ 
handed  my  two  flags  to  Podder,  who  had  much  ado  to  hold  them  as  well 
as  his  own,  letdng  them  fall  down  two  or  three  times,  with  a  tremendous 
clatter,  and  moving  three  steps  forward,  in  slow  military  time,  pointing 
my  toe  well  as  I  advanced,  I  drew  up  in  front  of  the  m — n — ster,  took 
the  address  out  of  my  pocket,  and  resid  as  follows  : — 

"  Citizens, — Pecknam  casts  off  her  blood-stained  shroud,  and,  amid  the 
groans  of  tyrants  and  the  yells  of  frantic  liberticides,  hastens,  with  a 
giant *8  stride,  to  fold  you  in  her  embrace.  Yes,  at  this  supreme  mom^it^ 
we  ofier  you  the  sympathy  of  hearts  corroded  for  centuries  by  the  chains 
of  oppression  ;  the  Saxon  and  the  Gaul  again  encounter  each  other,  not 
with  the  deadly  weapons  invented  by  modem  despotism,  but  with  the 
outstretched  arms  of  primaeval  and  eternal  brotherhood ;  once  more  the 
mingled  shouts  of  liberated  nations  ascend  like  a  holocaust  to  the  womb 
of  fote.  For  this  cause  we  have  left  the  shady  recesses  of  our  own  green 
bowers ;  for  this  cause  we  are  prepared  to  shed  our  hearts'  dearest  blood* 
Decus  et  tutamen.  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  Vive  la 
B — p— bl — que  Fr — n^aise!     Vive  les  habitans  de  Peckham !" 

The  reading  of  diis  address  produced  a  tremendous  sensation,  espe- 
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omRj  the  latter  part  of  it,  where  I  had  thrown  in  the  dasncal  qnotationa 
(thej  were  porelj  my  own  idea)  ;  and  when  the  emotion  of  the  auditory 
had  subsided,  though  they  still  kept  their  haadkerohiefii  to  their  &ce8, 
M.  Lam — rtine  rose  and  replied  : — 

^  Qtiiena  of  Peekham,  —  If  we  should  require  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  padfie  influence  of  the  proclamation  of  ihe  great  democratie 
prindple  we  diould  assuredly  discern  this  proof  of  the  ommpotent  action 
of  an  idea  in  the  visits  spontaneously  paid  in  this  city  to  r — p— bl— can 
Fr — nee  by  fractions  of  the  nations  of  Europe*  We  are  not  astonished  to 
lee  to-day  a  deputation  from  PeckhanK  Peckham  knows  how  deeply 
her  destinies,  h^  sufferings,  and  her  successive  advances  in  the  path  6t 
liberty,  of  unity,  and  of  constitutional  equality  with  the  other  suburbs  of 
London,  have  at  all  times  moved  the  heart  of  Europe.  Be  assured,  that 
you  will  find  in  Fr — nee,  under  the  r — p — bl— c,  a  response  to  all  the 
sentiments  which  you  express  towards  it  Tell  your  fellow-citiaens  tiiat 
the  name  of  Peckham  is  synonymous  with  the  name  of  liberty,  courage- 
ously defended  i^ainst  privilege,  that  it  is  one  common  name  to  every 
Fr---nch  citixen.  As  regards  other  encouragemeots,  it  woidd  neither  be 
expedient  for  ns  to  hold  them  out  nor  for  you  to  receive  them.  The  policy 
an^  well-being  of  the  nations  of  Europe  will  not  admit  of  the  isolation 
of  Ptekham,  that  bright  link  in  the  vast  suburban  chain,  which  stretches 
out  tile  right  hand  of  fellowship  towards  Deptford,  and  fraternally  salutes 
Brixton  widi  the  other.  No  f  We  cordially  accept  the  sentiments  of 
Peddiam,  but  we  seek  not  to  add  a  angle  inch  to  the  territories  of 
Fr — nee.  Return,  therefore,  to  your  own  green  spot  at  CamberweQ, 
improve  your  workhouse,  cultivate  your  peaceful  gardens,  water  your 
winding-roads,  extend  your  sewers,  and  disseminate  your  gas-pipes. 
These  are  the  mat  truths  of  civilised  lifa,  and  in  the  earnest  endeavour 
to  appreciate  tnese  high  sublimities  Peckham  will  never  be  wanting.'' 

Here  M.  Lam — rt — ne  closed  his  oration,  which,  I  must  confess,  had 
dee^^v  affected  me,  and  it  was  with  a  holy  satisfaction  I  reflected  how 
fully  he  had  eomprehendad  my  own  imperfectly  expressed  ideas.  I  had 
no  coTiception  that  I  had  intimated  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  recognised  in 
the  addres:),  so  true  it  is  that  a  few  pregnant  words  act  like  a  spark  upon 
a  mass  of  gunpowder.  When  he  had  done  speaking  I  gave  nim  three 
eheen  with  the  usual  salutations,  and  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  when 
M.  Lam — ^rt — ^ne,  beckoning  me  to  advance,  swd  that  he  had  a  few  words 
Ibr  ray  private  ear.  The  officials  on  both  sides,  his  secretaries  and  mine, 
htU  back  a  littie,  and  in  a  low,  but  impressive,  voice,  tiie  minister  thus 
addressed  me : — 

**  Monsienr  Green,**  said  he,  "  you  will  shortly  return  to  Peckham.  ^  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  look  me  out  a  nice,  quiet 
lodging  in  your  neicrhbourhood.    A  second-floor  will  be  all  we  shall  want. 
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FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.* 

The  Life  and  A.d?entures,  or  rather  sofiTerings,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
constitute  a  great  moral  lesson.  Look  at  the  man,  or  the  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist,  as  we  will ;  as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  poor 
medical  student  at  Edinburgh,  or  a  poorer  tutor  in  an  academy  at  Peck- 
ham  ;  as  a  traveller,  '^  remote  and  unfriended,''  supporting  himself  by  his 
flute  :  in  London,  as  the  hack  of  the  hard  task-master  Griffiths,  or  as  a 
tenant  of  a  garret  in  Green  Arbour  Court :  at  Canonbury,  as  one  of  Mr. 
Newbery's  better  class  of  writers,  or  as  '*  Goldy,"  aping  Gay  in  a  bloom- 
coloured  coat,  and  Johnson  in  manners,  albeit  *'  upon  a  small  scale  ;**  still 
it  is  ever  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again — the  irregularities  of  genius, 
struggling  against  the  matter-of-fact  realities  of  life. 

Goldsmith  (says  Mr.  Forster),  must  be  held  to  have  succeeded  in  nothing 
that  tlie  worid  would  have  had  liim  succeed  in.  He  was  intended  for  a  clergy- 
man—and was  rejected  when  he  applied  for  orders ;  he  practised  as  a  physician 
— and  never  made  what  would  have  paid  for  a  degree.  The  world  did  not  ask 
him  to  write,  but  he  wrote  and  paid  the  penalty.  His  existence  was  a  conti- 
nued privation.  The  days  were  few  in  which  he  had  resources  for  the  nigfat> 
or  dared  to  look  forward  to  the  morrow.  There  was  not  any  miserable  want  in 
the  long  and  sordid  catalogue  which,  in  its  turn  and  all  its  bitterness,  he  did 
not  feel.  The  experience  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  affecting  reference  in  his 
**  Animated  Nature" — "  people  who  die  really  of  hunger,  in  common  language, 
of  a  broken  heart" — was  lib  own.  And  when  he  succeeded  at  last,  success  was 
but  a  feeble  sunshine  on  a  rapidly  approaching  decay,  which  was  to  lead  him,  by 
its  flickering  and  uncertain  light,  to  an  early  grave. 

But  in  this  sad  career,  there  lay  a  moral  and  a  mystery  which  was  well 
worth  propounding,  and  which  Mr.  Forster  has  boldly  and  skilfully 
nnravelled.  Bearing  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  a  biography,  his  wonc 
is,  in  reality,  an  earnest  vindication  of  the  rights  of  literary  humanity, 
as  more  particularly  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"  If  the  profession  of  an  author,"  says  Goldsmith  himself,  in  his  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe ;"  "  is  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  stupid,  it  is  certainly  better  to  be  contemptibly  rich  than  contemptibly  poor. 
For  all  the  wit  that  ever  adorned  the  human  mind,  will,  at  present,  no  more 
shield  the  authors  poverty  from  ridicule,  tlian  his  high-topped  gloves  conceal 
the  unavoidable  omissions  of  his  laundress.  To  be  more  serious,  new  fashions, 
follies,  and  vices,  make  new  monitors  necessary  in  every  age.  An  author  may 
be  considered  as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the  legislature.  lie  acts  not  by 
punishing  crimes,  but  by  preventing  them.  However  virtuous  the  present  age, 
diere  may  be  still  growing  employment  for  ridicule  or  reproof,  for  persuasion 
or  satire.  If  the  author  be,  therefore,  still  necessary  among  us,  let  us  treat 
him  with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  a  rent-charge  on 
the  community.  And,  indeed,  a  child  of  the  public  he  is  in  all  respects ;  for, 
while  so  able  to  direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding 
himself!  Ills  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning: 
his  sensibility  to  the  shghtest  invasions  of  contempt  Though  possessed  of  for^ 
titude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earthqualse,  yet  of  feelings 

*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  Biography:  in  Four  Books. 
By  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister,  Author  of  the  "  Lives  of  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth.*'    Bradbury  and  Evans. 
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fo  exqubitdy  potgnant  as  to  agonise  under  the  slightest  disappointment, 
firokeo  rest,  tasteless  meab,  and  causeless  anxieties,  sliorten  his  lite,  or  render 
it  unfit  for  active  employment ;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  stiU 
further  contract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  glide  insensibly  away.  Let  us  not, 
then,  aggravate  those  natural  inconveniences  by  neglect :  we  have  had  sufficient 
lostaDces  of  this  kind  already.  Sale  and  Moore  will  suffice  for  one  age  at 
least.  But  they  are  dead,  and  their  sorrows  are  over.  TJie  neglected  author 
of  the  *  Persian  £clogues,*  which,  however  inaccurate,  excel  any  in  our  language, 
is  sdll  alive:  happy,  if  insensible  of  our  neglect,  not  raging  at  our  ingratitude ! 
It  is  enough  that  the  age  has  already  produced  instances  of  men  pressing  fore- 
most in  the  lists  of  fame,  and  worthy  of  better  limes ;  schooled  by  continued 
adversity  into  a  hatred  of  their  kind ;  flying  from  thought  to  drunkenness ; 
yielding  to  the  united  pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and  sorrow ;  sinking  un* 
needed,  without  one  friend  to  drop  a  tear  on  unattended  obsequies ;  and  in- 
debted to  charity  for  a  grave." 

•*  These  words  (says  Mr.  Foster)  had  been  written  but  a  few  ^eais,  when  the 
hand  that  traced  them  was  itself  cold  ;  and  yielding  to  that  united  pressure  of 
labour,  penury,  and  sorrow,  with  a  frame  exhausted  by  unremitting  and  ill- 
rewarded  drudgery,  Goldsmith  was  indebted  to  the  forbearance  of  creditors  for 
a  peaceful  burial.  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  early  death  of  learned  Sale,  driven 
mad  with  those  fruitless  schemes  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
which  he  carried,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  kinder  world  than  this ;  it  is  not  from 
the  grave  of  Edward  Moore,  with  melancholy  playfulness  anticipating  in  his 
last  unsuccessful  project,  the  very  day  on  which  his  death  would  tall ;  it  is  not 
even  at  the  shrieks  of  poor  distractea  Collins,  heard  through  the  melancholy 
cathedral  clobter  where  he  played  in  childhood  ;  but  it  is  in  the  life,  adven- 
tures, and  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that  the  mournful  and  instructive  moral 
speaks  its  warning  to  us  now." 

Few,  indeed,  could  be  found  more  deeply  impressive  or  of  vrider  import 
or  significance.    The  moral  does  not  speak  for  Goldsmith  alone. 

Not  for  what  he  has  himself  endured  (continues  Mr.  Forster,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  suggestive  passages  in  his  work),  whose  labour  was  at  last 
victoriously  closed,  but  for  all  the  disastrous  chances  that  still  awaited  others. 
It  is  the  world's  concern.  There  is  a  subtle  spirit  of  compensation  at  work, 
when  men  regard  it  least,  which  to  the  spiritual  sense  accommodates  the  vilest 
need,  and  lightens  tlie  weariest  burden.  Milton  talked  of  the  lasting  fame  and 
perpetuity  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  should  be  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  have  advanced  the  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  it  is  a  set-off,  doubtless,  in  the  large  account.  The  ''two  carriages**  and 
the  "style"  of  Griffitlis  are  long  passed  away  into  the  nibbish  they  sprang  from» 
and  all  of  us  will  be  apt  enough  now  to  thank  Heaven  we  are  not  Griffiths*. 
Jacob  Tonson's  hundrcKi  thousand  pounds  are  now  of  less  account,  than  the 
bad  shillings  he  insinuated  into  Dryden*s  payments;  and  the  &me  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Nottingham  is  very  much  overtopped  by  the  pillory  of  De  Foe. 
The  Italian  princes  who  beggared  Dante  are  still  without  pity  writhing  in  his 
deathless  poem,  while  Europe  looks  to  the  beggar  as  to  a  star  in  heaven ;  nor 
has  Iialy*s  greater  day,  or  the  magnificence  which  crowded  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, left  behind  them  a  name  of  any  earthly  interest  to  compare  with  his 
who  restored  land  to  Virgil,  and  who  succoured  the  fugitive  Horace.  These 
are  results  which  have  obtained  in  all  countries  and  been  confessed  by  every 
a|e,  and  it  will  be  well  when  they  win  for  literature  other  living  regards,  and 
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debted  for  actual  svooess  to  the  pait.  The  beqaest  of  a  great  iMaMfai  u 
sometiines  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  the  sweat  of  liie  poor  man's  brow,  die 
legacy  of  the  imdymg  poet  b  a  Uessing  oa  tiiose  abodes  in  whidi  con« 
tentment  more  than  compensates  for  want  and  pain* 

Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown*d, 
Wbere  all  the  ruddy  family  arouiid 
Lau^  at  the  jests  or  pianks  that  never  fiiil. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  baabful  stranger  to  his  food, 
Aud  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

No  fear,  no  apprehension  of  the  ultimate  result  vibrates  in  our  heart. 
The  time  of  transition  firom  the  pampered  patron  to  the  purse-proud 
bookseller  is  gone  by — that  of  the  public  has  succeeded.  However  slow 
the  progress  of  opinion  may  be  in  manifesting  itself,  that  of  the  public 
is  never  uldmatdy  in  the  wxong.  The  daims  of  hearty  intellect,  and 
genius  can  nev^  m  permanently  neglected.  The  time  b  possibly  already 
come  when  they  ai«  vindicating  themsdvee  with  a  power  that  may  make 
the  ignorant  pnde  and  presumptuoas  vanx^  of  worldly  power  and  riches 
fivie  into  insignificance  and  hmniliation  berore  their  stem  voice. 

Social  position  must  ever  depend  upon  the  man.  If  his  conduct  is  as 
correct  as  his  heart  is  open,  if  nis  acts  are  as  honest  as  his  head  is  filled 
with  good  intentions,  ii  he  entertains  a  just  pride  in  his  vocation,  and  is 
deeply  imbued  with  the  responsibility  of  his  mission,  no  contemponay 
scale  of  rank  can  take  intellectnal  or  moral  precedence,  and  no  breveted 
order  of  the  community  can  afford  to  deride  or  to  despise  his  diums  to 
equality  and  to  respect.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  Goldsmith  mourned 
that  an  author  was  a  thing  only  to  be  huighed  at,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
day  will  also  soon  go  by  when  man  is  measured  only  by  hb  wealth  or  his 
station  ;  the  two  most  unintellectual  and  least  mond  of  all  the  possible 
claims  to  distinction  that  could  possibly  be  put  forth,  that  is  if  merely  p«t 
forth  of  themselves. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  world  is,  that  money  is  hap^nness.  Gladly 
do  we  join  with  Mr.  Forster  in  repudiating  a  doctrine  so  unjust  to  Pro- 
vidence and  so  prejudicial  to  mankind.  "  What  then,**  says  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, '^  are  the  proper  encouragements  of  genius  ?  I  answer,  subsistence 
and  respect"  The  answer  ought  to  be  law,  written  in  letters  engraved 
bv  a  nation's  ^atitude.  "  One  is  weary,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  of  hearing 
about  the  ommpotence  of  money.  I  will  say,  rather,  that  for  a  genuine  man 
it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor.  Money,  in  truth,  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do  all ! 
We  must  know  the  provioce  of  it,  and  confine  it  there;  and  even  spurn  it 
back  when  it  wishes  to  get  further.*'  '^  All  encouragements  to  merit,"  said 
Goldsmith,  *'  are  misapplied,  which  make  the  author  too  rich  to  continue 
his  profession.*'  ^<  But  ne  would  not,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  ^*  therefore  starve 
him,  or  to  the  mercies  of  blind  chance  altogetiier  surrender  him."  '^  What 
new  arrangement,  what  kind  of  consideration,'*  says  the  same  judicious 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  literature,  ^may  be  required,  will  not  be  very 
distant  from  the  simple  acknowledgment  that  gpreater  honour  and  respect 
are  due."  And  should,  we  shall  briefly  add,  be  insisted  upon  by  correctness 
of  conduct  and  manners,  and  by  a  modest,  yet  iuflezible  purpose,  even 
when  cramped  by  an  ignorant  bookseller,  or  an  old  woman  of  a  critic. 
But  ^  Oliver  G(Msauth*s  life  present  us  with  such  a  picture  at  the 
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IMM  ikai  lie  wioto  that  sad  meliBcliolj  pwetge,  *<  in  a  garret  wiitkigftr 
kiead,  and  espeetnig  tobedimaad  for  a  ndlk  acore,"  a  passage  whioh  kaa 


i  a  atrikii^  proof  of  the  gemnne  hnmamty  of  literature,  iiom 
MrrFoater. 

Tke  ordinary  Fate  if  LeHert  m  ikai  Age, — There  had  been  a  Christian 
region  eztaat  for  now  serenteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yeais ;  for  so  long  a 
dBM  bad  the  irorld  been  acquainted  with  its  spiritual  responsibilities  and 
aeoesstdes ;  jet  here,  in  the  auddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  one 
eonuBOD  eminence  conceded  to  the  spiritual  teadier,  the  man  who  comes  upon 
the  earth  to  lift  his  fellow-men  above  its  miry  ways.  Up  in  a  garret,  writing 
£ir  bread  be  cannot  get,  and  dunned  for  a  milk-score  he  cannot  pay.  And 
age  after  age,  the  comfortable,  prosperous  man  sees  it ;  and  calls  for  water  and 
washes  bis  bands  of  it ;  and  is  elad  to  think  it  no  business  of  his ;  and  in  that 
year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmitlvs  suffering,  had  doubtless  adorned  his  dining^ 
room  with  the  ^  Distrest  Poet^  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  invit^ 
laaghaar  ftoia  ea^  gotsts  at  tiie  garret  and  the  railk-4Core.  Yet,  could  they 
have  JuM>w«  the  duiger  to  even  their  worldliest  comforts,  then  impendin^^ 
peihiqia  they  had  not  laughed  so  heartily.  For  were  not  those  very  citizens 
to  be  indebted  to  Goldsmith  in  after  years,  for  cheerful  hours,  aud  happv 
diougfatSy  and  fimcies  that  would  smooth  life's  path  to  their  children's  chil- 
dren ?  and  now,  without  a  friend,  with  hardly  bread  to  eat,  and  uncheered  by 
a  hear^  word  or  a  smile  to  help  him  on,  he  shs  in  his  melancholy  garret,  and 
these  fandes  die  within  him.  It  is  but  an  accident  now  that  the  good  *'  Vicar^ 
ahafihehora;  that  the  ''Gentleman  in  Bhu;k" shall  diapease  his  charities; 
that  "  Croaker^  shall  arieve ;  "  Tony  Lumpkin**  laugh ;  or  the  sweet,  soft 
echo  of  the  '*  Deserted  village"  come  always  back  upon  the  heart,  in  charity, 
and  kindness  and  sympathy  with  the  poor.  For  Despair  b  in  the  garret ; 
and  the  i>oe^  overmastered  by  distress,  seeks  only  the  means  of  flight  and 
exile.  With  a  day-dream  to  his  old  Irish  playfellow,  a  sigh  for  the  "  heavy 
soonndreis"  who  disregard  him,  and  a  wail  for  the  age  to  which  genius  is  a 
BKrk  of  mockery,  he  turns  to  that  first-avowed  piece,  whidi,  being  also  his 
Ihi,  is  to  prove  "  that  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,"  and  yet  that  **  men  of 
wit  are  actuafly  blockheads.'' 

It  18  troe  that  much  is  to  be  excused  to  poverty ;  bat  it  is  vaan  to  deny 
that  in  Oliver  Geidsmttli's  character,  as  evidenced  by  his  whole  career, 
there  was  a  leaven  of  evil.  As  what  is  good  is  so  peonliarly  English,  as 
to  have  beoome  almost  proverbially  so  ;  so  what  was  bad,  partakes  of  diat 
whidi  is  by  long  experience  most  intimately  associated  widi  the  Irish 
dbaracter.  It  woaM  appear  as  if  there  had  been  two  natures  at  work  in 
Has  fine  mtelleet, — the  Irish,  which  he  inherited  by  birdurigfat  and  assooia- 
tion,  and  the  English,  which  sprang  from  education  and  cultivation,  and 
rtfll  raoie  80  firom-natural  ability,  chastened  by  sorrow,  snffering,  and 
«aperieiiee.  True,  that  the  poet's  uncompromising  master,  Mr.  Tbeak«r 
Wilder  may  have  been  endowed  with  more  than  Euclidean  ferocity  ;  still 
the  siaar  8  conduot  at  coU^e  was  not  only  not  exemplary  but  very  much 
ife  reverse ;  the  dub  at  Georee  Conway's  ian  at  Ballymahon,  probably 
miiiated  Oliver  into  vices  whidi  he  never  af^»rwards  purged  himself  o^ 
gaa^ia^  and  hnmpw  joviality.  Reiected  as  a  clergyman  he  did  not 
sait  long  as  a  tutor,  before  ne  had  almost  entered  teriood^  upon  his 
medical  studies  in  EcUnburgh,  he  started  off  for  Leyden ; — the  penpatetb 
pluhjsophy  of  has  subsequent  waad^ings  can  scarcely  palKate  the  more 
ponineat  vagabondism.  As  to  iiie  degree  obtained  at  Louvaia  op 
Padaa*  it  is  laere  tiian  an  iqpociyidial  document;  it  is  more  oertun,  as 
Mr«  Prior  &rst  msde  evident,  tfaiat  he  was  rqestod  as  surgeon's  m«te  at 
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the  London  college.  '^  Honour,  to  that  court  of  examiners,**  ezclatms 
Mr.  Forster,  with  an  enthusiasm  we^  cannot  quite  sympathise  with,  ^  to 
the  end  of  time  !  They  found  him  not  qualined  to  be  a  surgeon's  matey 
and  left  him  qualified  to  heal  the  wounds  and  abridge  the  sufferings  of 
all  the  world."  As  an  apothecary's  journeyman,  as  a  poor  physician,  as 
an  usher  in  a  Peckham  academy,  as  Gri£&tns*  hack,  and  the  despairing 
tenant  of  Green  Arbour  Court,  it  is  still  everywhere  the  same  thing* — ^the 
most  wondrous  simplicity  and  inconsiderateness,  united  to  gpreat  mental 
resources  and  natural  abilities.  Mr.  Forster  is  by  no  means  able  to 
make  out  his  case — that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this ''  Enquiry," — 
that  previously  to  the  period  when,  acccording  to  Mr.  Forster's  views,  he 
became  author  by  choice — ^he  had  really  done  any  thing  to  merit 
encouragement  from  those  who  had  the  means  or  the  power  to  bestow 
such. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Goldsmith  was  not  ill-treated ;  he  was  s<v 
most  undoubtedly,  by  the  unfeeling  taskmaster  Griffiths,  and  we  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Forster*s  denunciation  of  the  man.  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
argue  that  even  apart  from  his  great  literary  abilities.  Goldsmith  did  not 
possess  eminent  virtues ;  on  the  contrary,  the  instincts  of  the  man  were 
among  the  most  noble  that  dignify  human  nature.  "  Sensibility,'*  Mr. 
Forster  ar6;ues  in  the  language  of  humanity  tempered  by  reason,  "is  not 
charity  ;"  hut  the  sensibility  manifested  by  Goldsmith  to  those  in  distress 
confers,  in  our  opinion,  a  credit  upon  his  heart  which  no  rational  charity, 
carried  to  whatever  extent,  could  ever  impart.  Always  rample  and 
honest-minded,  Oliver  Goldsmith  passed  through  the  trials  of  life  without 
one  enduring  stain  upon  the  child-like  purity  of  his  heart  His  passive 
virtues  never  failed  him,  he  was  ever  meek  in  affliction,  equable  under  all 
change  and  chances.  It  was  his  unfeiened  sincerity  and  imaffected  sim- 
plicity of  heart  that  no  doubt  won  to  nim  such  staunch  and  honourable 
friendships  ;  but  still  he  was  also  throughout  life  even  to  his  death,  in- 
considerate and  untaught  by  experience  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  life 
of  this  great  man  must  still  be  held  forth  rather  as  a  warning  than  as 
a  lesson  or  an  example  to  the  literary  aspirant. 

There  are  a  host  of  {>retty  and  touching  events  to  record  in  the  life  of 
a  poet,  whose  great  distinction  was  his  unaffected  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness. Such  are  the  sizar  listening  to  his  ballads  sung  in  the  public 
streets;  the  would-be  physician  concealing  a  large  patch  in  his  tqs^ 
velvet  suit ;  the  flute,  alike  ready  for  rustic  or  for  schoolboy,  or  for  the 
urchins  of  Green  Arbour  Court ;  the  astonishment  of  brother  Charles,  on 
finding  an  established  author  in  a  garret ;  the  strange  interruption  to  a 
conversation  held  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy,  seated  on  an  only  chair,  the 
poet  on  the  window-sill ;  the  poet's  philosophic  study  of  his  cob-v^bbed 
walls ;  Hoffarth  painting  Goldsmith  s  passionate  landlady,  at  Islington, 
the  same  nt>m  whose  irate  clutches  I^.  Johnson  once  saved  the  poet ; 
these  events,  for  the  most  part  frimiliar  to  the  public,  have  been  made,  ia 
Mr.  Forster's  work,  subjects  of  charming  illustrations  by  Messrs.  Stan- 
field,  Madise,  Leech,  Doyle,  and  others. 

Mr.  Forster  has  not  only  exhibited  great  diligence  and  industry  in 
eompiling  the  history  of  Goldsmith's  literary  Hfe,  but  also  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  contemporary  literature  and  politics.  It  is  curious,  in  refioring 
to  the  more  fugitive  essays  of  the  author,  to  find  how  much  repetition 
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there  is  in  die  world  of  literature.  Few  sayings,  have  been  more  affirma- 
tirelj  fixed  upon  one  person,  than  that  language  was  meant  to  conceal 
dionghts  has  been  upon  the  wary  Talleyrand ;  jet>  we  find  that  in  the 
third  number  of  the  Bee^  published  in  1759,  Goldsmith  wrote  an  especial 
paper  on  the  use  of  language,  in  which  he  argued,  that  the  true  use 
of  speech  was  not  to  express  wants,  but  to  conceal  them. 

Mndi  has  been  said — a  great  deal  more  than  was  probably  deserved — 
in  respect  to  Groldsmith's  conversational  mediocrity.  Upon  this  subject 
Mr.  Foonter  has  added  a  new  anecdote,  conmiunicated  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
poet: — 

The  poet  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  elder  poet,  whose  style  he  made  the  model  for  his  own  finished  writings, 
knew  Cooke  well  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  and  gives  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  habit  he  then  bad  fallen  into  when  he  spoke  of  hb  celebrated  friend. 
**  Sir,"  he  said,  on  Mr.  Rogers  askins  him  what  Goldsmith  really  was  in  con- 
versation, **  he  was  a  fool.  The  right  word  never  came  to  him.  If  you  gave 
him  back  a  bad  shilling,  heM  say,  *  Why,  it's  as  eood  a  shilling  as  ever  was 
bonu*  You  know  he  ought  to  have  said  coined.  Coined,  sir,  never  entered  bis 
head.     He  was  a  fool,  sir." 

Bom  was  probably  used,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  common  parlance,  espe- 
dallj  with  persons  of  quick  conception,  figuratively.  These  captious  verbal 
cri^cisms,  often  attest  a  matter  ot  fact  stupidity,  quite  as  open  to  criticism, 
and  certainly  more  pragmatical  and  dull,  than  the  error,  or  rather  the 
liberty  taken  with  language,  on  the  other  side.  When  Cumberland  spoke 
of  Croldsmith  not  knowing  the  difference  of  a  turkey  horn  a  goose,  the 
remark  was  applied  to  his  undertaking  to  vnrite  a  work  on  natural  history, 
and  not  to  his  conversational  powers.  So  also  Walpole's  designation  of 
the  poet,  as  *'an  inspired  idiot ;"  Johnson's  assertion,  that  "he  had  made 
up  Bis  mind  about  nothing ;"  and  Warton's,  that  he  was  a  solemn  cox- 
comb ;  have  more  reference  to  the  poet*s  worldly  wisdom,  than  to  his 
powers  of  conversation.  The  only  distinct  asseveration  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  Garrick. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  this  biography  is  explained  by  Mr.  Forster 
in  his  plearing  dedicatory  sonnet  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens : 

Genius  and  its  rewards  are  briefly  told  : 
A  liberal  nature  and  a  niggard  doom, 
A  difficult  journey  to  a  splendid  tomb. 
New  writ,  nor  lightly  weigh'd,  that  story  old 
In  gentle  Goldsmith  s  life  I  here  unfold : 
Thro' other  than  lone  wild  or  desert-gloom 
In  its  mere  joy  and  pain»  its  blight  and  bloom. 
Adventurous.     Come  with  me  and  behold, 
0  friend  with  heart  as  gentle  for  distress. 
As  resolute  with  fine  wise  thoughts  to  bind 
The  happiest  to  the  unhappiest  of  our  kind. 
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INTBODUCTOBT. 

Ih  the  moral  and  the  poUtioBl  vodd,  as  ia  the  physical,  it  wovU  appear^ 
thai  as  oeiiainly  as  there  is  ftctioB,  so  also  thaw  is  re-astioa.  The  histoiy 
of  the  revolutionary  storm  of  reoent  times,  is  like  the  record  of  « tornado^ 
so  swift,  so  impetuous,  and  so  devastating  has  its  progress  been.  Tkero 
was  not  only  no  time  for  resistance,  there  has  scsijFoely  yet  been  time  to 
contemplate  events  calmly.  That  time  has,  however,  now  amved,  and  the 
resvk  is,  a  oonvicdon  that  there  is  already  a  geacral  re^motion  in  £Kvo«r  of 
peace  and  order.  An  universal  sentiment  has  i^rung  up  aoMDg  tho 
eBfightened  of  all  classes  and  all  nations,  tJiat  under  the  samd  banner  of 
Kberty,  individuals  have  been  shielding  mere  projects  of  personal  aggraa* 
disement,  that  the  most  liberal  monarchs  may,  afiter  all,  be  llie  most  am« 
bitious  of  dominion,  that  the  most  ardent  democrats  may  be  the  greatest 
tyrants,  and  that  never  has  freedom  in  every  form  been  so  placed  in  such 
ereat  jeopardy,  as  wherever  existing  institutions  have  been  made  to  give 
Do<£ly  way  before  the  insatiable  clamour  of  the  populace. 

Bishop  Eylert,  the  court  chaplain  and  loyal  biographer  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  WilHam  III.,  says  that  his  maiesty  once  spoke 
to  mm  to  this  effect :  *^  Every  man  has  a  two-fold  callmg,  the  one  for 
Heaven,  the  other  for  earth  ;  as  an  immortal  being  there  ought  to  be  no 
bounds  to  his  moral  culture,  and  the  greater  his  moral  culture  the  greater 
his  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society ;  therefore  I  establish  schools  and 
reward  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  who  have  been  efficient  in  this  pme 
sphere  of  action.  But  from  the  other  point  of  view,  that  wMch  involves 
their  earthly  calling,  I  am  of  a  different  opinion ;  the  earthly  destination 
of  man  forms  itself  according  to  the  position  in  whidi  he  is  bom ;  for 
such  calling  he  must  be  taught,  so  that  he  possess  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  dexterity ;  more  is  not  requisite.  Acquirements  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  rank  and  calling  make  men  forward,  presmmng,  and  dis- 
putative,  and  lead  to  the  pernicious  inclination  for  nukking  comparisons.'* 

In  other  words,  lead  to  cBscontent.  Cultivate  the  moral  ana  intellec- 
tual nature,  and  man  learns  to  be  contented  with  his  lot ;  but  weaken 
both  by  a  vain,  discursive,  and  fruitless  pursuit  afW  political  amelioration, 
and  disappointment  and  disgrace  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  sum-total 
of  every  uneducated  man's  individual  polities  is,  that  he— for  some  espe- 
cial reasons  best  known  to  himself — should  be  £ivoiued  or  supported  by 
the  state,  that  is,  by  the  rest.  The  law  of  the  country  is  the  expressed 
or  written  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  necesdty  there  is  that  each 
individual  should  look  after  his  own  afflEurs  and  not  those  of  his  neighboor. 
Hence  there  is  a  natural  and  constant  antagonism  between  the  law  and 
the  indolence  or  cupidity  of  the  individual     To  attmnpt  to  keep  the  law 
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to  %  gnaior  or  Um  degree  by  manl  tad  mteUeoiuel 
,  and  all  jxognu  mutt,  to  be  re^j  buAj  bare  its  origin  front 
tbe  nine  ladeffled  souroet.  In  o«r  timef  die  law,  as  ak'^y  im- 
poaed  in  tome  couBtriei»  is  soogbt  to  be  deriyed  £rom  tbe  least 
edneatod  and  tbe  least  adtbwted  olaases  of  tbe  community.  It  is 
obiiomly  tbe  dnty  of  every  wise  man  to  oppose  bimself  to  sucb  an 
iaftaaion  of  iniflpd|fed  and  rooHsb  opinions  witb  as  mudi  earnestness  as 
be  would  aeonre  bis  bosse  against  tbe  intmston  of  tbe  tmtamed  creatures 
of  tbe  wiidemess.  Ereeett  bas  beantifully  said,  ^  tbat  it  is  an  enfigbt- 
aned  moral  public  sentiment  that  must  spread  its  wings  oTer  our  dw^EnffS, 
and  phut  a  watehman  at  oor  doors.*'  Tike  more  necessary  is  this  uie 
ease  now,  bb  tbe  sentiment  whiob  wishes  to  Ibrce  itself  up  to  the  sur&oe 
of  sooie^  is  neidier  moral  nor  wise,  and  tbe  watdmian  is  more  indined 
to  leave  bis  door,  to  prey  upon  bis  feUow-cfeature,  Iban  to  guard  bis  own 
iDteests  aad  insure  tbe  prosperity  of  bimself  and  of  those  dtpandeot 
«pon  bim,  by  tbat  line  of  coodaot  which  has,  hom  tbe  creation  of  man, 
been  the  only  true,  lasting,  and  rigbteoos  means  of  attaining  happiness 
and  indepeodenoe. 

f  It  will  be  well  worth  while,  amidst  the  din  of  perpetual  changes,  tbe 
utter  disregard  of  old  existing  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements,  the 
orerdoow  of  hereditary  claims  and  forms  of  goyemment,  and  the  per- 
pleiT^,  binrly  amfattions,  national  moTements,  wars,  e^liations,  rege- 
nemtiona,  and  extinctions  that  are  taking  place,  as  natural  results  of  tbe 
new  Older  of  polities  tbat  bas  sprang  up  so  nmukaneously  tfarongboirt 
Eurcme,  to  ooi^^emplate  for  a  moment  the  progress  of  events  witb 
semeUiiag  like  tbe  calmness  of  the  historian—tbe  more  especially  with 
dis  fiitare  object  in  view  of  tracnng  these  events  to  their  ultimate  deve- 
kipHkents,  and  to  the  results  wbidi  they  will  entail,  for  better  or  worse, 
to  a  gesMxal  bumanity. 

n. — HEW  OBDER  OF  POLITICS  IW  ITALY. 

The  succession  to  power  of  Pope  Hus  IX.,  his  decree  for  re-oivanising 
tbe  couxkcil  of  state,  and  his  other  liberal  measures,  undoubteoly  gave 
greai  impetus  to  the  liberal  nM>vement  in  Italy.  When  by  virtue  of  tbe 
treaty  ci  Paris  of  1817,  by  which  tbe  succession  to  Parma  after  Maria 
Louiaa's  ^ath  was  guaranteed  to  the  Duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  male 
desoendants,  tbe  reigninr  duke  attempted  to  establisb  his  claim,  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  without  bavii^  recourse  to  an  influence  which,  from  not 
poaseseu^  a  truly  national  character,  was  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  tbe 
people.  Yet  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  to  tbat  of  the  Empire,  Parma 
and  Haoensa  have  been  ruled  by  Austrian  or  Spanish  princes,  and  in 
virtBe  of  tbe  same  treaty  die  principality  reverted  to  Austria,  in  tbe 
event  of  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  bouse  of  the  Infimta  Maria  of  Spain  and 
of  liiioca* 
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to  fire,  many  people  were  killed.  Already  on  the  first  of  the  month  the 
people  of  Rome  nad  only  heen  prevented  by  the  ciyic  guard  from  at- 
tacking the  houses  and  persons  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
new  pope  took  steps  to  modify  the  org^isation  of  the  body  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  the  institution  of  a  political  character.  Jealousy  of 
superior  talent  and  the  popular  abhorrence  of  intrigue  and  of  power, 
often  obtained  by  corrupt  and  proffigate  means,  insisted  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  order  from  its  main  stronghold,  and  firom  whence  it  has  now 
scattered  itself,  like  evil  tidings,  throughout  Austria,  the  Levant,  Malta, 
and  even  Great  Britain. 

At  Naples  considerable  agitation  had  manifested  itself  at  the  same 
early  period  of  the  year,  and  the  city  was  daily  patrolled  by  large  detach- 
ments of  Swiss  and  of  native  troops.  In  1821  the  demands  for  a  con- 
stitution had  been  defeated  by  an  Austrian  army  entering  the  capital, 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  Spanbh  dynasty  still  looked  in  1848  to  the  court 
of  Vienna  as  the  arbiter  of  its  political  fiEite.  Modena,  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  and  which  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  D'Este 
reverted  to  Austria,  had,  at  the  same  time  united  itself  with  Parma, 
Lucca,  and  Austria,  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  defensive  and  ofiensive,  as  well 
as  a  customs'  league  to  counterbalance  the  Italian  league. 

Insurrections  broke  out  in  Sicily  and  soon  spread  to  the  Calabrias  and 
the  Abruzzi.  Messina  rose  on  the  12th  of  January  to  establish  what 
was  designated  as  '^  institutions  in  conformity  with  the  progress  and  will 
of  Europe,  of  Italy,  and  of  Pius  IX.,"  and  a  provisional  government  was 
established  at  Palermo.  Neapolitan  troops  sent  against  the  city  of  St. 
Kosalia,  under  the  command  of  Louis  Count  of  Aquila,  met  with  an  un- 
expected check,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  government,  the 
pope  peremptorily  refused  passage  through  his  dominions  to  an  Austrian 
force  destined  to  assist  King  Ferdinand  in  putting  down  the  revolt.  In 
the  face  of  these  difficulties  Kinc^  Ferdinand  had  no  alternative ;  but 
before  the  month,  so  eventful  in  the  history  of  his  government,  was  ex- 
pired, to  proclaim  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  promise  a  constitution  on 
the  basis  of  the  French  charter. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  manifestation  on  the  part  of  royalty  to 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  by  the  tranquil  completion  of  reforms, 
to  avert  those  disorders  which  were  everywhere  beginning  to  endanger 
the  tranquillity  and  even  the  destinies  of  countries,  showed  itself  at  the 
same  penod  in  the  publication,  by  Ring  Leopold  II.,  Imperial  Prince  of 
Austria  and  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  imder  date  of  the  3 1st  of  January, 
1848,  of  orders  for  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  law  on  the  press,  and 
another  for  the  reform  of  council  of  state. 

Early  in  February  a  still  greater  impetus  was  g^ven  to  the  movement, 
by  the  act  of  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardima,  granting  a  constitution  to 
his  states.     The  new  Neapolitan  constitution  was  also  published  on  the 
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ode  of  tlie  Alps  was  in  a  state  of  ezdtement,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
die  spirit  of  insurrection.  The  Pope  had,  af^r  a  long  conference  with 
the  Consbtory,  ordered  a  commission  to  be  formed,  to  consider  what 
exteoaon  could  be  given  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  without 
eompromisme  the  position  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontificid  power. 
Martial  law  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  proclaimed  in  Lombaniy,  on 
die  22Dd,  two  diays  before  the  French  Revolution.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
die  news  of  this  last  event,  King  Charles  Albert  hastened  to  have  his 
kog-promised  constitution  published.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  March. 
On  the  9th,  the  ministry  not  being  sufficiently  liberal  to  keep  pace  with 
die  progress  of  their  sovereign,  they  had  to  give  way  to  the  Count  Ceesar 
Balbo  and  the  Marquis  Laurent  Pareto,  of  Genoa. 

The  people  of  Lombardy  did  not  fiail  for  a  moment  to  profit  by  the 
fidl  of  Prince  Mettemich  and  the  embarrassment  of  Austria,  to  raise  the 
ataadard  of  revolt.  On  hearing  of  the  insurrection  at  'N^enna,  the 
MilaDese  at  once  sent  a  deputation  to  the  governor  to  demand  the 
fiberation  of  poKtical  prisoners  and  the  institution  of  a  national  guard, 
promisbg,  in  case  their  demands  were  granted,  not  to  molest  the 
Austrian  troops.  On  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to  accede  to  this  re- 
qoest,  the  population  took  up  arms,  and  set  about  erecting  barricades. 
The  hotel  of  the  police  was  carried,  and  a  provisional  government  in- 
itaDed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Podesta  Casati.  The  fighting  lasted 
fire  days ;  and  at  length  Marshal  Radetski,  not  having  been  willing  to 
ha?e  recourse  to  a  bombardment,  withdrew  hb  troops  to  the  central 
itroDgholds  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  with  the  Adige  in  front  of  his  line. 

Charles  Albert,  anxious  to  proBt  by  the  success  of  the  Milanese,  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  23rd  of  Marcn,  in  favour  of  the  independence  ot 
Lomhardy  and  Venice,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  march  to 
dieir  relief.  This  movement  was,  however,  neutralised  by  a  simultaneous 
one  (m  the  part  of  Tuscany  and  the  Roman  States,  which,  by  sending  aid 
hodi  to  the  Lombarders  and  to  the  Venetians,  whose  insurrection  followed 
dosdj  upon  that  of  Milan,  put  it  out  of  Charles  Albert's  power  urging 
in  return,  for  the  armed  assistance  then  lent  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
people  (supposing  it  to  be  ultimately  successful,  which  is  not  at  all  likely) 
any  demands  in  which  personal  aggrandisement  should  be  placed  more 
pnaninently  forward  than  a  real  regard  for  the  liberties  of  Italy. 

It  was  truly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  French 
B^nblic,  and  which  had  sent,  tmder  the  flimsy  pretence  of  political 
regeneration,  bands  of  armed  marauders  into  Belgium,  Baden,  and  other 
hwdering  territories,  that  while  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  actually  march- 
ii^  ostensibly  to  the  fud  of  Italian  regeneration,  they  (the  French) 
wfBQced  into  Savoy,  to  force  republican  disorganisation  upon  the  in- 
liabitaDts,  and  being  ultimately  ignominiously  expelled  the  country,  they 
■gnalised  their  retreat  by  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  friends  ana  foes. 

The  ruling  princes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  although,  like  the  King  of 
Na{^  personally  adverse  to  the  cause,  have  all  been  carried  away  by 
die  enthusiasm  of  their  subjects  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  and  have 
mt  in,  or  are  preparing  to  send  in,  their  contingents,  notwithstanding 
die  remonstrances  of  more  staid  and  sober  governments,  Great  Britain 
ueJoded,  to  an  army,  whose  ranks  are  already  swelled  by  yolunteera 
fiom  Tuscany,  the  Roman  and  Sardinian  States,  and  &om  Italian  Tvrol* 

The  reaction  that  may  be  anticipated  will  be  fearful    German  Tyrol 
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kas  ri0«&  to  a  maa  ta  repel  die  tfmk  of  iiuuneetaon  tfiat  has  so  suddenly 
animated  the  not  Tery  wa^ke  Bauaas.  The  Sdavoniaa  States,  Hongwj; 
Bohemia,  and  die  otaer  Austriaa  piroTinces  will  send  in  their  coontless  nom- 
hers  to  the  struggle,  and  even  Rnsna,  if  not  Great  Britain,  wiH  side  widi  tlie 
imperial  rights,  guaranteed  by  innunerable  treaties,  and  ages  of  possesskni 
many  times  insured  by  tlM  spilling  of  the  best  Uood  of  Austria,  on  the 
j^ains  of  the  Po,  the  Adda,  the  Oglii^  and  the  Adige^ 

Supposing  success  to  the  Italian  arms  (and  for  the  time  beings  Marshal 
Biadestki's  position  is  a  very  critical  one)  the  peace  or  regeneration  of 
Italy  will  be  as  &r  from  bemg  settled  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sbn^fgle.  The  policy  of  the  more  ardent  followers  of  the  new  order  of 
politics  in  Italy,  ana  they  are  seconded  by  the  French  Repablicans,  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  a  return  to  a  division  of  states  as  diey  have 
existed  from  the  middle  ages.  France  especially  desires  to  see  Italy 
form  an  undivided  state^ — in  other  words,  a  repubHe  in  abeyance  to 
that  of  France.  What  in  such  a  case  is  to  become  of  King  Charles 
Albert  and  his  chivalrous  defence  of  Italian  liberty  ?  What  of  the  now 
double  King — Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily  and  Ferdinand  V.  of  Naples — of 
all  the  smaller  Italian  States,  and  of  die  head  and  front  of  die  liberal 
morement,  Pope  Pius  IX.  himself?  The  new  order  of  politics  which  does 
not  condescend  to  consider  such  trifiing  matters,  cannot  at  present  afibrd 
to  take  such  a  question  into  eonnderation.  Yet  is  the  position  of  die 
Italian  sovereigns  most  pregnant  with  danger,  and  a  great  escample  is 
shown  in  the  progress  of  such  events  as  have  already  taken  place,  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  kings  and  rulers  to  tamper  with  an  insurrectionary 
spirit  and  to  enter  upon  wars  even  for  a  liberal  purpose,  widiout  knowing 
what  will  be  the  results  gained  by  success  in  diose  wars.  Possibly  as  far 
as  die  Italian  monarchies  are  concerned,  momentary  foilure  and  defeat  may 
be  ultimate  advantage. 

m. — THE  HEW  OBDEB  OF  POLITICS  llf  GERMANT. 

The  positive  progress  of  disquietude  in  Germany  may  be  said  to  have 
manifested  itself,  co-evaily  with  the  insurrectionary  events  that  took 
place  last  year  in  Switzerland.  Most  of  the  minor  principalitiee  certified 
upon  that  occasion  to  the  Grermanic  Diet  the  refusal  of  their  governments 
to  have  recourse  to  coercive  measures  against  the  Republic.  The  various 
States  had,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  been  long  engaged  in  reforms 
of  a  strictly  constitutional  character.  In  Prussia  a  new  law  regulating 
the  press  and  an  amnesty  to  the  Poles  had  been  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  had  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Zollverein,  and  the  states  of  this  great  German 
Union  were  to  discuss  the  differential  duties  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  at  Cassel.  The  German  Post  Congress,  assembled  at  the  same 
time  at  Dresden,  had  proposed  die  total  abdition  of  postage  upon  news- 
papers.    This  was  at  the  very  moment  when  in  another  portion  of  the 
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Tht  mBnemot  of  ili#  FmuA  RewSation  w»  fiat  &lt  at  Baden,  i^ere, 
wm  wMse  Lndw^  diatolved  the  Chambers,  on  die  2Mi  oC  July,  1819^ 
nifODdenlaiidiiigfl  between  the  states  and  the  gOTtmrneat  have  never 
€itied  to  Bunifest  themsehres.  The  graDd-dtike  had  now  no  alteniafeiTe 
kft  to  him,  but  that  of  eoneediDg  at  onee  the  long-expected  constitution* 
Hie  Duke  of  Hessen-Cassel,  aldioiigh  he  had  granted  a  new  administra* 
tiu),  was  expelled  for  a  time  from  his  dominions;  and  the  Duke 
tf  Nsssaup  ahhoug^  his  predecessor  gave  a  new  constitution  to  the 
eovntij,  in  1814,.  was  so  terrified  with  the  insurrectionary  aspect  of  the 
tines^  as  to  have  taken  spontaneous  flight.  A  lively  ^irit  of  Gallicism 
BMnifested  itsdf  all  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  stirred  up  the 
malcontents  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Rhenish  Con&deratioD.  £ven 
Msjrenoe,  with  its  Austrian  and  Prussian  garrisons,  did  not  form  an  ex- 
ertion. Amidst  these  difficulties,  the  German  Diet  wisely  decided  vpoa 
haviag  each  separate  state  to  regulate  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fRSB  as  it  best  thought  fit.  At  Leipzig,  an  immediate  convocation  of 
die  Chamb^s  were  called  for ;  liberty  of  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  w«pe 
ibo  points  unanimously  insisted  upon  by  the  Saxons.  A  meeting 
taBsoiUed  in  Hamburg  to  frame  a  petition  for  liberty  of  the  press,  soon 
adopted  another  for  representative  government,  nor  was  the  assemUy 
fspezsed  without  a  collision  with  the  military  and  the  Burgher  Guard. 

In  Darmstadt,  where  a  constitution  had  been  granted  in  1820,  and 
two  Chambers  estaUished,  the  hereditary  grand-duke  hastened  to  grant 
projects  of  law  for  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the  organisation  of  civil 
gnnds  in  the  towns,  for  pubUcity  of  debates  on  judicial  matters,  and  for 
tiial  l^  jury  ;  while  the  minister  of  Nassau,  aided  by  the  mother  and 
bother  of  the  runaway  grand-duke,  having  got  the  people  to  accept  a 
project  of  a  law  of  reform,  ike  prince  returned  to  his  patrimony,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  easily  pacified  subjects.  At  Frankfort,  the  cry  raised 
VB8  for  a  republic,  but  the  people  were  glad  to  content  themselves  with 
vomises  of  reforms  similar  to  what  had  been  vouched  for  to  their  neigh- 
poms.  The  epidemic  had,  in  fact«  spread  with  fearful  rapidity  from  the 
fihine  to  the  Ibar,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  hand 
rf  royalty  was  soon  busy  everywhere  ministerinff  to  the  wants  of  their 
■ibjects — a  task  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  tney  engaged  with  most 
pnuseworthy  zeal  and  activity.  Neufohatel  alone  threw  off  monarchical 
•flegiance  altogether,  and  disclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
mssia,  constituted  itsdf  into  an  independent  republic  in  confederation 
inth  the  oUier  Swiss  cantons. 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  although  its  government  has,  since 
Septembw,  1819,  been  a  constitutional  monarchy,  suffered  severely  from 
tturclucal  excesses.  The  character  which  these  assumed,  the  violence  of 
the  mob  b^g  mainly  directed  against  the  nobility,  many  of  whose 
castles  8uff(ared  severely  at  the  binds  of  the  mob,  ^ows  that  the 
hoon  still  laboured  under  that  intolerable  feudal  serfdom  against  which 
Fiederick  II.  and  Wilhelm  I.  had  struggled  in  vain ;  and  which,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  so  ofren  excited 
the  wonder  d  those  who  only  know  Wurtemberg  as  one  of  ihe  most 
coiightened  countries  in  Germany.  At  Weimar,  also,  tumults  ensued, 
ahboogh  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  already  been  granted.  On  the  8th 
sf  Ma;^  the  Duke  oi  Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha  published  a  proclamation^  in 
which  he  abolished  the  censorship  and  promised  a  constitution. 
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Undoobtedly,  however,  the  most  important  of  all  the  moyements  that 
have  as  yet  occurred  east  of  the  Rhine,  were  those  which  afiected  the 
governments  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  which  hoth  took  place  in  the 
eventful  second  and  third  weeks  of  March.  The  abolition  m.  the  censor* 
ship,  the  formation  of  a  national  guard,  the  convocation  of  the  states, 
for  the  express  amelioration  of  the  representative  and  other  institutions, 
which  followed  upon  the  fall  of  a  ministrv  of  nearly  forty  years'  stand- 
ing, was  an  event,  in  a  country  so  politically  exclusive  as  Austria  has  ever 
been,  that  was  no  less  astounding  than  it  is  full  of  promise  to  the 
future.  The  Austrians,  so  resigned  under  an  absolute  monarch,  deserved 
as  much  as  any  nation  the  benefits  of  constitutioual  liberty,  and  are 
likely  to  enjoy  such  without  the  excesses  of  democratic  excitement. 

The  want  of  decision  manifested  by  the  sovereign  of  Phissia,  unfor- 
tunately led  to  a  great  and  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin.  For  two  days,  the  18th  ana  19th  of  March,  the  people  and 
the  military  sustained  a  fierce  conflict.  The  struggle  was  ended  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry,  the  establishment  of  a  Burgher  guard,  full 
amnesty  for  political  offences,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  convocataoa 
of  the  united  diet  for  the  2nd  of  April.  Frederick  William  became 
desirous,  when  his  own  troubles  were  over,  to  take  a  lead  in  the  regene- 
ration of  Germany,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  united  Cr^man 
empire;  and  the  great  imperial  standard  was,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
archbishop,  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  But  this  pro- 
clamation was  but  feebly  responded  to  by  other  portions  of  the  empire. 
The  old  imperial  standard  was  hoisted  at  the  same  time  on  the  spire  of 
St.  Stephens,  and  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  is  by  no  means  extinct  yet, 
nor  is  its  political  strength  gone  by,  but  rather  likely  to  be  awakened  to 
new  life  by  the  liberty  given  to  its  intelligent  and  loyal  populations. 

Hanover  and  Saxony,  the  last  of  the  German  states,  to  give  way  be- 
fore  the  spirit  of  innovation  that  was  abroad  throughout  the  fatherland, 
were  obliged  to  yield  af^r  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
amnesty  for  political  offences,  and  the  convention  and  public  deliberation 
of  the  states,  were  at  length  conceded.  In  Dresden  serious  riots  had 
taken  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  which  had  hastened  the  granting  of 
concessions  which  were  not  made  in  Hanover  till  the  18th  of  the  same 
month. 

There  were  certain  states  in  Germany,  the  political  position  of  which 
was  of  a  far  more  delicate  character  than  those  above-mentioned,  and 
whose  conduct,  under  existing  circumstances,  excited  just  i^prehensions. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow  demanded,  in  decided 
langnaee,  the  abolition  of  the  guard  of  the  line  of  customs,  the  armament 
of  the  mhabitants,  the  institution  of  the  ancient  free  states'  militia,  and 
the  liberation  of  persons  imprisoned  for  political  offences.     It  being  im- 
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re-organisation  of  tbe  mnd-duehy.  It  if  doubtfiil  how  hr  these  con- 
eessions  will  effect  the  Paired  purpose  at  a  time  that  Prince  Ciartoryski 
and  a  host  oi  banished  Poles  are  on  their  way  to  thmr  fiitherland  to 
fight  for  independence.  But  such  of  the  Polish  peasantry  as  have,  since 
t£s  extinction  of  thdr  nationality,  been  incorporated  with  Prussia,  have 
fiHind  their  condition  so  much  improved  to  what  it  had  been  under  their 
own  feudal  tyrants,  that  with  a  general  amnesty,  a  restoration  of  con- 
fiscated property,  and  other  reforms,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  for 
the  allegianee  of  Prussian  Poland. 

In  Russian  Poland  matters  wear  a  fur  more  threatening  aspect.  Warsaw 
was  for  a  time  in  open  revolution.  The  inhabitants  rose  en  massej  and  com- 
menced an  indiscnminate  slaughter  of  their  Russian  masters.  The  troops 
fied  to  the  fort  and  bombarded  the  town.  That  which  most  complicates 
matters  is,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  uncertain  and  the  least 
prudent  in  his  policy  of  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe,  is,  as  he  has  acted 
towards  the  Danes,  in  supporting  by  armed  interference  the  revolt  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  also  prepared  to  act  towards  Russian  Poland, 
and  to  support  the  Poles  in  tneir  rebellion  against  the  czar.  It  would 
indeed  require,  what  with  his  democrats  at  home  who  demand  a  reduc* 
tion  of  the  army,  diminution  of  expenditure,  and  electoral  franchise,  and 
with  war  threatening  on  three  sides,  that  Frederick  William  should  be 
aheady  at  the  head  d  united  Germany,  to  extricate  himself  from  all  the 
dilemmas  which  he  has  been  drawn  into  by  his  love  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, combined  with  an  overweening  vanity.  There  are,  however,  hopes, 
notwithstanding  the  actual  appeal  to  arms  that  has  taken  place,  that  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  question  may  yet  be  pacifically  settled.  The  rights 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  are  not 
questioned;  and  the  claims  of  the  German  provinces  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  nation  with  which  they  are  already  electively  confederated,  is  a 
matter  better  decided  by  diplomatic  conferences  than  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  sincerelv  hoped,  that  however  much 
Great  Britain  mediates,  which  it  is  certamly  not  only  entitled,  but  is 
bound  by  treaty  to  do,  in  preventing  the  interference  of  Germany  to 
crush  or  diminish  the  power,  or  the  territory  of  Denmark,  that  it  will  not 
resort  to  arms  to  arrange  a  complicated  family  and  political  question,  nor 
set  itself  in  such  a  cause  in  hostile  array  and  enmity  with  the  ambition 
of  the  embryo  Germanic  nation.  The  consequence  of  Germany *s  treat- 
ing Denmark  as  a  national  enemy,  must  be  to  turn  the  Scandinavian 
race  against  her,  and  to  force,  not  only  Denmark,  but  Sweden,  to  fling 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  thus  establish  in  the  Baltic  a 
dictatorship  hostile  to  German  development  and  European  trade. 

The  czar  is  only  awaitmir  for  those  divisions  and  roisunderstandingrs. 
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knd.  The  first  ooIMod  of  the  Danes  with  the  Holstein  rebels  and  dieir 
German  confederates  took  plaoe  at  Flensburg^  on  the  9th  of  Aprils  and 
terminated,  after  a  sharp  contest^  in  a  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  in- 
sorrectionists.  So,  also,  the  Austrians,  although  driven  bade  at  the  out- 
post of  the  bridge  of  Goito,  on  the  Mincio^  on  the  8th  of  April,  had  yet 
been  enabled  to  re-take  the  fort  of  Legnano,  an  important  station  in  the 
Adige  below  Verona.  At  the  same  time,  the  advance  of  the  Franco- 
German  repubUcans  on  the  frontier,  has  ended  in  an  act  of  cowardly 
assassination  on  their  part,  and  resolute  reprisals  from  those  attad>ed  to 
order,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  total  discomfiture  and  disgrace 
to  the  would-be  disturbers  of  peace  throughout  ^e  fatherland. 

IV. — NEW  ORDER  OF  POUTICS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  first  manifestation  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  order  of  politics 
in  France,  was,  as  is  now  too  well  known  almost  to  deserve  repetition,  a  ran 
upon  the  banks,  the  hoarding  and  secreting  of  property,  and  the  evasion 
of  almost  all  who  could  afford,  or  whose  circumstances  were  in  such  a 
position  as  to  admit  of  that  alternative.  The  forcible  discharge  of  £ng^ 
lish  woriunen,  both  from  manufactories  and  railways,  with  a  glorioos  dis- 
regard of  arrears  due,  or  of  moneys  deposited  in  the  savings'  banks,  was  a 
next  step  that  disg^ced  repubhcanism.  The  French  WOTkmen  struck 
unanimously  at  the  same  time  for  less  work,  higher  wages,  and  firateraisa- 
tion  with  masters.  The  communistes  demanded  shar^  of  profits.  The  shop- 
keepers insisted  upon  landlords  receiving  half-rents,  until  the  National 
Assembly  could  place  the  relation  of  kndlord  and  tenant  on  a  more 
equitable  footing.  Those  who  had  bills  to  meet  insisted  upon  delay  being 
granted.  The  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  struck  for  an  increase  <^ 
wages.  The  river-porters  followed  their  patriotic  example.  Trade  was 
at  the  same  time  at  a  stand-still,  and  consequently  the  manufacturers  had 
soon  nothing  to  do.  In  &ct,  at  the  very  onset  trade  was  paralysed^ 
manufactures  at  a  stop,  and  credit  gone.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under 
such  circumstances,  although  a  hundred  schemes,  each  more  visionary 
than  the  other,  were  propounded  to  uphold  public  credit,  that  M.  €ioud- 
chaux,  the  Provisional  Minister  of  Finance,  was  glad  to  retreat  firom  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  national  finances  and  the  national  humour 
for  non-payments  and  large  profits  in  an  harmonious  state  of  equiHbrium. 
For  a  long  tune  the  men  who  held  the  Tuileries  would  not  give  up  pos- 
session, unless  an  annuity  of  800  francs  was  insured  to  them. 

The  new  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Gramier  Pages,  restored  confidence 
for  a  moment  by  the  institution  of  national  discount  banks  in  Paris,  and 
In  all  industrial  and  commercial  cities.  The  paviours  of  Paris  having 
struck  for  wages,  journeymen  masons  were  employed  to  restore  to  the 
capital  its  wonted  aspect.  Men  and  women  servants  could  not  strike  for 
wa^fes :  they  were  without  employment.     But  notwithstanding  great  en- 
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I  in  cash,  nuute  its  notes  a  l^;al  tonder,  and  snihorised  the  issue  of 
eetqntres  of  not  less  tlitn  100  fir^cs*  Tmlne.  An  attempt  nuide  to  dis- 
solye  the  grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  National  Guard  hrougfat 
that  bod^  m  collision  with  the  ProTisional  Gorenmient,  but  the  Conner 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  National  Guard  assmned  s  more  demoeratio 
diaraeter.  To  em^^j  woricmeo,  the  hill-side  at  Conrbevoie  was  orderad 
to  be  lerelled,  and  the  Luxembourg  to  be  converted  into  an  English 
garden.  Woiks  truly  worthy  of  a  great  nation  !  It  is  wonderfol  that 
any  thing  KngKsh,  eveaat  a  smubbery,  could  6nd  &TOur  with  so  patriotie 
a  people. 

To  meet  these  expenses,  the  city  taxes  were  raised  by  neaily  one-half 
the  year's  amount,  the  increase  on  the  three  orders  of  taxes, — moyeable, 
immorable;,  and  personal,  being  forty-five  per  cent. ;  an  important  lesson 
to  would-be  Republicans  in  all  other  countries.  Private  plate  was  melted 
to  make  eadi,  and  paid  for  in  paper.  An  a^nt  de  change  required  fifty 
francs  to  diange  a  fire  hundred  nranc  note. 

Every  social  and  political  proposition  having  simply  perstmal  interests 
in  view ;  dubs  soon  sprang  up  for  the  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  parties,  who  did  not  fiiil  to  ^peak  out  in  bold  and  oftentimes  alarming 
langui^^  On  all  occasions  of  difference  of  opinion,  with  M.  Ledru 
RoUin  or  Louis  Blanc  in  the  Provisional  Government,  or  with  the  froi-* 
Bed  onUor  of  a  popular  assembly,  it  is  the  same  thing,  an  appeal  for 
decinon  to  the  **  operatives,"  the  class  always  sought  to  be  made  the  in- 
struments and  the  dupes  of  designing  knaves  and  brawlers,  to  "  oome  by 
thousands, "  "  come  by  tens  of  thousands,*'  "  come  all  I"  **  There  never 
was,"  says  Swift,  **  any  party,  &ctioii,  sect,  or  cabal,  whatsoev^,  in  which 
the  most  ignorant  were  not  the  most  violent,  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier 
animal  than  a  blockhead." 

Club  oratory  was,  however,  for  a  brief  time  superseded  by  the  mania  for 
phmting'  trees  of  liberty.  Afler  every  open  space  in  raris  had  been 
disfigured  by  a  poplar,  dead  and  leafless,  notwithstanding  the  waterh^ 
<tf  the  priest,  this  ridiculous  parade  was  put  an  end  to  by  ^edict.  The 
frenzy  of  phmting  trees  was  succeeded  by  the  more  criminal  meetings  of 
foreign  revolutionists.  Germans,  Poles,  and  Belgians  were  the  most 
Bomeroas.  The  avowed  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  organise  bodies 
who  would  go  to  their  several  countries  and  proclaim  a  republic.  The 
ngnal  and  ignominious  defeat  of  the  first  body  of  Franco-Belgians 
(now  hapfUlj  followed  by  that  of  the  Franco-Giermans),  who  marched 
iq»on  so  impudent  a  mission,  put  a  damper  upon  ^lese  Gallic  ex- 
hibitions. It  was  curious  that  tne  attempt  was  made  at  a  spot  called 
Bisquons  Touty  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
French  Republic  were  inclined  to  risk  any  thing  at*alL  While  these 
meetings  of  revoluticmaiy  arboriculturaHsts  and  propagandists  were  going 
on,  a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  few  of  the  better  classes  not 
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paper,  laying  on  taxes  and.  interfering  in  all  private  as  well  as  pnUio 
conoemsy  excited  rebellion  at  the  same  time  in  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Bloi% 
and  other  places. 

The  spirit  of  demoralisation  spread  to  the  cleigy,  in  which  the  young 
priesthood  was  abetted  by  the  Republic  in  its  rebellion  against  episcopu 
authority,  and  thence  to  the  soldiery.  Almost  everywhere  military 
manifestations  against  unpopular  officers  took  place.  The  8th  Cuirassiera 
quartered  at  Mauberge,  msisted  upon  their  colonel,  chef-d'escadron,  and 
adjutant,  being  dismissed.  At  Cambrai,  the  5th  Chasseurs  acted  in  a 
similar  way.  At  Lille,  the  67th  of  the  line  deposed  the  colonel.  Even 
the  Invalides  had  an  emeiUe. 

'  Another  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age  was  directed  against 
machinery.  At  Mezi^res,  at  Chamblay  Jura,  at  Havre,  Rouen,  and  other 
places,  riots  and  disturbances  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this  retrograde 
national  movement.  The  exportation  of  grain,  cattle,  and  provisions  on 
the  coast  was  also  forcibly  opposed  by  the  enlightened  leg^lators  of  the 
great  Republic.  The  peace  of  the  metropolis  was  preserved  by  a  Garde 
mobile,  who,  without  uniforms,  en  blouse,  with  dirty  casquette  upon  their 
heads,  surrounded  by  a  paper  showing  that  they  were  soldiers,  and  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  presented  an  aspect  any  tning  but  military,  though 
abundantly  ferocious.  Sometimes  the  same  Garde  wandered  in  groups 
through  the  streets,  half-drunk,  and  ripe  for  plunder.  Financial  embar- 
rassments continued  to  increase,  the  houses  of  D*£ichtal  and  Co.,  and  of 
A.  Bourget  and  Co.,  failed  in  Paris,  that  of  Ferret  and  Sons,  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  no  less  than  eight  banking  houses  failed  in  Havre  alone  in 
the  disastrous  second  and  third  weeks  of  March. 

The  freaks  of  the  republican  commissioners  were  only  put  an  end  to 
by  the  Provisional  Government  declaring  all  their  acts  null  until  ratified 
at  head-quarters.  At  the  same  time  the  true  tyrannical  character  of  de- 
mocracy was  curiously  manifested  in  Paris  by  an  attempt  to  put  down 
La  Presse^  and  to  coerce  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  its  editor.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  embarrassment  all  negotiable  securities  depreciated, 
rents  everywhere  lowered,  all  commercial  movement  at  an  end,  production 
diminishing,  operatives  unwilling  to  work  and  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, ever}'  one  experiencing  a  diminution  of  his  capital  and  his  income, 
it  was  strongly  urged  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries — ^the 
last  thing  that  is  voluntarily  yielded  to  in  a  crippled  or  a  bankrupt  state. 

The  financial  position  of  republican  France  may  be  best  judg^  of  by 
taking  the  returns  of  any  one  week.  That,  for  example,  ending  Apnl 
6th,  when  there  was  a  decrease  of  300,000/.  in  government  deposits,  of 
400,000/.  in  private  deposits,  of  268,000/.  in  the  cash  in  hand  in  Paris 
and  the  branches  ;  an  increase  of  280,000/.  in  the  commercial  biUs  ta 
be  collected,  and  a  decrease  of  988,000/.  in  the  total  commercial  bills 
to  be  discounted,  with  an  increase  of  166,000/,  in  the  commercial  bills 
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It  18  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Socialists — Ledra  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Pierre 
Leronzy  Blanqd,  and  others — all  differing  with  one  another,  yet  all 
establishing  the  same  great  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital,  have 
done  more  to  destroy  confidence  than  any  of  the  political  changes  ;  and 
the  prostratbn  of  French  trade  and  commerce  will  be  a  beacon  to  the 
wiser  German  reformers  not  to  trammel  the  piurposes  of  moderate  reform 
with  the  vain  and  empty  theories  of  inexperienced  enthusiasts. 

The  glorious  example  of  the  love  of  law  and  order  manifested  in  this 
country  upon  the  occasion  of  a  turbulent  demonstration  of  a  party  of  low 
d^oagogues,  was  not  lost  upon  France.  The  moderate  republican  pacty 
hastened  to  get  up  an  armed  demonstration  against  the  more  anarchical 
members  of  the  rrovisional  Government,  Messrs.  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis 
Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert,  and  against  socialism  and  communism  gene- 
rally. The  result  was  successful,  as  it  ever  must  be,  when  those  who 
have  any  thing  to  lose  can  be  brought  to  understand  their  position  in 
regard  to  such  would-be  spoliators.  The  result  of  this  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  parties,  say  the  French  writers,  with  characteristic 
nationality,  is  calculated  to  have  '*  immense  influence  throughout  France 
and  Europe  !"  Where  did  France  obtsdn  the  example  from  ?  With  a 
public  profoundly  corrupted  and  the  ascertained  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
traditionally  followed  out  against  property  and  human  society,  the  mode- 
rate party  has,  notwithstancung  the  favourable  results  of  the  elections,  far 
more  eventful  contests  to  undergo  yet,  and  immense  obstacles  to  overcome. 

This  keeps  their  hands  for  the  time  being  politically  tied,  but  it  is  not 
for  Europe,  still  less  for  England,  to  blind  themselves  on  that  account  to 
the  real  political  views  entertained  even  by  the  moderate  party  of  repub- 
lican France. 

y. — THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  FUTUBS. 

In  the  apocryphal  manifesto  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  dreamy  ambition  inspired  by  Hachych,  the  hopes  and  desires 
of  revolutionary  France  are  furly  set  forth,  and  most  clearly  enimciated. 
Belgium,  "  stined  in  its  unnatural  and  narrow  limits,"  haa  long  before 
the  period  to  which  the  vision  of  the  drug-inspired  augur  extends  itself — 
1943  !  united  spontaneously  to  France.  So  it  had  also  happened  with 
respect  to  the  Rnenish  provinces,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  struggles 
sustained  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  institutions,  and  which  struggles  were  the  first  origin  of  that 
great  moyement  to  which  all  the  German  people  were  indebted  for  their 
compact  organisation  into  one  great  and  undivided  German  nation.  The 
fermentation  which  sprang  from  the  little  states  on  the  Rhine,  soon 
spread  itself  throughout  ^  Germany.     The  Germanic  Diet^  made  great 
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Bbmgaiy,  and  Bohenua,  profited  by  these  embamssmeots  to  diiow  off 
a  joke  that  had  become  insapportable. 

(It  might  hare  been  yeiy  nattering  to  the  pride  of  the  French  to  hare 
nided  and  abetted  the  strangle  of  the  Italians  against  Austrian  dominion, 
bat  the  Hadiych  has  not  i^en  a  tme  prophet  here,  for  the  Italians  haTS 
thrown  themselves  into  the  straggle  whhoot  the  aid  of  their  vam-gioriooa 
neighboors  ;  nor  can  France  have  an  excuse  for  interference,  unless  ihe 
Italian  forces  met  ¥^th  a  decisive  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  the 
Anstriana.  And  while  Tyrol,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  have  sought  to 
ameliorate  their  institutions  and  political  being,  they  have  as  yet  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  throw  off  a  '^  detested**  yoke  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  acti?^y  preparing  to  send  large  contmgents  to  suj^KHt  the  claims  of 
Austria  upon  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territoinrO 

Russia  could  not  assist  Austria,  being  solely  occuped  in  establishing 
its  authority  at  Constantinople ;  so  thiU^  nothing  remidned  for  France 
but,  "  after  having  delivered  Piedmont,  Venice,  &c ;  after  having  tra- 
versed the  Tyrol,  and  threatened  Vienna ;  to  stipulate  the  complete  and 
absdute  independence  of  all  Italy,  and  to  constitute  it  into  one  great 
nation  !"  As  a  sequence  to  which,  the  said  Italian  nation  adopted  the 
French  colours,  and  allied  itself  intimately  to  France,  of  which  it  became 
a  province,  the  general  interests  of  which  were  treated  of  at  Rome^  on 
account  of  its  central  position,  by  the  Italian  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  Portugal,  liberated  from  British  influence,  had  united 
itself  with  Spain  "  regenerated."  England  opposed  itself  to  this  move- 
ment ;  because,  '^  in  the  first  place,  it  saw  its  interests  in  danger ;  and, 
in  the  second,  it  could  do  an  injury  to  another  nation."  Then  France 
did  for  Portugal  what  it  had  done  for  Piedmont ;  and  for  Spain,  what  it 
did  for  Italv ;  it  drove  back  the  British,  as  on  the  other  peninsula  it  had 
driven  ^back  the  Austrians.  France  restored  Gibridtar  to  the  Iberian 
nation,  which  in  return  spontaneously  adopted  the  French  colours,  and 
acknowledged  itself  as  a  portion  of  the  g^reat  French  nation.  The 
insurrection  of  the  two  Canadas,  abetted  by  France  and  the  United 
States,  facilitated  this  triumphal  movement.  Holland,  continual]^ 
struggling  on  the  wide  ocean  agahist  the  encroachments  of  England,  had 
to  carry  on  that  struggle  wiUi  certain  success,  sought  and  obtained 
admission  as  a  member  of  this  new  and  great  Iber-gallital  nation,  of 
whii^  the  central-bank  was  at  Marseilles — the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Congress. 

In  the  East,  the  first  nation  that  had  been  reconstructed  upon  the  fall 
of  the  old  Ottoman  empire,  was  the  Hellade,  comprising  Greece,  properiy 
speaking,  and  the  Archipelago,  more  particularly  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Poland  had  resuscitated  with  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Russia^ 
and  by  the  same  conquest  Wallaohi^  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria  had  become 
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satbn,  a  treaty  to  which  all  Scandinavia  gave  in  its  adherence,  and  by 
wliidi  all  Europe  was  preserved  from  the  two  greatest  evils  that  for  a  lone 
time  afflicted  it — the  military  despotism  of  Russia  and  the  commerciiu 
monopoly  of  England.  The  '*  insatiable  cupidity  of  perfidious  Albion**  had 
leeD  its  term,  the  stupid  egoism  of  the  English  oUgarchy,  whidi  had  ever 
Uinded  itself  to  antecedents,  could  no  longer  be  revived  by  a  democracy  ; 
Great  Britain  left  behind  by  every  nation  around  it,  sank  mto  decrepitoda 
ad  barbarism! 

So  much  for  the  future.  It  is  w^  to  be  prepared  ion  it — the  poli&al 
■sniCestooftheFroich  Republic  is  before  us.  IncapaUe  l^  itself  of  com- 
peting against  an  united  Germanic  naticm,  France,  by  subjecting,  under 
Ae  pretence  oi  *^  resuscitating^'*  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzeriand,  the 
Bbine^  Bdgiamy  and  Holland,  wishes  to  originate  a  power  that  can  cop» 
lith  Germany,  and  that  can  ally  itself  with  the  Germanic  nation  ior  the 
oae  sole  and  envious  purpose  of  humiliating  and  overthrowing  (3reat 
Bntain  I  That  is  the  sum  total  of  this  vapouring  ambition,  as  it  is  certain 
tbst  under  the  dreamy  ptetenee  of  drug  inspiration;  the  hopes  and 
desires  of  Toung  France  are  really  confided  in  black  and  white  to  all  who 
viD  peruse  them  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  Hachyoh.  Heaven  protect  the 
i^g^itoous !  It  is  not  always  to  the  proud,  the  ambitious,  or  the  envious 
flutt  the  triumph  belongs ;  and  the  Britidi  lion  is  as  yet  no  more  pre* 
psied  to  give  way  before  this  impudent  crowing  of  the  Gallic  cock,  than 
aieitBgloariea  likely  tojfade  away  so  easily  before  die  superior  brilliancy 
tf  die  Iber-gallital  runbow,  whose  feet  rest  on  the  two  peninsulas,  and 
i^ose  arch  centres  on  the  foture  metropolis  of  European  grandeur—* 


I  HAVE  SEEN  THE  SUNLIGHT. 

BT  MBS.  PONSOIIBT* 

I  HAVE  seen  the  sunlight 

Break  upon  thy  brow. 
As  I  watch  the  darkness 

Fall  so  sadly  now. 
Then  our  sun  was  shining 

Now  o*er  fiite  aud  heart» 
Heavy  clouds  are  gathering 

Never  to  depart. 

Few  and  fleet  the  moments 

Of  that  happy  time, 
A  summer's  wreath  of  blossoms. 

An  autumn's  golden  prime. 
The  rosy  wreaths  have  perish'd. 

The  golden  bloom  is  fled, 
And  the  hopes  we  cherish'd 

With  them  are  cold  and  dead. 

Spring  and  life  returning, 

Again  shall  deck  the  earth, 
But  our  heart's  brief  summer 

Knows  no  second  birth. 
Fare  thee  well— thou  dear  one  I 

Lo !— how  dark  the  night  I 
Darker  yet  our  evening, 

Dark  as  mom  was  bright. 
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THE  OPERA. 

To  many,  very  many,  the  circumBtance  of  Easter  Sdling  late  is  matter 
for  great  rejoicing.  There  be  those  to  whom  ^*  Passion  Week,**  and  the 
sprinkling  of  days  that  follow  it,  afford  the  sole  opportmuty  of  leavins^ 
tne  brick  and  stone  of  London.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  hnek 
and  stone,  seeing  that  the  same  are  important  elements  in  that  yery 
composite  thing  called  civilisation — a  thing  whereupon  M .  Guiaot  wrote 
a  very  big  book  (for  goodness'  sake,  reader,  don't  betray  our  confidence^ 
if  we  avow  that  we  never  read  it,  or  our  literary  character  is  gone  for 
ever) — and  fr^m  the  summit  of  which  he  one  day  most  unaccountably 
slipped.  Good  and  useful  as  the  said  brick  and  stone  unquestionably  aie, 
one  does  not  like  to  look  at  them  for  ever  ;  and  notwithstanding  aU  that 
fine  regularity  of  line  which  belong  to  what  men  call  "streets,"  we 
would  occasionally  exchange  them  for  those  more  savage  objects,  trees, 
grass,  hedges,  and  so  forth. 

What  are  called  the  beauties  of  nature  are  the  mere  "  savageries"  of 
architectural  civilisation,  or,  at  best,  a  rude  material  to  be  sawed, 
chiselled,  or  knocked  about  into  some  more  polite  appearance.  That 
spreading  tree,  which  shelters  you  from  the  sun,  and  beneath  which  the 
holiday-maker  arranges  his  banquet  of  sandwiches  and  bitter  ale,  is  but 
a  wanton  barbarian,  who  becomes  far  more  respectable  in  the  shape  of  a 
chair,  a  table,  or  a  eibbet,  or  any  other  article  useful  to  human  culture. 
We  have  not  named  the  last  shape  unadvisedly,  but  we  have  borne  in 
mind  the  thanksgiving  of  that  ancient  mariner,  who,  after  a  weaiy 
voyage,  was  convinced  that  he  had  reached  a  civilised  country,  because 
he  saw  a  gibbet  and  one  of  its  usual  appendages. 

Yea,  we  are  still  savages  to  a  certain  extent ;  there  is  a  little  barbaric 
spot  upon  our  hearts,  which  will  not  come  out,  wash  it  as  we  may.  No 
human  soul  in  England  would  give  twopence  to  see  the  very  best  man  in 
a  frock-coat ;  whereas,  many  would  pay  a  shilling  to  see  tne  very  dregs 
of  their  species,  armed  with  a  tomahawk.  If  the  savage  can  be  made  a 
little  more  savage,  so  much  the  better;  people  like  to  see  lions  at  feeding 
time,  when  the  animal  nature,  already  indicated  by  stalk  and  roar^  is 
more  rudely  and  palpably  expressed  by  spring  and  snarl.  Those  same 
trees,  whereof  poets  sine^,  are  but  so  many  vegetable  wild  Indians,  with 
tmkemped  locks  ;  and  the  morning-dew  that  shines  on  their  leaves,  is 
but  the  well-known  expedient  of  the  beads,  for  which  barbarian  tribes 
have  ever  shown  so  ^eat  a  predilection. 

Those  with  the  httle  barbaric  spot  upon  their  hearts,  who  have  but 
the  Paschal  holiday  in  the  year,  rejoice  to  find  that  holiday  assert  its 
moveability  by  fiedhng  as  late  as  it  can,  so  that  it  may  take  within  its 
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and  ihus  extending  the  ^most  di£ficalt  part  of  their  season.  Let  them 
enrich  this  pre-paschal  Mrt  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  still  they 
cannot  prevent  the  puhlic  from  reflecting  that  something  better  is  to 
come* 

Yet  Lablache  did  not  wait  for  Easter ;  he  made  his  dehilt  for  the  season 
before  Passion  Week,  and  might  serve  for  a  veritable  impersonation  of 
spring,  so  fre^  is  his  appearance,  so  luxmriant  are  those  litUe  buds  of  odd 
nntasies  which  he  darts  out  on  aJl  sides.  A  joyous  flush  passed  over  the 
fiiees  of  his  audience  as  he  stepped  forward  to  sine  the  duet  in  ^'H 
Jfatrimonio  segreto,**  the  flush  respon^ng  to  the  happmess  which  beamed 
fiom  his  countenance.  Who  had  not  over  and  over  again  seen  the  gro- 
teaque  pirouettes,  and  heard  the  falsetto  notes,  so  beautifid  in  qudity 
wime  meant  only  to  be  comic,  and  yet  they  were  welcomed  as  new,  ay, 
and  were  new,  springmg  as  they  did  from  the  same  genial  soil  which  gave 
birdi  to  their  predecessors,  and  not  being  mere  &ded  resemblances.  Do 
we  not  call  the  vi<^et8  new  every  spring,  although  those  of  one  year  are 
as  like  as  possible  to  those  of  another  ? 

The  pre-paschal  time  has  been  also  illumined  hy  Madame  Schwarz, 
who  made  a  very  successful  cUbiit  as  Ornno  in  **  Lucrena  Borgia,*'  and  of 
whom  still  greater  successes  are  expected  by  the  habUuh,  A  nice ''  taking*' 
diaracter  wat  of  OrnnOy  for  his  song  is  sure  to  be  remembered  and 
hummed  about  the  "lobbLes"  if  all  the  rest  of  the  opera  be  forgotten. 
little  to  do,  and  that  little  good.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  the  children 
fiirgettuig  tlie  one  small  bit  <^  citron  at  the  top  of  a  large  cake,  however 
savoury  the  cake  might  be? 

CruvelH  is  getting  on  fietmously.  She  is  a  lady  of  spirit  and  will  not 
nnss  her  laurels  from  the  want  of  stretching  out  a  hand  to  seize  them. 
Here  and  there  is  a  want  of  finish,  but  there  is  excellent  material  and 
right  good  wilL  If  you  want  other  people  to  believe  in  you,  begin  by 
believing  in  yourself. 

Poor  Abbadia  has  not  realised  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  her. 
She  broke  down  on  her  first  appearance,  and  did  not  get  up  again  on  her 
second.  Poor  Abbadia  !  The  summer  which  for  some  others  shall  raise 
a  flowery  pinnacle,  upon  which  they  will  stand  and  smile  back  upon  their 
Easter,  will  probably  cast  funereal  wreaths  upon  thy  career. 

No  matter ! — no  matter  I—hopes  are  delusions — and  theories  are  delu- 
nons — and  every  thing  is  a  delusion.  Here  have  we  been  expatiating  on 
die  connexion  between  late  Easters  and  fine  weather, — ^have  talked  all  sorts 
of  rhodomontade  about  savageness  and  civilisation.  A  noise  startles  us. 
We  raise  our  head  from  our  paper  and  see  the  nun  pelting  against  the 
window.  Easter  is  nearly  as  late  as  possible,  and  the  weather  is  vile  to 
the  extremest  degree  of  villany.      What  is  to  become  of  our  article 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
ROSE,  BLANCHE,  AND  VIOLET.* 

Of  the  history  of  Rose,  Blanche,  aad  Violet,  three  young  maidens 
thrown  into  the  turhulent  sea  of  life,  with  pretty  names,  like  straws  to 
ding  to ;  or  of  their  any  thing  but  heroic  lovers ;  it  is  impossible  to 
g^ve  any  idea  within  ordmary  limits — the  more  especially  as,  after  all, 
the  step -mother,  who  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  is  the  real 
heroine  in  this  story. 

Poor  Blanche  and  Rose  !  For  a  brief,  a  very  brief  moment,  they 
win  our  interest  and  our  affections.  Envied  by  their  schoolfellows 
for  their  beauty  and  mental  superiority,  despised  on  account  of  the 
small  allowance  made  them  by  their  parents,  and  insulted  by  their  pre- 
ceptors— indignities  which  they  only  returned  by  meekness  and  g^ood- 
tempered  resignation — Rose  alone  venturing  upon  an  occasional  reprisal 
— a  vision  of  a  glorious  future  is  opened  to  the  imagination,  which  the 
after  career  of  the  girls  by  no  means  fulfils.  The  unsparing  cynicism 
of  the  author,  the  view  wnich  he  takes  of  society  at  large,  unrefreshed 
by  one  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  by  but  few  genial  or  generous  sympathies, 
is  comprised  in  one  sentence  descriptive  of  school  existence. 

"  A  school "  says  Mr.  Lewes,  "  is  an  image  of  the  world  in  miniature,  and 
represents  it,  perliaps,  in  its  least  amiable  aspect.  The  child  is  not  only  fkther 
to  the  man,  but  the  ^ther,  before  experience  lias  engendered  tolerance,  before 
suffering  iias  extended  sympathy.  Tlie  child  is  humbly  selfish,  because  un- 
reflectingly so.  Its  base  instincts  have  not  been  softened  or  corrected.  All 
its  vices  are  not  only  unrestrained,  but  unconcealed.  Its  egotism  and  vanity 
are  allowed  full  play." 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  and  is  one  of 
those  sophisms  characteristic  of  the  French  novel.  The  instincts  of  the 
child  are  not  base,  but,  on  the  contrary,  honourable  and  good.  Vices 
are  more  prominent,  because  unconcealed.  It  is  the  concealment  in 
after-life  tnat  softens  and  corrects  the  vices,  but  the  natural  instincts  are 
seldom  modified.  Of  all  the  hateful  step-mothers  ever  consigned  to 
ignominy,  Mrs.  Meredith  Vyner  is  the  most  odious.  Mr.  Meredith 
Vyner,  with  his  perpetual  quotations  from  Horace,  is  a  nonentity. 
Captain  Heath  is  a  true  friend  and  a  well-intentioned,  but  weak  man, 
whose  ill  success  in  love-affialrs  excites  no  surprise.  The  success  of 
other  less  worthy,  or  rather  totally  unworthy  men,  does  excite  surprise  ; 
and  therein,  we  suppose,  lies  the  moral  of  the  story,  if  moral  there  be. 
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and  that  Blanche  should  wed  the  lorer  of  Violet^  despised  by  the  latter 
for  his  cowardice,  are  events  of  as  unlikely  occurrence,  as  they  are 
revolting  to  the  sense  of  either  moral  propriety  or  poetical  justice. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  Mr.  Lewes's  book,  that  he  not  only  makes 
all  his  men  morally  imperfect,  but  also  downright  ugly.  Marmaduke^ 
the  lover  of  mother  and  daughter,  is  a  mind-illumined  monster — '*  our 
ugly  here,"  as  the  author  himself  calls  him.  Cecil  Chamberlayne  has 
the  head  and  bust  of  a  large  man,  and  the  body  and  legs  of  a  small 
one.  Morally,  he  is  a  ninny.  He  can  dress  well,  sing  well,  dance  well, 
talk  small-talk  to  perfection,  is  lively  and  g^od-natured  enough,  but 
has  never  thought  of  any  thing  more  serious;  has  neither  fortune^ 
profession,  nor  pursuit.  What  a  husband  for  Blanche !  and  what  but 
misery  oould  ensue  from  such  a  match  ?  Mr.  Lewes  is  also  exceedingly 
partial  to  very  minute  description  of  character  and  person.  This  leaaa 
him  into  inconsistencies,  and  thus,  as  he  goes  on  with  his  story^  he 
sometimes  suddenly  begins  to  insist  upon  a  mine  of  virtues  being 
boarded  up  in  what  had  hitherto  filled  the  mind  as  a  very  unsatisfactory 
character.  At  times  he  is  finical,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  Cecils 
ocmical  fingers  and  slight  knuckles  belonged  to  one  in  whom  the  emo- 
tions predominated ;  and  at  other  times  coarse,  as  in  his  first  description 
of  Mr.  Vyner's  person,  to  which  we  shall  not  refer.  His  philosophy  is 
evidently  that  of  the  phrenological  school;  of  this  we  could  give 
numerous  instances,  but  his  denouncing  jealousy  as  egotistical,  would 
satisfy  any  phrenologist  of  the  fact.  There  are  also  episodes,  as  for 
example,  that  of  "the  Walton  Sappho,''  afterwards  Hester  Mason, 
which  are  of  extremely  objectionable  morality.  We  can  also  by  no 
means  agree  with  the  author  ip  many  of  his  social  sarcasms,  more 
especially  upon  the  class  whom  he  designates  as  soul-less  *'  gobe-mouches 
and  ologbts  ;"  but  few  can  depict  in  stronger  language  than  himself  the 
difference  between  conception  and  execution  in  what  relates  to  literary 
performances  ;  and  as  he  has  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  go  beyond 
tile  mere  conception  of  the  thing,  and  to  enter  with  vigour  upon  its  em- 
bodiment, so  also  he  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  execution  of  all 
great  works  of  art,  the  details  ought  to  be  carefully  and  consider- 
ately worked  out,  to  produce  either  a  perfect  or  a  satisfactory  result. 


MISS  STRICKLAND'S  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

This  b  the  twelfth  and  the  last  volume  of  this  delightful  series.  ^  Miss 
Strickland  has  brought  her  successful  task  to  a  dose  with  the  reig^  of 
Qneen  Anne,  and  has  shown  her  usual  judgment  and  taste  in  so  doing* 
as  an  attempt  to  trace  the  Brunswick  succession  of  cjueens  would  have 
been  attended  vrith  obvious  difficulties.  The  series  is  now  before  the 
public  therefore  as  a  complete  work  ;  and  although  there  may  be  portions 
which  may  not  meet  the  views  of  the  partisans&p  inseparable  from.  bis- 
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SIR  THEODORE  BROUGHTON.» 

Mr.  Jabies  has  chosen  a  suhject  of  deep  interest  for  his  new  noveL 
He  has  also  treated  it  in  a  more  than  usuallj  felicitous  manner.  Always 
dear,  animated,  and  imaginative,  he  has  upon  the  present  occasion  beea 
more  than  usually  happy  in  the  consecutiveness  of  his  narrative.  The  tale  is 
founded  upon  a  tragedy  that  occurred  some  time  hack  in  domestic  life;  when, 
a  Captain  Donellan  was  hung  for  poisoning  his  hrother-in-law,  Sir  Theodo- 
sius  boughton.  Mr.  James  says  that,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  trial  as 
reported  firomGumey*s  short-hand  notes,  he  hecame  convinced  ihat  Captain 
Donellan  was  convicted  upon  insufficient  evidence.  The  evidence  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  was,  that  the  whole  appearances  upon  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  young  baronet  ^'  explained  nothing 
but  putrefaction.*'  To  the  question,  also,  as  to  whether  the  symptoms 
that  appeared  after  the  medicine  was  given  were  such  as  necessarily 
conclude  that  the  person  had  taken  poison,  ^e  answer  was,  "certainly 
not."  And  to  the  question  as  to  whether,  if  an  apoplexy  had  come  on^ 
would  not  the  symptoms  have  been  nearly  or  somewhat  similar,  the  an- 
swer was,  "  very  much  the  same."  Yet  the  judge,  in  summing  up, 
remarked  upon  this  evidence  of  the  distinguished  surgeon  and  anatomist^ 
^^  I  can  hardly  say  what  his  opinion  is,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  matter." 

Further,  no  proof  was  adduced  at  the  trial  that  Captain  Donellan  had 
been  engaged  m  the  distillation  of  laurel  leaves,  nor  was  it  proved  that 
he  had  access  to  the  room  in  which  the  bottle  stood,  the  contents  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  poboned  Sir  Theodosius  ;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  Lady  Boughton,  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  who  gave  to  mm, 
with  her  own  hands  the  liquid  as  a  medicine,  which  was  afterwards  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  poison,  and  whom  Donellan  indirectly  charged 
with  having  poisoned  her  son.  ^ 

Mr.  James  has,  however,  adopted  in  his  interesting  fiction,  in  which  no 
less  than  two  love  affairs  are  skilfully  interwoven  and  made  to  hinge 
upon  Sir  Theodosius*s  death  neither  of  the  versions,  but  has  cast  t£e 
onus  of  the  crime  upon  a  discontented  old  serving  man  called  Zachary 
Hargrave,  and  its  concoction  upon  Captain  Donovan,  whom  from  an 
idea  generally  entertained  at  the  time,  he  makes  the  guardian  as  well  as 
brother-in-law  to  the  young  baronet.  The  manufacture  of  the  laurel 
water  is  thus  briefly  but  picturesquely  recorded. 
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for  air.  After  a  time  he  became  somewhat  calmer.  ^No  Deed  of  using  it 
when  it  is  made,"  he  said>  '*  there  can  be  no  harm  in  makine  it,**  and  rising  he 
vent  out,  locking  the  door  behind  him,  and  leaving  the  stilfoTer  the  fire. 

Captain  Donovan  wavered.  Not  so  the  domestic  Haimre.  EQs 
aospicions  had  been  excited  by  the  captain's  proceedings.  He  possessed 
liiiDself  secretly  of  the  phial  containing  the  laurel  water  and  triecl  it  with 
fSkti  upon  a  cat.  He  then  walked  quietly  up  sturs.  At  the  top  of  the 
second  flight  the  first  door  was  that  of  Sir  'iHieodore  Broughton's  dress- 
ing room,  and  it  stood  ajar.  <<  That  is  a  piece  of  luck/'  said  the  scoundrel 
to  himself.  All  was  silent,  and  after  waiting  a  moment  or  two  to  HsteDy 
Be  entered  the  room.  Treadine  on  tip-toe  he  moved  across  to  ihe  fire- 
place, where  stood  the  bottle  of  medicine  which  had  been  sent  that  day 
for  Sir  Theodore  Bix)ughton.  He  then  substituted  the  one  bottle  for  the 
other. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Donovan  was  down  early  and  ordered 
his  horse,  saying  he  would  ride  out  for  an  hour  before  breakfast.  A  minute 
or  two  after  he  heard  Sir  Theodore's  bell  ring,  and  he  asked  one  of  the  servants 
if  be  had  seen  the  young  baronet. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,*  replied  the  man.    "  I  hope  he  will  be  better  this  morning." 

"I  do  not  think  he  is  well  at  all,"  replied  Captain  Donovan.  "  Do  you  re- 
mark bow  his  colour  is  dianged  ?  It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  he  did  not 
recover." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  under  footman  had  gone  up  stairs  to  the  young 
liaionet's  room,  and  Captain  Donovan  walked  leisurely  towards  the  stable-yard 
to  moont  there.  He  bad  got  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  man  who  had 
gone  out,  came  running  up,  exclaiming,  '*  For  heaven's  sake,  stop,  sir.  Sir 
Tbcodore  is  very  ill." 

**  What  is  the  matter  T*  demanded  Donovan,  pausing  instantly,  "  What  ails 
himf* 

**  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  man, "  he's  all  gasping  and  heaving  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth." 

**  An  epileptic  fit,  I  suppose,**  said  Captain  Donovan,  turning  towards  the 
liODse.  *'  You,  Thomas,  mount  the  horse,  and  gallop  off  for  the  doctor  ^"  and 
without  further  pause  he  returned,  and  ran  up  stairs. 

There  were  two  women-servants  in  the  young  baronet's  room,  called  by  the 
ibotman  in  his  first  alarm  ;  and  they  exclaimed,  as  Donovan  entered, 

"Oh,  sir  !  the  stuff  Tliomas  |ave  him  out  of  the  bottle  has  killed  him." 

Donovan  ran  hastily  to  the  side  of  the  bed ;  but  there  was  now  nothing  but 
a  corpse  before  him.  The  eye-lids  moved  a  little,  and  there  was  a  convulsive 
movement  of  the  chest ;  but  the  spirit  had  departed. 

"Let  me  see  the  bottle,"  cried  Donovan,  ana  taking  it  from  the  maid's  hand, 
he  instantly  recognised  the  smell  of  laurel  water.  A  cold,  chilly,  death-like 
Ceding  seized  him.  All  his  calmness  and  firmness  forsook  him  in  a  moment. 
How  could  it  have  been  given  to  him  ?  Who  could  have  given  it  ?  Could  he 
hioself  have  done  it  in  his  sleep  ?  A  thousand  such  mad  questions  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind  in  a  moment  Conscious  of  what  he  had  meditated, 
terror  took  possession  of  him  entirely.    All  presence  of  mind  was  lost,  he 
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RIFLEMAN  HARRIS  * 

Thebe  is  a  great  charm  in  personal  reminiscences  connected  with  war. 
"We  freely  aclmowledge  that  we  neyer  tire  of  such  hooks ;  there  is 
alwa^rs  something  fresh  and  interesting  in  them.  The  innocence  of 
Rifleman  Harris's  earlj  life — a  dmple  shepherd  on  the  downs  of  Bland- 
ford — is  quite  a  pastoral  introduction  to  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  which 
his  after-life  was  spent.  The  eventful  ^portion  of  the  rifleman's  career, 
commences  with  the  adyance  of  the  army  from  Mondego  Bay  to  Vimiero. 
Tlie  rifles  in  the  front  in  adyance,  and  in  rear  in  the  retreat,  see  more 
than  those  who  are  attached  to  Uie  hody  of  the  army.  The  soldios 
appear  to  haye  heen  home  down  at  the  onset  hy  the  weight  they  had  to 
cany.  They  came  up  with  the  enemy  fatigued  and  exhausted  at  Roli5a. 
As  to  Harris's  part  in  the  engagement  that  ensued,  he  says,  he  threw 
himself  down  behind  a  small  bank,  where  he  lay  so  secure  that  although 
the  Frenchman's  bullets  fell  pretty  thickly  around,  he  was  enabled  to  knock 
seyeral  oyer  without  being  dislodged ;  in  feet,  he  fired  away  every  round 
he  had  in  his  pouch  whilst  lying  at  that  spot 

Joseph  Cochan  was  by  my  side  loading  and  firing  very  iDdnstrioosly  idK>ut 
this  period  of  the  day.  TbirstiDg  with  heat  and  action,  be  lifted  his  canteen 
to  his  mouth ;  "  here's  to  you,  old  boy,**  he  said,  as  he  took  a  pull  at  its 
contents.  As  be  did  so  a  bullet  went  through  the  canteen,  and  perforating  his 
brain,  killed  bim  in  a  moment. 

There  is  an  afifecting  episode  connected  with  this  Cochan,  who  leh 
behind  him  an  affectionate  well-behaved  widow,  whom  Harris  would  will- 
ingly have  married,  but  she  said  she  had  received  too  g^at  a  shock  on 
the  occasion  of  her  husband's  death  ever  to  think  of  another  soldier.  One 
of  the  first  men  hit  at  Vimiero  was  a  corporal  of  the  rifles,  who  had  a 
presentiment  of  his  death,  a  circumstance  which  our  author  says  he  has 
observed  once  or  twice  happen  with  the  bravest  men. 

The  first  cannon-shot  I  saw  fired  I  remember  was  a  miss.  The  artilleryman 
made  a  sad  bungle,  and  the  ball  went  wide  of  the  mark.  We  were  aU  looking 
anxiously  to  see  the  effect  of  this  shot ;  and  another  of  the  gunners  (a  red^ 
haired  man)  rushed  at  the  fellow  who  had  fired,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  knocked  him  head  over  heels  with  his  fist.  **  D —  you  for  a  Ax^,**  he 
said,  "  what  sort  of  a  shot  do  you  call  that  ?  Let  me  take  the  gun.*'  He  accord- 
ingly fired  the  next  shot  himself  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  load^,  and  so  truly  did 
he  point  it  at  the  French  column  on  the  hill  side,  that  we  saw  the  fieitai  effect  of 
the  destructive  missile,  by  the  lane  it  made  and  the  confusion  it  caused.  Our 
riflemen  Twho  at  the  moment  were  amongst  the  guns),  upon  seeing  this,  set  up 
a  tremendous  shout  of  delight,  and  the  battle  commencing  immediately,  we  were 
all  soon  hard  at  work. 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  Harris's  per- 
sonal recollections.  On  reading  Grant's  "  Highlanders,"  we  leflb  off 
quite  convinced  that  those  kilted  heroes  decided  by  their  bravery  every 
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I  would  lia:feat  ooeahoold  saj,  <me  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  iadeed 
to  be^  as  it  wwe,  a  dof  at  all  thiaga.— Two  GwOmm  of  Veromu 

Chapter  I. 

When  old  Delpmi,  the  clown,  unable  to  obtain  payment  of  his  salary 
from  Sheridan,  applied  some  yery  unoourteous  tenns  to  him,  the  latter 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  f<Hrget  yourself ;  you  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  us." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  ^'  Li  birth,  parentage,  and  education 
jtm  are  superior  to  me.  In  liie,  character,  and  behaviour  I  am  superior 
to  you.'* 

Not  less  striking  was  the  contrast  between  the  different  destinaf^ns  of 
"  The  Finish"  tavern  in  Soho,  which  having  been  reared  in  all  the  re- 
spectdbility  of  red  brick  and  stone  mouldings,  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
d^s,  and  generally  occupied  by  artists  and  other  decent  people,  had  now 
become  a  haunt  to  which  an  inferior  class  of  revellers  resorted  after  the 
places  of  public  entertainment  were  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up 
tlie  night,  an  olyect  generally  effected  in  a  manner  by  no  means  flattering 
to  th^r  ^'  life,  character,  and  behaviour." 

Hey,  presto,  pass !  We  are  in  a  small  room  of  this  tenement,  the 
panelled  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  engravings  of  celebrated  racers,  of 
the  almost  forgotten  boxing-match  between  Cribb  and  Black  Molyneux, 
and  of  opera  dancers  in  such  variety  of  indecorous  costume  and  attitude 
that  the  very  tobacco  smoke  seemed  to  be  ashamed,  and  did  its  best  to 
throw  a  veil  over  them.  Beside  a  small  table  supporting  rummers,  a 
agar  case,  and  a  fummg  can  which  emitted  a  strong  odour  of  aniseed, 
mming  an  unsavoury  combination  with  that  of  the  tobacco,  sat  two  figures, 
one  dressed  as  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  vrith  a  foors  cap  and  beUs,  the 
other  wearing  the  earb  of  a  Cordelier  monk,  vrith  a  cowl  drawn  closely 
round  his  head.  Spite  of  the  white  and  red  patches  vrith  which  the  face  of 
the  former  was  smeared,  an  observer  would  have  surmised  from  the  form 
and  expression  of  his  features  that  he  was  sensual,  good-natured,  and  not 
veiy  strong-minded,  while  from  the  dark  and  sinister  look  of  his  com]Mi- 
mon,  and  his  narrow  compressed  lips,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  was  covetous,  crafty,  and  selfish.     A  conjunction 
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dumallj  we  all  tried  to  be  funny,  and  what  a  set  of  dreary  spoons  we  all 
looked  like  I" 

•«My  dear  Phil.,"  replied  the  monk/as  he  replenished  his  glass,  ''yoa 
know  I  am  always  jolly  and  happy  in  your  company,  for  every  body 
sajs  that  Phil.  Pemberton  is  the  pleasantest  fellow  in  the  world*  You 
can't  expect  me  to  be  such  a  trump  card  as  yon  are." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know;  you  might  have  made  a  better  knave,  Isuspect^ 
not  a  bad  one  at  the  odd  trick,  hey  ?" 

*'  Now,  for  my  part,'*  resumed  the  monk,  who  did  not  appear  to  reliA 
these  innuendoes,  *^  I  think  it  was  a  very  fkir  masquerade.  Some  of  the 
characters  were  capitally  supported,  but  none  so  well  as  yonrs.** 

"  Oh !  no  wonder,  for  practice  makes  perfect,  and  I  have  been  playing 
the  fool  all  my  life.  Ana  you  were  quite  at  home  in  the  monk,  Peter,  for 
nothing  was  requisite  but  to  look  solemn  and  sly,  but  there  was  a  defect 
in  your  costume." 

"  In  what  respect,  pr'ythee  ?* 

^'  May  1  be  as  frank  with  you  as  the  Irishman  was  with  the  Yankee  1^ 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  the  story." 

•*  It's  old  enough,  too.  Why  they  were  riding  together,  and  came  in 
sight  of  a  gallows,  whereupon  says  the  Yankee,  pointing  towards  it,  think- 
ing to  jeer  his  companion,  *  Paddy,  if  every  man  had  his  deserts,  where 
would  you  be  at  this  moment  V  '  Sure,  Id  be  riding  aUme^  was  the 
reply.'^ 

'*  Capital !  capital !  he  !  ha  !  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  my  dress 
as  a  Cordelier  ?" 

"  Nothing  further,  my  dear  Peter,  than  to  su|;gest  to  me,  that  if  every 
man  had  his  deserts,  the  rope  that  is  now  roundyour  waist  would  occupy 
a  higher  position." 

"  Ah,  ha,  capital !  What  a  wag  you  are !  you  wUl  crack  your  jokes 
even  upon  your  best  friends." 

"  Aye,  and  sometimes  upon  my  worst.  We  both  of  us  supported  our 
characters  well  enous^h,  and  I  don't  think  any  one  would  have  suspected 
that  we  were  a  couple  of  lawyer's  clerks.  If  old  Evans,  our  worthy  em- 
ployer, had  himself  been  present,  he  would  hardly  have  recognised  my 
face,  bedizened  as  it  was  with  red  ochre  and  white  paint." 

<<  I  recommended  you  to  wear  a  mask,  as  I  did.  I  never  run  any 
unnecessary  nsk." 

"  Hang  it !  I  hate  a  mask !  there's  something  cowardly  in  it.*' 

"  Pasteboard  can't  be  worse  than  the  flesh  and  blood  mask  that  every 
body  wears.  Look  at  the  long-faced  fellows  in  a  mourning-coach,  trying 
to  seem  miserable,  while  some  of  them  are  laughing  in  their  hearts." 

"  What,  old  TVuepenny !  can  you  quote  Latin  ?  I  have  pretty  well 
forgotten  mine,  and  yet  raethinks  I  recollect  whence  you  stole  your  idea. 
Isn't  it  Persiift  who  says  ^Heredis  JUtus  sub  persona  risus  est,'  the 
weeninir  of  an  heir  is  lauirhter  under  a  mask." 
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thooj^h  I  have  teason  to  suspect  that  I  have  a  &iher  livinfl^,  aye,  ind  in* 
gpod  ctrcqioftaiioes,  too,  I  naye  never  seen ,  him.  A  good  education  do 
yoa  call  it  ?  What !  to  he  continually  left  at  school  during  the  holidays^ 
nevto  to  haye  had  a  home,  never  to  have  known  relations  or  friends,  to 
have  my  head  crammed  and  my  heart  lef^  empty,,  my  faculties  forced  and 
my  affection  uncultivated,  and  in  this  unprepared  state  to  be  dropped  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  in  the  middle  of  London,  witnout  guide  or  adviser,  and  so 
left  to  sink  or  swim,  as  the  Fates,  or  rather  my  own  passions  and  follies 
might  decide  ;  do  you  call  this  half  tuition  and  whole  abandonment  a 
good  education  ?  1  don*t  see  how  a  young  fellow  could  well  have  a 
worse." 

"What !  is  this  the  merry  and  fast-goine  Phil.  Pemberton  ?  It's  well  you 
have  taken  off  your  cap  and  bells,  for  you  re  getting,  wise  and  sentimentaL 
I  know  you  have  talents  enough  to  talk  in  any  style,  but  I  never  thought 
to  hear  you  preach  a  sermon,  at  the  Finbh  too,  and  after  a  masquerade, 
and  over  such  prime  liquor." 

The  speaker  filled  his  own  rummer  to  the  brim,  and  then  pushed  the. 
empty  can  to  his  companion,  who  resumed, 

"  Lookye,  Peter,  1  can  be  as  devil-may-careish  in  general  as  the  most 
rollicking  oove  in  London,  but  it  makes  me  serious,  in  spite  of  myself^ 
when  I  think  of  the  heartless  way  in  which  I  have  been  treated,  and  the 
lonesome  condition  in  which  I  am  left  If  I  drink,  and  rake,  and  run  into 
debt,  'tis  to  drown  care,  and  run  away  from  myself.  I  must  be  dissipated 
or  desolate,  and  I  prefer  the  former." 

"Come,  come,  Phil.,  this  is  hardly  doing  justice  to  your  situation,  for 
you  have  a  good. salary,  besides  the  large  tips  you  get  now  and  then  from 
your  mysterious  friend,  old  Kirby." 

"  Mysterious  indeed,  for  I  can  neither  ferret  out  of  him  whence  they 
come,  nor  why  they  are  given  to  me,  though  I  cannot  help  surmising 
^t  I  have  a  father  somewhere,  who  does  not  choose  to  recognise  me, 
thoi^h  he  sends  me  this  occasional  assistance." 

"  You're  as  unlike  that  yellow  old  weazle  as  a  handsome  chap  coidd 
wish  to  be,  but  is  it  not  possible  that — *' 

"  Absurd !  he's  a  regular  skin-flint ;  besides,  he  hates  me  because  I 
pester  him  with  questions,  and  has  oUben  said,  that  if  it  depended  upon 
him,  I  shouldn't  have  a  farthing  beyond  my  salary." 

"  Didn*t  be  bring  you  fifty  pounds  five  weeks  ago  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  but  he  hadn*t  been  near  me  before  for  eight  months,  so  it  was 
peitv  well  bespoken  beforehand." 

"  Not  all,  not  all,  surely  you've  some  left.** 

"  Five  or  six  sovereigns,  perhaps." 
.  "  That's  luck^,  fwr  I  want  to  borrow  three  for  a  very  particular  pur- 
pose, and  knowing  your  kindness  to  your  friends,   1  depended  upon  your 
aanstance." 
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pbsftUe  in  the  sliape  of  ihree  sorreieigns.  Ha  !  tbe  can's  empty,  I  see^ 
and  there  goes  my  last  cigar,  so  we  may  as  well  be  jogging,  or  I  shall 
get  another  scolding  for  being  after  my  time  at  the  office.  I  tried  Charlee 
Xunb's  joke  upon  old  Evans  by  telling  him  I  made  np  for  being  so  late 
in  the  morning  by  going  away  so  much  earlier  at  ni^ht ;  but  the  old 
brute  has  no  soul  for  humour,  except  ill-humour,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
diarge  me  if  I  didn't  keep  better  hours.** 

'M  am  always  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  time." 

**  Aye,  you're  a  reeular  sly  old  dodger ;  you  needn*t  tell  me  that ;  bat 
111  make  a  wager  with  you  neyertheless.  Til  bet  you  half-a-sovereign 
you  won't  obiect  to  my  paying  the  bilL" 

**  I  neyer  lay  bets  ;  besides  what  signifies  between  friends.  I  can  pay 
next  time,  you  know.  Indeed,  I  would  do  so  now,  only  yon  said  j(nk 
would  dear  all  scores,  and  you're  so  punctilious  about  keeping  your 
word." 

"  And  well  I  may,  for  I  can't  take  yours  ;  know  you  well.  Come^ 
come,  old  dodger,  no  more  humbug ;  /understand  you.  Waiter!  there's 
the  damage.     Now  well  be  off." 

*'  Stop  a  moment,  Phil,  till  I  haye  fastened  this  loose  cowl.  Too 
know  I  am  always  catching  cold  in  my  head." 

"  No  wonder,  for  you  are  always  going  out  without  any  thing  in  it.** 
'    ^  Ha,  ha!  an  old  joke,  but  capital,  though  it  was  made  at  my  ex- 
pense." 

"  Any  thing  at  your  expense  must  be  a  new  joke  to  me ;  dance  where 
we  may,  I  c;enerally  haye  to  pay  the  piper." 

"  You  like  to  do  so,  dear  Phil.,  or  I  shouldn't  allow  it" 

A  cab  had  been  called,  and  the  Merry  Andrew  and  the  Cordelier  were 
driyen  to  their  respectiye  lodgings  just  as  St.  Andrew's  clock  was  striking 
four. 

Chapter  II. 

Though  weak-minded  in  resisting  any  temptation  to  pleasant  indnl* 
gence,  and  far  from  wise  in  his  general  conduct,  Philip  remberton  was 
no  fool.  He  spoke  truly  when  he  told  Crawley  that  he  understood  him  ; 
and  if  he  suffered  the  fellow  to  impose  upon  him  in  yarious  ways,  he  was 
neyer  deceiyed  as  to  his  mean  and  sordid  motiyes ;  nor  was  he  blind  to 
his  penurious  habits,  and  intense  selBshness.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
he  should  form  an  intimacy  with  a  man  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to 
designate. as  a  miser  and  a  humbug;  but  Philip  had  no  relations,  no 
home,  no  eyening  occupations,  except  in  such  places  of  entertainment  as 
his  dissipated  turn  required,  and  his  moderate  means  could  command. 
True,  he  belono^  to  a  club  called  "  The  Owls,"  consisting  mostly  of 
fellow  clerks,  who  assembled  once  a  fortnight  to  wind  up  the  night  at 
the  Finish;  but  his  habits  at  these  symposia  only  rendered  Crawley 
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tih>mpttUti<<nhehiadaeqniteA>  Bat  this  mental  dnai-driiikiog  had  itf 
wactioo,  and  like  more  distinguidked  wits  who,  after  settbg  the  taUe  in 
a  lowy  hftTe  crawled  to  their  nomes  to  mope  and  be  miserable^  he  foimd 
tluii  he  constantly  needed  some  fresh  excitement  to  prevent  the  reearrenoe 
o£  deqKXiding  thoughts.  To  a  eertain  extent  Crawley  supplied  the  desi> 
ihfitimi  hy  becoming  his  ready  comrade  whenever  he  wanted  to  indulge  in 
any  knr  dissipatioD,  and  a  butt  at  which  he  might  safely  launch  his  po(nr 
jokes  and  his  unsparing  ridicule,  useful  exercises  as  so  many  rehearsala 
fior  the  dob.  There  was  even  a  pleasure  in  paying  for  this  sorry  gratifi- 
cation,  as  he  invariably  did,  for  as  he  had  a  vague  but  hitherto  unsim* 
ported  imjo'ession  that  he  was  better  bom  than  his  companions — as  he 
knew  hims!^  to  be  better  educated,  and  to  possess  a  less  narrow  income 
than  the  minority — ^he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enact  the  gentle* 
aan,  even  in  uie  humble  sphere  we  have  been  describings  though  hia 
means  were  far  from  warranting  the  smallest  extravagance. 

Naturally  of  a  domestic  turn,  for  his  dissipated  haoits  were  the  result 
of  circumstances  rather  than  of  disposition,  he  endeavoured  to  impart  to 
his  humble  lodging  the  appearance  of  a  home,  by  furnishing  it  with 
expensive  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  which  frequently  involved  him  in 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  while  for  his  unclaimed  affections  he  found  a 
recipient  in  a  large  poodle-dog,  to  which  he  was  singularly  attached.  As 
this  animal  had  an  important  influence  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  master^ 
we  shaU  take  permission  to  state  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  laigest, 
hut  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  his  class,  a  fact  which  any  phrenologist 
woold  have  surmised  from  his  unusually  elevated  forehead,  and  intelligent 
look.  Stationing  himself  at  the  open  window  when  lus  owner  was  ex- 
weted  home,  he  seemed  to  know  the  hour  by  intuition,  he  would  nod  to 
aim  familiariy  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  and,  scampering  down  stairs, 
would  bark  impatiently,  till  the  opening  of  the  door  enabled  him  to  leap 
into  hb  arms,  to  be  patted  and  fondled.  Some  of  his  almost  innumeraUe 
trida  were  turned  to  good  account,  for,  at  a  certain  sign,  he  would  fly  at 
a  visitor  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces,  an  alarming  demonstration 
vhieh  often  cleared  the  room  of  an  importunate  dun.  PhOip  himself 
from  being  so  constantly  attended  by  his  four-footed  friend  in  his  evening 
vaoderings,  obtained  the  flattering  distinction  of  being  known  to  cabmen 
and  tavern  waiters  as  **  the  gemman  that  belonged  to  that  ere  clever 
poodle.'* 

From  the  club  meetings  he  was  never  absent,  and  when  his  master 
was  called  upon  for  a  song,  he  would  erect  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  place 
Us  for^ws  on  the  table,  and  look  up  in  his  hce  with  a  nod  and  an 
agression  that  unmistakeably  said  **  do,  there's  a  good  fellow."  At  its 
eondusion  he  thumped  the  board  as  vehemently  with  his  approving  paw 
as  others  iridi  their  fist ;  sympathising  with  every  roar  of  lEuighter,  and 
occasioning  its  frequent  renewal  by  distending  his  jaws  and  emitting 
canine  eachinations  of  an  almost  hysterical  heartiness.  To  this  comical 
qmdruped  his  owner  had  facetiously  given  the  name  of  **  Uniccnm,"  be- 
cnse  he  had  only  got  one  ear,  the  other  having  been  cut  off  hy  a 
hiidier's  boy,  whom  he  had  injudidously  attacked  for  insisting  on  pay 
iloitofaUlL 

Ftowl  the  reckless  mode  of  life  we  have  been  describing,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  Philip's  pecuniary  embarrassments  kept  constantly  in- 
' — hig.    Twiee  had  he  been  arrested,  and  bailed  out  oy  his  tailor,  an 
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tld  man  who  had  taken  a  fftncy  to  him,  from  his  h'ght-hearted  manner  and 
waggish  discburse,  eyen  though  he  was  unahle  to  pay  him  more  than 
half  his  bill.  Perhaps  the  creditor  was  a  conscientious  Snip,  and  deemed 
this  a  fair  profit.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fascination  of  Philip's  face, 
combined  with  his  merry  nonsensical  rattling,  that  several  tradesmen 
gaye  him  more  credit  than  they  would  have  granted  to  a  more  solvent 
^rson,  thus  placing  temptations  in  his  way,  which  he  wanted  courage  to 
resist. 

His  circumstances  at  length  became  desperate  ;  ruio,  fresh  arrests,  smd 
inevitable  dismissal  from  the  office,  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  his  head; 
Itnd  in  this  forlorn  posture  of  affiurs,  he  invited  Crawley  to  his  lodgings, 
^t  he  might  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  The 
growl  of  the  poodle,  who  could  never  be  civil  to  the  coming  visitant^ 
announced  his  approach,  when  Philip's  melodious  voice  began  to  sing, 
in  a  jocund  strain,  that  seemed  to  mock  at  melancholy,— 

"  There's  a  difference,  I  ween, 
'Twixt  a  beggar  and  a  queen, 

And  ril  tell  you  the  reason  why, 
A  queen  cannot  stagger, 
Kor  get  drunk,  like  a  beggar, 

And  that's  all  the  difference,  say  1." 

*'  In  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  his  friend,  *^  why  are  you  carolling 
this  vulgar  old  ditty  at  such  a  time  as  this  V* 

*'  Because  I  myself  am  a  beggar,  utterly  bankrupt,  cleaned  out,  have 
played  my  last  card,  and  yet,  perhaps  1  am  not  so  beggarly  as  some 
that  are  better  off,  for  they  want  what  they  have,  while  I  have  only 
lost  what  I  had.  Honest  reter! — I  beg  your  pardon — Peter,  I  mean, 
as  you  were  once  in  a  special  pleader's  office,  you  ought  to  know  that 
there  are  differences  that  resemble,  and  resemblances  that  differ.  For 
instance,  an  old  aunt  of  mine  once  asked  me  the  difference  between  a 
Scotch  writer  to  the  signet  and  an  English  lawyer.  '  The  same,*  said  I, 
<a8  between  a  crocodile  and  an  alligator,  which,  under  varA'ing  designa-^ 
tions,  form  the  same  beast  of  prey.'  So  is  there  a  material  distinction 
between  a  highwayman  and  a  physician,  though  it  only  consists  in  the 
change  of  a  conjunction  ;  for  the  one  says^  Wour  money  or  your  life  ;* 
while  the  other  says,  '  your  money  and  your  lite.'  So,  again,  you  and  I 
are  both  lawyer's  clerks,  but  we  wear  our  rue  with  a  difference,  for  you 
are  a  save-all  while  I  am  a  spend-all ;  you  always  keep " 

"  Come,  come,  Phil.,"  interposed  his  visitant,  who  feared  some  impend- 
ing sarcasm,  ''all  this  bantering  and  nonsense  is  sadly  misplaced,  if  your 
plight  is  so  desperate  as  you  state,  and  I  dare  say  it  is,  for  I  always  told 
you  that  you  were  galloping  along  the  road  to  ruin." 
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il^  frieudl  ^^by^  be  nerer  qpuoged  upon  nie»  oever  b<MTowed  money  of 
mv  never  made  a  convemence  of  me,  never  fawned  and  flattered  when  I 
bad  a  foil  purae^  never  gave  me  the  oold  shoolder  when  I  had  an  empty 


''  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  hard  upon  yoor  friends.  You  have  many 
who  woidd  willingly  assist  you  if  they  had  the  means.  I,  for  one,  should 
never  think  of  shutting  my  door  against  you." 

"  That  I  believe^  for  you  have  always  shown  yourself  ready  to  take 
me  in." 

There  must  have  been  a  derisive  smile  upon  the  speaker's  face  as  he 
said  this,  and  the  poodle,  who  had  heen  attentively  watching  him,  must 
have  observed  it,  for  he  threw  back  his  head,  opened  his  jaws,  and  deli« 
vered  himself  of  a  burst  of  canine  laughter. 

"Why  not  try  to  screw  something  out  of  old  Kirby?"  inquired 
Ciawley,  casting  a  scowling  look  at  the  dog,  which  was  returned  by  a 
aaari  of  defiance.  "  Kirby,  hang  the  old  skin-flint,  he  would  only  quote 
a  fragment  of  the  graybeard*s  song, — 

Boys  will  anticipate, 
Larish  and  dissipatCf 
All  that  your  Xmsy  pate 

Hoarded  with  care. 

Besides,  bow  am  I  to  find  him  out  ?  The  sly  fox  always  calls  in  the 
iask,  and  though  I  have  tried  over  and  over  to  dog  his  footsteps,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  track  him.  I  can  no  longer  And  a  single  respectaUe 
housekeeper  that  will  stand  bail  for  me,  so  that  I  have  the  pleasant  pros- 
pect before  me  of  an  arrest  to-morrow,  tlie  certain  loss  of  my  situation, 
and  perhaps  of  my  occasional  tips  through  Kirby,  and  my  retirement  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  the  cheerful  interior  of  a  prison.  Peter,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  prudent  fellow  that  drank  up  his  master's  ale  because  he  fore- 
saw that  it  was  going  to  thunder,  which  would  inevitably  have  turned 
it  sour  ?  I  will  be  equally  discreet,  for  I  foresee  that  if  I  don't  finish 
this  wine,  it  will  be  seized  by  my  creditors  ;  so  here  goes."  With  these 
words  he  filled  a  tumbler  to  the  brim,  and  swallowed  it  o£P,  a  draught, 
an  addition  to  his  previous  potations  which  presently  increased  the  ex- 
citement and  disturbance  of  his  mind. 

**  Philip,  you  have  had  enough,"  said  Crawley,  helping  himself  to  the 
reminder  of  the  bottle  ;  after  which  he  continued,  **  Well,  it  does  seem 
cruel  that  such  a  jolly  trump  as  you  are  should  go  to  quod  for  a  few 
pounds,  while  that  stingy  huncks,  old  Stone,  the  dentist,  should  be  rolling 
m  thousands  that  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  the  chatterbox,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  never 
stops  his  own  tongue  even  when  he  is  stoppinc^  another  man's  tooth  ? 
Oh,  I  know  him  ;  hitched  him  myself  into  an  epigram — 

Famed  as  a  chatterer  and  a  dentist.  Stone 
Holds  everj  jaw  in  London— but  bis  own.** 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  capital !  but  you  are  so  clever.  I  would  have  given 
something  to  have  wntten  that  couplet." 

"  1  didn*t  know  you  were  so  liberal." 

"  Why,  I  don't  make  a  public  boast  of  my  donations,  and  what  I  give 
away  in  private  is  nothing  to  any  body." 

^  Thereabouts,  I  suspect.    But  what  put  this  raoney-spinnflr  into  your 
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^Wliy/I  bare  ja^  been  callii^  iipon  liim  to  ieeei?e  the  half-jeai'tf 
teot  of  ha  house,  wkidi  belongs,  yoa  know,  to  our  wor^y  employer^  and 
I  was  struck  by  tbe  wonderful  resemblance  of  bis  band-writing  to  yoim. 
Beally,  I  sbouldn't  know  them  apart,  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself 
Just  look  at  this  cheque— hey— wbat^s  this  ?  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is.  In 
his  hurry-scurry,  for  the  old  gentleman  never  has  a  second  to  spare,  he 
has  cut  off  two  cheques  by  mistake.'' 

**  Drawn  a  double  tooth  instead  of  a  single  one,  eh  ?** 

*'  I  wish  you  had  the  filling  up  of  this  blank  cheque  which  has  come 
into  our  possession  so  unexpectedly.  All  your  dangers  and  difficulties 
would  yanish  in  an  instant,  for  I  would  pledge  my  existence  that  the 
bankers  would  pay  it  without  suspicion  the  moment  they  saw  Stone's 
signature." 

*'  But  don*t  you  see,  you  blind  buzzard,  that  you  are  talking  dP  a 
forgery,  a  felony,  a  case  of  transportation  for  life  ?" 

**  Only  if  detected,  which  is  quite  impossible.  One  of  my  friends,  who 
is  a  cleric  at  his  bankers',  tells  me  that  he  never  sends  for  ms  book  except 
on  quarter-day,  which  is  nearly  three  months*  distant,  and  I  believe  he 
rarely  looks  at  it  even  then,  for  he  has  only  just  time  enough  afber  busi- 
ness to  go  to  bed.  Suppose  now,  just  for  argument's  sake,  that  we  draw 
five  hundred  pounds.  A  hundred  will  prevent  your  arrest  and  set  things 
square  just  for  the  present,  and  my  advice  would  be  that  the  remainder 
should  be  invested,  on  our  joint  account,  in  shares  of  the  Diddleham 
Junction  Railway.  A  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  secretary  to  the  company, 
writes  me  word,  in  conBdence,  that  they  are  about  to  be  united  to  the 
Great  North-Eastem,  in  which  case  they  must  inevitably  run  up  two  or 
three  hundred  per  cent.  We  should  then  sell  our  shares,  suppose  we  say 
for  nine  hundred  pounds,  five  hundred  of  which  we  would  pay  back  into 
Stone*s  bankers,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  discovery,  and  remainder 
we  should  very  quietly  put  into  our  pockets.  Nothing  can  be  mora 
simple  or  more  safe." 

He  who  runs  in  debt  is  very  apt  to  leave  his  honesty  behind  him ;  and 
poor  Richard  has  told  us  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright.  A  spendthrift  having  laid  a  wager  with  his  friend  that  he 
would  show  him  the  devil,  opened  his  purse  and  desired  him  to  lode 
inside. 

'*  I  see  nothing  whatever  in  it,"  said  the  gazer. 

«  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  don't  ^ou  call  t/tat  the  devil  ?" 

The  joke  was  metaphorically  true  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  an 
empty  purse  is  the  tempter's  favourite  haunt,  as  Philip  Pemberton  was 
doomed  to  know.     Frightened  at  his  impending  ruin,  from  which  he  was 
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^'Indier  think  that  I  am^  though/'  replied  Philip^  looking  signi- 
fiouDtly  at  his  companioiiy  and  then  waving  the  poodle  away  with  is 
haod,  he  exdaimed,  sternly^ 

"  lae  down,  sirrah,  lie  down !" 

Uniconi  shook  his  head,  growled,  retired  sullenly  to  the  extremity  of 
die  room,  and  laid  himself  down  with  his  back  towards  the  table,  as 
modi  as  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  fiur  notice  that  I  am  no  party  to 
ttis  teansaction. 

"  Here's  the  pen/*  whispered  Crawley,  handing  it  to  him.  <<  But  wut 
a  minute  iaiii  I  move ;  I'm  in  your  light  here." 

"  No,  you're  not,'*  said  Philip,  with  a  half-chuckle ;  '^  I  can  see  through 
jou — always  have,  so  you  needn't  budge.  Here  goes,  then,  kill  or 
etm, 

"  Coital,  capital !"  cried  Crawley  ;  "  I  defy  any  one  to  see  the  least 
SSaeace  between  the  two  signatures." 

The  perilous  and  gtulty  deed  was  done !  The  cheque  was  presented 
at  the  bankers' ;  it  was  paid  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 


FEAR    NOT     TO     DIE. 

BT  MRS.  ACTON  TINBAI.. 

KuT  durch  die  dnnkel  Fforte 
Geht  man  der  Heimath  zu. — Saiu. 

Fbae  not  to  die !  though  in  the  pride  of  strength. 

Of  youth,  and  power,  and  bloom, 
Tho*  long  reprovai ;  the  blow  must  fall  at  length— 

Thou  canst  not  shun  thy  tomb ! 

Fear  not  to  die !  It  may  be  thou  art  ta'en 

When  clouds  o'erbang  thy  head — 
And  ere  they  burst — Lo  !  peaceful  thou  hast  lain 

Down  in  thy  narrow  bed  I 

Fear  not  to  die!  tlie  sod  that  drinks  the  rain. 

And  blooms  beneath  the  sun. 
Ne'er  spreads  its  shield  'twixt  man  and  woe  in  vain ; 

There  is  no  trespass  done ! 

Fear  not  to  die !  Death  yields  what  life  denies ; 

A  sanctuary  sure. 
Alone,  unchanged  by  time  and  destinies. 

Death  and  the  dead  endure. 

Fear  not  to  die!  when  life  may  seem  most  sweet ; 

Thou  mavst  outlive  thy  joy — 
For  even  balanced  are  the  scales  that  mete 

life's  gold  and  life's  alloy  I 
Fear  not  to  die  I  thou  leav'st  not  mudi  behind— 

And  that  will  follow  thee-— 
Eiches  and  ties  are  scattered  by  the  wind, 

like  elements  set  free  I — 

Fear  not  to  die !  for  great  may  be  thy  gaio^ 

And  small  indeed  thy  loss  I 
It  falls  upon  the  grave  where  thou  art  lain» 

The  shadow  of  the  Cross ! 
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THE  PALINGENESIA  OF  THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

Light  has  been  identified  with  life  from  the  most  remote  times.  In 
the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  it  w^  particularly  distin- 
guished as  the  more  divine  nature  of  man,  as  it  was  also  the  essence  of 
diyinity  itself.  '^  A  divine  nature,"  says  the  preceptor  Ahammon  in  hi» 
answer  to  the  epistle  of  Porphyry,  "  whether  it  is  allotted  certain  parts 
of  the  universe,  such  as  heaven,  or  earth,  or  sacred  cities  and  regions,  or 
certain  gloves,  or  sacred  statues,  externally  illuminates  all  these,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sun  externally  irradiates  ail  things  with  his  rays.** 
Again,  it  was  part  of  the  doctrines  both  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Assyrians,  that  the  light  of  different  natures  was  distinct.  "  The 
phasmata  or  luminous  appearances  of  the  gods,"  says  Jamblichus,  ''are 
imiform  ;  those  of  demons  are  various  ;  those  of  angels  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  demons,  but  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  gods  ;  those  o£ 
archangels  approximate  in  a  greater  degree  to  divine  causes  ;  but  those 
of  archons,  if  these  powers  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cosmocrators  who 

fovem  the  sublunary  elements,  will  be  more  various,  but  adorned  in  order; 
ut  if  they  are  the  powers  that  preside  over  matter,  they  will,  indeed,  be 
more  various,  and  more  imperfect  than  those  of  archons  ;  and  those  of 
souls  will  appear  to  be  all- various.  And  the  phasmata,  indeed,  of  the 
gods,  will  be  seen  shining  with  salutary  light  ;  those  of  archanfl;els  will 
be  terrible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mild  ;  those  of  angels  will  be  more 
mild  ;  those  of  demons  will  be  dreadful ;  those  of  heroes  are  milder  than 
those  of  demons  ;  but  those  of  archons,  if  their  dominion  pertains  to  the 
world,  produce  astonishment  ;  but  if  they  are  material,  they  are  noxious 
and  painful  to  the  spectators  ;  and  those  of  souls  are  similar  to  the  heroic 
phasmata,  except  that  they  are  inferior  to  them.'' 

Although  there  is  much  in  these  views  that  is  preposterous,  still  it  is 
well  worth  while  recording  that  on  the  very  first  dawn  of  mystical  dog- 
mata, the  souls  of  men  were,  in  common  with  angelic  and  even  divine 
essences,  held  to  be  of  a  luminous  nature,  and  that  even  then  that  condi- 
tion of  being  had  a  received  expression,  which  the  Greeks  simply  designated 
as  phasmata,  or  appearances  as  contra-distinguished  from  bodies.  The 
Hebrews,  vrith  whom  light  was,  as  with  all  the  biblical  nations,  an  object 
of  especial  interest,  were  still  almost  the  only  people  in  the  East  with 
whom  that  interest  never  degenerated  into  superstitious  worship ; 
yet  even  they  spoke  of  light  not  only  figuratively  as  "  the  people  who 
sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light/'  but,  aiso,  as  a  positive  thing, 
as  where  Satan  is  spoken  of  as  being  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 
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The  angel,  nor  in  mist  Cthe  common  gloit 
Of  theologianB),  bat  with  keen  detpatdi 
Of  real  hunger,  and  coneoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate  :  wliat  redounds 
Transpires  through  spirits  with  ease. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  Jews  ohyiated  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy and  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  such  passages,  is  made  oh- 
yious  in  the  Apocryphal  hook  of  Tohit  (xii.,  19,)  where  the  angel  is  made 
to  say :  *^  It  seems  to  you,  indeed,  as  though  I  did  eat  and  drink  with 
you ;  hut  I  use  invisible  food  which  no  man  can  see.*' 

The  mystery  which  has  from  all  times  enveloped  so  obscure  a  suhject 
as  spiritual  essentiality,  assumed  more  of  a  poetical  tJian  of  a  philosophi- 
cal character  in  the  imaginative  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  worship  of  the  several  kinds  of  Lares  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  have  had  its  oi*igin  in  the  fear  of  spectres,  Larvae  and  Lemures  ;  and 
it  was  part  of  the  mourning  ceremony  among  the  Romans  not  to  light  a 
fire,  such  being,  as  well  as  excessive  grief,  offensive  to  tlie  manes  or  spirits 
of  the  dead.  Virgil  avails  himself  of  this  in  his  vigorous  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  monster  Cacus  by  Alcides. 

Pallida  dis  in  visa ;  superqne  immane  barathrum 
Cematur,  trepident  que  immisso  lomine  manes. 

The  poetical  Hell  of  the  ancients  was,  however,  peopled' not  only  with 
shades  and  forms  of  various  kinds,  but  had  also  a  variety  of  states  and 
conditions  for  the  same  manes.  The  general  notion  of  death  among  the 
ancients  was  sad  and  gloomy  ;  they  had  scarce  any  thing  in  their  philo* 
sophy  of  old,  that  successfully  opposed  itself  to  the  fears  of  death ;  hence 
they  have  nothing  in  their  poetry  that  will  even  hear  quotation  by  the 
side  of  the  well-known  and  incomparable  "  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians ;"  and  they  never  failed  more  than  when  delineating  a  heaven. 
Though  the  ideas  of  Virgil,  on  this  subject,  are  somewhat  preferable  to 
those  of  Homer,  still  they  are  mean  enough  to  be  deserving  of  little  or 
no  more  consideration  than,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante*s  descriptions,  are 
due  to  them  for  their  sole  poetical  merits.  Virgil's  idea  of  Elysium  ap- 
pears almost  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  at  Rome  used,  in  his  time,  to  pass  their  holidays  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber ;  and  Ovid,  like  a  boon  companion  that  he  was,  superadded 
the  luxuries  of  eating  and  drinking.  With  minds  so  constituted/ the 
manes  were  not  only  luminous,  but  they  were,  also,  silent,  pale,  black, 
shadowy,  mournful,  obscure,  dire,  wandering,  irate,  hostile,  terrific,  mi- 
serable, or  pious,  happy,  and  blest.  In  Tartarus,  where  the  most  impious 
and  guilty  of  mankind  were  punished,  and  which  region  is  described  as 
three  times  more  gloomy  than  the  obscurest  night,  the  manes  were  appa- 
rently only  either  dark,  or  pale,  or  gloomy. 
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that  at  the  outbarsi  of  their  stadies^  many  youoff  mecKcal  men,  for  the 
first  time  irreyerently  handling  and  examining  what  had  been  an  object 
of  previous  dread,  imbibe  the  most  sceptical  ideas.  Hence  it  is  also,  that 
in  the  prog^ress  of  positive  astronomical  and  chemical  science,  astrology 
and  alchemy  have  been  discarded  as  ridiculous  and  contemptuous  fields 
of  research.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  is  its  materialistic  tepdency.  This  has  been  constantly  the 
case  ever  since  Bacon  supplanted  the  dialectic  method  of  arriving  at  die 
knowledge  of  truth  by  the  inductive.  The  man  of  pure  science  in  the 
present  day  actually  despises  all  that  is  not  made  cognisant  to  his  senses 
oy  observation  or  experiment ;  but  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
miction  did  not  discard  observation  as  a  mental  process  as  well  as  of  the 
senses,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  triple  objects  of  all  philosophy, 
^*  €rod,  nature,  and  man."  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  this  gpreat 
pride  of  the  progress  of  a  peculiarly  material  science,  we  have  not  lost 
much  by  the  callousness  which  is  thereby  induced  to  all  that  is  spirituaL 
By  philosophers,  all  that  does  not  impertain  to  the  former  is  disre&parded 
as  fanciful,  or  despised  as  superstitious;  he  who  would  still  indulge  in 
thoughts  of  a  less  material  nature,  must  shield  himself  with  the  dictum  of 
a  poet,  that  there  are  things  which  are  not  yet  met  vrith  in  our  philo- 
sophies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this,  for  it  appears  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  naturalists,  held  at  Stuttgard  in  1834,  a  Swiss  savant  revived  the 
siwject  of  ^  Palingenesia  of  the  alchemists,  with  a  receipt  for  an  ex- 
periment of  that  land,  extracted  hom  a  work  by  Oetmger,  called 
'<  Thoughts  on  the  Birth  and  Generation  of  Things."  This  so  called 
Palingenesia,  from  naXm  Ttvuy  to  be  produced  again,  was  the  art  of  re- 
producing from  the  ashes  of  an  object  the  form  which  it  originaUy  pos- 
sessed. M.  du  Chesne,  a  distinguished  chemist  of  his  time,  relates  that 
he  was  first  shown  by  a  Polish  physician  of  Cracow  certain  phials  oon- 
taiaing  ashes,  which,  when  duly  heated,  exhibited  the  forms  of  various 
idants.  A  small  obscure  doud  was  first  observed,  which  gpradually  took 
m  a  defined  form,  and  presented  to  the  eye  a  rose,  or  whatever  plant  or 
flower  the  ashes  consisted  of.  M.  du  Chesne,  however,  had  never  been 
able  to  repeat  the  experiment,  though  he  had  made  several  unsucoessful 
attempts  to  do  so  ;  but  at  leng^  he  succeeded,  by  accident,  in  the  fol- 
lowiug  manner : — ^having  for  some  purpose  extracted  the  salts  from  some 
burnt  nettles,  and  having  left  the  lye  outside  the  house  all  night  to  cool, 
in  the  morning  he  found  it  firozen ;  and  to  his  surprise,  the  form  and 
figure  of  the  nettles  were  so  exactly  represented  on  the  ice,  that  Uie  living^ 
pbnt  could  not  be  more  perfect.  Delighted  at  this  discovery,  he  sum- 
moned M.  de  Luynes,  parliamentary  councillor,  to  behold  this  curiosity  ; 
from  whence,  he  says,  they  both  concluded  that  when  a  body  dies,  ita 
form  or  figure  still  resides  in  its  ashes.  Kircher,  Van  Helmont,  Digby> 
and  others,  are  said  to  have  practised  this  art  of  resuscitating  the  forms 
of  plants  from  th^  ashes. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb  which  says,  Non  U  fidiare  al  alckemisia 
pavero  o  medico  amaliuo,  and  the  above  experiences  will  doubtlessly  be 
set  down  by  many  as  among  those  artifices  and  impostures  which  CMsed 
aldiemy  to  be  derided,  as  ar$  sine  arte^  eujus  prmdpwm  est  metUiri, 
medium  lahorare^  et  Jinis  mendieare.  The  experiment  of  Oetinger's 
was  also  the  resvk  of  accident.    A  woman  having  brou^t  to  the  pfailo- 
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lo|kr  a  large  banch  of  balm,  he  laid  it  under  the  tiles,  wfaidi  were  ^ 
vinn  with  the  summer's  heat»  where  it  dried  in  the  shade.  Bot,  it  being 
ID  the  month  of  September,  the  coU  soon  came,  and  oontraeted  the  leaves 
wilhoot  expelling  the  yokuile  salts.  They  laj  there  till  the  foUowmg 
Jvne,  when  he  chopped  up  the  balm,  put  it  into  a  g^ass  retort,  pouoed 
nin  water  upon  it,  and  placed  a  reodiver  above.  He  afterwards  heated 
it  till  the  water  boiled,  and  then  iuoreased  the  heat ;  wherei^n  thene 
appeared,  on  the  water,  a  coat  of  yellow  oil,  aheut  the  thioknefls  of  the 
back  of  a  knife,  and  this  oil  shaped  itself  into  the  forms  of  innumeraUe 
bahn-leaves,  which  did  not  run  one  into  another,  bat  remained  perfDoilj 
dotioct  and  defined,  and  exhilnted  all  the  marks  that  are  seen  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  Oetinger  says  he  kept  the  fluid  some  time,  and  showed  it 
to  a  number  of  people.  At  length,  wishing  to  throw  it  away,  he  shook 
it,  and  the  leaves  ran  into  one  another  with  the  disturbance  of  the  oil, 
but  resumed  their  distinct  shape  again  as  soon  as  it  waa  at  rest,  ihe  fluid 
form  retaining  the  perfect  signature. 

There  is,  however,  an  experiment  which  belongs  to  modem  chemistry, 
idnch  is  more  remarkable  tnan  what  b  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
by  the  Swiss  naturalist.  This  experiment  consists  in  putUng  chloride  of 
barium  upon  a  plate,  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  placing  the  hand  b^keath  it^ 
when  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  hand  has  penetrated  the  ^ate,  the 
fivm  of  the  hand  is  exhibited  in  phosphoric  delineatioiis  on  tne  iq»per 
sorfaoe  of  the  plate.  This  experiment  b  not  always  successful.  It  ap* 
pears  that  certain  conditions  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  are  essentud 
to  perfect  success,  but  it  has  so  far  succeeded  in  the  nuids  of  sdentifie 
authorities  as  to  fully  test  the  fact,  which  has  nothing  at  all  supernatural 
in  it,  and  simply  demonstrates  what  Oetinger  had  previously  felt  when  he 
said,  ''the  earthy  husk  remains  in  the  retort,  whilst  the  vola^  essence 
ascends  like  a  spirit,  perfect  in  form,  but  vend  of  substance ;''  only  in  this 
latter  experiment  the  heat  communicated  by  the  hand  to  the  chloride  of 
barium,  appears  to  give  rise  to  certain  luminous  emanations,  which  seiae 
at  the  same  time  the  form  of  that  which  gave  them  birth.  It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  the  light  emanating  from  the  human  body  ^ould 
at  times,  or  under  favourable  circumstances,  exhibit  the  form  from  which 
it  is  derived,  than  that  the  hand  should  be  repeated  in  chemical  emana- 
tions taking  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  plate,  or  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  forms  of  plants  &om  their  ashes,  as  practised  by  the  aldiemists  of 
dd. 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  these  cases  of  re-production  of  the 
human  form  on  record,  some  (^  them  also  sufficiently  satisfaetorily  attested 
as  to  entitle  them  to  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and  consideration. 
A  smgular  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Colmar,  in  the  garden  of  the 
poet  Pfefiel,  has  been  made  generally  known  by  varioua  writings.  The 
Mowing  are  the  essential  facts.  The  poet  being  bHod,  had  employed 
a  young  clergyman,  of  the  evangelical  church,  as  amanuensis.  Pfeffd, 
when  he  walked  out,  was  supported  and  led  by  this  young  man,  whose 
name  was  Billinc*.     Ar  fYiAv  -oruWrtiA  in  i-ha  #MrHAn.  ttt  anm^  distance  from 
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passing  over  any  place  where  human  bodies  lay  buried.  He  added,  that 
at  night,  when  he  came  near  such  places,  he  saw  supernatural  appearances. 
Pfeffel,  with  the  view  of  curing  the  youdi  of  what  he  looked  on  as  a 
fancy,  went  that  night  with  lum  to  the  garden.  As  they  approached 
the  spot  in  the  dark,  Billing  perceived  a  feeble  light,  and  when  still 
nearer,  he  saw  a  luminous  ghost-like  figure  floating  over  the  spot.  This 
he  described  as  a  female  form,  with  one  arm  laid  across  the  body,  the 
other  hanging  down,  floating  in  the  upright  posture,  but  tranquil,  the 
feet  only  a  hand-breadth  or  two  above  the  soil.  Pfeflel  went  alone,  as 
the  young  man  declined  to  follow  him,  up  to  the  place  where  the  figure 
was  said  to  be,  and  struck  about  in  all  directions  with  his  stick,  besides 
running  actually  through  the  shadow ;  but  the  figure  was  not  more 
afiected  than  a  flame  would  have  been  ;  the  luminous  form,  according  to 
Billing,  always  returned  to  its  original  position  after  these  exp^ments. 
Many  things  were  tried  during  several  months,  and  numerous. companies 
of  people  were  brought  to  the  spot,  but  the  latter  remained  the  same^ 
and  the  ghost-seer  adhered  to  his  serious  assertion,  and  to  the  opinion 
founded  on  it,  that  some  individual  lay  buried  there.  At  last,  Pfeffel  had 
the  place  dug  up.  At  a  considerable  depth  was  found  a  firm  layer  of 
white  lime,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  grave,  and  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  when  this  had  been  broken  into,  there  were  found  the 
bones  of  a  human  being.  It  was  evident  that  some  one  had  been  buried 
in  the  place,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  quick  lime,  as  is  often 
done  in  times  of  pestilence.  The  bones  were  removed,  the  pit  filled  up^ 
the  lime  mixed  and  scattered  abroad,  and  the  surface  ag^in  made  smooth. 
"When  Billing  was  now  brought  back  to  the  place,  the  phenomena  did  not 
return,  and  the  nocturnal  spirit  had  for  ever  disappeareid. 

This  story  excited  much  interest  in  Germany,  because  it  came  from  the 
most  trutlmil  man  alive,  and  theologians  and  psychologists  attempted 
various  explanations.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  case  of  evo* 
lution  of  light  after  death,  accompanied  by  palingenesia,  or  the  repro- 
duction of  the  original  form.  This  phenomenon  of  luminous  apparitions 
has  given  rbe  to  a  deal  of  thoughtless  ridicule.  Grose,  whom  Dr.  Hib- 
bert  quotes  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  says,  *^  I  cannot  learn  that  ghosts 
carry  tapers  in  tneir  hands,  as  they  are  sometimes  depicted,  thou^  the 
room  in  which  they  appear,  even  wnen  without  fire  or  candle,  is  frequently 
said  to  be  as  light  as  day.*' 

Mr.  Charies  Oilier,  in  a  little  work  just  published  on  the  '^  Fallacy  of 
Ghosts,  Dreams,  &c.,"  makes  the  invisibility  of  ghosts  by  daylight  his 
fundamental  argument  aeainst  the  existence  of  such.  The  grand  phan- 
tom of  Hamlet  s  &ther,  he  says,  *'  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.** 
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It  is  impossible  to  approTe  either  the  manner  or  the  logic  mth 
which  so  seriojp  a  question  is  disposed  of  in  the  abore  quotation.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  OlHer  has  antecedents  for  the  position  he  takes,  but  the 
argument  has  alwajrs  been  advanced  in  a  less  irreverent  manner.  So 
also  Mr.  Oilier  has  a  precedent  for  sajring  that  '^any  man  must  be  an 
insufferable  egotist  who  dums  in  his  own  case  an  especial  and  divine 
interposition  to  ward  off  calamities  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow-creatures  faM  without  warning,  and  without  even  a  suspicion  of 
their  liability  to  them.  A  belief  in  God's  superintending  providence  is 
injured  by  nothing  more  than  by  faring  credence  to  so-called  partial  and 
exclusive  manifestations  of  it."  Yet  Mr.  Oilier  has  not  perceived  that 
by  advocating  such  a  doctrine  he  annihilates  all  belief  in  a  special  pro* 
v^ence! 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  luminous  apparitions,  it  is  surely  within 
the  experience,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  most,  that  light  of  a  faint 
description  is  only  visible  in  the  dark.  The  coal  and  iron  works  of  Wed- 
ne^ury,  when  seen  at  night-time,  present  a  vast  scene  of  illumination, 
while  m  the  broad  daylight  even  tue  strongest  flames  issuing  froih  the- 
chimneys  are  not  visible.  How  much  more  so  must  this  be  the  case  with 
the  dehcate  phosphorescent  light  emanating  from  the  human  body  ?  Tho 
notion  so  available  to  those  who  satisfy  themselves  with  scoffing  without 
inquiring,  that  broad  daylight  banishes  Apparitions,  betrays  a  want  of 
&miliarity  with  the  natural  laws,  which  the  great  poet,  as  usual,  has  not 
shown  in  the  expressions  put  into  Horatio*s  mouth.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  philosopher  who  should  say  of  the  stars  that  fade  away 
before  the  brightness  of  daylight,  "  It  would  be  the  very  triumph  of  the 
world  of  stars  if  one  of  them  could  maintain  its  pretensions  in  the  eye  of 
day.  But  no ;  they  do  not  dare  such  an  issue :  tney  know  '  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that"* 

A  g^tleman,  of  the  name  of  Dorrien,  of  most  excellent  character  and 
amiable  disposition,  who  was  tutor  in  the  Carolina  Colleges  at  Brunswick, 
died  there  in  1746,  and  immediately  prerious  to  his  death,  he  sent  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  another  tutor,  of  the  name  of  Hofer,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  Hofer  obeyed  the  summons,  but 
came  too  late;  the  dying  man  was  already  in  the  last  agonies.  AfW  a 
short  time,  rumours  began  to  circulate  that  Herr  Dorrien  had  been  seen 
by  different  persons  about  the  college ;  but  as  it  was  with  the  pupils  that 
these  rumours  originated,  they  were  supposed  to  be  mere  fancies,  and  no 
attendon  whatever  was  paid  to  them.  At  length,  however,  one  night,  as 
Hofer  was  going  through  the  college,  as  it  was  his  customary  duty  to 
ascertain  that  aU  the  scholars  were  in  bed,  and  that  nothing  irregular  was 
going  on  amongst  them,  he  saw,  to  his  great  amazement,  Herr  Dorrien 
seated  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  On  the  following  day,  he  related  this 
drcumstance  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Oeder,  ,who,  of  course, 
treated  the  thing  as  a  spectral  illusion.     He,  however,  consented  to  ac- 
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figure  for  tome  tinie,  had  the  courage  to  addrefls  or  approach  it  After  this 
the  apparitioii  visited  Professor  Oeder  several  times  in  his  own  apartiiieiit» 
and  It  was  alwap  made  visible  by  a  light  that  proceeded  frem  itsel£ 
Annoyed  at  such  a  visitatioD,  the  professor  burnt  a  li^ht  io  his  room,  and 
also  had  some  one  with  him  every  night.  He  gained  this  advantage  bj 
the  light,  that  he  saw  nothing,  but  he  heard  noises  that  sufficiently  inti- 
mated the  presence  of  his  nocturnal  visitor.  At  leugth,  these  also  dimi- 
nishing, he  dispensed  with  both  light  and  bedfellow,  when  the  apparitioa 
re«appeared,  nor  was  it  quieted  till  the  professor,  by  studyiog  its  wishes 
was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  restless  spirit. 

In  the  interesting  story  of  the  af^arition  that  i^ppeared  to  the  <hi1t 
daii^hter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee,  previous  to  her  deadi,  and  which  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hibbert  from  Beaumont's  "  World  of  Spirits,"  with  the  remark 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  the  narra- 
tive>  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  £rom  the  recital  of 
the  young  lady's  fetther,  the  presence  of  the  apparition  was,  in  a  simiUnr 
manner,  indicated  by  a  light.  *'  Whereupon  the  young  lady,  who  was  in 
bed,  knocked  for  her  maid,  who  presently  came  to  her,  and  she  asked^ 
*  Why  she  left  a  candle  burning  in  her  room  ?*  The  maid  answered  that 
she  had  left  none,  and  that  there  was  none  but  what  she  had  brought 
with  her  at  that  time  ;  then  she  said  it  must  be  the  fire  ;  but  that  was 
quite  out,  adding,  she  believed  it  was  only  a  dream,  whereupon  Miss  Lee 
answered,  it  might  be  so,  and  composed  herself  again  to  sleep  until  the 
apparition  returned.** 

Mrs.  Crowe  relates  a  case  that  came  under  her  personal  knowledge,  of 
the  servants  in  a  country-hoase  in  Aberdeenshire^  hearing  the  door-beH 
ring  after  their  mistress  was  gone  to  bed ;  on  coming  to  open  it,  they  saw 
throufi^h  a  window  that  looked  into  the  hall  that  it  was  quite  light,  and 
that  meir  master,  Mr.  F.,  who  was  at  the  time  absent  from  home,  was 
there  in  his  travelling-dress.  They  ran  to  tell  their  misiaress  what  they 
had  seen;  bat  when  they  returned  all  was  dark,  and  there  was  nothing 
unusual  to  be  discorered.  That  night  Mr.  F.  died  at  sea,  on  his  voyage 
to  London.  In  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  re-appearance  at  the  time  of  death  or  after  death,  by  the  force  of  wiM 
of  the  paUngenesia  at  a  favourite  spot,  or  in  a  wished-for  pres^ioe,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  apparitions  appearing  habited  as  at  the  time 
of  death,  or,  as  sometimes  occurs,  in  their  more  usual  habits.  Mrs.  Crowe 
lelates  an  incident  of  a  more  simple  character.  A  gendeman  some  time 
ago  awoke  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  winter's  night  and  percei?ed  that  his 
room  was  as  %ht  as  if  it  were  day.  He  awoke  his  wife  and  mentioned 
the  oironmstance,  saying  he  could  not  help  apprehending  that  some  mis- 
fortune had  occurred  to  his  fidiing-boats,  which  had  put  to  sea.  The  boats 
were  lost  that  night 

A  circumstance  of  the  same  kind  occurred  within  the  writer's  experience. 
A  gentleman  lost  a  young  diild  in  the  momiog.  The  body  was  tak^ 
down  stairs  and  laid  out  in  a  firont  narlour*  with  only  the  blinds  drawn 
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althoiigh  the  light  appeared  to  be  of  a  di£Eerent  character^  but  said  nothinr. 
On  entering  the  house,  however,  no  one  was  in  the  room,  which  was  in 
perfect  darlmess,  nor  had  any  one  been  in  for  some  time. 

Most  persons  have  heard  the  story  of  the  radiant  Boy,  seen  by  Lord 
Casdereagh,  an  apparitioKi  which  the  ewner  of  the  castle  admitted  to  have 
been  visible  to  many  others.  Dr.  Kemer  mentions  a  similar  fact,  wherein 
an  advocate  and  ms  wife  were  awakened  by  a  noise  and  a  hght,  Mmi 
saw  a  beantifnl  diild  enveloped  by  the  sort  of  glory  that  is  seen  surround* 
mg  the  heads  of  saints.  There  never  was,  bm  Mrs.  Crowe,  perhapa  a 
morefeariess  human  being  than  Madame  Gottfried,  the  etrnpoutmnetue  c£ 
Bremen  ;  at  least,  she  felt  no  remorse,  she  feared  nothing  but  discovery  ; 
and  yety  when  after  years  of  soocessfiil  crime  she  was  at  leogth  arrested, 
she  related,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Miltenburg, 
whom  she  had  pmsoaed,  as  she  was  standing,  in  the  duik  of  the  evening, 
m  her  drawing-room,  she  suddenly  saw  a  bri^t  light  hovering  at  no 
mat  distance  above  the  floor,  which  advanced  towards  her  bed-roon 
door  and  thai  disappeared.  This  f^nomenon  ooeuvred  on  three  eueoes- 
sive  evenings.  On  another  occasion  she  saw  a  shadowy  appearance 
hovering  near  her,  **  Ach  I  denke  ich,  das  ist  Miltenburg,  seine  £rsdiein- 
«i^ !  Alas,  thought  I,  that  is  the  apparition  of  Mdtenburg !"  Yet 
this  <id  not  withhold  her  murderous  hand. 

That  apparitions,  which  having  to  depend  upon  their  being  visible  to  a 
feeble  light  emitted  by  themselves,  should  not  be  visible  in  daylight,  is 
eonsistent  vrith  all  known  natural  laws ;  that  when  visible  they  should  be 
seen  by  not  one  person  only,  but  by  two  or  more,  has  been  evidenced  in 
several  instanoes  just  given,  and  which  might  he  almost  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied* In  the  case  which  came  under  our  own  experience,  the  boy 
knew  nothing  about  ffhosts  or  apparitions,  nor  did  he  apprehend  such. 
Tet  still  it  is  certain  uiat  the  reeepdvity  of  persons,  that  is  to  say,  the 
soseepdbifity  of  their  senses,  to  determine  the  presence  of  apparitions, 
varies  very  much,  and  varies  even  in  the  same  individuals  at  different 
times.  We  particularly  instanced  this  in  the  case  related  by  Baron  von 
Reichenbadi,  and  recorded  in  an  essay  on  the  Evolution  of  Light  from 
ibe  Human  Body,  puUished  in  No.  75  of  Am$toorth*$  Magaxme^ 
There  are^  it  only  remains  for  us  to  observe,  in  this  well-attested 
feet  of  the  evc^ution  of  light  from  living  bodies,  from  bodies  at  the 
period  of  death  and  after  death,  as  also  in  the  feicts  of  light  playing  over 
graves,  so  many  circumstances  that  are  explieaUe  by  natural  laws  ;  so 
we  have  now  also  seen  is  the  case  to  a  g^reat  extent  with  the  potency 
existing  in  nature  to  impress  those  lights  with  the  form  of  Uie  object 
its^ ;  and  although  all  the  phenomena  accorded  to  have  accompanied 
the  presence  of  luminous  apparitions  vvill  not  admit  of  a  ready  explaaa- 
tioo  in  the  preeent  state  of  the  inquiry,  still  surely  it  is  wiser  and  more 
pfaifoeophiefd  to  grapple  with  such  di£§eO^^^  *^^  ^  endeavour  to  throw 
tiie  Hirlit  of  seience  and  of  reason  ukwih  them,  than  to  scoff  and  to  ridi- 
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THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

A      SICILIAN      ANECDOTE. 

In  the  church  of  the  Magdalen,  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Girgenti,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  mat  and  solemn  festival.  As  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  inner  walls  of  the  edi6ce  were  draped  with  purple  tapestry 
and  adorned  with  beauteous  flowers.  It  was  the  hour  of  noon  ;  the  work* 
men  had  temporarily  abandoned  their  labours ;  silence,  profound  and 
imposing,  reigned  beneath  the  lofty  roof  of  the  Romish  temple. 

Up  and  down  the  long  northern  aisle  two  men  slowly  walked,  having 
seemmgly  selected  the  cool,  shady  church  as  the  most  agreeable  prome- 
nade at  that  sultry  hoiur.  One  of  these  persons  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  true  Sicilian 
physiognomy,  at  once  g^ve,  passionate,  and  somewhat  stem.  This  was 
l>on  ioitonio  Carracioli,  Mkrquis  of  Arena.  His  companion  was  of  a 
very  different  aspect.  Li  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  of  slender  frame 
and  delicate  proportions,  he  turned  his  Kvely  expressive  face  and  large 
dark  womanish  eyes,  from  side  to  side  of  the  church  with  the  critical  look 
of  one  who  had  a  voice  in  its  arrangement.  And  so  he  had.  He  was  the 
architect  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  edifice  and  with  its  decora- 
tion for  the  approaching  festival.  He  had  lately  returned  from  his  studies 
at  Rome,  and  his  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti. 

In  a  pause  of  their  familiar  conversation,  the  young  artist  suddenly 
stood  still. 

'<  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,  Signer  Marchese,"  he  said;  ^'  a  secret 
known,  as  I  beueve,  to  no  mortal  beside  myself.  You  are  doubtless  aware," 
he  continued,  in  the  confidential,  familiar  tone  one  uses  to  an  intimate 
friend,  "  that  we  architects  are  frequently  startled  and  astonished  by  acous- 
tic*phenomena,  occurring  when  least  expected.  By  a  mere  chance,  during 
one  of  my  frequent  visits  to  this  church,  I  became  aware  that  when  one 
stands  here, — here,  upon  this  white  marble  flag,  one  hears  every  word,  even 
the  softest  whisper,  uttered  yonder,  in  the  last  confessional  but  one, 
Tirhilst  to  persons  standing  upon  the  line  between  those  two  points,  not  a 
syllable  is  audible.  Place  yourself  here,  while  I  go  into  the  confessional, 
and  you  will  wonder  at  this  miracle  of  nature." 

Balzetti  hurried'  away  ;  but  before  he  had  taken  half-a-dozen  paces, 
an  extraordinary  change  occurred  in  the  countenance  of  the  marquis.  As 
though  smitten  by  the  wand  of  a  malevolent  enchantress,  his  cheek  grew 
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yij&k  %  gesture  fBuniHar  to  the  people  of  southern  Europe,  the  marquis 
kid  finger  upon  his  lip,  preserving  his  attentive  immobility.  After  two  or 
tiiree  minutes,  during  which  the  architect  grazed  at  him  in  astonishment^ 
he  drew  a  deep  sigh  ;  the  statue  resumed  vitality,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
magic  circle. 

^'I^  nothing,  dear  Giulio,'*  he  said,  in  a  friendly  tone ;  ^'you  must 
not  think  me  superstitious,  if  I  confess  to  you  that  this  singular  pheno* 
menoQ,  and  the  reflections  that  forced  themselves  upon  me  concemine  the 
nysterioos  and  accountable  ways  of  Nature,  have  strangely  affected  me. 
But  come,  let  us  go  hence !  The  open  air  will  soon  dissipate  the  vapours 
that  cloud  my  brun." 

So  saying,  he  took  Balzetti's  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  church  and 
through  the  city  g^te  to  a  pleasant  garden,  used  as  a  pubHc  walk.  There 
die  two  men  walked  togetner  for  a  brief  space,  talking  upon  indifferent 
sol^eets,  until  the  marquis  declared  that  the  hour  of  an  appointment^called 
him  to  his  yilla  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

''We  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  he,  ''when  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  are  orer.  I  shall  expect  you  as  usual  at  the  villa.  Till  then,  hxe* 
weIL» 

Upon  the  ensuing  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the  marquis 
entered  the  ante-chamber  leading  to  his  wi&*s  apartments.  He  was 
received  by  her  mud,  who,  at  his  appearance,  showed  surprise  mingled 
with  some  confusion. 

"  Has  your  lady  rang  T*  asked  the  marquis. 

''Not  yet,  exoellenza!"  replied  the  girl,  bowing  low  and  colouring 
Ugh. 

"  Wiut  here  till  you  are  called  r  ssud  the  marquis,  opening  the  door 
ef  the  dressing-room,  beyond  which  was  the  bedchamber.  In  an  elegant 
morning  gown,  loosely  wrapped  around  her,  as  if  she  had  just  started 
from  her  bed,  his  young  and  charming  wife  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
marquis  paused  at  her  approach,  seeminely  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  the 
gfMe  ana  fascination  of  her  loveliness,  and  apparently  not  in  the  least  re- 
marking the  effects  of  some  inward  emotion  which  caused  the  fine  muslin 
eovering  her  bosom  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whilst  the 
restless  blood  rushed  to  and  from  her  cheek. 

"  Already  afoot,  Antonio  ?**  said  the  marchioness,  in  a  stifled  voice,  and 
vitfa  a  forced  and  uneasy  smile.  "What  is  the  motive  of  so  early 
aviwt?" 

"Can  you  wonder,  my  charming  Lauretta,**  replied  the  husband,  in 
kind  and  tender  tones,  "  if  I  love  to  visit  you  both  early  and  late  ?  But, 
troth  to  tell,  dearest,  my  visit  to-day  is  not  intended  for  you.  I  need  not 
<dl  yon  that  this  is  die  festival  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalen,  demanding 
solemn  observance.  1  desire,  in  order  fitly  to  prepare  myself  for  devo- 
tun,  to  pass  a  short  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lovely  Magdalen  by 
Titian  that  hangs  in  your  bed-room.  Do  you  grant  permission  V*  added 
he,  wiUi  mingled  courtesy  and  tenderness,  as  he  strode  slowly  but  firmly 
tovards  the  door. 

"  Tlie  room  is  in  sad  confusion,"  said  the  marchioness,  with  a  hasty 
troubled  glance  through  the  half-open  door;  "but  you  can  go  in  for 
a  moment,  whilst  1  dress  myself  here." 
And  the  marquis  entered  the  bed-room. 
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^Confosion  like  tiiig,**  he  said,  ^i3  more  mceful  dun  any  order. 
These  iobe«»  so  elegantly  draped ;  those  litde  shoes,  fit  for  a  fairy's  foot ; 
and  the  sweet  and  intoxicatiog  perfume  of  the  atmosphem; — there  m 
poetry  in  such  disorder,  and  your  apartment,  dear  Lauretta)  is  worthy  an 
artist's  penciL" 

Flattering  and  affectionate  as  these  words  were,  Aem  was  somethings 
in  their  tone  that  g^ted  harshly  upon  the  senses  of  the  marchionesa.  A 
slight  shndder  passed  over  her  frame,  and  she  gamd  aaxiously  at  tlia 
marquis,  who,  after  a  glance  round  the  i^artment,  fixed  his  ^es  upon  a 
hu^  SO&  at  one  of  its  extremities,  oyer  which  a  heavy  corerlid  of  quflfted 
silk  was  loosely  thrown.  Beneath  its  folds  a  suspicious  eye  might  traee 
the  outline  of  a  human  form,  stretched  at  fiill  length,  as  if  to  betray  its 
presence  as  little  as  possihle. 

*^  I  will  sit  me  down  here,"  said  the  marquis,  in  the  same  Uakid  iosMii^ 
ous  tone  as  before.  '*  It  is  a  good  place  whence  to  contemplate  yon 
beautiful  and  sacred  master-piece.** 

As  he  spoke  he  took  from  the  g^und  a  large  cushion,  stofied  with 
down  and  trimmed  with  the.  richest  lace,  which  had  apparently  £iUflA 
firom  the  bed,  placed  it  gently  upon  the  spot  where  the  face  of  the  oca- 
eealed  person  might  be  supposed  to  be,  and  seated  himself  upon  it  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  large  and  hea^  body,  whilst  his  right  hand 
planted  itself  forcibly  upon  l^e  breast  of  the  recumbent  fig^ure.  Then 
the  silken  covering  heaved  violently  with  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the 
person  it  veiled  ;  Uie  victim  writhed'and  resisted  with  the  desperation  of 
a  dying  man.  But  the  marquis  took  no  notice  ;  he  kept  his  place,  and 
gazing  steadfastly  at  the  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  spoke  in  a  calm,  fima 
Toice. 

^^  How  perfect  is  yonder  planting  !^  he  exclaimed.  **  With  what  geoo* 
ine  chastity  and  exquisite  grace  the  beautiful  penitent  veils  her  shouldeia 
with,  her  slender  fingers  and  long  golden  hair,  whilst  her  glance  of  pie^ 
and  suffering,  heavenwards  directed,  implores  pardon  and  pity  from  Him 
who  alone  can  grant  them.  One  might  become  painter  or  poet  at  8^;ht 
of  such  an  inspired  work.  Unhappily,  the  g^  of  improvisation  is  denied 
me.  But  if  I  cannot  extol  in  flowing  verse  the  gemus  of  Titian,  I  can 
at  least  tell  you  in  plain  prose  an  incident  that  occurred  yesterday.  Ovr 
youn^  friend,  Ginlio  Babetti,  accompanied  me  round  the  churdi  of  the 
Magdalen,  and  during  our  walk  he  duected  my  attention  to  a  particular 
spot'and  bid  me  stand  upon  it,  because  there,  he  said,  I  might  plainly 
near  each  word  whispered  at  a  distant  point.  And  he  spoke  tniA.  At 
diat  other  point  stood  the  confessional  No.  6.  Hardly  had  I  placed  my- 
self in  the  place  pointed  out  when  I  heard  a  soft  and  mudcal  voice  ooa- 
fiding  to  the  priest  a  woman's  perplexities  and  peccadillos.  '  She  had  a 
husband,'  thus  ran  the  confession,  ^whom  she  loved,  yes,  she  loved  him, 
and  he  loved  her  in  return  ;  he  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  left  her  entire 
liberty ;'  in  short,  she  allowed  her  husband  all  possible  good  qualities,  but, 
nevertheless,  she  loved  another.  Unfortunately,  she  did  not  name  thb 
happy  favourite,  it  would  have  amused  me  to  have  heard  his  nanae ; 
doubtless,  it  is  one  of  our  handsome  young  nobles  in  the  city.  This 
other,  then,  she  loved ;  she  could  not  help  it,  the  poor  creature  said,  and 
thought,  moreover,  that  her  heart  had  room  enough  for  two— te  her 
husband,  and  for  him  besides.     He  was  so  noUe  and  amaaUe,  this  oAeri 
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m  kuMbme^  and  he  adored  ber  so  pesaonaielj,  it  wae  impoHible  'to 
n6n^  Yam  my  thing.  In  short,  she  nad  graoted  him  a  renaesvous  ioft 
Ihis  venr  momiDg ;  she  knew  it  was  sinuil,  but  she  eould  not  help  it^ 
and  she  Deg|^  for  absolation  in  adranee.  And  the  priest,  like  a  kmd- 
hearted,  amiable  fiEtther-confessor,  as  he  is,  complied  with  her  reqoest, 
and  gave  her  abeohition  for  ihe  meditated  o£Eence.  How  like  jo«  Ae 
lale,  dearest?    A  strange  one*  is  it  not V 

With  lingering  delib^tion  and  freouent  pauses,  the  marquis  had  t<dd 
his  story.  Before  he  oonduded  it,  all  motion  ceased  in  the  object  upon 
i^ch  he  rested.     Now  he  arose  from  his  horrible  seat. 

^  Upon  my  word,"  he  continued,  in  a  half-jestiDg  tone,  ^  our  good 
priests  are  somewhat  too  complaisant.  I  am  sure  old  Don  Gregorio 
would  hare  taken  you  to  task  vter  a  yery  diflferent  fashion,  if  you — " 

Again  he  paused,  slowly  drew  away  the  cushion  from  which  he  had 
jmt  arisen,  and  pulled  aside  the  silken  counterpane.  Beneath  it  lay  the 
ardntect  Giulio  Balzetd ;  motionless,  breathlen — dead. 

^  Have  you  lately  confessed,  my  Laura  ?"  asked  the  marquis. 
No  answer  followed.     The  question  was  repeated  in  a  louder  tone. 
"  Is  it  long  since  you  confeesed  ?* 
"  No,**  was  the  unhappy  woman's  foint  reply. 

**  Apropos^  said  the  marquis,  again  drawing  the  coyerlid  oyer  the 
Uue  and  distorted  features  of  Balzetti ;  ^'  we  go  together  to  the  proces- 
oon,  do  we  not  ?  At  noon,  precisely,  it  commences.  I  haye  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  ready  in  good  time.  It  will  not  do  to  be  late  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion." 

The  pitiless  husband  made  a  step  into  the  dressing-room.  His  young 
wife  had  sunk  into  an  arm-chair ;  her  abundant  black  tresses  streamed  in 
wild  confusion  oyer  ber  shoulders,  her  hands  lay  powerless  in  her  lap,  the 
paleness  of  death  was  upon  her  brow  and  cheek. 

**  What  ails  thee,  dearest  ?*'  said  the  marquis,  with  the  same  lip-loye 
and  unchanging  tenderness  of  tone ;  "  you  haye  risen  too  early  to-day, 
my  child,  and  have  fatigued  yourself  by  m'essing  unaided.  Is  not  Pipetta 
there  ?     I  will  ring  for  her. 

He  puUed  the  bell,  approached  his  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  and  lefk  the  room. 

Tliat  same  day,  before  noon  had  chimed,  and  whilst  the  bells  of  the 
whole  ci^  pealed  in  joyous  unison,  the  marquis's  richly-gilt  state  carriage, 
harnessed  with  four  gaily-caparisoned  and  mettlesome  horses,  stood 
beneath  the  arched  gateway  of  the  palaoe,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
laeed  and  embroidered  pages  and  chasseurs.  The  equipage  and  atten- 
dants had  not  waited  long,  when  the  marquis,  in  brilliant  court  dress,  a 
star  upon  his  breast,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  conducted  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful, but  pallid  wife,  with  a£Eecticnate  gallantly  down  the  broad  marble 
steps.  Whilst  her  countenance  was  cold  and  rigid  as  that  of  the  statues 
flanking  the  arch,  his  glance,  upon  the  contrary,  beamed  with  unusual 
fire  and  yivacity.    The  officious  lacqueys  crowded  round  their  master,  the 
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vpon  ihe  day  of  the  festiiral  of  Maiy  Magdalen,  he  lay  dead,  and  blue,, 
and  with  distorted  countenance,  in  the  dreseing-room  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman — upon  the  ground,  amidst  pasteboard  boxes,  and  tiny 
shoes,  and  velvet  robes,  and  such-like  feminine  frivolities.  None  ever 
knew  that  upon  that  night,  an  old  and  trusiy  domestic  of  the  lady  thrust 
the  corpse  into  a  sack,  placed  it  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  arriving  at  the 
brink  of  a  neighbouring  precipice,  hurled  it  down  into  the  rugged^  ravine 
below. 

Heavy  was  the  sum  with  which  that  lady  endowed  a  convent,  that 
masses  might  be  said  for  the  soul  of  a  departed  and  unshriven,  but 
nameless,  sinner. 

Father  Greeorio,  the  favourite  confessor  of  the  fiishionable  dames  of 
Girgenti,  vanished  about  the  same  time.  He  pined  out  the  rest  of  his 
life  m  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  a  convent  of  Carthusians,  where  the 
interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Arena  had  procured  him  a  lodging.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  good  father's  removsu  from  his  duties,  the  ccmfessioDal 
in  which  it  was  his  wont  to  receive  and  absolve^  his  fair  penitents,  disap- 
peared from  the  church  of  the  Magdalen. 

Never  did  the  marquis  refer  to  the  events  of  that  festival-day.  In 
society,  as  in  his  house,  he  treated  his  wife  with  invariable  kindness  and 
consideration  ;  at  times,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  scarcely  natural  to  him. 
But  he  never  again  entered  the  apartments  where  Giuiio  Baketti  had 
breathed  his  last 


TREASURE    NOT    THE    COSTLY    GEM. 

BY  J.   E.   CARFBHTER,   ESQ. 

Treasdrb  not  the  costly  gem, 

Treasure  not  the  thiDg  that's  rarest ; 
Queenly  pearl  or  diadem, 

Gain  no  lustre  from  the  fairest ! 
Treasure  things  of  common  mould. 

All  earth's  humbler  creature's  treasure ; 
Joy  cannot  be  bought  with  gold  ; 

Riches  change  not  care  to  pleasure ! 

Treasure  not  the  voice  of  praise, 

Malice  sometimes  lurks  'mid  praising ; 

If  you  would  your  fortune  raise. 
Truth  can  better  aid  the  raising! 

Treasure  truth,  its  sacred  bowl 
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A  STORY  OF  PABIS  UFE. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  CHAK  TILLY,**  &C. 

Chapter  IX. 

MELAEIS  BRINGS   STRANGE  NEWS. 

'^  He  bowed  and  offered  roe  the  ann  which  was  still  free ;  the  giri 
hong  listiesslj  and  heavily  on  the  other.  She  stretched  forth  her  neck 
widi  a  natural  morement  of  curiosity  to  see  to  whom  he  could  be  speak- 
ing. Her  gaze  met  mine.  She  started  backwards,  and  uttered  a  shrill 
tod  piercing  cry,  while  I,  grown  by  this  dme  more  composed,  murmured 
mournfully,  as  I  fell  sobbing  upon  her  bosom, 

** '  What  dost  thou  here,  and  at  this  hour  ?  Is  this  a  fitting  place  for 
thee,  sweet  Paquerette  ?    Oh,  Paquerette  de  Fontenay  V 

**  She  strained  me  to  her  bosom  in  a  trembling,  passionate  embrace, 
whSe  her  scalding  tears  fell  in  a  shower  on  my  neck,  and  she  exclaimed 
esgerly, 

«<  <  Tell  him  not.  Georgette ;  as  thou  lovest  me,  tell  him  not  I  charge 
thee  breathe  not  a  word  of  to-ni^t.  Forgive  me,  dear  Georgette. 
Alas  I  if  thou  lovest  as  I  love,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  utterance 
of  that  request* 

^  She  uttered  these  few  broken  phrases  in  such  piteous  accents,  and 
with  such  supplication  in  her  look,  that  my  heart  melted  at  the  sight  of 
her  distress,  and  now  once  more,  as  was  ever  the  case,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  reproadi,  I  found  myself  much  more  occupied  in  soothing  her 
ig(Hiy,  thim  with  any  scruples  about  the  danger  or  improprieiy  of  the 
step  I  had  taken. 

**  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  had  sufficientiy  recovered  from 
the  surprise  and  agitation  into  which  this  unexpected  meeting  had  thrown 
her,  and  I  verily  began  to  grow  alarmed,  such  was  her  despair.  She 
went  home  with  me  and  stayed  at  my  lodg^g  that  night,  and  I  undertook 
to  dear  up  whatever  might  appear  strange  or  reprdbensible  in  this  pro- 
ceeding in  the  eyes  of  Fran9oise,  thus  getting  deeper  and  deeper  mto 
deception  and  artifice  for  her  sake. 

"  I  kept  sedulously  aloof  from  Fran9oi8e  for  some  time  after  this  adven- 
ture, for  I  dreaded  her  close  •questioning  conoeminc^  my  meeting  with 
Paquerette  on  the  evening  of  the  /ete^  and  above  aB  tilings  I  dreaded 
any  interview  with  Louis,  and  went  to  him  no  more.  I  was  beginning  to 
wnider,  however,  at  the  length  of  time  which  was  elapsing  without  my 
hearing  any  thing  of  the  littie  family  at  the  loge,  when  one  evening  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  a  visit  frt)m  Melanie. 

" '  I  am  come  to  carry  you  home  with  me.  Georgette,'  said  she,  adjust- 
ing the  ribbons  of  her  bonnet  in  perfect  order  round  her  face.  '  You 
know  not  what  has  chanced  since  we  saw  you  last.  I  would  leave  you  to 
guess,  only  that  I  should  fear  that  Another  would  forestal  roe  in  my  infbr- 
ntttion  ere  we  reached  my  mother's,  and  one  loves  to  be  the  first  teller  of 
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Buch  news.  Only  think,  Georgette.  Are  you  not  surprised  ?  Is  not 
this  a  strange  world  we  live  in?  Who  would  have  thought  it?  But 
smoo^  water  runs  deep,  and  one  never  knows  how  very,  very  far  some 
weak-sighted  people  can  see.  Well — but  I  must  be  brief,  for  I  see  thou 
art  dying  for  my  news,  but  fear  not,  'tis  so  strange  that  'tis  well  worth 
waiting  for — what  think'st  thou — Why  scarcely  have  I  breath  to  tell 
thee— -little  Paquerette  has  been  wooed  and  won,  since  thou  earnest  last 
to  see  usT 

^^  She  paused  with  the  feeling  so  fiimOiar  to  all  professed  newsvendors^ 
in  order  to  see  the  effect  which  this  announcement  would  have  upon  me, 
but  when  she  found  that  I  was  silent  from  astonishment  and  dismay,  she 
continued,  taking  up  the  thread  of  her  discourse  with  even  more  volubility 
tiban  before.  *  It  is  to  bid  you  to  the  sapper  that  I  come.  We  are  all 
to  be  assembled,  the  betrotned  bride  and  the  betrothed  brideg^room,  a 
pale  fair-faced  youth,  exactly  like  Jenny  Walder  as  die  page  in  the 
ballet  of '  Fridohn,'  long  fisdr  hair  and  piiUL  cheeks,  and  all  that,  and  tiie 
bridegroom's  cousin,  an  officer  in  liie  Garde  Imperiale,  a  very  handsome, 
tall  tnilUaire^  with  dark  curled  moustaches  and  fiizded  whiskers.  A  very 
gallant  youth,  attentive  to  all,  and  knowing  what  is  due  to  any  elegant 
accomplished  female  with  whom  he  may  chance  to  fall  in  company.' 

**  Sne  cast  one  look  of  complacency  at  the  mirror  over  my  mantelpiece, 
and  breathing  upon  the  palms  of  her  hands,  smoothed  down  the  hanaeanx 
of  her  hdr,  and  resumed,  even  better  pleased  with  herself  than  before. 

^ '  Paquerette  would  have  hastened  hither  herself,  to  have  told  thee,  her 
kindest  mend,  all  these  particulars,  but  my  mother  will  not  let  her  stir 
abroad,  for  she  has  some  vague  half-formed  suspicion  that  there  is  decep- 
tion somehow  or  somewhere,  just  as  if  it  was  a  thing  quite  imposnUe  that 
love  should  spring  up  thus  in  silence,  and  almost  unknown  even  of  its 
object.'  And  she  again  looked  at  the  mirror,  and  passed  her  finger  and 
tfmmb  over  her  jetty  ^ebrows  ;  *  but  poor  mamma  is  so  very  ignorant 
of  all  these  things.  But  come,  be  quioc,  or  supper  will  be  over  ere  we 
have  returned.  It  is  a  romantie  tale,  this  same  k)ve  of  Paquerette,  bat 
thou  wilt  hear  it  soon  enough.  Who  would  have  thought  l^at  yonder 
MIy-faced  g^l  should  have  engrossed  so  warm  and  true  a  love?  But 
eome,  I  pray,  let  us  not  loiter  here,  Paquerette  will  be  so  anxious  to 
apprise  thee  of  all  that  has  befjedlen  her.' 

^  My  perplexities  seemed  to  increase  with  each  step ;  T  dared  not 
breathe  a  word  of  the  share  which  I  had  hitherto  taken  in  t^e  encourage- 
inent  and  concealment  of  this  very  love,  for  I  knew  not  what  had  been 
her  accounts  to  Francoise  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  her  attachment^  and 
I  felt  that  by  a  single  misplaced  word  I  might  cause  a  doubt  or  suspidon 
of  the  maiden's  truth  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  whom  I  felt  had  not 
deserved  this  want  of  confidence  on  my  part. 

^  I  felt  embarrassed,  as  I  entered  tne  little  loge  where  the  famfly  waa 
aflsembled.  I  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  use  precaution  ana  con- 
eealment  in  my  communications  between  the  lovers,  that  the  secret  had 
become  mine  own,  and  I  seemed  to  myself  as  guilty  as  if  I  had  been  one 
of  die  wincipaL  I  was  greatly  relieved,  however,  by  the  freedom  with 
which  Francoise,  attired  in  all  her  best,  came  forward  to  meet  me.  She 
kissed  me  on  either  cheek,  and  led  me  forward  to  where  P^uerette  was 
Mated  at  the  board  by  the  side  of  her  lover.  She  introduced  me  wiUi 
'a  waraa  expresrion  of  fiieiidBhip  to  tiie  latter,  and  as  ray  eye  sought 
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m  wn  to  meet  the  werted  mm  of  Low  Gmurdot  I  felt  my  soul  die 
mmf  -mAim  ne  at  the  duplicity  of  the  part  I  waa  compeilea  to  plav. 
Tliare  was  a  strai^;«r  seated  with  the  little  group.  His  back  was  towards 
■M  as  I  entered,  but  by  the  costume,  the  dark  blue  coat  and  white  iaangn 
ai  the  Imperial  Guam  which  he  wore,  I  guessed  tiiat  it  must  be  we 
eousin  of  whom  Melanie  had  spoken.  He  rose  as  I  advanced  to  ofier  me 
llie  sest  he  had  been  occupying,  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  &oe,  you 
ow  judge  of  the  feeling  of  dismay  with  which  I  recognised  in  an  instant 
the  yooDg  officer  who  had  so  kindly  protected  Paquerette  and  myself  on 
that  memorable  evening  in  the  Champs  Elys^.  There  was  a  droll 
psasion  in  the  smile  with  which  he  greeted  me,  but  I  succeeded  so 
[  in  commanding  the  emotion  I  felt,  utat  I  felt  convinced  that  he  ever 
amed  in  doubt  whether  he  himself  was  not  deceived.  It  was  ht 
«ho  vsdertook  rather  eageiiy,  I  thought,  to  explain  the  circumstances 
"whack  had  led  to  the  abrupt  adoption  of  the  young  painter  in  the  family. 
Of  coarse,  the  aeoomiit  g^ven  was  far  from  the  truth,  a  story  of  long 
and  ardent  love,  from  seeing  her  in  her  daily  walks  to  and  from  the 
Coaeervatwe,  and  of  dread  lest  his  suit  should  be  rejected  by  reason  of 
Us  poverty ;  this  would  still  have  been  the  case^  he  added,  had  he  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  greet  his  cousin,  who  had  returned  from  battle, 
loD  <^  honour,  decorated  by  the  emperor *s  own  hands,  and  on  the  hig^ 
nad  to  wealth  and  glwy.  This  altered  the  case  completely,  and,  there- 
fefe,  he  had  now  lost  no  time  in  makins^  himself  known  with  tbis  same 
eoosin'a  assistance,  for,  when  the  sex  was  m  the  ease,  there  were  none  who 
posseseed  such  focUity  m  the  smoothing  of  difficulties  like  the  Imperial 
Gnavd* 

*'  All  this  was  spoken  hurriedly,  and  with  glances  full  of  meaning, 
iHbieh  I  could  not  rail  to  understand,  and  remained  a  mute  listener  to 
his  discourse.  I  gave  one  single  glance  towards  Paquerette.  An  irre- 
pntsible  feeling  c^  sadness  stole  over  me,  her  lip  was  pale  and  quiverii^, 
and  her  dieeks  crimson,  while  her  downcast  eye  bespoke  the  shame  she 
idt  at  being  thus  forced  into  this  deception.  The  embarrassment  of 
LoBis  betrayed  itself  not  less  peroeptU>ly,  hut  in  a  different  manner,  by 
a  hiDTy  and  flutter  of  spirits,  and  by  a  boisterous  gaiety,  so  evidentiy 
braed,  that  it  was  painful  to  behold.  He,  too,  in  imitation  of  his  ooosib, 
conversed  in  a  loud  tone,  and  with  vehement  gesture ;  nevertheless^  he 
would  shrink  with  involuntary  disgust  at  the  rude  soldier-like  oaths 
which,  from  time  to  time,  would  escape  from  among  the  propos  joyeuXy 
or  the  dainty  compliments  of  his  cousin,  and  yet  did  he  seem  to  devour 
with  gieedy  ears  all  the  long  tale  of  the  young  officer's  adventures,  &om 
the  fe^ng  of  restraint  he  had  experienced  on  his  entering  the  army  to 
Ae  enthusiasm  whidi  had  seiaed  hun  on  tiie  march  to  his  first  combat-* 
of  the  delight,  the  excitement,  the  gknry  <^  a  soldier's  life — the  varied 
aardi — the  g^y  garrison  town — the  love,  the  admiration  of  the  wcnnen 
the  envy  of  the  men.  I  knew  well  enough,  by  the  sparkling  eye  and 
heiefateiied  colour  of  Louis,  that  his  mind  was  ousy  comparing  this  life 
wi»  his  own.  Poverty  and  bitterness,  obscurity  and  solitude,  had  been 
Us  pertioB,  while  his  cousin  had  risen  to  fame  and  distinction,  had  tasted 
of  all  that  life  is  worth,  and  known  the  value  of  each  moment.  He  had 
been  pining  away  his  hours  in  his  solitary  mansarde^  wasting  in  vain 
ifttti  hie  youthful  energies,  and  impaiiii^  his  strength  by  toil  and 
imatioo,  in  the  hopdess  dream  of  success  at  some  future  day  ;  while  the 
r  had  jumped  at  a  boiBid  to  the  goal  which  he  had  been  strivng  m 
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laboriously  and  with  such  patience  to  gain.  I  fear  that  Paquerette  oouU 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  myself ;  for  his  countenance, 
at  that  time,  could  not  deceive,  and  when,  af^r  gazing  at  him  for  some 
time,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  bid  me  g^od  night,  it  was  with  a  movement  so 
slow  and  languid,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  heavy  with  unshed  tears. 
'*  It  was  but  a  short, — alas  !  a  very  short  time  after  this  intarview, 
that  the  disappointment  and  misery  which  I  had  firom  the  very  first 
dreaded  for  Paquerette,  burst  with  violence  upon  her  stricken  souL 
Louis  still  loved ;  ay,  and  loved  even  with  a  more  glowing  fervour,  for  he 
seldom  left  her  side  ;  but  the  romance,  the  secret  of  her  love,  which  to  s 
sensitive  mind  like  Paquerette's,  must  have  constituted  its  g^atest  charm, 
was  gone  for  ever.  The  mystery  which  had  bound  their  hearts  was 
broken.  Much  of  this  feeling  was  evidently  shared  by  Louis  himselfl 
His  attention,  if  not  his  heart,  was  no  longer  solely  engrossed  hj  the  love 
which  had  till  so  lately  been  all  in  all.  Much  of  the  enthusiasm,  too, 
which  he  had  before  lavished  on  his  art,  was  now  expended  in  admiration 
of  his  cousin's  bold  independence  and  love  of  enterprise.  He  would 
sometimes  sit  for  hours,  forgetful  of  all,  while  he  leaned  upon  his  easel, 
and  suffered  the  pencil  to  drop  from  his  hand,  as  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heightened  colour  he  would  listen  to  the  stran&re  adventures,  the  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  desperate  chances  which  had  befallen  the  young  lieu- 
tenant during  his  campaign.  These  stories,  not  perhaps  always  told  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  were  always  followed  by  many  a  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  I  and  many  a  hope  that  the  war  would  break  out  again  ere  long, 
and  many  an  expression  of  contempt  and  pity  for  any  young  man  who 
could  sit  and  mope  at  his  own  hearUi,  or  sigh  away  his  days  for  love  of  a 
pretty  face,  when  the  road  to  fame  and  distinction  lay  open  to  all ;  and 
then  he  would  twirl  the  ribbon  at  his  button-hole  with  the  prettiest  cox- 
combical air  imaginable.  During  these  narrations,  I  observed  that 
Paquerette  would  fix  her  large  melancholy  eyes,  with  an  indefinaUe 
expression,  almost  of  compassion,  upon  Louis,  and  then  would  turn  them 
slowly  away,  and  resume  her  work  with  an  ardour  I  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  her.  I  knew  not  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  for  she  told 
her  thoughts  to  no  one ;  but  I  could  see  that  she  was  working  herself 
with  feverish  energy  to  some  high  resolves,  which  she  did  not  communi- 
cate even  to  me." 

Chapter  X. 

THE     CANVASS     BAG. 

Here  the  bouqueti^re  paused.  She  was  evidently  struggling  with 
some  strange  emotion,  to  which  the  memory  of  these  scenes  nad  gpiven 
rise.  Some  minutes  elapsed  ere  she  spoke  again,  and  then,  looking  up, 
while  the  tear  which  stood  in  her  eye  contrasted  sweetly  with  the  half 
arch  smile  which  played  around  her  mouth,  and  the  cheerful  tones  of  her 
voice  were  mixed  with  a  shade  of  sadness,  she  said : — 

"  Now  do  1  feel  that  I  have  come  to  the  part  of  my  story,  which,  to  tell 
3'ou  a  truth,  so  grieves  rae  to  relate,  that  I  scarce  know  now  to  proceed. 
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now  oonsideied  to  be  our  dae ;  so,  after  mtich  pressing  on  onr  side,  and 
some  little  reluctance  on  hers,  she  at  length  proceeded : — 

''  It  was  not  long  after  this  change  had  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of 
Lotus  Girardot,  that  a  rumour  of  a  new  war,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
about  to  embark,  spread  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  while  many  & 
jonng  heart  beat  joyously  at  the  news,  many  a  fair  young  cheek  grew 
paler.  Louis  had  grown  more  restless  in  his  manner  of  late ;  more  of 
his  time  was  spent  with  his  g^y  young  cousin,  and  when  he  soufi^ht  our 
society  he  was  more  silent  and  abstracted  than  even  Paquerette  herself ; 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  there  was  something  in  his  mind,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  conceal. 

^  It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter  when  the  6nal  announcement  of 
the  approaching  war  was  made  public.  It  was  one  very  cold  morning,  I 
remember  vrell,  and  we  were  all  comfortably  gathered  round  the  po^le  in 
Fran^ise*s  Uttle  lodge.  The  good  woman  had  brought  the  journal  and 
was  spelling  the  news  from  it,  and  when  she  had  concluded,  Melanie 
turned  to  Paquerette,  who  was  copying  music  at  the  window,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  her  that  he  was  not  in  the  army,  for 
it  would  no  doubt  be  a  hard  campaign.  And  how  many  would  depart 
who  could  never  hope  to  return. 

**  I  gazed  at  Paquerette  as  these  words  were  uttered,  and  saw  that  her 
hand  trembled  violently.  1  had  fancied  that  there  was  something  bitter 
in  the  tone  in  which  Melanie  spoke,  and  I  said  to  her  laughingly, 

^  '  Have  a  care,  the  war  may  reap  better  men  than  he.  What  need 
of  Louis  when  there  is  his  gallant  cousin  V 

**  Paquerette  dropped  the  pen  she  held,  and  clasping  her  hands  while 
she  looked  at  me  mournfully,  exclaimed  aJoud,  evidenUy  forgetting  that 
die  was  not  alone^ 

^  *  His  couflin,  his  cousin  !  would  to  Grod  he  had  never  seen  him !' 
^'I  could  scarcely  conjecture  at  that  moment,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  bitter  ejaculation,  and  was  gazing  on  her  as  she  sat 
silent  and  abstracted,  wondering  at  the  cause  of  her  aversion  to  the 
handsome  young  soldier,  when  a  shadow  darkened  the  door  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  youne  lieutenant  himself  stood  before  us.  His  eye  fell  upon 
Paquerette  as  ne  entered — she  looked  full  into  his  face,  and  slowly  arose. 
Her  lore  was  prophetic  His  eye  quailed  beneath  that  glance,  and  his 
dieek  grew  crimson.  He  did  not  speak,  but  bowed  to  all  around,  and 
Paquerette  was  the  only  one  who  moved  ;  she  advanced  towards  him, 
and  took,  without  uttenne  a  sinele  word,  the  arm  which  he  extended  at 
her  approach.  As  he  led  her  down  the  steps,  I  could  see  a  shade  of 
sadness  steal  over  his  open  brow  while  looking  down  upon  that  pale  face, 
aad  those  upturned  eyes  gazing  so  meekly  into  his — 1  felt  that  the  hour 
of  hitter  gnef  was  mgh  at  hand. 

"  We  were  surprised  at  this  sudden  intrusion,  and  this  still  more  sudden 
exit  from  the  lodjpe,  and  we  all  crowded  to  the  doorway  to  watch  them. 
Round  and  round  that  court-yard  did  they  slowly  turn,  and  we  could 
see  each  time  they  passed  that  Paquerette  still  preserved  silence,  and 
that  the  young  man  was  pouring  forth  in  a  low  tone  torrent  of 
words,  accompanied  by  vehement  gesticulation,  for  which  he  was  so  re* 
markaUe. 

**  He  re-entered  alone,  and  seemingly  cheerful  and  contented,  as  if  a 
heavy  load  had  been  taken  o(F  his  mind.  Paquerette  had  ^ne  up  in- 
stantly to  her  chamber*      Of  course  we  were  not  tardy  in  our  inquiries 
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rospecting  the  labject  of  his  business*  He  seemed  dosost  ovefpoweteJ 
as  he  replied, 

^'  ^  Paqaerette  is  a  generous  noble-hearted  maiden.  I  did  not  think  so 
much  courage  could  be  contained  in  so  frail  and  delicate  a  £[»m.  K  lias 
but  with  a  sorry  heart  that  I  undertook  this  mission.' 

'^  ^  What  mission?'  exclaimed  I,  in  breathless  alarm. 

<<  <  Only  the  announcement  of  my  cousin  Louis's  determination  to 
become  a  man  at  last,  and  to  listen  to  the  promptings  he  has  long  folt 
stir  within  him ;  but  he  fesored  the  effect  which  the  sorrow  of  Paqueretto 
might  have  upon  Hs  resohitton,  and,  thereSrae,  deputed  me  to  ^e  task  of 
breaking  to  her  the  unwelcome  tidings.  But  he  knew  her  not,  howersr; 
she  was  calm  to  the  last,  she  listened  in  silence  while  I  deUyered  myself 
of  all  the  well-digested  arguments  which  Louis  and  I  had  been  at  00 
much  pains  to  prepare  together,  all  about  his  wish  to  rise  for  her  alone, 
and  such-like  reasoning  ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  she  looked  in  my  £Mse^ 
and  earnestly  inquired, 

<<  <  Does  Louis  himself  desire  this  V 

"  *  I  was,  in  truth,  overjoyed  to  be  able  to  answer  *  Yes,*  for  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  have  lied  m  answer  to  the  searching  glance  by  which 
she  accompanied  the  words,  and  when  I  did  te^ljj  she  merely  exclaimed, 
in  a  low  sad  tone, 

*^  ^  'Tis  well — 'tis  well,  then,  there  was  no  need  of  so  much  disguise.* 

*^  ^  And  so  our  conference  ended,  for  she  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words  ere  she  had  flown  up  the  staircase  whieh  leads  to  her  own 
chamber.' 

^^  I  trembled  as  he  spoke— none  but  myself  knew,  nor  could  possibly 
understand  the  depth,  the  grandeur  of  the  love  of  Paquerette,  and  none, 
I  thought,  could  succeed  so  well  in  affording  her  comfort  under  her  mia* 
fortime,  and  I  instantly  flew  to  console  her  with  the  hope  that  she  would 
unburden  her  sorrows  in  my  bosom.  She  was  standing  at  the  window- 
as  I  entered,  gazing  upon  vacancy.  Not  a  tear  dimmed  her  eye,  and  she 
turned  fiercely  round  as  the  sound  of  my  approaching  step  fell  upon  her 
ear.  She  started  and  drew  back,  when  I  advanced,  and  stared  for  a 
moment  in  utter  unconsciousness  upon  my  countenance.  I  took  her  by 
the  arm,  and  led  her  gently  to  the  bed — ^that  snow-white  bed  whereon  we 
were  seated  when  she  had  told  me  the  story  of  her  love.  Onee  more  were 
we  seated  there  side  by  side,  but  with,  oh,  what  widely  different  foetings! 
I  laid  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and  warmed  her  ice-eold  hands  in  muM, 
and  presently  she  yawned  and  stretched  forth  her  arms  like  one  awaking 
from  slumber,  and  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone, 

'^ '  Louis  is  about  to  depart,  Georgette ;  he  has  other  visions  of  wealth 
and  honour  than  those  produced  by  his  profession ;  my  love,  whidi,  onee, 
was  all  things  to  his  soul,  is  now  discarded  for  idle  dreaaoLS  of  glory  and 
of  riches.     His  cousin  says  that  'tis  for  me  that  he  longs  to  grow  wealthy ; 
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foolf  pant  for  gkny  at  a  Iudq  liko  this.  Loms  will  retnni.  His  lore  hai 
made  him  ambitiout;  fear  not,  his  love  will  make  him  bold,  and  he  will 
eome  back  to  us  coverad  with  honour  and  glory.' 

''  She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  answered,  solemnly, 

"  '  Deceive  not  thyself  dear  Georgette,  he  will  return  no  more* 
Twaa  an  a  dream  then,  and  it  is  gone  for  ever — 1  shall  see  him  no  more. 
KnowBt  thou  'tis  as  if  he  were  already  eone  ?  Dost  thon  remember  the 
day  when  the  dark-blue  dove — the  golden-eyed  azurine— flew  from  my 
band  through  the  open  window ;  we  saw  her  yet  for  a  long  time  as  she 
moted  among  the  house-tops,  we  knew  that  she  was  there,  but  she  was 
our  own  no  longer.  She  had  dreams  of  her  old  liber^,  and  eared  not  to 
return.  Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  how  she  tried  her  wing,  timidly 
at  first  and  with  precaution,  and  then,  when  grown  more  bold,  how  she 
soared  to  the  sky,  and  was  lost  to  nght' 

^  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  restore  her  fietith  in  Louis,  but  nothing 
coald  root  out  thb  persuasion  from  her  miud.  She  saw  him  make  afi 
preparations  for  his  departure ;  she  witnessed  the  tumult  of  his  hope — the 
w3d  ambition  which  had  taken  place  in  his  bosom  of  all  other  feelings, 
with  so  much  calmness  and  resignation,  that  I  began  almost  to  doubt  if 
I  had  not  exaggerated  the  power  of  her  attachment 

^  The  day  of  his  departure  arrived.  I  had  sat  with  him  tiU  very  late 
on  the  previous  evening,  long  after  Paquerette  had  sighed  forth  her  last 
£uewell,  and  was  up  again  with  the  sun  to  see  him  depart  How  I  re- 
member the  cold  gray  morning,  aud  the  desolate  feelings  I  experienced, 
16  I  shivered  along  to  the  guard-house.  The  drippiog  eaves,  the  cold 
mist  of  the  dawn,  seemed  to  encompass  me  around  like  the  icy  breath  of 
the  grave;  and  I  was  so  sad  that  I  tek  as  if  I  were  in  reality  sibout  to  bid 
an  eternal  £ureweU  to  Lotus.  H&advanced  to  meet  me  with  tearful  and  with 
a  gasping  welcome.  1  did  not  feel  surprised  at  his  sadness,  for  my  own 
heart  was  like  lead  within  my  bosom.  He  was  so  overcome  by  grief,  perhaps 
nsngled  also  with  self-reproach,  at  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  that  he 
bad  grown  more  expansive  than  usual  in  his  manner  towards  me,  iot  he 
pressed  my  hand  warmly  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed — 

'<  *  Dear  and  kind  Geora^tte,  ever  good  and  generous,  how  shall  I  ever 
be  able  to  repay  thee  ?  Vnatch  over  her^  Georgette,  when  I  am  gone,  as 
tiiou  didst  once,  and  with  such  fond  care,  watch  over  me,  and  if ' 

*^  Emotion  choked  his  utterance,  and,  pausing  to  brush  the  tears  away, 
heresumed^- 

**'  *  'Tis  strange — the  hope — the  buoyant  'coun^^  which  my  cousin 
has  ino^llftd  into  me  are  now  deserting  me  when  I  most  reqmre  them. 
I  feel  not  as  I  should  do  at  this  hour,  I  am  unnerved,  and  my  thoughts 
an  turn  backward  to  the  past,  when  they  should  be  busy  with  the  future. 
But  then  I  have  been  all  night  long  a  prey  to  feverish  visions,  enough  in 
troth  to  make  a  man  superstitious  who  is  about  to  depart  he  knows  not 
whither,  and  to  return  he  knows  not  when.  I  had  paced  my  chamber  in 
ay  restlessness  and  had  opened  my  casement  in  the  thirst  for  fresh  aii; 
ere  I  yielded  to  the  necessity  I  felt  of  taking  some  repose,  but  had  scarcely 
aook  mto  a  troubled  slumber,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  fwcy  that 
die  £Ke  of  the  sweet  angel  Paquerette  was  bending  over  me,  as  I  slepl^ 
and  tho^fat  while  I  yet  gaied  in  teiror,  that  the  vision  faded  into  air. 
I  arose  then,  for  I  could  sleep  no  longer,  and  it  was  not  till  then — ' 

^The  first  roll  of  the  drum  intecrupted  hia  speech|  and  it  was  not  tiU 
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the  stusning  din  had  ceased  that  he  resumed,  hut  hastily,  for  a  moment 
was  a  treasure. 

** '  I  found  upon  the  window-sill  what  thou  didst  so  Idndlj  leave  with 
me  last  night,  or  I  should  have  giyen  it  thee  hack  again,  believe  me. 
Thinking  I  should  not  again  see  thee  before  my  departure,  I  gave  it  into 
the  han£i  of  my  cousin,  who  will  return  it  to  thee,  mr  'tis  not  seemly  thoa 
shouldst  despoil  thyself.  I  have  kept  but  tins  token,  which  b  of  fiEu*  more 
value  to  me  than  aueht  beside.' 

'*  As  he  spoke  he  ixeyf  from  his  bosom  a  bunch  of  the  scarlet  geranium 
which  I  knew  so  well;  the  blossoms  were  tied  together  with  a  long  silken 
mesh  of  jet  black  hair,  and  he  kissed  it  with  fervour. 

"  I  had  not  time  to  speak  nor  to  deny,  save  by  siens,  any  participation 
in  the  gift,  for  the  drum  again  beat,  and  the  conscnpts  were  marshalled 
into  marching  order.  He  waved  his  hand  once  more,  holding  the  bunch 
of  flowers.  His  look  of  anguish  I  have  never  forgotten  when  he  thrust  the 
glowing  blossoms  into  his  bosom  and  seized  his  gun.  I  gazed  into  hia 
lace — a  secret  voice  seemed  to  whisper  that  I  was  looking  my  last  fare- 
well  I  was  right  in  my  presentiment,  for  that  same  Louis  Girardot 

— the  painter — the  poet — the  pure-hearted — ^the  gentle-minded,  I  never 
beheld  again  1 

'^  I  withdrew  slowly  and  in  sadness  horn  the  spot.  As  I  passed  through 
the  arch  of  the  Tuileries,  I  was  accosted  by  the  lieutenant,  who  came 
running  at  full  speed,  and  arrived  panting  and  breathless  before  me : 

'*  ^  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  hour  and  more,'  exclaimed  he,  '  on 
the  part  of  that  gfreenhom,  Louis.  He  has  sent  me  to  return  a  trifle  you 
lefb  on  his  window-sill  last  evening,  along  with  a  bunch  of  red  flowers 
which,  forsooth,  he  keeps !  But  he  is  fool  enough  to  declare  that  he 
will  not  avail  himself  of  this,  and  my  opinion,  I  may  say  it  to  you,  for  yoa 
are  a  true  and  gallant  girl,  that  he  is  doubly  fool  to  refuse  what  is  so 
generously  g^ven,  so  kindly  withal,  and  with  such  good  intent.  He 
departs  with  scarce  a  sinde  sous,  and  he  knows  not  what  a  sony  life  he 
will  have  to  lead.  Mon  Dieu,  better  be  the  dog  of  the  regiment  than  the 
gueux^ 

"  He  drew  forth  the  object  of  which  he  was  speaking,  and  hurriedly 
sought  to  place  it  in  my  hand.  It  was  a  bag  of  coarse,  dark  canvass^ 
heavy  with  the  coin  of  which  it  was  full.  *  It  is  not  mine,'  exclaimed  I, 
faintly,  *  indeed  'twas  not  I  wUb  placed  it  there.  It  never  has  been  mine. 
I  have  nought  to  do  with  the  giit.' 

'' '  Mille  tonnerres  !'  shouted  he,  '  this  is  no  time  for  fine  sentiments, 
there  is  the  last  signal — the  clarions  are  ringing — thoult  give  me  the 
rest  of  all  thy  flne  phrases  when  the  campaign  is  over.  Farewell,  my 
ffirl,  thou  wilt  better  learn  the  value  ere  long  of  what  thou  seemest  to 
despise.  'Tis  well  I  am  the  only  man  among  ye,  and  have  some  thought 
for  the  puling  pSquin,* 

"  The  clario:};s  rang  once  more — the  lieutenant  coloured  to  the  veiy 
temples,  and  shouldenug  his  sabre,  ran  with  the  speed  of  lightning  to 
join  the  troop,  and  was  in  another  moment  lost  to  sight. 

«  For  me,  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  nor  heeded  the  jeers  and  gibes 
of  the  passengers,  who  took  me  for  1  know  not  what.  The  trutii  flashed 
across  my  mind.  The  secret  of  the  dream  of  Louis — the  vision  which 
he  had  fancied  to  be  some  supernatural  warning — ^that  coarse  canvaaB 
bag — belonged  to  Paquerette  de  Fontenay!*^ 
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Chapter  XIX. 

Notwithstanding  my  usual  impetuosity,  I  walked  my  horse  down 
to  the  ford  slowly ;  for  the  recent  conversation  of  which  I  had  heen  the 
tmpremeditated  auditor  had  given  rise  to  new  and  pleasing  hopes ;  and  I 
Mt  a  desire  for  leisure  and  quiet  to  analyse  my  feelings.  Even  the  in- 
tenruption  of  leaping  over  one  or  two  hedges  and  ditches  discomposed 
me ;  and  I  expenenced  a  sort  of  irritation  which  is  apt  to  heset  one  when 
any  obstacle  intervenes  to  disturb  one's  musings. 

Various  conflicting  thoughts  assailed  me.  I  felt  a  glow  of  vague  de- 
light as  I  dwelt  on  the  words  uttered  by  the  beautiful  '^  Lavinia ;"  and 
at  the  same  time  1  was  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them  as  a  listener — unintentional  as  it  was — in  a  way  that 
might  be  considered  mean  and  surreptitious.  Then  I  began  to  speculate 
en  ^o  '*  Lavinia"  was  ?  Was  she  the  daughter  of  the  old  gentleman  in 
^  brown  wig,  against  whom  my  father  had  conceived  so  violent  a  pre- 
judice at  the  sale  ?  Moreover,  the  brown  wig  had  positively  outbid  him, 
and  bought  the  land  as  it  were  from  under  his  very  nose  ;  and  the  indig- 
nation which  so  signal  an  affront  excited  still  festered  in  my  father's 
breast,  and  he  felt  more  mortified  than  he  cared  to  express  at  having  been 
Awaited  in  a  favourite  project  by  a  stranger  of  seemingly  no  pretensions 
—except  a  strength  of  purse  which  my  father  heartily  despisea. 

Besides,  some  instinctive  feeling  told  me  that  the  characters  of  my 
ftther  and  him  of  the  brown  wig  were  diametrically  opposed  to  eacn 
other  ;  the  latter  priding  himself  not  only  on  his  possession  of  an  abun- 
dance of  those  much-coveted  representatives  ot  wealth  bearing  the 
ngnature  of  "  Henry  Hase,"  but  also  on  his  custom  of  paying  ready- 
money  for  what  he  bought — a  practice  which  was  altogether  opposed  to 
my  worthy  father's  habits  and  predilections. — Altogether  I  by  no  means 
felt  confident  of  the  smoothness  with  which  the  parties  concerned  very 
naturally  desire  should  accompany  affurs  in  which  the  heart  is  engaged ; 
and  I  began  to  be  tormented  with  the  doubts  and  fears  which  are  the 
tisual  concomitants  of  a  nascent  passion. — As  I  revolved  these  thoughts — 
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said  to  myself,  I  certainly  had  not ;  why  might  I  not  ride  that  way  as 
well  as  any  other  ? — I  naturally  turned  my  head  however  in  the  direction 
of  the  garden  ;  and  indeed  the  house  or  rather  cottage — that  is  to  say  a 
house  in  the  cottage  style — was  a  picturesque  object  enough.  As  I  looked, 
I  thought  I  heard  cries  which  resembled  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  I  puUed 
up,  raUier  surprised,  to  listen  ;  for  it  was  not  the  hunting  season,  and  I 
could  not  understand  what  was  the  reasoa  of  it  P^etently  the  sounds 
came  louder  to  my  ears  ;  and  then  I  distinguished  the  shouts  of  men  and 
boys  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  to  my  rigbt»  and  at  the  aanas 
time  a  female  form  came  suddenly  into  view  as  if  attracted  by  curiosity 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  unusual  tumidt. 

I  had  hardly  time  to  recognise  the  form  of  her  whom  I  most  lonfired 
to  see,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  Targe  dog  of  suspicious  aspect  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth  scrambled  throu^  the  hedge  and  made  its  way  into  the 

farden  pursued  at  a  little  distance  by  a  crowd  of  country  pe(^>le  who 
ept  on  shouting  with  all  their  might  *'  Mad  do^  I"  '^  Mad  dog !"  ta  the 
extreme  terror  of  the  hunted  animal ;  for  certamly  the  violent  vocifera- 
tions of  the  pursuers  were  enough  to  drive  mad  and  make  AuiouB  either 
man  or  beast  of  the  sanest  and  most  pacific  disposition.  To  my  horror  I 
beheld  the  dog  which  bore  all  the  signs  of  fury  and  madness,  rush  on 
towards  the  terror-struck  Lavinia  who  stood  direcUy  in  its  path  !  Stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  to  save  her  from  a  dreadful  death,  and  disregardbo^ 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  pass  on  horseback  through  a  stream  of  great 
depth  and  with  precipitous  banks  on  both  sides,  I  gave  the  qpur  to  say 
horse  and  dashed  into  the  water. 

To  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  it  is  said,  is  a  most  disastrous  pli§^  ; 
but  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  that  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  deep  water 
is  no  joke  neither.  This  reflection  I  made  afterwards,  for  at  the  monoeiit 
the  consciousness  of  L4tvinia*s  danger  took  away  all  sense  of  my  ew% 
and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of  mounting  the  opposite  bank  in  time  to 
prevent  the  terrible  catastrophe  whidi  now  I  could  see  was  immineot. 
A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  cross  the  stream,  but  when  I  reached  the  oppo- 
site side  I  became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  surmounting  the  ste^H^ 
ness  of  a  bank  which  it  was  impracticable  for  my  horse  to  climb  from 
the  water.  By  a  desperate  effort,  however,  he  got  his  fbre-1^  on  the 
firm  grass  of  the  margin,  and  made  violent  struggles  to  raise  himself  up  ; 
but  it  was  a  feat  not  possible  to  be  accomplished.  His  efforts  and  struggles 
were  in  vain.  He  snorted  and  groaned,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  sit  on  his  back,  a&d  all  the  while  I  was  in  an  agony  at  the  sight  t£ 
the  dog  rushing  on  the  poor  girl,  whom  fright  rendered  motionless  and 
helpless,  when  my  struggling  horse  making  a  last  desperate  effort  to  gaia 
the  bank,  turned  over  backwards  into  the  river. 

All  this  which  takes  some  time  in  the  narration  occupied  only  a  law 
seconds  in  its  action.  I  remember  only  a  fearful  shriek  which  struck 
my  ears  with  terrible  import  as  I  was  immersed  in  the  water ;  I  made  • 
frantic  effort  to  disengage  one  of  my  feet  from  the  stirrup,  when  I  felt 
myself  overwhelmed  by  a  tumultuous  rushing  of  waters  about  my  eaxa^ 
and  then  all  was  a  blank  ;  I  was  senaelesa 
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^^EH  my  totaaoasneBB  retmme^  I  fb«md  in jself  lying  on  a  bed  in  a 
strange  piaoe  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  out  what  had 
hi^pened  to  me : — my  predominant  sensation  was  a  strong  taste  in  my 
Booth  of  gin  and  pepp^mint.  It  seems  tiiat  I  had  been  stripped  and 
plaoed  between  warm  blankets,  and  that  all  the  means  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  had  been  had  recourse  to  for  my 
resuscitation  without  eSeet.  The  only  surgeon  near  had  been  sent  ibr, 
Wt  he  was  absent  in  a  distant  part<^  the  county ;  I  was  lying,  therefore, 
ss  <»ie  presumed  to  be  dead,  or  at  least  waiting  to  be  pronounced  so  by 
c(»npetent  medical  authori^ ;  and  as  my  recovery  was  unknown  to  those 
vho  bad  placed  me  where  I  was,  I  became  for  a  second  time  an  uninten- 
tioBid  anditor  not  only  of  some  posthumous  comments  on  myself  as  "  the 
deceased,''  but  of  a  dialogue  that  put  me  in  possessioa  of  some  feunily 
secrets  both  curious  and  interesting. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  on  which  I  lay,  were  closed  ;  but  I  jH-esently 
became  sensible,  irom  a  soppretsed  whispering,  that  others  were  in  the 
loom  who,  I  guessed,  had  been  sent  to  watch  my  corpse ;  and  my  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  as  the  voices  became  gradually  raised,  by  the 
fiBfiowing  characteristic  conversation  : — 

**  Yoa*re  sure  he's  dead  ?*'  said  a  voice  which  seemed  to  me  to  proceed 
from  some  elderly  female. 

*^  Trust  to  me  for  that,''  rgplied  a  second ;  "  I  tried  him  only  just  now 
lAen  you  left  the  room  to  mtch  Ae  glass.  If  there*s  life  left,  there's 
nothing  like  a  drop  of  gin  or  such-like— for  the  gentry  I  use  brandy 
when  &ey  give  it — to  rouse  it  up.  For  it  stands  to  reason,  as  I  always 
say,  if  there's  any  of  the  vital  spark  in  'em,  the  spirit  will  make  it  flaire 
1^— only  with  them  as  is  drownded  I  give  a  little  more  because  of  the 
water  which  in  course,  weakens  it  in  proportion  ;  and  if  so  be  as  there's 
fi&  left  then,  as  I  say,  the  corpse  can't  but  swallow  it — that's  my  test" 

This  was  said  in  a  snuffling  tone  of  voice,  indicative  of  the  vocation  of 
the  speaker;  and  it  seemed  from  agnrgliug  sound  which  followed,  and 
the  geode  clink  of  a  glass,  that  my  attendants  were  not  unprovided  with 
the  usual  requisites  cakculated  to  cheer  the  spirits  on  such  occasions. 

Tliere  was  a  g^tle  smadung  of  Ups  after  this,  and  then  the  voice  of 
the  last  speaker  was  heard  again. 

"  And  so  you  don't  know  who  the  poor  young  gentleman  is  ? — Well — to 
be  si»e  !  And  how  unfortunate  that  your  master  isn't  at  home !  Oh !  dearee 
me !  Well— as  you  say,  it*s  very  shocking  !  and  so  young,  too  !  I  de- 
clare, I  never  felt  so  downhearted  and  £unt  before — and  the  many  corpses, 
too — and  some  of  them  lovely  ones — that  I  have  sat  and  watched  by  !" 

^  Take  anoth^  glass,"  said  the  other,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to 
be  the  patroness  and  dispenser  of  the  cordial ;  "  there's  nothing  more 
harmful,  as  Tve  heard  say,  than  the  smell  of  a  dead  corpse  ;  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  the  drink,  Mrs.  Fogrum  (who,  I  presumed,  manifested  some 
coyness  at  the  invitation)  it's  as  mild  as  milk,  and  it's  out  of  missus's  own 
ei^iboard.' 

**  What!  does  Miss  Livy  keep  a  private  storey  and  so  young  as  she  is! 
WeB!  I  ne^er  should  have  thought  it !" 

^  Mm  livy?    Kol   I  mean  Mms  MeDn^^oa;  she's  master's  ttster— 
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that  is,  his  late  wife's  sister ;  it's  she  who  keeps  every  thing  in  order ! 
It's  not  Miss  Livy  that  is  my  missus  yet,  although  I  am  her  nurse,  that 
is,  was — for  she  is  too  hig  now  to  be  nursed  except  by  a  husband ;  and 
between  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Fogrum,  that's  what  she  wouldn't  be  dlnn- 
clined  to ;  but  poor  thing !  it's  little  of  that  she's  thinking  of  now  !  Bat 
as  to  the  cordiiJ,  it's  out  of  her  aunt's  own  cupboard." 

'*  Well,  to  be  sure !  I  must  say  that  the  old  lady  is  a  judge  of  what's 
g^ood — a  shade  too  much  of  the  mint,  perhaps — ^it  covers  the  taste  for  the 
gentry — but  it's  very  comforting!" 

"  She  [takes  it  for  the  qualms — as  she  says  ; — but  lord  love  ye,  Mrs. 
Fogrum,  take  care  not  to  call  her  '  old'  lady ;  it's  her  tenderest  point ; 
and  people  are  apt  to  turn  rusty  a  bit  when  you  tread  on  their  corns,  yoa 
know." — 

'*  Trust  me  for  that ;  I  never  give  ofifence,  not  I,  to  the  living  nor 
dead. — Only  half  a  glass  more,  if  you  please,  ma'am : — Well — never  mind, 
as  you've  filled  it  up,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  waste  it.  So — Miss  Livy  takes 
on,  does  she  ?" 

^^  Desperate !"  replied  her  nurse  and  confidant ;  "  nothing  can  be  like 
it !  Such  crying  and  sobbing  I  never  did  see  before !  And  Miss  Livy  is 
not  one  of  the  cryine^  sort,  neither,  not  by  no  means,  but  all  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  laughine  at  every  thing.  But  now  she  talks  of  nothing 
but  dying  for  grief — although  she  never  saw  the  young  gentleman  before, 
to  my  knowledge.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  man  though — and  girls, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Fogrum,  vnll  be  girls."     .     .     . 

Mrs.  Fogrum  acquiesced  by  an  affirmative  grunt.  .  .  . 

"  And  to  be  sure,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Livy  he  never  would  have 
been  brought  in  here,  for  the  aunt  wanted  him  to  oe  taken  into  the  stable, 
seeing  that  he  was  all  so  wet  and  covered  with  mud  too ;  but  Miss  Livy 
insisted,  and  would  have  her  way  this  time,  and  all  that's  been  done 
almost  has  been  by  her  directions ;  you  woiddn't  have  thought  so  young 
a  thing  had  so  much  sense,  only  to  be  sure  it  was  I  that  brought  her  up, 
as  I  may  say  ;  and  it  has  been  as  much  as  ever  I  could  do  to  keep  her 
away  out  of  the  room,  only  as  I  told  her  it  wasn't  proper,  which  to  be 
sure  she  couldn't  but  feel ;  but  we  were  oblifi^ed  to  tell  her  every  minute 
what  was  doing  ;  and  when  I  told  her  that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  the 
poor  young  gentleman  was  gone  for  certain,  she  fainted  right  away,  and 
1  feared  almost  that  she  was  gone  too.  But  she  came  to  herself  again 
after  a  bit,  and  there  she  is  lying  on  her  bed  in  her  own  room,  and  a- 
crying  and  a-sorrowing  so,  that  it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  see." 

"  Well  to  be  sure  it's  very  shocking  for  them  as  isn't  used  to  it : — but 
what  a  mercy  that  the  dog  didn't  bite  her !" 

"  No  thanks  to  him  that  lies  there,"  rejoined  the  nurse ; — "  you  see  I 
had  it  from  the  gardener,  who  was  told  it  by  the  man  that  was  digg^ing, 
and  he  was  just  resting  a-bit  on  his  spade  and  saw  the  whole  of  it." 

"  And  how  did  it  all  happen,  pray  ?    1  heard  say,  as  L  came  along  that 
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•aire  me  !*  but  he — there — instead  of  saTine  her  was  frighteDed  himselfy 
and  tried  to  saye  his  own  life,  and  he  made  nis  horse  jump  into  the  water 
and  so  he  was  drowned  !*' 

"  Well  to  be  sure  !  But  I  thought  the  joung  gentleman  was  riding  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  7" 

''  That  couldn't  be;  because  for  why?  He  galloped  into  the  river  to- 
save  himself  from  the  dog,  as  the  gardener  says,  and  you  know  mad 
things  are  always  afraid  of  the  water." 

"  True,"  said  the  watcher  of  cor^ises. 

"  And  there,"  resumed  the  nurse,  **  I  suppose  he  thought  he  should 
be  safe :  but  poor  mortals  as  we  be  we  never  know  what  is  best  for  us  ! 
And  so  the  genUeman  as  I  say  was  drownded!" 

^'Drownded  he  is  sure  enough,  poor  young  gentleman,"  ejaculated  the 
other  with  a  sigh. — **  And  I  must  say  who  ought  to  know  it  and  have 
watched  so  many,  that  he  makes  a  beautiful  corpse!  And  don*t  you  know 
who  he  is  and  who  he  belongs  to  ?" 

*'  That's  what  missus  wanted  to  know.  But  there's  no  name  in  his 
pockets  nor  on  his  linen — only  his  'nitials  L.  C." 

'<  L.  C.  ?  What  does  that  stand  for  ?  But  the  coroner's  inquest  will 
find  out  all  that  of  course,  as  their  duty  is.  Will  the  doctor  be  here  do 
you  think  soon  ? — Who  knows?  perhaps  he  might  brii^  him  to  life  again! 
Those  doctors  do  such  things  now-a-days !  Not  that  1  should  be  agin  it, 
though  it  would  interfere  with  my  business ;  but,  as  I  say,  Vm  sure  I  wish 
the  poor  young  gentleman  could  be  alive ;  only  he's  dead,  that's  certain  ; 
and  I  hope,  ma'am,  that  you  will  put  in  a  good  word  for  me  that  is  a  lone 
woman,  for  I  came  at  a  minute's  notice  and  neglected  every  individual 
thing  that  I  had  to  do  at  home  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  your 
missus  and  Miss  livy,  and  a  body  must  live,  let  other  people  die  ever 

so But  it*s  a  shocking  thing,  and  as  I  say  I  never  aid  feel  so  £sunt 

at  heart  in  all  my  life  before." 

''  Take  another  glass,  Mrs.  Foerum ;  it's  always  allowed  to  refresh 
oneself  a  little  in  a  sick  room  let  alone  a  dead  one  as  we  may  say  ;  help 
yourself ;  it  makes  me  quite  melancholy  to  see  you  look  so  sad  and  out 
of  spirits." 

*^  There's  no  more  in  the  bottle^"  replied  that  respectable  functionary 
in  a  dolorous  voice,  occasioned  doubtless  by  the  grievous  nature  of  her  oc- 
cupation in  watching  the  spiritless  condition  of  the  bottle  as  well  as  of 
the  defunct;  '^  but  don't  fetch  any  more  for  me ;  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  you  should  have  the  trouble  ;  besides  1  don't  want  any  more ;  I  don't 
indeed;  but  if  you  will,  could  you  obli^  me  so  far  as  to  let  me  have  a 
lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  ever  so  little  not  water — boiling  if  you  please 
ma'am ;  unless  it  quite  boils  it  don't  take  the  cold  out  of  one's  heart ! 
and  sure  mine  is  cold  enough  as  is  natural,  for  it's  weary  work,  that  it  is, 
to  sit  watching  dead  corpes  all  one's  life — that  is  when  one  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  job— for  business  seems  to  me  to  get  worse  and  worse 
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feelbi^,  for  it  wu  enoogk  to  wake  the  dead  as  tbe  aaying  is,  anaomeed 
tiiat  my  fi^oardian  was  asle^ 

I  nused  myself  up  and  peeped  cautiously  through  the  dosed  eoitains. 
With  one  arm  resting  on  the  table ;  the  fingers  of  the  recumbent  hand 
still  affectionately  encircling  the  pedestal  of  the  wine-g^ass,  the  mueli- 
enduring  Mrs.  Fofrum,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  was  buried  in  profonnd 
repose.  Saying  we  measured  sounds  which  proceeded  from  that  most 
expansive  and  professionally  ruby  noee,  all  was  still  in  the  room  and  in 
the  house. — ^I  debated  with  myself  for  a  brief  space  what  to  do  under 
oireumstanoes  tiiat  were  no^el  and  eoBbanaesiBr;  lor  I  was  in  the  unso- 
phisticated  C(Hiditioay  between  the  Uankets,  of  Amn  before  tdie  £ei11  ; — and 
I  could  not  see  my  clothes  anywhere  about;  altogedier  it  was  a  positiaa 
that  furnidied  matter  for  serioss  contem^atioik 

The  room,  I  oboerved,  vras  daikened  by  the  shutters  being  partkUy 
dosed,  as  was  decorous  and  proper ;  but  there  was  Hght  enoi^i  for  me 
to  ascertain,  from  the  appearance  of  a  dressing-'gown  hanging  from  a  peg 
near  the  door,  and  a  boot-jack  standing  eoovemeotly  at  hand,  that  I  was 
in  a  gentleman's  apartment.  I  had  hudly  made  this  brief  survey  befioee 
the  <kK>r  gently  ofKmed,  and  a  slight  rusding  o£  a  female  dress  gave  me 
notice  of  the  iq^proach  of  a  new  visitor ;  fi>r  my  aeate  smses  informed  ow 
that  the  light  tread  which  was  hardly  audible  on  the  floor  was  not  thai  o£ 
^  portly  nurse  whose  return  I  was  expecting.  The  li$i;ht  tread,  how- 
ever, was  closely  fbllovred  by  that  of  another  whieh  evidently  proceeded 
from  one  of  a  heavier  person,  and  the  two  slowly  af^mnu^ed  the  bed. 

**  See,"  whispered  a  voice  wUch  I  instantly  recognised  as  tiiat  of  La* 
vinia,  and  who  I  guessed  was  poiatinti;  to  my  professioaal  attendant — 
^  this  is  the  ymy  these  people  keep  thear  watdi ! 

^  What's  ihe  odds,  miss  ?^  replied  her  conqpaaion,  speddn?  in  a  loader 
wlusper  ;  "  the  poor  young  gentleman  is  gone ;  and  vdiether  the  poor 
woman  wakes  or  whether  she  sleeps  can  make  no  difference  to  himP 

''Oh  !  nurse  !  I  cannot  bdieve  ^aA  he  is  dead  !  Would  to  God  that 
tile  surgeon  would  come  !*' 

''  U  would  be  of  no  use,  miss ;  the  poor  gentleman  is  gone ;  quite 
dead  ;  and  V\l  be  bound,  cold  by  this  time  ;  and  that's  why  Mrs.  Fog- 
rum  tiiought  to  get  a  bit  of  sleep  before  watching  him  at  night,  which  of 
course  she  will  have  to  do — and  I  have  promised  to  sit  up  with  her ;  for 
it's  lonesome,  as  she  says,  sitting  by  oneself  in  a  dead  man's  room!'* 

"Dead!  nurse— dead !  Oh  no  !  do  not  say  that!— we  must  not  give 
up  all  hope !  Ave  you  sure  that  every  thing  lias  been  done  ^lat  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  done  to  restore  his  Kfe!  And  he  lost  it  in  his  geaeroos 
endeavour  to  save  mine !  Oh!  nurse !  I  shall  never — ^never — be  happj 
again !" 

''Tou  had  better  go  back,  miss,  you  had  indeed.  It's  not  qoite 
proper  for  a  young  lady  to  come  into  a  young  gentleman's  room— 
ahiioueh  to  be  sure,  his  beinsr  dead,  as  one  may  say,  makes  a  di£* 
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^Be  ooorinoe^  tinBB,  wam^*^  Mod  Ae  nme  dfawing  ande  tin  eurfttta 
«f  the  bed ;  ^  je«  oen  tee  duii  the  poor  young  gentleman  is  leallj  gone, 
dd  iSbtm  your  mind  wiU  be  ad  rest." 

^  No,  nwse  ;  not  at  reat ;  I  aerar  itfaiB  diall  be  at  rest ;  but  I  wSU 
aaar 

It  BMj  easily  be  imagined  ihat  I  nerer  conld  forget  sach  a  scene  as 
this ;  it  is  stiU  present  to  my  mind  as  if  it  was  yesterday. — In  my  heart 
I  admired  the  courage  of  the  girl  in  her  Tint  to  the  de^ ;  and  my  first 
iapolae  was  to  raise  my  Toice  and  assure  her  that  I  was  alive ! — Bat  I 
kmr  not  what  feeling  restrained  me ;  it  was  a  nuxture  of  fe^inffs* 
Fnfaipe  I  had  not  time  to  make  np  my  mind  suddenly  to  appear  ahre 
again  ;  and  seeing  tiuit  erery  one  inmsted  iAuX  I  was  dead,  I  thought 
k  belMyred  me  not  to  contradict  in  an  unexpected  manner  such  a  weight 
af  cyidance,  but  to  lie  still  as  was  beeoming  a  decent  and  well-behaTed 

"      I,  curiosily 

as  I  hare 

spread  which  I 

had  poHed  over  my  faoe  ;  but  as  my  coyering  after  all  was  more  adapted 
taadaad  than  a  living  person,  I  had  already  begun  to  feel  cold ;  besidea 
WKj  vaeent  iamefsion  was  calculated  rather  to  blanch  me  than  odierwise  ; 
aa  that  I  oonmdered  I  might  pass  muster,  provided  the  examination  was 
■at  too  partieulary  ior  that  wnieh  the  two  old  women  had  so  positively 
yroaovneed  me.  Added  to  thb, — for  I  will  confess  all,— despite  tlie 
ademnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  feeling  of  veneration  with  which  die 
fwdurt  of  the  courageous  and  high-minded  girl  inspired  roe, — I  was 
posseaaad  with  a  certain  feeling  of  fun  which  irrenstibly  beset  me  at  the 
thought  of  the  droH  point  pf  view  in  which  the  scene  might  be  regarded ; 
*-4a  du)tt  I  dcm't  very  well  know  vrhat  I  thought ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time  the  nurse  drawing  down  the  sheet  disdos^  to  the  poor  girl  the 
seemingly  inanimate  features  of  her  hero  of  ^e  fish-hook. 

^  It  is !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone  of  voice,  and 
although  my  eyes  were  closed,  I  felt  that  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
gawd  on  me  sadly  ;  ''it  b  the  same  !  I  knew  it  was  I — And  it  was  for 
Wb  that  he  died !  Oh !  this  is  sad  indeed !  But  here  I  swear  that  as 
his  life  was  saerifioed  for  mine  so  shall  my  future  life  be  devoted  to  his 
anoBory !  Ko  man  shall  ever  call  me  his — there  lies  my  husband  !  and 
al  my  earthly  lore  shall  be  buried  with  him  in  his  grave  V* 

**  La !  mias,"  said  her  nurse,  **  don't  say  any  thing  so  dreadful !  There 
an  plenty  more  husbands  to  be  had — not  but  this  was  a  likely  youth 
enowh,  and  Mrs.  Fogrum  who  has  had  great  experience,  says     .     .     ." 

''JNo!  mme  I  you  do  not  know  all!  This  is  my  only  husband,  and 
■aw  I  must  bid  bun  farewelL"  Saying  this  ^e  bent  over  my  face  and 
natofhtg  the  sheet  whidi  her  nurse  had  dropped  over  my  head  again 
dning  me  coqprassion  of  Lavinia's  rash  vow  of  oelibacy,  she  impiinted  ■ 
magtamry  kiss  on  ray  cold  forehead. 

By  what  superhuman  power  of  muscle  I  was  enabled  to  keep  my 
ooanteBanae  at  the  reception  of  this  valedictory  tribute  of  gratitude  ana 
datutioo  is  ntterly  incomprehensible  to  me  I — But  in  truth,  the  incident 
r  of  ft  grave  eomplexion  in  this  particular ;  it  was  like  the  per- 
on  her  part»  of  a  religious  duty  ;  but  I  will  not  disguise  in 
pasiona,  that  cm  my  part  the  sensation  of  that  kiss  was  so  ex- 
qoisitdy  deUdons,  that  I  would  williogly  have  been  drowned  ft  dozen 
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times  to  receive  aa  equal  niimber  of  radi  remimerations.  It  was  from 
the  hope  perhaps,  thiat  the  ceremonj  -mig^t  be  repeated,  that  I  was 
enablea,  as  I  say,  to  remain  perfectly  still  ditring  the  operation ;  alihoae:h 
I  felt  my  heart  bomp  so  under  the  blanket,  that  my  wonder  was  how  its 
beating  escaped  observation. — I  was  powerfully  tempted  too  as  the  warm 
breath  of  the  young  girl  fell  on  my  forehead  to  return  the  kiss  which  she 
so  deyoiionally  bestowed. 

*  And  here  it  strikes  me  that  if  a  novel  or  romance-writer  had  to  deal 
with  this  extraordinary  scene,  he  would  have  manu&ctured  from  such 
materials  an  abundant  quantity  of  dramatic  and  startling  effects.  In  sudi 
hands  I  can  imagine  that  the  ingenious  writer  would  describe  the  kiss  at 
having  been  surprisingly  returned  !  And  then  the  sudden  shock !  with 
exclamations  to  match  (Oh  !  Heavens !  &c,)  and  the  piercing  scream  of 
the  heroine  (the  candle  is  to  go  out  of  course)  would  have  a  very  fine 
effect !  The  restoration  to  life  of  the  inanimate  corpse  (by  the  wayv 
why  do  all  writers  say  ^'  inanimate  corpse  ?*' — who  ever  heard  of  an 
animate  one  ?)  the  restoration  of  the  *'  inanimate  corpse*'  as  I  say,  would 
be  ascribed  to  the  soul  awakening  thrill  of  that  kiss  of  reanimating  love 
&c.,  &C.,  &c.  ! ! !  And  tiien,  the  starting  up  of  the  defunct,  and  the 
ensuing  embrace  (o£  course)  and  the  Ah's !  and  the  Oh's !  and  the 
fiunting  away  of  the  lady,  (always  the  best  thing  they  can  do  under 
such  circumstances,  as  it  relieves  them  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the 
consequences)— all  this,  I  say,  would  have  produced  an  accumulation  of 
pathos  quite  overwhelming ! 

Really,  1  regret  that  I  cannot  indulge  in  such  a  romantic  description  ; 
but  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  I 
remained,  as  I  have  said,  quite  still ;  and  the  poor  girl,  after  having 
uttered  a  deep  sigh  and  let  fall  a  tear  on  my  face  which  ought  to  have 
affected  me  as  a  holy  relic,  but  which,  in  truth,  tickled  me  so  that  I  could 
hardly  refrain  frt>m  putting  my  hand  up  to  rub  the  place,  retired  with 
the  same  noiseless  step  with  which  she  had  entered,  closing  the  door 
softly  behind  her.      * 

I  was  now  again  alone  ;  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  undistor* 
bable  Mrs.  Fognim,  who  having  no  sympathy  with  the  touching  scene 
which  I  have  endeavoured  fciithfiiUy  to  describe,  had  remorselessly  snored 
through  it  all.  But  I  was  not  inclined  to  remain  any  longer  a  passive 
victim  to  that  awful  infliction.  Besides  I  felt  an  excessive  longing  to 
assuage  the  sorrow  of  the  beautiful  Lavinia,  and  to  assure  her  of  mj 
ardent  desire  to  deserve  as  a  living  man  a  repetition  of  the  tendemeei 
which  she  had  bestowed  on  one  whom  she  had  deemed  unconscious  of  her 
act  of  devotional  gratitude.  But  I  was  purzled  to  know  what  to  do  for 
clothes  ;  and  the  light  was  failing  ;  indeed  it  was  now  dusk,  and  the 
figure  of  my  sleeping  g^uardian  loomed  fantastically  like  a  bundle  of 
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at  hand  of  whioh  I  could  avail  myself  to  make  a  decent  and  retpectaUe 
imeaiance  as  a  resuscitated  conse. 

No  one  came  to  the  door  to  mtemipt  me«  The  old  nurse  snored  on* 
For  a  ifhile  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  my  sheet  wrapped 
around  me  like  a  North  American  chief  with  his  blanket}  or  an  ancient 
Boman  in  his  toga ;  hut  I  found  that  style  of  dress,  however  picturesque, 
*mo8t  insufficient,  for  I  felt  very  chilly,  and  I  looked  about  anxiously  for 
some  warmer  covering.  I  could  see  no  clothes  of  any  sort ;  and  in  my 
desperation  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  despoil  the  old  nurse  of  some  of 
her  upper  garments  and  sally  forth  in  that  guise  ;  but  presently,  I  ^ied 
a  door  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  which  1  guessed  formed  the  entrance 
to  a  cupboard.  I  stepped  cautiously  to  the  spot,  and  opened  the  door 
jpently;  there  were  various  garments  as  I  could  dimly  distinguish,  han^- 
mg  on  pegs  inside.  This  was  just  what  I  wanted  ;  I  took  down  an  armnd 
at  a  venture,  and  brought  them  into  the  light,  which  was  barely  sufficient, 
however,  to  enable  me  to  see. 

To  my  extreme  relief  the  first  article  that  I  examined  proved  to  be  a 
pair  of — the  most  indispensable  portion  of  a  gentleman's  dress  ;  but,  as  I 
perceived  partly  by  sight  and  partly  by  feeling,  of  a  fashion  of  the  olden 
time ;  that  is  to  say  made  to  reach  no  lower  than  the  knee.  Moreover,  I 
ascertained  on  trial,  that  they  were  by  no  means  a  good  fit,  for  me  at 
least,  being  intended  as  I  surmised,  for  some  gentleman  who  was  short 
and  stout,  whereas  I  wasj  tall  and  thin.  However,  such  as  they  were  it 
was  better  to  have  them  than  nothing  ;  so  I  put  them  on,  though  I  had  a 
notion  that  I  cut  rather  a  queerfigure.  The  next  article  that  I  lighted  on 
was  a  gaiter,  and  I  quickly  found  another  to  match.  As  they  were  of 
the  sort  known  by  tne  name  of  *'  long"  they  obviated  the  necessity  of 
stockings,  which  was  lucky.  I  thrust  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers 
which  stood  handy,  and  mimediately  proceeded  to  button  the  gaiters  up 
my  legs  ;  they  were  rather  baggy,  but  by  fastening  them  to  the  knees  of 
their  fallow  inexpressibles  I  managed  to  preserve  the  connexion  pretty 
well  A  waistcoat  which  1  found,  next,  and  which  happily  was  very  long 
as  well  as  very  wide,  prevented  any  unseeenly  hiatus  between  itself  and 
the  nether  garment ;  and  now  I  began  to  feel  warmer  and  more  confi* 
dent 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  shirt ;  but  as  it  was  not  an  article  of 
strick  necessity  although  in  deference  to  public  opinion  never  dispensed 
with  when  obtainable,  I  was  forced  to  do  as  the  King  of  Prussia  did  when 
he  had  no  bread — ^namely — "  s^  without."  But,  in  compensation,  I  found 
a  roomy  coat — too  short  in  £e  sleeves^ — but  Uiat  didn't  much  matter — 
but  most  capacious  in  the  skirts  ;  the  colour  was  ambiguous.  I  now 
wanted  nothing  but  a  cravat  to  complete  my  toilette.  There  were  some 
towels  hanging  over  a  chur  ;  I  tied  one  of  them  round  my  throat  As 
my  head  felt  rather  cold,  and  no  wonder,  after  my  cold  bath — 1  groped 
in  the  cupboard  for  a  hat ;  I  couIdn*t  find  one  ;  but  I  felt  something  stiff 
and  hairy  which  on  examination  I  found  to  be  a  wi^  of  the  species,  if  I  am 
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vbA  the  nature  of  &e  reoepti<m  and  invitatioa  -m^A  I  miglit 
meet  with  from  the  araiahle  Lavinia,  aoii  the  formidable  Miat  McDragott. 
— -I  had  not  calculated  however  on  the  efl^  which  my  appearanee  m  my 
new  character  was  calculated  to  produce  among  the  naiiyes. 

There  is  <me  reflection  whidi  I  must  not  omit  to  record  in  thb  place  tf 
it  is  in  conformitv  with  the  general  tenoiff  of  these  memoirs ;  and  diat  it 
that  I  was  now  tixjnt  to  appear,  for  the  second  time  on  my  re-entrance  to  • 
Hfe,  in  borrowed  clothes.  I  had  not  Imsore  to  dwdl  on  the  idea  as  other 
matters  pressed  upon  me  ;  but  I  remember  that  it  struck  me  forcibly  at  the 
time  ;  and  I  was  almost  ind&aed,  wearied  as  my  spirits  were  with  all  thai 
had  happened  to  regard  the  matter  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  fear— fiw  1$ 
seemed  that  the  Demon  of  ''  Tick"  still  held  me  nnder  his  domimon. 

l^ese  thoughts  were  put  to  flight  by  a  restiessness  on  the  part  of  117 
eiiardian,  who  at  this  moment  exhibited  signs  of  an  indinaticm  to  rouse 
hersi^  up  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  cordial  in  which  she  had  indulged  wtf 
of  a  nature  too  potent  to  allow  of  more  than  a  partial  restoration  of  her 
waking  ftumtties.  She  muttered  some  unint^i^le  words  abont  ^'  kme 
woman*'  and  **  not  drank, ^  and  then,  as  I  take  it,  supposing  that  she  imt 
at  home>  and  yielding  to  the  predominant  desire  to  assume  a  reeamboBt 
posture,  she  tottered  with  her  eyes  half-open  to  the  bed  whidi  I  iuA 
quitted,  and  tumbUog  down  on  it  with  a  crash  that  made  the  wood- work 
creak,  in  a  few  seconds  she  [HXHslaimed,  by  the  triunpet-toned  notes  of  her 
nasal  organ,  that  she  was  again  fast  asleep.  Leavii^  her  tiiere  withool 
trovbling  myself  with  speculating  on  the  surfNrise  which  the  change  ef 
oocnpants  might  occasion  to  any  mquirer,  I  uiidocked  the  bed-room  aootf 
opened  it,  and  issued  forth  into  the  passage. 


Chaptsb  XXL 

It  was  ahnost  dark ;  but  there  was  still  light  enough  for  me  to  see  mj 
way.  I  proceeded  to  die  end  of  the  passage  and  descended  the  stairs.  I 
observed  no  lights,  and  I  met  no  one  ;  the  house  appeared  as  if  woan* 
habited,  or  deserted.  I  traversed  slowly  and  nlently  all  the  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor,  all  the  doors  of  which  were  open,  and  still  I  met  with 
no  one.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  house  was  positively  chilling. 
Had  I  been  of  a  timorous  disposition  I  really  should  have  felt  nervous — 
especially  after  the  late  occurrences — at  the  dismal  and  dreary  aspect  of 
the  place.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  had  left  the  corpse  by  itself.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  there  really  was  any  living  creature  on  the  {nremises 
beindes  myself. 

As  I  thus  stood,  a  little  perplexed  at  the  oddness  of  my  ntuation,  I 
heard^  as  1  thought,  voices  at  a  distance.  I  followed  the  somid  to  Ae 
point  where  the  servants'  offices  were  situated,  by  a  passage,  whkh.  tbe 
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made  a  sliglit  sbake.     Tke  odiy  word  wliidi  I  hsd  heard  ] 
at  the       "    ■ 


Booneed  witfaiB  was  ^  ghost !"  hot  at  tM  tittle  bump  on  the  door  wni^ 
mj  hands  made,  the  sound  of  Toioes  suddenly  ceased.  I  now  fek  abovt  for 
tlie  handle ;  «id  tke  sort  of  scratehing  which  this  search  gave  rise  to^ 
produced  a  shnddermg  sensatioD  within,  which  was  sensible  to  me  on  the 
OBtside ;  and  I  heard  a  msUing  of  diesues  and  a  scraping  of  feet,  with  a 
sort  of  scrambling  noise,  as  if  everj  one  was  poshing  to  get  closest  into 
tiia  oomer  and  farthest  away  from  the  door,  m  dread,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, of  the  '^  awful  visitant !"  But  when  I  opened  the  kit<^iea-door, 
and  stood  revealed  to  the  stffht  of  those  who  dar^  to  look  on  me,  such  a 
pwhing  into  the  comer,  and  such  a  barst  of  shrieks  and  bellowings  met 
my  eyes  and  ears  as  I  never  saw  nor  heard  before  nor  since  ! 

Among  the  terrified  kA  die  eaok*maid  alone  was  aUe  to  find  her 
tongue  : — 

**  He^ !  help!  it's  thedrownded  flvntleman  !  it's  master !  it's  the  dead 
corpse  as  has  dressed  itself  in  masters  dothes  and  we  shall  all  be  dragged 
doFWB  to  omr  graves !  %»eidc  to  it,  nurse,  do ;  yon  have  been  sitting  by 
it  and  yo«  know  the  ways  ef  'em— do  pray  it  to  go  back  again  and  l>e 
boned  quietly.  Oh !  nrarder !  merey !  it's  ooming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Oh  1  J£ister  Ghost, — oh  I  gvod  yoong  gentleman !  Yoo  know  yoo  are 
dead, — and  oughtn't  to  be  going  about  to  frighten  live  peo^  this  way  ; 
ahl  si^aimiyersooBe  of  yoo,do!  ^As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams!' 
It*s  losing  at  me,  itis  1  I  can't  stand  it,  I'm  falling  into  a  fiti  For 
mercy's  sake,  young  gentlenum,  do  fiy  away  op  the  chimney !  The  crea- 
tmpe's  going  to  catdi  hold  of  me— morder !  fire  I  help  !'* 

Uttering  these,  and  other  incoherent  exclamations,  with  which  her  ab- 
mMng  fear  iiispbed  her,  her  fellows  keeping  up  a  choms  of  shrieks  the 
t^oie  time  which  almost  drowned  her  voice,  me  frantic  cook-maid  gather- 
iw  moroeotary  force  from  her  despair,  made  a  desperate  plunge  roimd  the 
omr  ^e  of  uie  table,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  bevy,  who  scam- 
pered off  with  loud  cries  to  the  npper  apartments,  leaving  me  master  of 
thefield. 

Akhoi^  this  was  by  no  means  the  reception  on  which  I  had  calculated, 
I  vxAd.  not,  on  brief  rejection,  be  surprised  ;  as,  certainly,  my  appearance 
WEBS  aa  maexpected  at  the  moment  as  my  personal  habiliments  were  ex* 
tnovdkiary  and  eqnivocal ;  and  such  as  ondd  not  fcdl  to  strike  with  terror 
aad  aoBnaaement  the  senses  of  the  company  prepared,  as  they  had  been  to 
neeive  terror  into  their  souls  by  their  previous  conversation  on  graves  and 
ghosts  and  other  earthly  and  unearthly  subjects.  But  leaving  things  to 
take  their  coarse,  and  not  donbtmg  that  the  hubbub  would  have  the  effect 
cf  sonsing  into  activi^  die  s^>erior  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  to  whom 
I  ahoold  be  better  abb  to  es^ain  the  circumstances  that  bad  occaaoned 
dm  household  tumult,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  bacon  and  eggs  whaoli 
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£he  tones  of  a  male  voice  which  were  now  distangoishable,  that  the  troop 
of  females  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  stronger  sex,  and  were 
probably  advancing  to  reconnoitre  the  premises.  The  correctness  of  tfaif 
surmise  was  presently  proved  by  the  following  disjointed  scraps  of  a 
discussion  which  reached  my  ears  from  the  hesitating  party  : — 

"  Ghost  ?  eh  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  A  pack  of  fools !  Ghost,  in- 
deed !     Go  on,  cook.     Where's  the  eardener  ?" 

"  Here's  gardener  ;  come  forward, — gardener  ;  gardener,  why  don't 
you  co%ie  :  where's  your  pitchfork  ?" 

'^  Here  I  be  ;  but  a  potato-fork  is  not  of  much  use  against  a  ghost,  Fm 
thinking  ;  this  is  parsons'  work  to  talk  to  such-like — it*s  not  in  my  line 
at  all  !'^ 

"Not  in  your  line?  eh?  The  man*s  a  coward!  Where's  nnrse  ? 
Nurse — didn  t  you  say  you  saw  the  body  lying  on  the  bed,  as  before  ? 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  as  sure  as  eyes  is  eyes  ;  there  it  is  now,  for  I've  seen 
it  not  a  moment  ago,  but  Mrs.  Fogrum  was  gone.     .     •     ." 

"  Then  she's  been  flowed  away  with,  poor  old  soul,"  said  the  cook ; 
"  that's  for  certain  I  But  if  the  dead  young  gentleman  is  there  he  can*t 
be  here,  for  nobody  can  be  in  two  places  at  once." 

"  But  a  ghost  may,"  said  one  of  the  maids,  through  her  chattering 
teeth  z—all  shuddered. 

"  I  declare,*'  exclaimed  the  gardener,  who,  stimulated  by  the  aunt, 
bad  advanced  sufficiently  to  get  a  sight  of  the  apparition, — '*  1  declare, 
if  the  ghost  isn't  tucking  in  the  victuals,  or  may  I  never  dig.  another 
spadeful !  Dang  it,  I  never  heard  tell  of  a  ghost  that  eat  eggs  and  bacoo 
before !" 

"  And  it's  drinking,  too,"  said  the  cook,  who  had  edged  herself  (brwaid 
under  the  protection  of  the  pitchfork,  so  as  to  get  a  view;  "as  sure  as  &t 
is  fat,  the  ghost  is  a  drinking  ale  out  of  the  black-jack !  He  might  have 
taken  the  horn-mug,  if  it  was  only  for  look's  sake.  Well  ~ for  a  g^ost, 
I  must  say  he  makes  a  long  drink  of  it !" 

I  did  make  a  long  drink  of  it,  indeed,  for  the  ale  was  home-brewed, 
and  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  draught  so  much  before,  although  it  was 
out  of  the  black-jack  to  the  shock  of  the  cook*s  notions  of  a  ghost's  gen- 
tility. And  iK)w  havmg  eaten  and  drunk,  homely  as  was  the  fisure,  and 
having  refreshed  the  inner  man,  I  felt  much  revived  in  every  respect,  and 
prepared  to  confront  even  the  formidable  Miss  Mc Dragon,  who  at  this 
point  issued  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  her  troops  to  advance  and 
attack  the  intruder. 

Wishing  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  made  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door  of  the  kitchen  which  opened  into  the  passage  in 
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]um  by  one  of  his  legs  with  the  purpose  of  securing^  him  and  of  makin^- 
him  mj  messenrar  to  the  rest ;  hat  the  awful  howl  that  he  set  up  at  this 
aggression  on  we  ghost  s  part  so  startled  me,  that  I  let  it  go,  and  he 
scramhled  off  on  all-fours  before  I  could  recoyer  presence  of  mind  to  de« 
tain  him ;  and  his  cry  of  mortal  fear  lending  impetus  to  the  flight  of 
those  who  had  gone  before,  they  all  rushed  out  into  the  front  garden, 
and  making  their  way  throuc^h  the  gate  never  stopped  till  they  met  with 
the  doctor  on  the  road,  to  whom  they  explained,  as  well  as  they  could, 
(all  speaking  at  the  same  time),  the  nature  of  the  horrible  occurrence 
whidi  had  driven  them  from  the  haunted  mansion ! 

In  the  meantime,  furnishing  myself  with  the  candle,  I  sallied  forth 
firom  the  kitchen,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  ^'  Lavinia,"  who,  I 
trusted,  would  have  more  sense  or  more  courage  than  the  rest  of  the  in- 
mates whom  my  apparition  had  scared  away.  With  this  intent  I  made 
my  way  back  to  the  superior  apartments,  and  as  all  the  doors  were  open 
as  before,  and  no  one  obstructed  my  progress,  I  quickly  found  myseli  in 
the  drawing-room,  leading  from  which  was  a  smaller  room,  forming  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  a  '^  boudoir." 

There  was  a  light  in  that  inner  room  which  I  remembered  was  not 
there  when  I  had  passed  through  the  drawing-room  before.  Thought- 
lessly, and  wrongly  as  I  now  see  that  it  was,  I  passed  it  without  pausing, 
and  as  I  entered  it,  I  perceived  her,  of  whom  I  was  in  search,  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  breathless  suspense,  with  her  hands  clasped  together, 
and  her  eyeballs  strained  towards  the  unknown  object,  whose  almost 
noiseless  approach  she  tremblingly  awaited.  As  she  caught  sight  of  my 
6gure,  she  uttered  an  hysterical  scream,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  I  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms.  She  re- 
mained in  them  without  sense  or  motion,*  and  then  I  perceived  that  she 
had£unted. 

Chapteb  XXII. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  woman  fainting  in  one's  arms  (to  a 
modest  man  like  myself)  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing,  particularly  if 
it  happens  to  be  another  man's  wife,  for  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  accident. — As  H  was,  I 
feh  the  affair  was  awkward  enough  ;  for  if  any  one  should  happen  to 
come  in,  I  was  aware  that  the  position  of  the  lady  might  be  considered 
equivocal,  and  that  my  own  share  in  the  matter  would  be  open  to  ques- 
tixHu  Besides  I  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the 
faint,  and  there  was  no  cold  water  nor  bottle  of  smelling-salts  at  hand  ; 
so  that  I  was  in  no  slight  perplexity. 
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OMe  of  sturoeoded  aDimatioB.  I  af^pliid  the  remedy  acooxdnigly  ;  6nt 
OQ  the  forehead,  then  on  the  diiek,  aod  kttlj  (to  gsve  it  ererj  ohanee) 
on  the  lips ;  repeatinff  the  latter  ae?eral  tioMB,  widi  an  energy  and  pcr> 
severanee  whion  cooUl  not  haTO  £uled  to  be  coaviDeing,  to  a  caaoal 
spectator,  of  my  interest  and  siBoerity  in  the  natter. 

Happily  I  found  myself  on  this  occasion  an  excellent  physiciaB  ;  £or 
whether  it  was  that  my  remedy  was  really  eflfectaal  in  its  Tivifying  efieet ; 
or  that  the  faint  came  to  a  natural  conclnsion,  in  a  short  time  she  opened 
her  eyes,  hut  encountering  mine,  instantly  closed  them  again,  and  re- 
lapsed or  seemed  to  relapse  into  a  state  oi  insensibility.  I  was  imme- 
diat^y  about  to  re-commence  the  ]4>idication  of  my  remedy,  and  had 
pressed  her  form  more  dosely  as  a  preliminary,  when,  by  a  g^otle  move- 
ment, she  partially  disengaged  hersdf  firom  my  arms,  and  opening  her 
eyes  agiun,  with  a  wondering  and  terrified  expression  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Hearens  !  are  you  alive !" 

*'  I  am  indeed.*'  I  replied,  and  I  was  about  toeonTinee  her  of  the  hct^ 
by  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  which  I  had  reoentiy  applied  with  so  mndi 
success  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  foond  this  physical  restoratiye  (which 
I  make  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  poblic,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  pharmacopeia)  so  pleasing  a  prescription  to  administer,  that  I  waa 
almost  content  to  bargam  for  the  anxiety  of  another  faint  on  the  part  o£ 
the  lady,  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  of  patting  my  medical  skill  in 
practice  a  second  time.  Thus  absorbed  in  the  desire  of  its  further  a|^pli- 
cation,  I  fiEuled  to  hear  the  adrancing  footsteps  of  tiie  crowd  that  waa 
drawing  hear  till  I  was  startled  by  the  piercii^  vcnce  of  ISke  Me 
Dragon : — 

<<Here!  Doctor!  Help!  Gardener-^heres  ^ur  pitchfork  ?  Ghost! 
Ye  pack  of  fools !  It's  a  Tillain !  A  robber !  a  ravish^  1  A  .  .  .  ." 

"  Murder !"  cried  the  cook  ;  «  all  the  fefs  in  the  fire.  The  ghost  has 
got  hold  of  poor  young  missus,  and  he's  devouring  her  like  a  cannibal!*' 

"It  was  only  a  kissing  of  her — if  it  is  a  ghost P**— observed  the 
housemaid,  hesitatingly  ;  '^  La !  it  can't  mean  her  any  harm  if  it's  only 
that." 

"  It  didn*t  kiss  her  much  like  a  ghost,"  exelumed  the  gardener ;  ^  and 
ghosts  don*t  go  about  eating  eggs  and  bacon  and  kisnng  gals !  I'm 
thinking  it*s  summut  else  !" 

"  It's  the  identical  young  gentleman  tiiat  was  drowned  that  111  de- 
dare,"  said  the  nurse  ;  '*  but  how  he  has  come  to  life  again  without  Ae 
doctor's  help,  and  has  dressed  himself  up  in  master's  clothes  that  way...** 

"  It's  my  corpse,"  cried  out  my  body  watcher,  making  her  way  throng 
tiie  crowd  still  half  asleep  and  more  than  half  drunk  ;  **  it's  my  oorpae  I 
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thifl  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  For  my  own  part  now  dmt  mj  fear 
waa  remaved  of  Lavinia  being  in  an j  danger,  I  began  to  view  the  fcene 
with  aooie  aimitement.  There  was  a  sligbi  struggle  at  I  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  joung  kdy  to  free  herself  from  my  arms  ;  but  as  this  only 
made  me  press  her  more  closely,  it  seemed  to  me  that  either  from  tM 
fright  which  had  not  yet  left  her,  or  from  some  other  modve  she  acquieseed 
in  the  present  arrangement  and  gave  no  frirther  signs  of  motion  ;  bvt  I 
felt  her  heart  fluttering  under  my  hand. 

While  I  stood  thus  there  was  a  Tiolent  ringing  at  the  outer  gate  bell, 
and  as  some  of  the  spectators  of  the  scene  were  rather  shaken  in  their 
nerves  by  the  recent  events  and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  self-posses- 
sion, there  was  a  slight  tremor  visible  among  them  at  this  fresh  summons, 
as  they  could  by  no  means  be  sure  that  the  next  ghostly  visitation  might 
not  arise  from  without  instead  of  from  within.  While  they  gaped  in  won^ 
dering  suspense  at  what  was  to  come  next,  Miss  McDragon  having  reHn- 
qnished  her  scrutiny  of  my  person  to  turn  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
tibe  door,  to  the  partial  dismay  of  the  company,  measured  footst^  were 
heard  approaching  ;  they  stopped  ;  were  resumed ;  then  they  approached 
again  ;  and  presently  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  all  present,  including 
the  doctor  who  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  all  the  matter  was  about,  in 
stalked  the  master  of  the  mansion  my  old  friend  of  the  brown  wig. 

At  first  the, domestics  were  evidently  inclined  to  regard  bis  identity  as 
apoeryphal ;  bis  coming  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a 
manner  so  unexpected,  and  at  a  moment  so  critical,  invested  his  appear- 
ance with  a  something  of  the  supernatural  As  he  advanced,  all  made 
way ;  even  Miss  McUragon  I  observed  was  struck  with  astonishment ; 
Bor  perhaps  was  he  less  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  gfroup,  4ind  at 
their  sOent  looks  of  wonder  and  amazement.  The  doctor  said  nothing, 
hot  continued  his  hold  of  the  lady's  wrist  as  if  he  had  forgotten  to  let  ^ 
of  it ;  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  not  quite  dear  whether  1  was  most  pleased 
or  embarrasfed  with  my  burden,  but  as  no  one  volunteered  to  take  her 
from  me,  I  might  have  ^held  her  there  to  this  day,  for  any  thing  that  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  if  the  spectre  in  the  brown  wig  had  not  broken  the 
spell  which  seemed  to  entrance  the  whole  assemblage : — 

^'  Lavinia !  sister  I  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  confusion !  And 
pray,  sir,"  said  he  to  me,  '^  what  are  you  doing  with  my  daughter?*' 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  chimed  in  Miss  McDragon,  recovering  at  once  her 
oonfidence  and  her  tongue,  '^  what  have  you  been  doing  with  my  niece  ?" 

At  these  two  questions,  like  a  volley  from  a  double-barrelled  gun,  the 
daughter  and  niece  suddenly  sprang  up  and  uttered  a  faint  scream,  accom- 
panied by  a  stifled  sob,  and  a  general  quivering  of  her  frame,  showing* 
that  she  was  still  under  the  influence  of  hysterical  emotions ;  and  her 
ISinibs  refusing  to  support  her,  she  would  have  sunk  back  into  my  arms 
again,  bat  at  a  eign  nrom  her  father,  her  nurse  received  her  and  placed 
her  in  a  chair. 
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*^  My  coat !"  he  exclaimed. 

All  the  company  turned  their  eyes  on  the  borrowed  coat  with  which  I 
was  enveloped,  and  as  their  fears  had  now  subsided  in  respect  to  my  in- 
corporeal conditioD,  they  were  open  to  the  impression  which  the  incon* 
ffruity  of  the  article  with  my  personal  dimensions  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  an  unthinking  populace ;  their  sensations  were  manifested  by  a 
general  dtter,  especially  from  the  female  portion,  subdued  howerer,  by 
their  consciousness  of  their  master's  presence. 

"  My  waistcoat  I  and  my  breeches  !  and  my  gaiters  !**  continued  the 
old  gentleman. 

The  company  gazed  at  the  waistcoat,  the  breeches,  and  the  gaiters,  and 
the  tittering  increased.  I  looked  at  them  too,  unconsciously  doing  as 
others  did,  and  my  eye  at  the  same  time  catching  a  glance  of  Lavinia*8 
countenance,  I  fancied  I  saw  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  notwithstand- 
ing her  apparent  insensibility,  a  lurking  smile : — ^I  began  to  feel  very 
awkward. 

'^And  by  all  that's  sacred,"  cried  out  the  old  gentleman,  growing 
almost  excited, — "  by  the  Bank  of  England !  my  wig !" 

I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  head  at  this  exclamation,  for  really  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  had  it  on^  and  hastily  snatching  off  the  accusing  article, 
held  it  at  arm*s  length  by  a  little  tail  which  was  attached  to  it  behind  and 
formed  a  convenient  handle,  as  if  inviting  its  owner  to  resume  possession 
of  it.  But  the  removal  of  that  disguise  revealing  my  features  more  fiilly 
to  view  and  making  my  youthfulness  evident,  the  angry  old  gentleman 
whose  suspicions  were  now  faiily  roused,  putting  his  hands  into  his 
breeches- pockets  as  was  his  wont  when  he  intended  to  be  particularly 
energetic,  at  the  same  time  rising  up  on  tiptoe  with  both  feet  and  setting 
his  heels  down  again  with  a  stroag  shock  indicative  of  firm  determination, 
made  a  step  in  advance  towards  me  ;  and  in  slow  and  measured  tones 
concentrating  in  their  expression  all  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invested  as  master  of  the  nouse,  of  the  wig,  and  of  the  young  lady,  he 
asked  me  that  question  which  is  sometimes  so  inconvenient  to  be 
answered : 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  !*' 

But  here  the  doctor,  who  was  the  most  considerate  of  the  company 
(as  doctors  usually  are),  interposed  professionally ;  and  observed  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  attend  to  the  young  lady  ;  adding,  as  I 
thought  a  little  maliciously,  that  although  her  faint  seemed  to  continue, 
her  pulse  fluttered  in  a  manner  that  was  most  extraordinary ! 

"  Take  her  to  her  own  room,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  tone  smack- 
ing of  some  severity: — "I  don't  like  borrowing  of  clothes  any  more  than 
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the  house  seems  turned  tmwy  turry  this  night  with  one  thing  and 
another — ^DiGss  Livy  and  all !  It  seems  that  some  folk  have  come  to 
pick  finiit  firom  other  folk's  garden  without  leave !  And  it's  just  like  'em 
— they're  sure  to  pick  the  best ! — now  if  it  had  been  the  old  one  • .  . .  " 
^^  I  am  waiting/'  repeated  the  old  gentleman,  to  me,  ^^  for  an  answer 
to  my  question ; — ^what  business  have  you  in  my  house,  young  gentleman  ? 
What  business  hare  you  in  my  clothes  ?  And  pray,  sir,  if  you  have  a 
name,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  to  give  it,  what  is  it  ?' 

"  Leandisr !  Leander  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  which  I  instantly  recoj 
as  my  mother's,  who  now  rushed^in  with  ea^mess,  followed  by  my  1 
with  visible  concern  in  his  looks ;  "  Leander — oh — my  dear  boy ! 
1  have  suffered  I" 

'*  Leander  !  then  this  young  gentleman's  name  is  Leander,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  **  and  I  presmne  is  your  son  ?" 

'' Leander,"  replied  my  father  ;  "yes  :  Leander  Castleton;  my  name 
is  Castleton,  and  this  young  man  is  my  son,  sir. — But  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  silly,  Leander,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  all  this  story  that  we  have  heard  ?  We  were  told  that  yon  were 
drowned  (here  my  mother  embraced  roe  again) — and  I  don't  know  what ! 
Your  horse  found  its  way  home  with  its  saddle  off  and  plastered  with 
mud  ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  that's  unaccountable  what  makes  you  wear 
that  droll  dress  ?  and  why  do  you  hold  that  wig  in  your  hand  in  that 
odd  way  ?     Tell  me  all  the  story  at  once." 

'*  If  there's  a  story  to  tell,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  more  polite* 
Dttfl  than  I  was  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for,  ''  he  can  tell  it  to  us  at  sup- 
per.— I  am  aware,"  he  added,  addressing  my  father,  ''  that  you  reside 
six  or  seyen  miles  £rom  this  place,  and  that  you  possess  a  large  estate  in 
the  county  ;  so,  as  this  is  your  son,  why  he  is  neither  a  poacher  nor  a 
robber  : — but  still  the  affau*  requires  explanation ;  and,  as  I  say,  he  can 
t^  us  all  about  it  at  supper ;  and  the  sooner  we  have  it  the  better,  for 
I  am  just  come  from  town,  and  I  am  quite  famished ;  I  never  eat  on  the 
road— -only  a  waste  of  a  half-crown — for  they  never  give  you  time  to 
getyour  money  *s  worth !" 

This  suggestive  harangue  cleared  the  room  of  the  domestics,  and  afber 
flonoie  mutual  compliments  and  felicitations  on  all  sides,  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  supper,  which  had  been  prepared  in  another  room,  the  old 
ffentleman  handing  in  my  mother,  and  my  father  gallanting  Miss 
McDragon,  while  I  followed  modestly  by  the  side  of  Lavinia,  but  not 
damig  to  take  her  hand,  nor  did  she  seem  able  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
gTonnd.  This  basbfulness  on  both  sides  a  lady  of  ereat  experience  has 
Knee  informed  me,  is  one  of  the  surest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  for,  as 
she  explains  the  matter,  ''  true  love  is  always  timid."     This  is  too  impor* 
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A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

BT  LISUT.-COLOKEL  X.  KAPIEB. 

Chaptsr  VI. 

THS  CAMF  OF   THE  FIEIT  DIVISION. 

On  the  banks  of  Chumie  water,  when  inmmer  time  did  faU, 
Was  Macomo*8  lovely  daughter;  darkest  of  them  all. 
For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, — a  winning  tongue  had  h%  \ 
On  the  banks  of  Chumie  water,  none  bo  dark  as  she. 

It  was  during  the  still  quiet  of  ev«nmg  succeeding  a  daj  of  intense  h«at, 
lJ)out  the  beginning  of  Norember  1846,  that  aft^  a  weansome  ride  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Colonel  M—  and  myself  at  last  reached  our  d6»* 
tination,  the  camp  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  in  Kaffiriand,  whiok 
lay  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Beaufort,  in  a  pictoresque 
nook,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Chumie,  near 
the  missionary  station  and  former  residence  of  the  political  agent  at 
Block  Drift. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  permanent  encampment,  was  ntuated  in  what 
in  colonial  phraseology  is  termed  a  **  hoek,"  or  basin,  formed  by  the  re- 
entering g^ge  in  a  branch  of  the  Winterberg  range  of  hills,  through 
which  g^itly  meandered  the  clear  waters  of  the  Chumie,  whose  oppoeit* 
banks  were  here  crowned  by  a  spur  from  the  Amatola  mountains,  and 
their  dark-wooded  heights  boldly  towered  above  the  eastern  horiaoiu 

Block  Drift  had,  in  the  previous  month  of  April,  been  the  scene  of  a 
hard-fought  engagement  with  the  Kaffirs,  when,  after  the  loss  of  o«r 
waggons  at  Bunrs  Hill,  we  retreated  here  with  a  quantity  of  captvotd 
eattle,  but  closely  followed  by  our  barbarous  foe.  It  had,  however,  now 
for  a  long  period  been  undisturbed  by  the  war-cry  of  the  savage,  and  aa 
we  approached  over  a  neighbouring  height,  on  surveying  the  wcll-ordaed 
regularity  of  the  canvass  city  beneath  us,  apparently — as  seen  from  a 
distance — ensconced  amidst  the  bright  veidure  of  a  wilderness  of  misMi* 
sai,  backed  by  the  commanding  hiUs  in  its  rear,  partly  encircled  hy  the 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Chumie,  and  the  uhole  scene  glowing  under  tha 
UMt  rays  of  the  evening  summer  sun,  it  required  but  little  itretdi  of  &m€f 
to  personify  this  '*  tented  field"  as  the  reposbg  image  of  Bdlona,  c 
shadowed  ny  the  emblems  of  peace,  and  quii^y  slumbering  in  the  i 
of  the  Afirican  diyods  and  naids  of  the  sylvan  scene. 

Nor  did  a  closer  approach  to  the  camp  belie  its  more  distant  i^ 
ance,  but  only  ukore  clearly  showed  the  military  masttMfHrit  ^iriiieh  par^ 
vaded  throughout. 

All  evinced  the  regularity  attendant  on  the  strictest  order  and  dia- 
cipline  ;  but  though  the  British  soldier  stood  here  as  erect  on  his  poet, 
though  his  arms  glittered  as  brightly,  and  though  he  trod  as  proudly  as 
if  pacing  in  front  of  St.  James's  Palace,— in  person,  dress,  and  general 
appearance,  he  evinced  unequivocal  tokens  of  the  many  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  protracted  and  harassing  campaign.  His  grim  visage 
now  shadowed  by  moustache  and  beard,  weather-beaten  by  rain  and 
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wind — by  fun  and  dew-^iad  Mfomed  tht  appeurance,  and  iwpttrentlj  tbe 
e,  of  old  and  weU-ieaaoned  oak ; — the  onoe  brignt  scarlet  of 


Britain's  blood^red  garb,  waf  sadlj  sobered  down  to  a  im  and  dingv 
maroon—whilst  the  ne^er  garments,  well  patched  and  strapped  wita 
leather,  bore  eyidence  to  the  hard  senrioe  they  had  nndergone,  and 
allowed  but  few  signs  of  the  materiab  of  which  diey  had  been  ori^nally 
bshioned. 

Beneath  all  this  disguise,  amidst  all  the  privations  of  this  nnsatis- 
fiM!tory  warfare,  the  bold  bearing  and  undaunted  look  stamped  these 
hardy  Teterans,  as  of  that  same  fearless  race  which  had  fought  and  con- 
qoered  at  Cressy  and  Ag^oourt,  at  Victoria*  and;Waterloo — and  more 
recently  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  and  Indus,— whilst  led  on  by  a 
Gongfa,  a  Napier,  and  a  Harry  Smith, — had  caused  the  far  east  to  re- 
sound with  the  bud  fame  of  their  gallant  and  immortal  deeds ! 
•  ••••• 

The  insertion  of  the  foUowbg  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Block 
Drift  during  the  period  above  alluded  to,  may  not  perhaps,  here  be 
deemed  quite  out  of  place  :— 

'^  Aher  the  tcnls  of  a  burning  hot  day,  the  camp,  in  tbe  quiet  stillness 
of  the  evening,  presented  a  beautiful  sight  as  it  suoidenly  appeared  to  our 
view,  on  surmounting  one  of  the  undulating  green  slopes,  thickly  dotted 
with  the  flowering  mimosa,  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Kaffirland. 
Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  the  country,  from  the  effect  of  the 
late  rains,  is  now  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green,  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  white  canvass  city  spread  out  at  our  feet. 

*^  Colond  Slade,  who  commands  the  first  division,  has  the  name  of 
beioff  a  flrst-rate  officer,  and  on  approaching  his  camp,  every  thing 
wUen  met  our  sight  appc^ired  fully  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  for  all  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  military  order  and  re^arity.  The  force  at  pre- 
sent under  his  (orders  consists  of  a  party  of  Royal  Artillery  and  Sappers 
aad  Miners,  some  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  27th,  45th,  and  90th 
regiments,  part  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  besides  the  native  levies 
imder  my  superintendence ;  the  latter  amounting  when  assembled,  to  be- 
tween 1600  and  2000  m^i  of  every  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

**  The  first  person  I  met  on  entering  the  camp  was  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
knd,  who  haa  lately  arrived  from  Waterloo  Bay  ;  he  kindhr  invited  me 
to  dimer  and  introduced  me  to  my  immediate  commandant,  Cfolonel  Slade, 
whose  frank,  soldier-like  manner  was  highly  prepossessing.  The  ffenenil 
Imd  eome  to  Block  Drift  for  the  purpose  of  naving  a  conference  with  some 
of  Ae  Kaffir  chiefr,  the  result  of  whidi  is  that  they  have  been  required 
«o  give  up  20,000  head  of  (plundered)  cattle,  2500  muskets,  and  to 
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in  a  few  dozen  ruBty  firelocks,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  being  in- 
troduced to  this  renowned  warrior,  who,  during  the  last  war  of  1884, 
committed  such  depredations  on  the  colony.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of 
finding  him  in  all  &e  beauty  of  unadorned  nature,  or  merely  env^oped 
in  his  leopard-skin  kaross,  I  beheld  a  mean-looking  old  mau,  evidently 
the  worse  for  liquor,  with  a  bare  and  closely-shayed  head,  a  most  villan- 
ons  expression  of  countenance,  as  black  as  my  boot,  and  rigged  out  in  a 
blue  diplomatic  uniform,  plentifully  bedizened  with  gold  lace^  and  said  to 
have  been  a  present  from  Lord  Glenelg ! 

'*  I  commenced  the  conversation  by  telling  him,  through  an  interpreter, 
.that  his  fame  having  reached  the  remotest  limits  of  the  world,  I  had  come 
from  England  purposely  to  behold  so  renowned  a  hero,  and  hoped  I  saw 
him  in  the  full  eujoyment  of  health.  His  swarthy  majesty,  afler  listening 
with  royal  condescension  to  this  eloquent  and  appropriate  address,  widely 
opened  an  enormous  mouth  and  displayed  a  most  capital  set  of  teeth,  but 
remained  so  long  in  this  unaccountable  and  ludicrous  posture,  that  at 
last,  losing  all  patience,  I  in  a  most  uncourtier  like  manner  turned  on  my 
heel,  and  proceeded  to  examine  his  brother  '  Ned/  and  a  chief  counsellor, 
or  Pakati,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory.  Both  these  illustrious 
individuals  were  in  the  primitive  Kaffir  costume,  consisting  merely  of  a 
sort  of  Etruscan  mantle  of  ox-hide,  cast  over  the  shoulder,  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as  Hercules  is  depicted  with  the  Nemean  spoils.  However, 
.the  Illustrated  London  News  has  so  faithfully  pourtrayed  these  <  gen- 
tlemen in  black,'  that  I  shall  waste  no  more  time  on  the  subject. 

*'  On  the  arrival  of  my  baggage- waggon  with  tent,  &c.,  this  will  be  my 
head-quarters,  from  whence  1  shall  be  able  successively  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent posts,  occupied  by  the  various  native  levies  under  my  charge,  and 
widely  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  country  ;  however,  nothing  in  the 
fighting  way  can  be  done  imtil  the  expiration  of  the  present  truce,  and 
although  Sandilla  shows  some  disposition  to  be  saucy,  it  is  generally 
imaffined  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  had  die 
trouble  of  coming  h^e  for  nothing. 

'<  This  morning  at  daylight,  I  had  a  delight^l  bathe  in  the  Chumie, 
enjoying,  under  a  beautiful  dear  cascade,  all  the  luxury  of  a  shower-bath, 
canopied  with  dark  foliage,  firom  whence  was  suspended  the  oblong  matted 
nest  of  a  pretty  little  bird,  resembling  the  baya  of  India,  which,  as  yoa 
may  recollect,  builds  its  waving  habitation  in  the  same  manner  over  the 
tanks  and  bowries. 

*'  AA&r  breakfasting  at  the  mess  tent  of  the  90th,  I  paraded  one  of 
mj  Fingoe  corps,  and  FalstafiTs  regiment  was  verily  a  joke  to  it;  some 
of  these  sable  warriors  beinfi^  armed  with  assec^Ts.  others  with  dubs,  a  few 
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staoding  at  1 13  deg.*  Yet  spite  of  all  this  grilling — with  the  exception 
of  my  ejes  being  affected  by  the  glare — I  never  felt  better  in  my  life ; 
bat  the  tents  are  complete  furnaces,  enough  to  fry  a  salamander;  and  after 
concluding  my  epistle,  I  shall  stroll  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Chumie, 
in  hopes  of  finding  shade,  and  some  degree  of  coolness  beneath  the  thick 
foliage  of  its  oveihang^g  trees. 

"Nov,  7th,  1846. — After  concocting  the  above,  I  was  fairiy  driven 
out  by  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  tent,  and  takin^my  old  double-barrelled 
gun,  I  wandered  along  the  edge  of  the  iiver,  in  nopes  of  getting  a  few 
shots  at  quail,  which  at  this  season  are  very  plentiful,  or  fsdling  in  with 
some  of  the  numerous  little  black-faced  monkeys  often  seen  gambolling 
here  amidst  the  branches  overhead  ;  but  coolness  was  the  chief  object  of 
my  research ;  and  wearied  with  the  pursuit  of  this  phantom,  I  at  fast  lay 
down  under  a  shady  bush,  and  what  with  the  excessive  sultriness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  stream,  soon  found  myself  in 
the  land  of  Nod.  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  a  rustling  in  the 
thick  underwood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  when  my  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  spot,  I  saw  an  animal  in  the  act  of  drinking^  tfien 
crept  down  another,  and  a  third.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
movements  of  these  unknown  creatures,  which  caused  me  to  pause  ere  I 
let  drive  both  barreb  amongst  them — when,  ere  1  pulled  the  trigger,  one 
of  them,  affcer  drinking,  suddenly  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  and  to  my  asto- 
nishment they  proved  to  be  neither  more  or  less  than  Kaflir  women,  who, 
closely  wrapped  in  their  garments  of  hairy  skins,  looked  so  like  the  beasts 
of  the  chase,  that  I  was  within  an  ace  of  being  guilty  of  woman  slaughter ! 
Had  such  an  accident  occurred,  and  Mr.  Pringlef  been  still  in  this  world 
to  record  it,  what  a  strong  case  would  he  not  have  made  of  the  barbarous 
transaction  !'* 

At  the  period  of  our  arrival  at  Block  Drift,  the  state  of  affiiirs  seemed 
to  prognosticate  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  Maoomo,  weary  of 
6ghting,  and  longing  for  his  accustomed  carousals  at  Fort  Beaufort,  was 
bringing  in  arms  and  cattle  by  driblets,  and  negotiating  for  the  surrender 
of  himself  and  family ;  whilst  SandiUa  with  his  followers,  bivouacked  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chumie,  had  obtained  a  further  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, under  pretence  of  considering  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  him. 
When  these  terms  were  first  named  to  Sandilla,  it  was  intimated 
that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  would  be  glad  to  have  a  personal  con- 
ference with  him  at  his  (the  general's)  tent.  Sandilla  demurred.  "  In 
my  country,''  said  the  officer  who  held  the  parly,  "  it  is  customary  for  the 
young  to  come  to  the  old  ;*'  ^'and  in  my  country,''  replied  the  son  of 
Gaika,  "  we  conclude  peace  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  in  camp ;  let  your 
general  come  here." 

There  was  a  cutting  sarcasm  in  this  allusion  to  the  "  field  of  battle," 
whither  the  exulting  Kaffirs  had  so  lately  followed  our  troops  after  their 
reverses  in  the  Amatola ;  but  the  insolence  of  the  barbarian  was  at  the 
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howeyeTy  as  regards  this  said  interview,  the  mountain  being  unwilHng  to 
go  to  Mabomet-^Mah(wiet  was  Oain  to  go  to  the  mountain. 

The  apparent  result  of  this  oon^Breooe  was,  further  delays,  and  pro- 
l(»iged  truces,  in  order — as  Sandilla  now  sud — to  giye  him  time  to  col- 
lect the  arms  and  cattle  required ;  during  all  this  negotiation,  a  force  of 
nearly  10,000  effective  men  was  lying  idle,  though  in  perfect  readiness, 
and  straining  in  the  slips  to  be  at  their  barbarous  foe  I 

But  the  <%ject  of  the  wily  Kaffir  was  evidently  to  procrastinate  and 
gun  time,  until  the  grass  should  wither  under  the  summer  heats,  and 
with  it  he  foresaw,  must  also  cease  our  means  of  transport,  and  conae* 
quently  all  hostile  operations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Blodc  Drift  being  now  likely,  for  a  most  indefinite  period,  to  form  my 
head-quarters,  I  resolved,  whenever  duty  allowed  me  to  be  there,  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  120  deg.  of  Faiirenheit  would  admit  of.  Accord- 
ingly, oa  the  arrival  of  my  bi^gag^-waggon,  it  was  duly  inserted  into 
the  mie  of  defence,  composed  of  those  veUdes  which  ran  ^*  Africander^ 
ftshion  round  the  precincts  of  the  camp  ;  the  horses  were  securely  fastened 
to  its  whe^  and  whilst  it  served  as  a  snug  habitation  for  my  attendants,  I 
pitched  a  large  marquee  for  my  own  residence,  and  was  admitted,  through 
the  kindness  of  Colonel  Slade  and  the  officers  of  die  90th,  a  member  of 
their  excellent  mess,  where  1  soon  found  myself  quite  at  home ;  nor  can  I 
omit  this  opportunity  of  testifying  the  obligations  I  was  ever  under  to  tha;t 
n^endid  corps,  whilst  serving  under  their  gallant  chief,  who  always 
afforded  me  every  assistance  and  support  in  the  execution  of  my  seyml 
duties. 

Time,  meanwhile,  ^'ore  on  apace,  day  followed  day,  and  week  was  added 
to  week,  all  passed  in  a  succession  of  interviews  and  palavers  with  Kaffir 
chie&,  consultations  with  missionaries,  truces  constantly  renewed,  the  oc- 
sional  delivery  of  a  few  rusty  firelocks,  starved  oxen  and  lame  ponies  ;  in 
short,  in  most  able  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Sandilla  and  his  coadjutors 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  obtaining  delay. 

The  excessive  heat  to  which  we  were  exposed  at  this  idle  period,  b  not 
to  be  conceived ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  camp, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  placed  in  a  sort  of  basin,  which  concentrated  as  in 
a  common  focus  the  6ery  particles  of  heat,  or  to  the  inadequate  means  of 
shelter  afforded  by  the  small,  single  walled  bell  tents,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  experience  of  lifo  passed  under  canvass  in  India,  I 
never  felt  such  inconvenience  in  this  respect,  as  during  my  occaaioBal 
and  temporary  residence  at  Block  Drift. 

The  delights  of  so  enviable  a  state  of  existence  were  enhanced  by  ekmds 
of  dust,  sometimes  raised  by  a  sharp  south-easterly  wind,  at  others  by 
the  burning  breath  of  the  north,  which,  sweeping  over  the  great  Karroos, 
came  like  blasts  from  the  infernal  regions  to  fry  our  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets,  to  shrivel  up  our  parched  frames,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
now  vertical  sun,  to  bUster  the  delicate  hands,  cheeks,  and  nose  of  some, 
whilst  on  others  it  produced  the  equally  unpleasant  effisct  of  causing  deep 
bloody  fissures  on  the  lips  ;  a  source  kA  cruel  martyrdom  whenever  the 
moutn  was  brought  into  play,  either  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  speaking, 
or  having  a  hearty  laugh,  for  such  we  oft-times  mdulged  in,  spite  of  our 
manifold  discomforts. 
The  inconveniences  above  alluded  to  were  particularly  foH  by  the  po6« 
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^ I  ^Vfy  white  sldni  and  flaxen  locks;  tbaae  poor  fallows*  ba«ds  and 

fcea  wcro  iraquondj,  spite  of  grease  and  pomatumi  an  tntice  luasf 
of  blister  and  sores ;  and  one  unfortunate  vigbt  I  remember*  whose  dis« 
figured  eovBtenanoe  ever  recalled  to  mind  a  well  basted  rich  plnm* 
grading! 

Nor  were  the  swarthiest  and  most  weather-hardened  amongst  wk 
entirely  proof  against  these  united  attaeks  of  the  soorohipg  Phcabus  and 
Aery  ^olas  of  the  south;  and  never  did  I  more  strongly  advocate  against 
**  rmeal"  than  after  the  first  regular  peeling  my  face  ezperieneed  at  their 
hanosy  for  instead  of  the  usual  blistering  process,  it  used  in  lai^e  flakes  to 
slough  off  its  outward  covering,  and  then,  snake-like,  shine  forth  in  all  the 
Uooming  freshness  of  a  new  garment. 

In  addition  to  this  excessive  heat,  we  were  moreover  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  opposite  extremes  of  wet  and  cold.  Occasionally,  after  experiweing 
whirlwinds  of  simoon<like  blasts,  dense  masses  of  clouds  would  gradually 
eoogregate  along  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills ;  then  woidd  follow 
a  p«Caet  qalmy  a  death-like  stillness,  as  if  exbau^ed  nature  were  at  her  lasl 
dying  gasp ;  the  most  unaccountable  feeling  of  heaviness,  lassitude,  and 
kmgnor  appeared  at  onee  to  pervade  man  and  beast ;  the  horses  despondingly 
hnog  their  heads,  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  had  in  it  a  low,  plaintive,  aftd 
melanoholy  sound — all  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  appeared  as  in  a 
tranaa,  when  suddenly,  during  this  dreamy  stillness,  forked  vivid  lightning 
woold  dart  from  the  electric  charged  vapours,  the  thunder  crashed  over" 
head  in  deafisning  peaU^<- 

—  Not  from  one  lone  doud, 
But  every  mountain  now  bath  found  a  tongue, 
Winterbera  answers  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  Amatola,  who  call  on  her  aloud  ! 

Next  came  down — not  torrents  of  rain — but  very  sheets  of  water,  deluging 
in  an  instant  the  camp,  over  which  then  often  swept  a  furious  chilling  blast, 
uprooting  many  a  frail  canvass  tenement,  and  obliging  their  now  drenched 
and  shivering  inmates  to  seek  refuge  wherever  ^ey  could,  creeping  for 
wannth  under  blankets,  sheep  skins,  horse  cloths,  or  other  covering,  wnich 
might  be  at  hand. 

Ye  grumblers  at  the  mutability  of  our  English  climate,  be  reconciled  to 
your  £Eite,  when  reflecting^  on  these  weather-oock  propensities  of  a  South 
A&ican  summer — for  in  me  course  of  a  few  short  hours  I  have  often  he^e 
seen  the  thermometer  sink  from  120  deg.  in  the  shade,  to  within  a  few 
d^nrees  of  the  fireerinfi^  point ! 

Such,  however,  is  me  unaccountable  salubrity  of  this  distant  part  of 
the  world,  that —  in  spite  of  these  great  and  sudden  variations  of  tem- 
perature, together  with  exposure  to  its  utmost  influence,  added  to  a  life 
of  inactivity  (with  the  soldier  a  frequent  cause  of  sickness),  there  was 
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such  food  as  the  neighbooihood  of  the  camp  afforded^  together  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  barley  or  Indian  com ;  for,  owing  to  the  iusufficieiicy 
and  inefficiency  of  the  meaas  of  transport,  and  the  distance  of  land 
carrii^^*  there  was  always  some  screw  loose  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, by  which  the  army  was  often  but  indifferently  supplied  both  with 
provisions  and  dry  forage. 

This  sort  of  Bedouin  life,  passed  in  the  open  air,  was  preferable — ^yen 
during  the  hottest  weather — to  the  sweltering  closeness  under  canyass  at 
Block  Drift,  in  those  furnace-like  tents,  to  escape  fipom  whose  smothering 
influence,  I  frequently  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped  forth  in  quest  of 
fresh  air. 

Yet  the  inmates  of  that  camp,  confined  as  they  were  for  so  many  weeks 
to  its  limits  or  their  immediate  yicinity,  still  managed  somehow  to  dissi- 
pate ennui,  and  kill  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  the  eariy  hour  of  "reveille,"  whilst  the  young  mom  was  still  in 
"  russet  clad,  parties  might  be  seen  strolling  down,  with  camp-stool  and 
towels  in  hand,  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Chumie,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  their  matutinal  ablutions. 

The  stream,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  from  the  camp,  leapt  in 
a  mimic  cascade  over  opposing  rocks  into  a  deep,  clear,  and  transparent 
pool,  overshadowed  by  a  magnificent  tree,  the  character  of  whose  dark 
foliage  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  northern  yew,  whilst  its 
giffantic  arms  extending  like  tiiose  of  the  Italian  pine,f  oyercano|ned 
bnght  walls  of  blossoming  verdure,  from  whose  waving  boughs  gracefully 
depended  an  aeriel  city  of  hanging  nests,  thickly  peopled  by  the  Indian 
baya  bird ;  which  reflected  in  tiie  waters  below,  often  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  hard,  smootii,  sandy  flooring  beneath  their  transparent  surface. 

In  a  more  shady  spot. 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feigned, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  bathed,  nor  Nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted. 

At  the  gray  dawn  of  day,  tiiis  embowered  spot  was  as  silent  and  secluded 
as  could  have  been  desired,  even  by  the  Naids  and  Dryads  of  die  sur- 
roundin|^  scene ;  untenanted  then  by  aught  save  the  chuping  tenants  of 
die  waving  nests — some  stray  rakish  monkey,  returning  maybe  from  a 
nocturnal  revel — or  the  dusky  attenuated  forms  of  a  few  Ks&r  women, 
bearing  on  their  heads,  towards  the  camp,  heavy  burdens  of  grass  and 
firewood,  who  picking  their  way  across  the  stream  over  the  slippery  fnw^- 
ments  of  rock,  would,  for  a  second,  pause  to  scan  the  white  forms  of  the 
Amariezi  (English),  and  then,  with  noiseless  tread,  pursue  their  course 
olently. 

Far  different  as  day  advanced,  became  the  scene  at  this  now  frequented 
spot,  to  which  the  soldiers  and  camp  followers  all  eagerly  crowded,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  the  bath,  as  for  that  most  unromantic  one  of 
cleansing  their  soiled  clothes. 
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IrattUed  and  defiled,  seemed  angrily  to  frown  on  suob  unprecedented 

JBtmSKHI. 

Gentle  Cbnmie  !  beneficent  Naid !  tby,  kindness  was,  spite  of  such 
casual  frowns,  universally  bestowed  alike  on  all ;  and  without  thy  cooling, 
shadowy,  and  reyiving  influence,  sad  indeed  would  hare  been  the  fate  of 
yon  sun-stricken,  heat-Uasted  camp ! 

The  earhr  morning  bath  was,  tnerefore,  generally  speaking,  the  first 
more  of  tne  idlers  of  the  camp ;  then  followed,  maybe,  a  lounge  to  the 
cattle  kraal,  to  examine  and  descant  on  the  merits  of  the  horses  either 
freshly  captured  &om,  or  given  up  by  the  Kaffirs.  After  breakfast 
some  would  stroll  down  to  the  former  residence  of  the  political  agent  for 
this  part  of  Kaffiiiand,  where  Macomo  (who  had  now  surrendered)  was 
with  his  numerous  wives  and  children,  comfortably  located  in  a  sort  of 
shed  or  outhouse — to  him  a  princely  palace ! 

The  Kaffir  chief,  here  to  his  heart's  content,  revelled  in  beef  and 
brandy — ^the  former  in  government  rations,  the  latter  the  gift  of  his 
many  viators  from  the  camp,  who,  to  the  importunities  of  his  queens  for 
•*  nSxelah,''  were  equally  profuse  in  gifts  of  tobacco  ;  in  short,  never  was 
there  a  more  complete  set  of  beggars  than  the  whole  of  this  said  royal 
lamilyj  and  even  the  eldest  princess :  the  fascinating  Miss  Macomo — 
amidst  the  deepest  flirtations  with  her  many  admirers  amongst  our  young 
officers — would  ever  solicit,  in  the  most  engaging  and  irresistible  manner, 
their  **  sixpenees,"  as  a  token  of  aflecticm. 

Others  amongst  the  numerous  worshippers  of  dolcefar  niente,  might 
be  seen  lounging  listlessly  about,  throwing  the  assegai,  or  bartering  with 
Kaffir  women  for  brass  armlets,  beaded  ornaments,  or  bundles  of  grass  ; 
tin  at  last  the  excessive  heat  would  drive  all  hands  for  shelter,  either 
under  the  waggons,  to  some  arbours  rudely  fashioned  of  boughs  and 
reeds,  or  else  to  the  banks  of  the  Chumie,  with  its  cool,  dear  waters  and 
lefreshinff  shades. 

Hien  uie  sporting  characters  of  the  force  got  up  races  and  steeple- 
diases  ;  but  the  education  of  the  Kaffir  ponies  in  the  important  point  of 
**  fencing"  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  consequently  many  were  the 
"purls"  over  hurdles,  and  "spills*'  into  ditches  wherewith  they  indulged 
mm  Tenturous  riders;  two  or  three  broken  heads  and  dislocated 
shoulders  being  the  sad  consequence  of  this  want  of  civilisation  amongst 
Amakosa  equine  species. 

Still,  spite  of  broken  heads,  these  sporting  performances  proved  a  wel- 
come occupation  and  amusement,  both  to  officers  and  men  ;  they  used  all 
to  flock  down  to  the  race-course,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  equestrian 
performances,  purses  would  be  made  for  foot-races  amongst  the  soldiers, 
which  were  frequently  contested  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  in  short,  every 
thing  was  done  by  our  considerate  and  able  commander,  G>lonel  Slade, 
to  make  all  as  happy  and'  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  admit  of.     Althowrh  a  strict  <i:a/>mlinarian  and  an  acknowledjzred 
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acoordingly  moanted  a  portion  of  H^  Fiogoe  levy  on  bonai,  or  nAm 
half-staired  ponies,  captured  from  or  surrendered  by  the  enemy;  to 
identify  them  if  stolen  from  the  Camp  Kraal,  or  bemg  otherwise  not 
forthcoming,  they  were  all  neatly  *'  hog^*'  and  <^  docked."  The  General 
would  take  upon  himself  to  g^rant  neither  saddles  nor  bridles  for  the  uMof 
my  embryo  corps,  and  as  the  gallant  horsemen  were  likewise  mostly  un*' 
provided  with  trousers — that  very  requisite  part  of  equestrian  equipment 
^-and  in  some  cases  equaUy  guiltless  of  snirts  and  jackets,  it  must  Iw 
acknowledged,  though  with  pain  I  make  the  admission,  that  they  scarcely 
equalled,  in  appearance  the  7th  Dragoons,  and  that  my  '^  Blacks,"  if 
bngaded  with  the  Household  troops,  might  possibly  have  been  thrown 
somewhat  in  the  shade  by  the  better  appointed  '^  Blues." 

Still,  though  I  say  it  who  should  not,  the  **  Irregular  Horse*'  waa 
certainly  a  most  striking  and  imposing  looking  corps,  and  those  AMoaa 
^sans  culotte"  *' Black  Guards  thus  served  up  au  naturely  always 
reminded  me — such  is  the  force  of  early  associations— -of  what  I  had  in 
school-boy  days,  read  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  of  Hannibal,  or  Jug^urthal 

These  ebony  '*  death  and  glory  boys"  were  headed  by  an  ensim  of  the 
90th  Light  InJantry,  who  became'thereby  suddenly  exalted  (though  without 
the  pay)  into  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry,  whose  staff  consisted  :  the 
adjutant,  of  a  late  serjeant-major  of  cavalry,  a  drunken  old  f^ow,  longsinoe 
discharged  from  the  service  ;  whilst  the  post  of  ouarter-master  was  filled 
by  an  ancient  pensioner  of  infaotry.  With  such  tools  and  such  mate- 
rials to  work  on,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  if  the  Fingoe  irregulars 
— spite  of  bare  backs  (both  in  men  and  horses),  soon  by  their  brilliani 
performances  elicited  universal  admiration,  and  '^  witched  the  wondering 
camp  vrith  noble  horsemanship." 

Although,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  1st  division  was  little  troubled  witb 
unnecessary  drills,  brigade  field  days  and  other — in  this  case— usdesf  ex- 
hibitions  of  pipe-clay  and  martinetism  ;  the  gaUant  native  levies  were  oeca« 
rionally  called  upon  to  display  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  bush  fighting, 
and  to  initiate  weir  European  companions  in  the  elaborate  mysterieeof 
African  warfare,  and  the  levying  of  ^'  black  mail." 

For  this  purpose  the  services  of  the  cattle  kraal  were  gieatly  in  requi- 
sition, the  oxen  being  taken  to  some  neighbouring  pasture  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  portion  of  the  native  troops,  whilst  another  body 
enacted  the  part  of  assailants,  and  endeavoured  forcibly  to  carry  off  the 
herd. 

This  attack  and  defence  of  what  is  held  most  precious  in  life  by  the 
natives  of  Southern  Africa,  soon  brought  into  play  all  their  charactMiftie 
attributes  of  savage  warfare,  the  plunder  of  cattle  being  ever  the  chief 
object  of  hostilities  in  this  part  of  the  world :  and  both  parties  forgetting 
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owing  to  any  spirit  of  forbearance  displayed  by  the  respective 
but  rather  thanks  to  the  blank  cartridges  with  which  their  i 
ffllcd. 

The  chief  sufferers  in  the  firay  were  the  unfortunate  oxen, 
course  of  these  sham  fights  underwent  all  the  painfiil  vicissiti 
and  real  warfare.  They  were  captured  and  re-captiured,  seized, 
a  dozen  times  during  the  day ;  and  what  with  firing,  shoutir 
and  blows,  the  poor  devils  were,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fig 
scared  out  of  their  seven  senses,  driven  nearly  to  madness,  ai 
so  ofF  their  legs. 

Captain  Hogg's  native  levy  was  particularly  well  tra 
'*  cattle  lifting*'  warfare.  It  consisted  of  about  600  Hott 
this  active  and  able  officer  had  brought  into  an  admirable 
dency,  and  they  had  during  the  course  of  the  campaign 
most  valuable  services,  a  great  portion  of  the  roughest 
there  was  so  much  roughing)  having  devolved  on  them  f 
Mounted  Rifles. 

Whenever  a  hard  day's  fag  was  required,  either  to  escor 
take  charge  of  captured  cattle,  or  dislodge  a  formidable  bo 
firom  the  fastnesses  of  the  bush,  Captain  Hogg's  corps  wa 
called  upon,  and  both  commander  and  men  were  admirably 
enduring  the  hardships  of  this  sort  of  rough  gfuerilla  warfar 

Active,  endming,  and  wiry, — unimpeded  by  aught  save  the: 
cartouche  belt,  without  the  encumbrances  of  tents  or  < 
equipped  in  the  easy  and  serviceable  dress  of  a  broad  bri 
(>ow"  hat,  a  fustian  jacket,  leather  ^*  crackers,"  and  she 
'*  veldt-schoon,"— these  hardy,  wiUing  fellows,  would  at  a  mo 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  at  any  season  or  in  any  *< 
off  whenever  required  ;  and  with  their  indefatigable  lead 
similarly  attired,  and  '<  footing"  it  along  at  their  head  (fo 
point  of  sharing  all  their  fatigues  and  privations),  frequently 
die  moat  astonishing  marches,  both  as  to  time  and  distai 
which  would  have  utterly  crippled  any  European  troops  of  i 

Such  had  been,  since  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  c 
life  led  by  this  active  partban  leader  and  his  tawny  guerilla 
period  they  had  been  constantly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  colony  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
skirmishers  and  pioneers  to  the  army,  in  short,  in  every  v 
dra  most  efficioit  services. 

Captain  Hogg  has  lately  returned  to  England,  to  reap, 
hoped, — the  due  reward  ror  his  indefatigiu>le  exertions  d 
Kaffir  war. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MADAME  DV  BARRI. 

BT  DUDLE7  COSTELLO,  YSq, 

Pabt  I. 

Her  Birth— Her  Arriv^al  in  Paris— The  Rue  de  k  Feronnerie— The  Diamond  Ring 
— Jean  Du  Bani— Lebd— The  Snpper— Her  Conquest  of  the  King— Her  Em- 
pire over  him— Her  Marriage— Hatred  of  the  ChoiseuU— Court  Intrigues— Her 
f^esentatiou. 

Vaucouleuks,  in  Lorraine,  has  been  destined  on  two  different  occa- 
sions to  give  birth  to  women  who  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  France — the  first  to  exalt  them  when  they  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb^the  last  to  degrade  them  in  their  fullest  splendour.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Joan  of  Arc  was  bom,  and 
when  barely  twenty  years  of  age  had  rescued  her  country  from  the  yoke 
of  Endand,  and  firmly  established  Charles  VII.  on  the  throne ;  her 
name  has  come  down  to  us  bright  with  glory,  unsullied  in  maiden  fame, 
and  the  only  regret  that  her  memory  awakens  is  the  cruel  manner  of  her 
death.  In  the  same  village,  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  later,  while 
the  career  of  monarchy  in  France  was  yet  unchecked,  another  Joan  was 
bom,  who,  in  her  twenty -fourth  year,  became  absolute  mistress  of  a  king, 
the  vilest  France  had  ever  known,  whose  vices  powerfully  aided  that  im- 
pulse which  swept  his  Successor  from  the  throne  of  Charles  VII.,  and  de- 
laged  the  country  in  blood ;  her  name  also  has  reached  us,  but  with  no 
hido  of  glory  around  it,  with  no  reputation  save  that  of  personal  beauty, 
and  regretted  only  because  the  circumstances  attendant  on  her  death 
were  equally  public  and  nearly  as  cruel. 

Jeanne  Vaubemier — in  after  years  the  celebrated  Madame  du  Barri — 
first  saw  the  light  at  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  year  1744.  All 
that  is  known  of  her  family  is,  that  her  father,  Gomart  Vaubemier,  was 
an  obscure  official  in  the  rarmer-general's  department ;  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  induce  a  rich  contractor  named  Billard  Dumonceau,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Vaucouleurs,  to  hold  his  infant  daughter 
at  the  baptismal  font.  Fifteen  years  pass  away,  in  the  course  of  which 
Gomart  appears  to  have  died  leaving  his  widow  and  daughter  in  such 
poor  circumstances  that  they  were  fain  to  abandon  their  native  place  and 
seek  an  existence  in  that  city  which  is  in  France  the  haven  of  every  one's 
wishes,  the  arena  in  which  the  battle  of  life  is  fought  with  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success.  At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  Jeanne  Vauber- 
nier  and  her  mother  set  out  for  Paris,  with  no  money,  it  is  trae,  but  not 
without  hope,  for  the  young  have  it  implanted  in  their  nature,  and  what 
mother  ever  gazed  on  the  beauty  of  her  daughter  without  predicting  a 
future  brilliant  as  hope  could  paint  it. 
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Neither  oonld  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  as  she  traversed  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  the  rude  wicker-work  waggon  which  bore  her  from  the  countiT>  with  its 
k>ng  team,  and  heavy  creating  wheels,  have  pictured  to  herself  that  the 
time  might  come,  when  her  own  magnificence  should  eclipse  the  splendour 
of  all  the  gay  equipages  which  now  bespattered  her  humble  vehicle,  of  all 
the  erand  hotels  at  which  she  now  gazed  with  so  much  astonishment,  and 
of  all  the  luxury  of  lace,  and  diamonds,  and  rich  liveries  which  now  met 
her  eyes  at  every  turn  !  She,  who  had  nothing  but  the  beauty  which  her 
motlier  so  fondly  cherished  ! 

But  beauty  liad,  long  before  her  time,  wrought  wondrous  miracles. 
A  little  tomed-up  nose  had  nearly  subverted  an  empire,  and — rustic  as 
Ae  was — hers  was  not  a  mind  to  be  insensible  to  the  uses  to  which  charms 
such  as  she  possessed  might  be  turned.  It  would  seem  by  the  sequel, 
whatever  were  the  anticipations  she  formed,  she  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
her  natural  advantages. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Madame  Vaubemier  addressed  herself  to  the  only 
person  who  could  render  her  any  assistance.  This  was  Jeanne's  rich 
godfietther,  now  M.  Dumonceau,  who  acquitted  himself  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  obligations  he  had  assumed  by  sending  his  god-child  to  be 
educated  at  the  convent  of  Ssunte  Aure  and  oy  affording  some  trifling  aid 
to  her  mother.  Henceforward,  we  hear  notmng  more  either  of  her  who 
daimed  the  closest  affinity  in  blood  to  Jeanne,  or  of  him  who  had  vica- 
riously undertaken  a  parent's  duty.  Even  when  a  king's  mistress  and 
revdling  in  all  the  deughts  that  power  and  wealth  could  give,  her  heart 
was  never  hardened  towards  her  kind,  and  it  may  be  justly  assumed  that 
she  would  not  have  neglected  her  mother,  had  she  lived  to  witness  the 
diange  in  her  fortunes — nor  altogether  have  abandoned  the  rich  con- 
tractor whose  vocation  must  of  necessity  have  made  him  a  court  suitor, 
when  her  word  had  become  law.  Her  only  grief  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
dJswpatred  fife  she  led,  may  have  been  the  loss  of  her  mother — a  promi- 
nent r^^  that  death  had  prevented  any  demonstration  of  gratitude  to- 
wards me  man  who  had  shown  her  kindness  in  her  earliest  need. 

Her  stay  at  the  convent  must  have  been  a  brief  one,  for  at  the  age  of 
nxteen  we  find  her  apprenticed  to  a  Madame  Labille,  marckande  des 
modes,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie  ;  but,  in  adopting  this  new  calling, 
which  was  not  held  in  the  hiehest  esteem,  perhaps  from  a  sentiment  of 
lespect  for  her  family,  she  changed  her  patronymic  to  Langon,  imder 
which  name  she  was  for  some  time  known. 

Before  we  speak  of  her  career  in  the  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie,  and  we 
diall  do  so  with  discreet  brevity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  describe  what 
nature  of  street  it  was  and  what  its  attractions  for  the  roues  of  Paris  who 
haunted  it. 

The  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie,  in  which  the  best  king  who  ever  reigned  in 
France  was  assassinated,  was  one  of  the  oldest  streets  of  old  Paris,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  wore  an  aspect  which  in  spite  of 
^  dianges  effected  by  a  sanguinary  and  destructive  revolution,  and  the 
improvements  of  the  empire  and  the  restoration,  still  speaks  of  the  past. 
Biult  against  the  antique  church  of  the  Innocents  and  coverinc^  one  of  its 
four  sides,  it  looked  in  one  direction  on  all  that  was  most  sombrei  on  the 
otfier  on  all  that  was  most  c^y— on  tiie  gloom  of  death  and  on  the  glitter 
of  Bfe.  On  one  side  was  the  cemetery,  on  tiie  other  the  market  place. 
The  dd  diurch  of  tiie  Holy  Innocents  with  its  octagonal  tower  and  the 
blade  crosKS  of  the  cemetery,  occupied  the  space  which  is  now  the 
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maiket ;  and  the  high  tombs,  the  pillory,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  JSaUe  aux  DrapSy  and  the  grated  galleries  which  ISormed  three 
sides  of  the  cemetery  and  were  filled  with  skeletons,  vdth  lofts  aboye  them, 
containing  countless  skuils-^what  was  called,  in  short,  the  Chamier  des 
Innocens — all  these  objects  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  on  the  neighbonring 
houses  at  whose  feet  thousands  of  market-women  set  out  their  daily 
produce,  and  where  numberless  public  writers  drove  their  busy  trade. 

The  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie  consisted  altogether  of  dressmakers'  shops, 
which  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  shone  resplendent  with 
their  bright  wares,  and  gaudily  painted  signs,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  widely  projecting  pent-house  roofe,  beneath  which  all  that  could 
please  the  eye  for  brilliancy  of  colour  and  beauty  of  form,  was  displayed. 
And  the  crowds  who  thronged  thither  were  as  remarkable  as  the  street 
itself.  Mousquetaires,  red,  black,  and  gray,  ^^  with  all  th&r  tromperiej** 
unfledged  abbes,  amorous  clerks,  sated  marquises,  aged  councillors,  knights 
of  industry,  gallant  swindlers,  gulls  of  all  descriptions,  and  lovers  of 
pleasure  of  every  kind,  filled  the  shops,  and  lounged  over  the  counters 
from  morning  till  night,  talking  soft  nonsense  or  whispering  inridious 
proposals  to  the  pretty  grisettes,  whose  lively  tongues,  and  mocking 
langhter,  offered  no  impediment  to  the  full  employment  of  their  busy 
fingers*  The  atmosphere  of  the  street  had  also  a  character  of  its  own ; 
delicate  perfumes  mingled  their  odours  with  those  of  the  vegetables  set 
out  on  the  pavement — and  musk  and  mer^chale  contended  for  the  palm 
with  thyme  and  celery. 

On  one  hand  might  be  seen  servants  with  baskets  on  their  arms,  dic- 
tating love-letters  and  farewells  to  dirty  half-starved  public  writers  in 
ruffles  ;  on  the  other,  gorgeous  carriages  covered  with  armorial  bearings 
filed  beneath  the  cemetery  walls,  wlnle  every  breath  of  air  set  in  motion 
the  fflgns  of  the  shops,  which  bore,  in  letters  of  gold  on  azure  or  vermi- 
lion ground,  inscriptions  such  as  these :  —  A  la  Poupee  de  la  Rue  Saint* 
Honor^,  au  Secret  de  pUure,  It  la  Toilette  de  Lesbie,  an  Miroir  des  Graces, 
or,  k  la  Ceinture  de  Venus.  In  short,  the  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie  was  an 
epitome  of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  shops  in  tiiis  street  that  Jeanne  Vaubemier,  or 
Mademoiselle  Lan^on,  took  her  first  lessons  in  the  science  of  coquetry, 
and  acquired  the  art  of  dressing  and  decorating  herself  with  the  taste 
which  led  to  many  subsequent  triumphs.  Her  enemies  often  disdunfully 
reproached  her  with  this,  her  early  career,  which  she  never,  however, 
attempted  to  deny,  but  always  admitted  with  the  utmost  frankness. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  lovers  she  is  said  to  have  had  while  in 
tins  eondition ;  they  are  enumerated  without  reserve  in  the  Gazetier 
Cuirasse,  and  the  6azeUe  Noire,  works  which  were  got  up  to  disparage 
her  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  but  which  are  filled  witii  a 
thousand  imposoble  lies.  Still,  although  these  statements  are  filse,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  career  of  Mademoiselle  Lan^on  was  as  little  respect- 
able as  can  Well  be  imagined,  for  it  was  not  long  before  she  fell  into  the 
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lUcitU  wUdi  still  fona  a  right  angle  with  eaeh  other.  Those  who  cared 
noduDg  for  public  opioioii)  entered  by  the  latter  approach — the  timid,  or 
the  hypocriticaly  by  the  former,  which  wore  the  appearance  of  a  picture 
nllerj,  kept  by  an  Auvergnat,  named  Ouradon,  who  ostensibly  dealt  in 
die  works  of  the  Flemish  masters. 

Pretending  to  examine  the  collection,  the  sai-disatU  amateur  would 
stroll  n^Iigently  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where,  unobserved,  he  might 
cBsa{^>ear  by  a  door  which  dosed  of  itself  behind  him,  and  admitted  him 
into  a  dressmg-room  of  large  dimensions.  Once  there,  he  could  trans- 
form himself  as  he  pleased ;  if  a  dtizen,  he  could  put  on  the  costume  of 
a  dragoon  or  a  proeureur  ;  or  from  a  grave  counsellor  become  a  dashing- 
looking  sailor  ;  cover  one  eye  with  a  patch,  mount  a  pair  of  moustaches, 
or  put  on  a  president's  wig.  The  disguise  effected,  he  tried  another 
door,  and  thus,  without  havmg  been  suspected,  he  had  passed  from  the 
Rue  St  Sauveur  into  the  Rue  des  Deux  Fortes.  When  it  suited  his 
oonvenienoe  to  return,  he  resumed  his  proper  dress,  and  sauntered  agiun 
dtrough  the  establishment  of  the  apocryphal  picture-dealer,  who  gained 
large  sums  of  money  in  this  trade  without  selling  a  single  picture.  He 
might  lose  his  own  soul,  but  never  a  single  Fleming. 

Into  this  double  house,  which  was  so  extensive  that  none  ever  met  on 
its  private  staircases,  or  in  its  retired  cabinets  and  saloons,  Madame 
(xourdan  attracted  the  pretty  and  not  inexorable  modiste  of  the  Rue  de' 
la  Feironnerie,  and  to  one  of  Mademoiselle  Lan^on's  dbposition,  it  needed 
no  very  ereat  outlay  of  eloquent  appeal  to  induce  her  to  adopt  a  course 
of  fife  which  promised  ease  and  splendour  for  the  mere  sacrifice  of  her 
good  name.  She  was  easily  won  by  the  picture  set  before  her  eyes  of 
nne  dresses  and  rich  ornaments,  with  a  dazzling  perspective  of  luxury 
and  magnificence,  and  made  no  difficulty  of  resigning  her  quasi-virtuous 
position  as  a  modiste,  and  her  undoubtedly  uncomfortable  quarters  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie ;  exchan&^ng  her  cold,  cheerless  garret,  for  a 
eoQch  of  down,  and  her  days  of  tou  for  a  life  of  pleasure. 

It  was  under  the  roof  of  Madame  Gourdan,  that  Jeanne  Vaubemier, 
or  Lan90n,  first  met  the  Count  Jean  Du  Barri,  the  brother  of  the  man 
whom  she  afterwards  married.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  rouis  of  his 
time,  and  found  no  place  so  congenial  to  his  vices  as  the  house  of  Madame 
Gourdan,  who,  besides  the  ordinary  lures  of  her  profession,  added  to  them 
the  attraction  of  high  play,  and  drew  together  not  only  all  the  libertines 
bat  the  greatest  gamblers  in  Paris. 

The  sort  of  life  that  Mademoiselle  Lan9on  led  may  be  readily  imagined 
without  appealing  to  the  pages  of  the  Gazette  Noire ;  one  adventure 
that  bef^  her  is,  however,  too  characteristic  of  the  laxity  of  the  morala 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  nobility  to  be  omitted. 
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with  Mademoiselle  Lan^on  at  her  side,  and  smroiiiided  |by  a  nwnhtr 
of  young  noblemeD,  more  or  less  dissipated.  As  he  drew  near  the  tahle, 
th^  apartment  was  absolutely  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  the  jewel, 
which  he  displayed  in  an  easy,  careles&  way. 

<<  Heavens  !*'  exchumed  Mademoiselle  Lan9on9  ^^  what  asnpeib  diamond 
you  have  on  your  finger !" 

'<  It  is  yours,  mademoiselle,^  replied  De  Baudron,  with  the  magnifioent 
air  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  ''  pray  accept  it  as  a  souvenir  ;  only,  allow 
me  myself  to  deposit  it  to-moirow  morning  on  your  necessaire  at  the 
hour  of  your  toilet" 

La  Gourdan  made  a  sign  to  her  young  prot^g^,  who  gare  no  x^y, 
but  it  was  answer  enough  for  the  marquis,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the 
house  too  well  to  be  surprised  at  the  quiet  recepldon  of  his  proposition* 
Appearing  however  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  and  returning  to  the 
terms  of  the  negotiation  already  so  far  advanced,  he  requested  Mademm- 
selle  Lan^on  would  permit  him  to  put  off  till  the  day  after  the  honour  of  the 
visit  which  he  had  promised  himself  for  the  morrow.  He  was  in  despair, 
but  had  just  remembered  that  on  the  following  day  he  was  oUiged  to 
attend  the  court  at  Fontainebleau.  On  Thursday,  at  the  hour  of  her 
toUette,  he  would  present  himself;  till  Uien  he  begged  her  to  believe  him 
her  devoted  servant.  The  Marquis  de  Baudron  then  sat  down  to  play, 
and  the  evening  passed  off  as  usual.  The  next  morning  he  wentthe  fint 
thing  to  a  jeweller's  on  the  Pont-au-Change,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
him  immediately  a  paste  ring  exactly  similar  in  shape,  in  siie,  and  in 
brilliancy  to  that  which  he  wore.  The  jeweller  followed  his  instructions, 
and  in  a  few  hours  returned  him  a  duplicate  of  his  famous  diamond. 

Thursday  came,  and  M.  de  Baudron  was  admitted  without  difficulty  to 
the  toilette  of  Mademoiselle  Lan^on.  When  he  left  her  cabinet  he  no 
longer  wore  his  splendid  ring.  He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house  before 
Madame  Gourdan  called  in  a  dealer  in  precious  stones  to  value  for  her 
the  marquis's  diamond,  which  she  estimated  at  not  less  than  200  loois* 
At  the  first  glance  the  jeweller  s^  it  was  a  false  one,  and  not  worth  200 
sous.  The  rage  of  the  deceived  matron  was  beyond  expression;  she 
formed  a  thousand  plans  for  being  revenged,  but  oould  fix  on  none  for 
fear  of  giving  pubhcity  to  the  trick  that  had  been  played  her.  She 
resolved,  therefore  to  hold  her  peace.  The  same  evening  there  was  play 
agidn  in  the  saloon  at  Madame  Gourdan's  and  the  marquis  had  the  auda- 
city to  make  his  appearance  there.  The  first  person  he  saluted  was 
Mademoiselle  Lan^on  who,  hastily  restoring  his  ring,  said  in  a  tone  of 
indignation :  <<  It  is  as  false  as  yourself  !*' 
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Tlity  did  not  know h<m  siiflkientlj  to  express  their  regret.  Themanjds 
took  oompasnon  on  tbem. 

'^  To-xnorrowy''  said  he,  *^  yon  shall  hare  the  ring  back  again.  Shall  it 
be  at  the  same  hour  as  before  ?** 

This  proposal  was  readily  accepted ;  and  on  the  following  day  Made- 
mcnsdle  Lancon  for  the  second  time  was  made  a  present  of  the  false 
diamond.  The  Marquis  de  Baadron  won  his  wager  twice  over,  for  he 
had  twice  deceiTed  La  Gourdan  and  her  papil. 

To  return  to  the  connexion  of  Mademoiselle  Lancon  with  Count  Jean 
da  Bani. — ^The  roue  soon  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she,  it  appears,  re- 
turned his  passion  sincerely ;  the  proof  adduced  is  that  he  used  often  to 
beat  her,  and  she  never  ran  away  from  him.  The  truth  is,  with  all  his 
brntaHty  he  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  oyer  her  mind  and  was  able 
to  make  her  the  willing  agent  of  all  his  schemes,  for  he  was  as  iuventiye 
as  he  was  coarse  and  dissipated.  He  was  not  content  that  she  should 
merdy  loye  himself,  but  resolved  to  make  her  the  instrument  to  advance 
his  fortunes,  and  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  whom  neither  the  excitement  of  gaming,  the 
attractions  of  the  table,  or  the  thralls  of  love  could  keep  from  the  consi- 
deration of  his  own  interests.  Constantly  at  the  ear  of  his  mistress,  ^hose 
name,  immediately  she  came  to  live  with  him,  he  changed  from  Lancon  to 
L'Ange,  he  breathed  his  own  nature  into  her  soul ;  he  compelled  her  to 
think  and  act  only  through  him,  and  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  in  this 
manner  made  her  a  stepping-stone  by  whose  means  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  throne  itself  without  becoming  giddy  with  the  height  or  faltering  for 
one  single  instant. 

Li  the  year  1768,  Lebel,  the  first  valet-de-chambre  of  the  king,  acci- 
dentally met  with  Jean  du  BarrL  Lebel  was  the  confidant  of  all  the 
Idng^s  amours,  and  to  him  the  in&my  is  due  of  having  foimded  the 
Farc-aux-Cerfs  at  Versailles.  Louis  XV.  was  growing  old,  and  had 
become  difficult  to  please.  He  yearned  for  the  unknown,  and  Lebel 
exerted  all  the  faculties  of  bis  invention  to  discover  it  for  him. 
He  related  his  anxiety  to  Jean  du  Barri,  and  the  astute  Gascon  at 
once  conceived  an  idea  worthy  of  his  character.  He  invited  the 
▼aletrde-chambre  to  a  dinner,  at  which  his  docile  misiress  was  present, 
decorated  for  the  nonce  with  the  title  of  Countess  du  Barri,  though, 
as  he  was  already  married,  she  could  not  be  his  wife,  and  had  not  yet 
seen  his  brother,  whose  name  she  was  reaUy  destined  to  take;  but 
Coont  Jean  was  skilfully  preparing  the  future.  The  word  impossible 
found  no  place  in  his  vocabulary.  What  he  foresaw,  took  place  ;  Lebel, 
thovgli  blase,  like  his  master,  was  in  raptures  of  admiration,  and  gave  firee 
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wlipee  education  it,  consequently,  becune  necessary  to  hasten.  Tlie  two 
preceptors,  therefore,  counselled  her  to  speak  only  with  extreme  reserve 
throughout  this  mysterious  supper,  to  £oTge^  entirely  the  tone  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Feronnerie  and  the  Rue  des  Deux  Portes,  not  to  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter,  scarcely  even  to  smile,  to  use  very  moderate  gestures,' to  jest  but 
little,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  certain  £ree  description  of  speaking, 
very  mcturesque  in  itself,  but  rarely  heard  in  high  society — ^in  short,  to  ap- 
pear dignified  and  reserved,  and  behave  exactiy  like  a  real  countess,  to 
which  character  she  might  lay  daim  without  sacrificing  one  jot  of  gisoe, 
wit,  or  o^aiuitm. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  very  sage  counsel,  but  if  it  had  been  implicitly  fol- 
lowed, tiie  annals  of  France  might  have  been  unstained  by  the  name  of 
Du  Barri  ;  it,  however,  happened  otherwise,  a  sudden  tiioug^t  coming 
into  the  head  of  Mademoiselle  Lan^on  that  determined  her  £3^  It  waa 
one  of  those  rapid  resolves  which  give  the  colour  to  a  whole  existence.  In 
the  midst  of  the  supper,  throwing  the  advice  of  Lebel  and  Jean  du  Barri 
to  the  winds,  she  abandoned  hmelf  to  her  natural  disposition,  without 
ffiving  a  moment's  heed  to  the  thought  tiiat  the  king  was  hidden  bdiind 
me  tapestry ;  she  cast  aside  all  ideas  of  modesty  and  reserve,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  dissipation  of  the  scene,  rivaUing  the  wildest  present  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  Jean  du  Barri  and  Lebel  thought  every 
thing  was  lost  by  her  imprudence.  '*  What,"  said  they,  <<  would  the  king 
think  of  her  ?"  The  monarch  was  ravished,  transportea,  he  burnt  to  throw 
down  the  barrier  tiiat  separated  him  from  one  so  sineulariy  new  to  him  ; 
he  had  discovered  a  new  world  in  the  lang^uage  and  gestures  whidi  she 
made  us^  of.  Hitherto  he  had  known  only  vice— now  he  had  a  glimpae 
of  something  beyond  it,  and  it  added  a  zest  to  sated  pleasure. 

On  that  very  evening  Jeanne  Yaubemier  took  the  place  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  in  the  history  of  France.  It  is  said,  that  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  was  no  stranger  to  this  negotiation ;  but  his  participation  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful.  He  took  the  ball  at  the  boun^  but  ne  did  not 
set  it  in  motion  ;  and  what  proves  tiie&ct  is,  that  the  Duke  de  Choifleitiy 
his  implacable  rival  and  enemy,  never  once  accused  him  of  having  got  up 
an  intrigue  which  he  accused  him  of  turning  so  much  to  his  aocoimt. 
It  is  true  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  the  first  to  profit  by  the  Da 
Barri  affair^  but  he  was  not  the  instigator  of  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  her  who  was  shortiy  to  be  known  as  Madame 
du  Barri,  took  place  on  the  occarion  of  the  king's  journey  to  Compi^gne. 
Her  greatness  dates  from  that  event,  which  was  not  witlKmt  importance. 
The  movraaents  of  tiie  king  were  always  closely  observed ;  the  ooort 
and  the  noblesse  de  service^  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  lords  and  ladies  in 
waiting,  followed  him  al  all  times ;  and  Madame  du  Barri  did  not  heotate 
to  make  her  appearance  at  Compi^gne  with  a  brilliant  but  showy  equ]|Mige 
and  establishment ;  her  enemies,  however,  admit  that  this  did  not  excite 
mueh  scandal,  but  they  say  tiiat,  if  she  kept  within  bounds,  tiie  merit  was  leaa 
on  her  part  than  on  that  of  tiie  king,  who  was  at  the  time  in  deep  mouming^ 
for  the  queen,  and  conducted  his  intimacy  with  tiie  fovoorite  with  aome  ap- 
pearance of  reserve.  The  only  person  that  took  fright  at  perceiving'  tae 
king^s  attadiment,  which  he  had  meant  only  to  minister  to  a  momentary 
caprice,  was  Lebel ;  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  con&esed 
all  he  knew  to  him  of  tiie  past  life  of  Jeanne  Yaubemier.  The  king  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  explanations ;  Lebel  repeated  his  assertions^  wept,  and 
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entreated)  and  entering  int6  a  full  diBclosnre  respectasg  the  Rues  des 
Demx  Portee  and  diB  la  Feronnerie,  adding, 

"  Sire,  I  have  deceived  you  ;  she  is  not  even  married  !** 

**  So  mnch  the  worse/'  replied  the  king ;  ^^  let  her  be  married  at  onoe^ 
lest  I  commit  an  act  of  folly." 

A  short  time  after  this  scenci  Lebel  died,  and,  it  is  said,  of  poison. 
But  this  seems  very  unlikely,  for  what  motive  was  diere  for  getting  rid  of 
him  ?  It  could  not  be  the  fear  of  any  revelations  he  might  make,  for  it 
wasequally  in  the  power  of  Jeanne  du  Barri,  and  die  ratUs of  the  supper 
party  to  hiave  made  the  same  disclosure.  Besides,  at  the  moment  when 
Iiebel  died,  the  elevation  of  Madame  du  Barri  vims  still  a  fact  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  as  the  witty  French  biographer,  from  whom  we  partially 
derive  our  account,  says,  he  <Hed  because  scoundrels  have  no  greater  privilege 
than  hcmest  men  in  choosing  the  precise  time  of  their  deatii. 

But  however  dissolute  we  court  might  have  been,  and  in  spite  of  the 
kmg*8  contempt  for  public  opinion,  neiwer  the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to 
admovriedge  a  £a.vourite  who  had  near  her  no  fstther,  brother,  or  husband 
to  throw  over  her  conduct  the  shadow  of  protection  or  responsibility. 
The  flitoation  was  unexampled.  It  was  necessary  that  the  favourite  should 
have  a  husband.  Jean  du  Barri,  himself,  could  not  marry  her,  havmg  a 
wife  already  ;  but  he  had  a  brotiier,  Guillaume,  and  him  he  proposed. 
Tfatf  brother  made  his  conditions.  He  was  a  spendthrift;,  a  libertine,  and 
a  gaml^,  but  without  the  capacity  of  Jean  du  Barri.  He  was  oflered  as 
hatge  a  sum  as  he  chose  to  name  to  accept  the  purely  honorary  title  of 
hosband ;  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  churdi 
of  Samt  Laurent,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin  at  Paris,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1768 ;  the  notary  who  drew  up  the  articles,  for  no  formality 
was  cNnitted,  was  named  Le  Pot  d'Auteuil. 

Henoeforward,  the  king  might,  without  scandal,  become  the  possessor  of 
Madame  du  Barri,  since  she  was  now  the  le^timate  wife  of  another,  and 
eaixrt  morality  was  fully  satisfied.  As  to  the  nominal  husband,  of  whom 
it  b  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  he- returned  to  Toulouse  aft;er  having 
exchanged  a  commodity  which  had  never  been  his — for  a  heap  of  gold, 
which  waa  not  long  to  remain  in  his  possession.  Those  who  are  curious 
to  know  any  thing  further  io  connexion  with  him,  may  be  satisfied  by 
learning  that  a  natural  son  of  the  husband  of  Madame  du  Barri  served 
with  distinction  under  the  empire,  and  that  at  the  present  day  there  are 
atin  members  of  his  Bsimily  resident  at  Toulouse  and  Pompignan. 

But  llie  actual  supremacy  of  Madame  du  Baxri  was  fax  from  datin?  fitmi 
&fb  day  on  which  she  became  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  In  spite  of  what 
tbe  poet  has  said,  that 

When  Fortune  gives,  she  gives  with  both  hands  fbll, 

ahe  nsoally  leaves  something  to  crown  the  happiness  of  her  fayonrites 
wUA  the  reserves  for  a  time.  This  was  the  case  in  die  present  instance 
TWrc  was  one — a  woman,  a  rival,  an  intrigante,  restiess,  jealous,  witty — 
ma  word  the  sister  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  minister  of  Louis  XV., 
who  had  the  boldness  to  protest  against  the  election  of  the  new  £Givonrite. 
She  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  delicate  personages  who  think  not  that  it 
is  napnper  br  a  kmg  to  have  a  mistress— on  the  contrary,  they  look  upon 
that  as  quite  a  natural  proceeding — ^but  that  his  mistress  ought  to  be 
chosen  Crom  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  nolnlity.    The  Duchess  de  Gram- 
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numt,  the  sister  of  the  most  influential  minister  who  had  ever  served  the 
king,  believed  herself  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
looked  upon  her  victoiy  as  cert^n.  The  king  was  much  attached  to  M. 
de  Choiseuly  for  the  ounister  possessed  the  art  of  disguising  business  imder 
the  aspect  of  pleasure  ;  he  spoke  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  affairs  in 
a  light  and- easy  manner,  never  touching  upon  them  save  at  a  ball,  a  hunt* 
ing  party,  or  a  supper ;  he  just  skimmed  the  surface,  incidentally  adverted 
to  them  m  the  course  of  conversation,  and  dismissed  them  with  some  witty, 
epigrammatic  remark*  A  ban  mot  softened  the  disagreeable  impression 
caused  by  bad  tidings,  a  madrigal  was  the  precursor  of  a  new  tax.  His 
policy  coquetted  in  rouge  and  patches,  but  neither  prevented  him  horn 
getting  rid  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Du  Barri  party  tried  to  make  advances  to  the  Choiseuls ;  the  latter 
bristled  up  at  the  familiarity.  What,  sfdd  they,  did  people  such  as  these 
want  with  them  ?  The  Duchess  de  Grammont  did  not  content  herseU^ 
like  her  brother,  by  repelling  them  with  contempt ;  she  became  bitt^y 
indignant,  burst  forth  into  a  violent  rage  and  rushed  like  a  fury  £rom 
ch&^u  to  chateauy  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from  door  to  door,  to  rally  the 
ban  and  arriere-ban  of  the  nobility  agamst  this  impudent,  unrecognised, 
nameless  woman,  a  creature  sprung  from  the  pavis  of  Paris,  between  a 
market  and  a  chs^el  house.  She  proclaimed  all  she  knew  of  her  history, 
and  more,  tore  off  every  shred  of  respectability  that  veiled  her,  calumniated, 
turned  her  into  ridicule,  exposed  her  real  position  in  every  society,  paid 
journalists  to  abuse  her  in  the  daily  papers,  and  every  ephemeral  pubuca- 
tion,  and  finally  by  dint  of  her  influence  over  M.  de  Sartines,  the  lieute- 
nant^eeneral  oi  poUce,  obtained  his  consent,  express  or  tadtly  implied,  to 
publi^  an  in£unous  song  against  Madame  du  Barri  which,  sung  to  the  air 
of  La  Bourbonnaise,  soon  became  popular  not  only  in  Paris,  but  through- 
out France.  The  nature  of  [this  song  is  such  as  to  admit  only  of  our 
quotbg  the  following  verse: 

En  muson  bonne 
EUe  a  pris  des  lemons  ; 
EUe  a  pris  des  lemons 

En  maison  bonne, 
Chez  Gtonrdan,  chez  Brisson  ; 

EUe  en  salt  long. 

It  was  a  cunmng  trick  thus  to  make  use  of  the  popular  voice  to  direct 
attacks  against  the  monarch  who  forgot  every  thing  in  the  arms  of  i^ 
detested  &vourite  ;  the  people  were  the  waves,  the  Choiseuls  the  vrind  ; 
the  vrind  rdsed  the  tempest,  but  remained  invisible.     What  means  had 
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bvomite  fell  on  Louis  XV.,  whose  faults  were  so  fatally  expatiated  by 
hb  sucoessor.  The  unexampled  and  formidable  execration  which  the 
Ciioiseals  raised  against  Madame  du  Barri,  has  been  held  to  be  not 
imongst  the  slightest  of  the  causes  which  deyeloped  the  germ  of  the 
1mm  Revolution.  The  grave  and  decorous  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
ensed  the  enors  of  his  youth  to  be  completely  forgotten ;  the  corrupt  old 

Xof  Louis  XV.  had  a  contrary  effect — it  recalled  into  one  broad  view 
the  vices  of  royalty.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  by  the  excesdye 
severity  of  her  morals  obtained  the  pardon  of  almost  all  the  fayourites  ; 
tie  ctmdoct  of  Madame  du  Barri  revived  the  recollection  of  all  the  royal 
conrtesaos.  The  result  was  a  condensation  of  all  past  hatreds  on  Louis 
XV. ;  the  iniquities  of  former  reigns  were  all  turned  against  him. 

But  formidable  as  was  the  array  against  Madame  du  Bani,  and  violent 
tbe  o|^)osition  she  had  to  encounter,  not  only  did  she  bravely  bear  up 
agsiost  it,  but  in  the  teeth  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  had  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  to  overcome  one  that  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  insurmount* 
lUe.  She  resolved  to  ask  a  &vour  of  the  king,  of  so  extravagant  a 
utoie,  that  had  it  been  merely  hinted  at  fifty  years  before,  the  speaker 
vodd  have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

However  abandoned  the  morab  of  the  court  had  become  since  the  re* 
gcncy,  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  most  rigid  eti* 
^Ktte.  Nothing  in  that  respect  had  changed  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XrV. ; 
ue  nobility,  it  is  true,  degraded  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  canaiiiey  but 
&  eanaule  did  not  be^me  noble.  Amongst  the  greatest  distinctions 
^^onfened  at  court  during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  chiefest  was  that  of 
Un^  presented.  In  that  little  word  was  summed  up  all  that  was  thought 
'wth  living  for  by  those  who  only  lived  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  royalty. 

Madame  du  Barri  yearned  to  be  presented.  It  was  Jean  du  Barri,  the 
BIO  who  stuck  at  nothing,  who  counselled  her  to  make  the  bold  request 
**  To  be  thus"  was  **  notmng,"  unless  she  could  be  "safely  thus" — and 
^  conventional  safety  consisted  in  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
tb  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood,  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
B<^  fay  being  recognised  in  the  public  presence  of  the  king.  At  first,  the 
pxo^  and  beautiful  countess  only  hinted  at  her  wish,  and  Louis  merely 
fonled.  Li  a  short  t^me  she  repeated  her  request,  and  the  king  gaily  tumea 
It  off;  again  she  renewed  her  instances,  and  on  every  occasion  the  noonarch'g 
^iporitton  became  less  formidable.  She  recalled  to  his  memory,  tenderly, 
^  not  without  an  acoent  of  reproach,  that  she  enjoyed  nothing  but  toe 
&Toar^predous,  no  doubt,  but  precarious— of  accompanying  him  on  his 
exennioDs  and  occupying  an  obscure  apartment  in  some  comer  of  his 
'^teaux ;  she  did  not  sit  with  him  in  his  carriages,  she  did  not  eat  at 
lus  table,  nor  was  admitted  to  play  with  him  ;  no  prince,  no  ambassador, 
00  dignitary,  came  to  present  his  respects  to  her.  Finally,  she  said,  that 
^  more  love  for  him  than  had  ever  been  felt  by  the  Demoiselles  de  Nesle, 
or  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  she  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  which 
^  had  possessed.  Why  was  this  diflFerence  made  ?  What  was  the  cause 
^  tbii  injustice  ?  The  king  began  to  find  himself  in  a  strait ;  he  knew 
not  what  ans^ver  to  make.  The  Du  Barris  attacked  him  on  another  side ; 
^  also  enlisted  the  newspapers  in  their  favour,  and  caused  to  be  inserted 
m  paragraphs  as  the  following : 
''Madame  du  Barri  continues  to  merit  the  attention  both  (^  the  court 
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and  of  the  town.  There  is  a  talk  of  her  being  presented.  At  Versailles 
bets  are  openly  made  for  and  against  the  Bsust.  One  thing  is  oertain,  if 
she  attains  this  honour,  there  wm  be  great  changes  in  the  ministry.  The 
aversion  which  M.  de  Choiseul  has  wown  towards  her  will  not  admit  of 
his  retaining  his  place.  She  is  supported  by  MM.  Bertin,  de  Saint  Flo- 
rentine the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu,  and  all  the  divoiSy 
who  will  look  upon  it  as  a  good  woik,  if  they  succeed,  no  matter  hoWf 
in  ousting  M.  de  Choiseul.'' 

A  few  days  after,  the  same  papers  (well  paid  for  doing  so),  stated  the 
fieust  as  more  and  more  positive : 

*^  The  rumour  at  Versailles  is,  that  Madame  du  Barn  will  be  presented 
on  the  3rd  of  next  month." 

Assailed  on  every  hand,  the  old  king  endeavoured  at  last,  merely  to 
break  Ins  fidl,  by  compromising  the  matter,  which  he  thought  to  do  by 

S'ving  to  Madame  du  JBarri  the  apartments  wluch  Madame  de  Pompadour 
id  oceuped  at  Versailles.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  installation,  but 
not  presentation ;  the  court  would  murmur  but  little,  and  the  countess, 
pfftly  satisfied,  would  be  patient  for  a  time.  He  reckoned  tntbout  his 
host  The  countess  was  not  satisfied,  and  moreover,  M.  de  Noailles,  who 
was  the  governor  of  the  ch&teau,  raised  his  voice  against  it.  The  latter 
was  silenoed  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  presentation,  which  was  fixed  for  the  25tii  of  January, 
1769. 

It  is  useless  to  remark,  aa  the  &cts  speak  for  tiiemselves,  that  the  kmg 
grew  daily  fonder  of  Madame  du  Bam.  It  was  a  complete  fascination 
which  tooK  possession  of  every  fisiculty,  and  rendered  him  deaf  and  insen- 
sible to  all  the  prayers  and  solicitations  of  those  nearest  to  him,  who 
sought  to  deter  him  from  the  scandal  of  tiiis  presentation.  He  was  im- 
penetrable alike  to  satire  as  to  grave  requests,  and  the  former  was  not 
wanting,  for  Voltaire  himself,  from  his  retreat  at  Femay,  wrote  some  sati- 
rical verses  on  the  amours  of  his  sovereign  and  constant  enemy  ;  thia 
ribing  humour,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  cunnmg  old 
fox  soon  discovered  in  what  quarter  the  wind  lay,  and,  changing  his  tone, 
speedily  denied  the  verses,  and  prepared  his  most  polbhed  prose  to  com- 
pliment her  who  not  only  knew  how  to  pardon,  but  how  not  to  re- 
member. 

The  presentation  was  accordingly  resolved  on,  and  Madame  de  Beam 
was  selected  as  tiie  god-mother  of  tne  debutante — die  person,  tiiatis,  npon 
whom  devolved  the  necessary  task  of  presenting.  It  was  a  lucky  tmng^ 
for  Madame  de  Beam  that  the  function,  disdsdnfully  refused  by  all  the 
other  ladies  of  quality,  fell  to  her  lot.     Her  debts  were  paid,  her  son  re- 
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M.  de  Pradin  (the  aooefltor  of  the  unhapjpy  man  whose  tragio  aoto  haTt 
not  been  efiaoed  even  by  the  great  events  m  France,  which  still  occupy 
the  poUio  mind\  was  tlie  cousin  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  had  been 

ffointed  by  him  JiiCnister  for  Foreign  AfiQiinii  when  the  latter  assumed 
direction  of  the  ministries  of  the  war  and  naral  departments.  They 
entertained  the  same  views,  shared  the  same  successes,  and  partook  of  tble 
ssme  reverses,  for  when  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  exiled  to  Chanteloup^ 
the  Duke  de  Fraslin  was  sent  to  Vaux. 

As  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  king  becoming  sated  with  the  charms  of 
the  countess  might  become  more  di£Eicult  as  to  the  presentation,  it  became 
neoessaiy  to  cany  the  question,  no  matter  at  what  price.  Jean  du  Barri 
again  came  forward  as  the  grand  adviser.  After  a  few  days  of  lassitude 
and  sadness,  Madame  du  Barri  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  kmg  and 
earnestly  entreated  of  him  to  shield  her  from  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies 
by  consenting  to  her  bemg  presented.  This  mark  of  esteem  would  make 
them  silent,  without  it  she  should  die  of  shame  and  grief.  Perhaps  in 
qteaking  thus,  she  may  have  been  sincere,  for  there  is  no  origin,  however 
Iramble,  which  enables  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  to  endure  tiie  insults 
of  those  whose  enmi^  she  has  provoked  by  no  ii^ustiee  on  her  own  part. 
A  few  days  afierwards  the  following  appeared  in  the  papers :— - 

**  On  Friday  evening  the  24th,  the  king  on  his  return  from  hunting 
announced  a  presentation  for  the  following  day,  it  was  to  be  unique  and 
one  that  had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time ;  his  majesty  finally 
declared  that  it  was  to  be  that  of  Madame  du  Barri.  On  the  same  evening 
a  jeweller  waited  on  the  countess  with  Bkparure  valued  at  100,000  firancs. 
On  the  morrow  the  attendance  at  court  was  more  numerous  than  that 
which  preceded  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  king,  astonished  at  the  deluge  of  spectators,  inquired  if  the  palace 
were  on  fire.'* 

From  far  and  near  numbers  indeed  came  to  witness  this  novel  coronation. 
The  immense  pltice  cTarmes  of  Versailles,  and  the  three  superb  avenues 
wbach  lead  to  it,  were  from  dawn  to  mid-day  filled  with  people  on  foot,  in 
carriages,  and  on  horseback.  It  was  a  curiosity  ill  requited,  for  what  could 
they  hope  to  see?  Madame  du  Barri  had  no  distance  to  go  ;  her  carriage 
amply  made  the  round  of  the  rojral  court  without  any  body  outside  being 
aware  of  it.  But  it  was  enough  that  she  was  to  be  presented  at  all,  to  set 
eveory  body  in  motion  for  twenty  leagues  round.  None  of  the  rumours 
which  spoke  of  slights  attendant  on  the  ceremony  were  realised  upon  the 
occasion.  It  had  been  said  that  the  outraged  princesses,  the  daughters  of 
Loois  XV.  would  rise  and  leave  the  court  in  disgust,  that  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  would  resign  his  portfolio,  and  that  the  court  itself  would  disap- 
pear en  masse.  Nothing  of  the  khid  happened.  The  gilded  doors  were 
throvm  open  ;  Madame  du  Barri,  not  without  some  emotion,  made  her 
reverence  first  to  the  king  and  then  to  the  three  princesses,  all  of  whom 
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minister  and  those  who  could  not  expect  any  thing  from  him,  swelled  the 
liumher  of  Madame  Du  Barri's  adherents.  It  is  tnie  there  were  more  men 
than  women,  and  that  of  the  latter  there  were  but  few  to  accompany  her  to 
Marly  a  few  days  after  her  presentation,  notwithstanding  the  most  assi- 
duous efforts  were  made  to  gain  them  over.  The  ladies  of  the  court  affected 
to  object  to  her  manners  and  style  of  conversation,  in  which  her  expletives 
were  not  the  most  choice,  Th^veneau  de  Morande  g^ves  an  instance  of 
this  in  describing  a  card-party  at  Maiiy  when  seated  amidst  dukes  and 
marquises,  and  on  the  point  of  losing  the  game,  she  exdumed  with  more 
eneigy  than  refinement,  **  Ah  !  je  suit  frite  I*'  But  the  stories  that  are 
told  of  her  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  others  which  tend  to  throw  ridi- 
cule upon  her,  have  their  origin  most  likely  in  envy  at  her  sudden  greatness. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  really  bright  side  of  her  character,  and  there  we  shall 
find  that  the  more  she  rose  in  favour,  the  more  simple,  amiable,  modest, 
and  kind  she  became.  She  never  inflicted  punishment,  nor  exacted  ven- 
geance, and  the  kine  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  perpetual  astonishment. 
*^l  shall  be  obliged/'  said  he  often  to  her,  <'  to  sell  the  Bastille,  you  send 
nobody  there !" 


CHEER    UP,    CHEER    UP    AGAIN! 

BY  J.  B.  CASPENTEB,  ESQ. 

Chber  up,  cheer  up  again, 

Whate'er  may  be  your  fate; 
There's  a  morn  for  ever}'  night, 

A  love  for  every  hate ! 
There's  an  hour  of  doubt  and  dread 

For  all  to  know  and  feel ; 
But  there  never  was  a  wound 
That  time  would  fail  to  heal ! 

Whatever  be  your  fate. 

To  break  from  sorrow's  chain. 
It  ne'er  can  be  too  late. 

And  so— cheer  up  again. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  again  I 

'Tis  madness  to  repine, 
When  a  struggle  will  do  much 
Whatever  grief  be  thine ; 
There's  a  place  for  ev'ry  one. 

In  this  wide  world,  never  doubt, 
If  the  heart  be  only  firm, 

And  resolved  to  find  it  out ! 

Whatever  be  your  fate, 

To  break  from  sorrow's  chain. 
It  can  never  be  too  late 

§0  cheer  up!  Cheer  up  again 
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EASTERN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.* 

Thb  East  will  always  find  its  Tindicators.  Frivolity  and  levity  may 
cast  a  temporaiy  ridicule  upon  the  solemn  and  sacred  past,  but  feelings 
to  alien  to  a  just  appreciation  of  lands  that  cradled relifi^on  and  civilisation 
cannot  prevail  long.  Thoughtfid  minds  sufficiently  disciplined  to  sympa- 
tfaiBe  with  and  to  understand  the  mat  lessons  of  antiquity,  will  come 
forth  ever  and  anon,  to  echo  the  truths  of  early  religion,  and  of  a  primeval 
dvilisation.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  author — a  lady,  too — but  a  lady 
trained  by  long  habits  of  intellectual  inquiry  ;  upon  whom  the  contem- 
plation of  Eastern  life  both  present  and  past  has  had  just  the  efifect  that 
such  a  contemplation  ought  to  have.  She  returns  from  her  journey 
her  intellect  crowded  with  new  ideas,  her  heart  full  of  new  impressions, 
her  wholis  mind  chastened  by  a  world  of  new  associations. 

Egjrpt  (says  Miss  Martineau,  when  under  the  immediate  iDfliience  of  the  ruins 
of  a  city  of  a  hundred  gates)  is  not  the  countnr  to  go  to  for  the  recreation  of 
travel.  It^  too  suggestive  and  tooconfoundingto  be  met  but  in  thespirit  of  study. 
One's  powers  of  observation  sink  under  the  perpetual  exercise  of  thought,  and  tlic 
lightest  hearted  voyager,  who  sets  fortii  from  Cairo  eager  for  new  scenes  and 
daysof  frolic,  comes  back  an  antique,  a  citizen  of  the  world  of  sijfthousand 
years  ago,  kindred  with  the  mummy.  Nothing  but  large  knowledge  and  sound 
habits  of  thought  can  save  him  from  returning  perplexed  and  borne  down  ; — 
unless  indeed  it  be  ignorance  and  levity.  A  man  who  goes  to  shoot  crocodiles, 
and  flog  Arabs,  and  eat  ostriches'  eggs,  looks  upon  the  monuments  as  so  many 
strange  old  stone  heaps,  and  comes  back  "  bored  to  death  with  the  Nile,'*  as 
we  were  told  we  should  be.  He  turns  back  from  Thebes,  or  from  the  first 
cataract,  perhaps  without  having  even  seen  the  cataract,  when  within  a  mile 
of  it,  as  in  a  case  I  know ;  and  he  pays  his  crew  to  work  night  and  day,  to  get 
back  to  Cairo  as  fast  as  possible,  ne  may  return  gay  and  unworn :  so  may  the 
true  philosopher,  to  whom  no  tidings  of  man  in  any  age  come  amiss ;  who  has 
no  prejudices  to  be  painfully  weaned  from,  and  an  imagination  too  strong  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  mystery  and  the  rush  of  a  host  of  new  ideas.  But  for  all 
between  the  two  extremes  of  levity  and  wisdom,  a  Nile  voyage  is  as  serious  a 
labour  as  the  mind  and  spirits  can  be  involved  in  ;  a  trial  even  to  health  and 
temper  such  as  is  little  dreamed  of  on  leaving  home.  The  labour  and  care  are 
well  bestowed,  however,  for  the  thoughtful  traveller  can  hardly  fi^il  of  return- 
ing from  Egypt  a  wiser,  and  therefore  a  better  man. 

Hiis  is  the  kind  of  traveller  with  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  go  along  hand 
in  hand.  Resolute  to  receive  the  true  impressions  of  the  country,  how- 
ever serious  and  solenm  they  may  be,  and  yet  imaginative  enough  also  to 
kindle  with  the  fire  that  is  breathed  into  the  being  of  this  day,  by  the 
philosophy  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  *  we  feel  that  with  such  a  compa- 
nioo,  we  are  certain  of  instruction  and  equally  sure  of  whatever  delight 
there  is  in  intellectual  improvement. 

Miss  Martineau  takes  little  note  at  starting  of  Alexandria;  she 
hastened  through  the  dreary  city  almost  without  a  novel  remark,  only 
wondering  how  any  one,  after  seemg  the  beauty  of  Cairo,  and  enjoying 
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The  pasha  is  proud  of  this  canal,  as  men  usuallv  are  of  achievements  for 
which  they  have  paid  extravagantly ;  and  he  still  brings  his  despotic  will  to 
bear  upon  it,  in  defiance  of  nature  and  circumstance.  I  was  told  to-day  of  his 
transmission  of  Lord  Hardinge  by  it,  when  Lord  Hardinge  and  every  body  else 
believed  the  canal  to  be  impassable  from  want  of  water.  This  want  of  water 
vras  duly  represented  to  the  pasha ;  but  as  he  still  declared  that  Lord  Hardinf^ 
should  go  by  tliat  wav  and  no  meaner  one,  Lord  Hardinge  had  only  to  wait 
and  see  how  it  would  be  managed.  He  went  on  board  the  steamer  at  Alex- 
andria, and  proceeded  some  way,  when  a  bar  of  dry  ground  appeared,  extend- 
ing across  the  canal.  But  this  little  inconvenience  was  to  be  no  impiediment. 
A  thousand  soldiers  appeared  on  the  banks,  who  waded  to  the  steamer,  and 
fairly  shouldered  it,  with  all  its  passengers,  and  carried  it  over  the  bar.  Ttie 
same  thing  happened  at  the  next  dry  place,  and  the  next ;  and  thus  tlie  pasha 
is  able  to  say  that  he  forwarded  Lord  Hardinge  by  his  own  steamer,  on  his 
own  great  canal. 

Alas !  poor  old  pasha — a  great  man  with  all  his  faults — his  race  is 
;^ow  nearly  run,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  East,  his  canal  veill 
dry  up  as  auickly  as  his  bones,  and  for  the  Mahmoudiyah,  we  shall  soon 
have  an  Abbasiyah  or  a  Daoudiyah.  Such  is  the  history  of  almost  all 
great  works  midertaken  mider  a  pure  despotism.  Being  the  whim  of 
one  person,  instead  of  the  o&pring  of  combined  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience, such  improvements  seldom  last  longer  than  the  mind  that 
created  them,  and  lived  to  keep  them  up. 

Miss  Martineau  was  not  one  of  those  parsons  who  could  look  for  ihe 
first  time  on  the  pyramids  without  emotion.  She  had  been  assured  that 
she  should  be  disjtppointed. 

So  far  from  being  disappointed  (she  says),  I  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
awe ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  having  anticipated  what  I  saw,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  never  before  looked  upon  any  thing  so  new  as  those  clear  and  vivid 
masses,  with  their  sharp  blue  shadows,  standing  firm  and  alone  on  their  ex- 
panse of  sand.  In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared  to  grow  wonderfully  larger  i 
and  they  looked  lustrous  and  most  imposing  in  the  evening  light. 

The  party  did  not  see  much  of  Cdro  on  the  first  visit ;  their  time  was 
solely  occupied  with  preparations  for  an  ascent  of  the  river.  It  is  ctuious 
to  marie  how  the  English  failing  of  hurry  in  travelling  manifested  itself 
here.  There  happened  to  be  a  Scotch  and  an  American  party  going  up 
at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  enemes,  both  of  ladies  and  genUemen^ 
were  devoted  to  the  struggle  as  to  ynvo  should  be  off  first.  The  calm,  con- 
templative mind  of  Miss  Martineau  seems  for  the  time  being  to  have  been 
earned  away  by  this  peculiarly  national  impulse,  and  even  the  details  <^ 
the  first  few  days  spent  on  the  glorious  old  river  are  like  the  description  of 
«  i..««4.  ««^^  ^«,  4.k^  nyu^^^^m      Ta  :«>  ^^A^y^*-  4>lt«4.  17a«4<.«»  kAv  i..j  -^^^  ^^^^ 
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thaa  if  it  had  neyer  been  Tinted.  This  failure  of  description  is  owing  to 
die  banks  bdng  higher  than  the  eye  of  the  spectator  on  the  deck  of'  his 
boat,  and  the  sinking  of  the  land  from  the  banks  to  the  mountains.  The 
remedy  was  of  course  to  go  ashore  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  mount  every 
practicable  eminence. 

I  fonnd  this  so  delightful  (says  Miss  Martineau),  and  every  wide  view  that  1 
obtained  included  so  much  that  was  wonderful  and  beautiful,  tliat  mounting 
eminences  became  an  earnest  pursuit  with  me.  I  carried  compass  and  note- 
book, and  noted  down  what  I  saw  from  eminence  to  eminence,  along  the  whole 
valley,  from  Cairo  to  the  second  cataract.  Sometimes  I  looked  abroad  from 
the  top  of  Pylon,  sometimes  from  a  rock  on  the  banks ;  sometimes  from  a 
ereen  declivity  of  the  interior  ;  once  from  a  mountain  above  Thebes,  and  once 
from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid.  My  conclusion  b,  that  I  differ  en- 
tirely from  those  who  complain  of  the  sameness  of  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
The  oonstitnent  features  ot  the  landscape  may  be  more  limited  in  number  than 
in  other  tracts  of  a  country  of  a  thousand  miles  ;  but  they  are  so  grand  and  so 
beautiful,  so  strange,  and  brought  together  in  such  endless  diversity,  that  I  can- 
not conceive  that  any  one  who  has  really  seen  the  country  can  complain  of  its 
monotony.  Each  panoramic  surv^  tliat  I  made  is  now  as  distinct  in  my  mind 
as  the  images  I  retain  of  Niagara,  lona,  Salisbury  Plain,  the  Valais,  and  Lake 
Garda. 

Miss  Martineau  repeats  the  old  story  of  the  monks  of  the  Coptic  con- 
vent near  Beni-sooeef,  leaping  and  racing  down  the  rocks  and  rushing 
into  the  water,  struggling  agamst  the  current  to  board  them  for  a  bak- 
shee^  £ut  this  has  been  frequently  denied,  and  it  is  stated  by  those 
who  have  care^y  inquired  into  the  matter,  that  it  is  not  the  moidcs,  but 
certain  poor  Christians,  dwellers  around  the  convent,  who  play  the  part 
of  importunate  beggars  on  the  Kile.  Another  observation  may  as  well 
be  made  here,  as  we  have  adopted  Miss  Martuieau's  orthography  for 
Beni-sooeef  and  baksheesh.  Miss  M.  says  in  her  preface,  that  if  any 
English  reader  complains  of  her  altering  the  look  of  familiar  Egyptian 
names  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  Mr.  Lane  knows  better  than  any  one,  and 
that  she  copies  from  lum.  Now  this  is  very  good  so  far,  ana  many  of 
the  names,  as  Asyoot  for  Siout,  Adfou  for  Edfou,  Aswan  for  Assouan, 
and  others,  are  manifest  improvements ;  but  still  we  are  not  quite  prepared 
to  agree  vrith  Mr.  Lane  in  his  Anglo- Indian  system  of  representing  the 
long  vowels  by  two  English  vowels,  as  the  long  u  by  two  oo's  ana  the 
kmg  i  by  two  ee*s.  The  Arabic  has  in  reality  no  e  nor  o,  why,  there- 
fore, represent  long  i  and  u  by  ee's  and  oo's  ?  The  only  reason  we  can 
see  is  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  as  we  have  not  a  long  i  and  u  in  our 
^^^^1^^^  ^  expressing  such  in  printing  by  a  superimposed  mark  ;  and 
as  this  is  an  important  consideration,  so  without  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  system,  we  will  follow  Miss  Martineau  in  her  nomendature. 

Arrived  at  Asyoot,  on  the  ascent  upwards.  Miss  Martineau  complains 
grievously  of  the  misery  of  being  stared  at  by  all  eyes.  The  gentlemen 
of  her  party,  she  says,  wondered  at  her  uneasmess  and  disapproved  of  it, 
hut  we  can  truly  sympathise  with  her.  The  look  of  true  Mohammedan 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Christian,  especially  in  remote  places,  is 
never  to  be  entirely  got  over,  and  is  everywhere  the  greatest  penalty  of 
Eastern  traveL  The  caves  at  Asyoot  suggest  a  first  glance  at  the 
past: — 

In  the  pits  of  these  caves  were  the  mummies  Ijring  when  Cambyses  was 
busy  at  Thebes,  overthrowing  the  Colossus  in  the  plain.    And  long  after  came 
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the  upstart  Greeks,  relating  here  their  personal  adventures  in  India  under 
their  great  Alexander,  and  calling  the  place  Lycopolis,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place,  and  laid  the  ashes  of  their  dead  in  some  of  the  caves.  And  long 
after  came  the  Christian  anchorites,  and  lived  a  hermit  life  in  these  rock 
abodes.  Among  them  was  John  of  Lycopolis,  who  was  consulted  as  an  oracle 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  as  by  many  others,  from  his  supposed  knowledge 
of  futurity.  A  favourite  eunuch,  Eutropius,  was  sent  hither  from  Constanti- 
nopie,  to  learn  from  the  hermit  what  would  be  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  I 
once  considered  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  old  times.  How  modem 
do  they  appear  on  the  hill-side  at  Asyoot ! 

The  satisfaction  experienced  upon  determining,  with  unaided  eye,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  appropriateness  of  situation,  the  site  of  Antaeopolis^ 
the  Ombte  of  the  Egyptians — gave  rise  to  a  fine  speculative  train  of 
ideas  : — 

If  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy  gift,  it  should  be  like  none  of  the 
many  things  1  fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness  for  such  an  occasion. 
It  sliould  be  for  a  great  winnowing  fan,  such  as  would,  without  injury  to  human 
eves  and  lungs,  blow  away  the  saud  which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
What  a  scene  would  be  laid  open  then  1  One  statue  and  sarcophagus,  brought 
from  Memphis,  was  buried  130  feet  below  the  mound  surface.  Who  knows 
but  that  the  greater  part  of  old  Memphis,  and  of  other  glorious  cities,  lies 
almost  unharmed  under  the  sand !  Who  can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes, 
what  sentinels  of  colossi,  might  start  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  come 
forth  from  the  hill  sides  of  the  interior,  wnen  the  cloud  of  sand  had  been  wafted 
away !  The  ruins  which  we  now  go  to  study  might  then  appear  occupying 
only  eminences,  while  below  might  be  ranges  of  pylons,  miles  of  colonnade, 
temples  intact,  and  gods  and  goddesses  safe  in  their  sanctuaries.  What  (^uays 
along  the  Nile,  and  the  banks  of  forgotten  canals !  What  terraces  and  flights 
of  wide  shallow  steps!  What  architectural  steps  might  we  not  find  for  1000 
miles  along  the  river,  where  now  the  orange  sands  lie  so  smooth  and  light  as 
to  show  the  track — the  clear  foot-print— ofevery  beetle  that  comes  out  to  bask 
in  the  sun !  But  it  is  better  as  it  is.  If  we  could  once  blow  away  the  sand, 
to  discover  the  temples  and  palaces,  we  should  next  want  to  rend  the  rocks,  to 
lay  open  the  tombs ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  this  would  set  us  wbhing  further. 
It  is  best  as  it  is ;  for  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  full  discovery  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Egypt.  It  is  best  as  it  is. — The  sand  is  a  fine  means  of  preservation, 
and  the  present  inhabitants  perpetuate  enough  of  the  names  to  serve  for 
guidance  when  the  day  for  explanation  shall  come. 

Owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind 
favourable  to  the  ascent,  and  the  state  of  the  waters,  the  party  ascended 
to  the  cataracts  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  leaving  the  exploration  of 
ancient  sites  to  the  return.  The  activity  and  physical  energy  exhibited 
by  the  natives  upon  the  ascent  of  the  cataract,  struck  Miss  Martineau 
▼ery  strongly,  and  she  draws  a  contrast  from  it  that  will  force  a  smile 
from  the  r^er : — 

I  felt  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  seeing  for  the  first,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  time  of  my  life,  the  perfection  of  savage  faculty :  and  truly  it  is  an 
imposing  sight  The  quickness  of  movement  and  apprehension,  the  strength  and 
suppleness  of  frame,  and  the  power  of  experience  in  all  concerned  thb  day,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  images  of  the  book-worm  and  the  professional  man  at 
home,  who  can  scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and  senses,  or  conceive  of  any  con- 
trol over  external  realities. 

Philoe  had  been  passed  previously,  and  the  feelings  experienced  on 
first  setting  foot  on  the  holy  island,  are  expressed  in  enthusiastic  Ian- 
guage:— 
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What  a  moment  it  was,  just  before,  when  we  first  saw  Philoe,  as  we  came 
nmod  the  point— saw  the  crowd  of  temples  looming  in  the  mellow  twilight  I 
And  what  a  moment  it  was  now,  when  we  trod  the  soil,  as  sacred  to  wise  old 
races  of  men  as  Mecca  now  to  the  Mohammedan,  or  Jerusalem  to  the  Chria- 
tian ;  the  huge  propyla,  the  sculptured  walls,  the  colonnades,  the  hypaethral 
temple,  all  standing  in  full  majes^,  under  a  flood  of  moonlight !  Tne  most 
sacred  of  ancient  oaths  was  in  my  mind  all  the  while,  as  if  breathed  into  me 
from  without ;  the  awful  oath,  **  By  Him  who  sleeps  in  Pliiloe."  Here,  sur- 
rounded by  the  imperishable  Nile,  sleeping  to  the  everlasting  music  of  its  dis- 
tant cataract,  and  watched  over  by  his  Isis,  whose  temple  seems  made  to  stand 
for  ever,  was  the  beneficent  Osiris  believed  to  lie.  There  are  many  holy  islands 
scattered  about  the  seas  of  the  world ;  the  very  name  is  sweet  to  all  ears ;  and 
DO  one  has  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  sacred  as  this. 

The  last  point  attained  by  the  travellers  was  Abooseer,  and  there  on 
the  naked  rock,  and  there  only.  Miss  Martineau  inscribed  her  name  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Belzoni  and  other  Egyptian  travellers  and  explorers. 
"  Omr  names,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  '^  wiu  not  be  found  in  any  temple 
or  tomb.  If  ever  we  do  such  a  thing,  may  our  names  be  pubucly  held 
up  to  shame,  as  I  am  disposed  to  publish  those  of  the  carvers  and 
scribblers  who  have  forfeited  their  rignt  to  privacy,  by  inscribing  their 
names  where  they  can  never  be  effaced  !" 

On  the  descent  commenced  what  Mss  Martineau  calls  her  course  of 
study  of  the  monuments.  As  this  consists  of  an  historical  sketch,  de- 
rived nuunly  from  Mr.  Sharpe*s  admirable  work,  and  afterwards  of 
details,  the  explanations  of  wnich  are  derived  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
we  shall  limit  our  notice  to  one  or  two  points  of  general  interest.  In 
die  first  place,  the  general  impression  recdved  by  Miss  Martineau,  in 
regard  to  the  architecture  and  sculpture,  was  that  of  beauty. 

I  know  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it  here  ;  for  I  meet  everywhere  at  home 
people*  who  think,  as  I  did  before  I  went,  that  between  books,  plates,  and  tlie 
stiff  and  peculiar  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture,  Egyptian 
art  may  be  almost  as  well  known  and  conceived  of  in  England  as  on  the  spot. 
I  can  only  testify,  without  hope  of  being  believed,  that  it  is  not  so ;  that  in- 
stead of  ugliness,  I  found  beau^ ;  instead  of  the  grotesque,  I  found  the  solemn ; 
and  where  I  looked  for  rudeness,  from  the  primitive  character  of  art,  I  found 
the  sense  of  the  soul  more  effectually  reached  than  by  works,  which  are  the 
resolt  of  centuries  of  experience  and  experiment. 

The  consciousness  of  this  great  feature  of  beauty  in  Egyptian  sculp* 
tore,  appears  to  have  first  revealed  itself  at  Isna  (Esneh). 

It  was  here,  and  now,  that  I  was  first  taken  by  surprise  with  the  beauty: — 
the  beauty  of  every  thing ;— the  sculptured  columns,  with  tlieir  capitals,  all  of 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  outline,  though  exhibiting  in  the  same  group, 
the  lotus,  the  date-palm,  the  doum-palm,  and  the  tobacco : — the  decorations — 
cadi  one,  with  its  fulness  of  meaning— a  delicately  sculptured  message  to  all 
teoerations,  through  all  time ;— and  above  all,  the  faces.  I  had  fancied  the 
nces,  even  the  portraits,  grotesque ;  but  the  type  of  the  old  Egyptian  face  has 
great  beauty,  though  a  beauty  little  resembling  that  which  later  ages  have 
cboaen  for  their  type.  It  resembles,  however,  some  actual  modem  faces.  In 
the  sweet  girlish  countenances  of  Isis  and  Athor,  1  have  often  observed  a  like- 
ness to  persons— and  especially  one  very  pretty  one — at  home. 

The  beauty  of  the  Sphinx,  of  the  faces  of  Ramases,  and  of  the 
Oiirides,  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  as  full  '*  of  moral  grace" 
•od  of  *^  sooL      Nor  is  the  expression  of  the  fieice  bjured  by  its  features 
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being  oolossftl.  Xnnocence  is  the  preTsdHng  expression,  and  sternness  is 
absent.  ^*  The  dignity  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,"  sajs  Miss  Martinean, 
*'  is  beyond  all  description,  from  this  union  of  fixity  and  benevolence  ;** 
and  she  proceeds  to  deduce  a  philosophy  from  this. 

The  difficulty  to  us  now  is,  not  to  account  for  their  having  been  once  wor^ 
shipped,  but  to  help  worshippine  them  still.  I  cannot  doubt  their  being  the 
most  abstract  ^ds  that  men  of  old  ever  adored.  Vigilant,  serene,  benini,  here 
they  sit,  teaching  us  to  inquire  reverentially  into  the  early  powers  and  coodi* 
tion  of  that  human  mind  which  was  capable  of  such  conceptions  of  abstract 
qualities  as  are  represented  in  their  forms.  I  can  imagine  no  experience  more 
suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  traveller,  anywhere  from  pole  to  pole,  than  that 
of  looking  with  a  clear  eye  and  fresh  mind  on  the  ecclesiastical  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  perceiving,  as  such  an  one  must  do,  how  abstract  and  how  lofty  were 
the  first  ideas  of  Deity  known  to  exist  in  the  world.  If  the  traveller  be 
blest  with  the  clear  eye  and  fresh  mind,  and  be  also  enriched  by  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intellect  in  its  various  circom* 
stances,  he  cannot  but  be  impressed,  and  he  may  be  startled,  by  the  evidence 
before  him  of  the  elevation  and  beauty  of  the  first  conceptions  foimed  by 
men  of  the  beings  of  the  unseen  world.  And  the  more  he  traces  downwards 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religious  worship,  the  more  astonished  he  will 
be  to  find  to  what  an  extent  this  early  theology  originated  later  systems  of  be- 
lief and  adoration,  and  how  long  and  how  far  it  has  transcended  some  of  those 
which  arose  out  of  it. 

The  feelings  experienced  on  first  seeing  the  guardian  colossi  of  Thebes 
—mighty  creatures,  with  their  massive  shoulders  and  serene  heads  rising 
out  of  the  ground, — were  of  a  still  more  enthusiastic  character. 

And  next  appeared— and  my  heart  stood  still  at  the  sight— the  Pair.  There 
they  sat,  together  vet  apart,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  serene  and  vigilant,  still 
keeping  their  untired  watch  over  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  eclipse  of  Egypt. 
I  can  never  believe  that  any  thing  else  so  majestic  as  this  Pair  has  been  con- 
ceived of  by  the  imagination  of  Art.  Nothing  even  in  nature  certainly  ever 
affected  me  so  unspeakably  ;^no  thunder-storm  in  my  childhood,  nor  any  aspect 
of  Niagara,  or  the  great  lakes  of  America,  or  the  Alps,  or  the  Desert,  in  my 
late  vears,  I  saw  them  afterwards,  daily,  and  many  times  a  day,  during  our  stay 
at  Thebes ;  and  the  wonder  and  awe  grew  from  visit  to  visit.  Tet  no  impres- 
sion exceeded  the  first ;  and  none  was  like  it.  Happy  the  traveller  who  sees 
them  first  from  afar ;  that  is,  who  does  not  arrive  at  Thebes  by  night. 

Another  subject  that  remains  to  be  noticed  before  quitting  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  is  the  importance  to  the  old  Egyptian  mind  of  the  state  of 
the  dead,  and  it  is  one  of  an  interest  paramount  to  all  others  as  connected 
with  past  life.  Miss  Martineau's  views  of  the  matter  are  that  these 
ideas  were  originated  or  modified  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  and  she 
expresses  her  ideas  upon  this  curious  subject  as  follows  : — 

As  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead  j  they  could  not  dream  of  consigning  their 
dead  to  the  waters,  which  were  too  sacred  to  receive  any  meaner  body  than  the 
incorruptible  one  of  Osiris ;  nor  must  any  other  be  placed  wilhio  reach  of  its 
waters,  or  in  the  way  of  the  pine  production  of  the  vall^.  These  w^e  the 
boundary  rocks,  with  the  hints  afforded  by  their  caves.  These  became  sacred 
to  the  dead.  After  the  accumulation  of  a  fewjzeneration  of  corpses,  it  became 
clear  how  much  more  extensive  was  the  world  of  the  dead  than  that  of  the  living  ; 
and  as  the  proportion  of  the  living  to  the  dead  became,  before  men's  eyes, 
smaller  and  smaller,  the  state  of  the  dead  became  a  subject  of  proportionate 
importance  to  them,  till  their  faith  and  practice  grew  into  what  we  see  tliem 
in  the  records  of  the  temples  and  tombs,— engrossed  with  the  idea  of  death,  and 
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in  prepttntioB  for  it*  The  unseen  world  beeame  all  in  all  to  them,  and  the 
▼nible  world  and  present  life  of  little  more  importance  than  as  the  necetaary 
introduction  to  the  higher  and  greater.  The  imagery  before  their  eyes  perpe- 
tuaUy  sustained  these  modes  of  thought.  Everywhere  they  had  in  presence 
the  symbols  of  the  worlds  of  death  and  life  ;— the  limited  scene  of  production, 
activity  and  change : — the  valley  with  its  verdure,  its  floods,  and  its  busy  mul- 
titudes, who  were  aU  incessantly  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  their  like ; 
while,  as  a  boundary  to  this  scene  of  life,  lay  the  region  of  death,  to  their  view 
nnlimited,  and  everlastingly  silent  to  the  human  ear.  Their  imagery  of  death 
was  wholly  suggested  by  the  scenery  of  their  abode.  Our  exception  of  tliis  is 
much  injured  by  our  having  been  mmiliarised  with  it  first  through  the  ignorance 
and  vul^rised  Greek  adoption  of  it,  in  their  imagery  of  Charon,  Styx,  Cerberus, 
and  Rhadamanthus ;  but  if  we  can  forget  these*  and  look  upon  the  older 
records  with  fresh  eyes,  it  is  inexpressibly  interesting  to  contemplate  thesym- 
bolical  representations  of  death  by  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptians,  before  Greek  or 
Persian  was  heard  of  in  the  world ;  the  passage  of  the  dead  across  the  river  or 
kke  of  the  valley,  attended  by  the  conductor  of  souls,  the  god  Anubis ;  the 
formidable  dog,  the  guardian  of  the  mansion  of  Osiris  (or  the  divine  abode)  i 
the  balance  in  whidi  the  heart  or  deeds  of  the  deceased  are  weighed  against 
the  symbol  of  integrity ;  the  infant  Harpocrates — the  emblem  of  a  new  life, 
seated  before  the  throne  of  the  judge ;  the  range  of  assessors  who  are  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  life  of  the  being  come  up  to  judgment ;  and  finally  the  judge 
binisel^  whose  suspended  sceptre  is  to  give  the  sign  of  acceptance  or  condem- 
nation. Here  the  deceased  has  crossed  the  living  valley  and  river ;  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  death  region,  where  the  howl  of  the  wild  dog  is  heard  by  night,  is 
this  process  of  judgment  going  forward  ;  and  none  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
contrasts  of  the  region  with  their  own  eyes, — none  who  have  received  the  idea 
throng  the  borrowed  imageiy  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  traditions  of  any  other 
people, — can  have  any  adequate  notion  how  the  mortuary  ideas  of  the  primi- 
tive Egyptians,  and,  through  them,  of  the  civilised  world  at  large,  have  been 
originated  by  the  everlasting  conflict  of  the  Nile  and  the  Desert. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have^transferred  to  our  pages  the  contempla- 
tions upon  the  antiqmty  of  Thebes,  but  have  only  room  to  add  that  Miss 
Martineau's  arguments  agtunst  the  possibility  of  the  paintings  in  the 
eaves  of  Benee  Ehsan  being  the  representation  of  the  arriyal  of  Joseph's 
brethTen,  are,  notwithstanding  otur  strong  prepossessions  on  the  subject, 
too  forcible  to  be  hastily  rejected. 

Retomed  to  Cairo,  the  past  with  all  its  mysteries  had  to  give  way  to 
the  present  with  all  its  inconsistencies.  Painted  tombs  were  exdianged 
for  streets  and  bazaars,  pyramids  for  mosques,  and  a  nation  in  the  abstract 
—a  people  only  living  in  the  ideas  they  have  bequeathed  to  us — for 
actual  society  in  Cairo.  Miss  Marfcmeau's  |^ood  spirits  accompanied  her 
in  the  change.  '<  There  are  few  gayer  things  in  life,"  she  *says,  ^*  for 
one  who  chooses  to  be  gay,  than  a  visit  to  Cairo.  There  is  notiung  so 
wonderful  and  romantic  in  the  whole  social  world  as  an  Arabian  city  :  and 
Cairo  is  the  queen  of  Arabian  cities."  She  was  lucky  also  in  her  time, 
for  she  was  present  at  the  f^te  of  the  birth  of  the  prophet,  and  witnessed 
tke^  return  of  Mahhmil.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Arden,  Misa 
Martineau  was  also  enabled  to  see  that  sreat  feature  of  Eastern  life — ^the 
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this  state,  Mrs.  Arden  'says  pointedly  enough.  **  Lovely  mystery !  one 
eye  ;  nose,  ch^ks,  and  chin  heautifuUy  tattooed  ;  the  countenance  devoid 
of  intelligence,  coarse  in  expression."  Again,  of  ladies  of  higher  rank, 
the  same  lady,  who  had  access  to  many  hareems,  says,  "During  my 
stay  in  Bgypt  I  never  saw  one  beautiful  woman,  nor  even  one  that  would 
attract  common  attention  in  a  bail-room  in  England,  I  saw  only  some 
less  ugly  than  others,  whether  Turkish,  Circassian,  Syrian,  Arab,  Nubian, 
or  Abyssinian;  indeed  the  finest  person  altogether  amongst  the  hundred 
chosen  ones  that  1  have  seen  was  an  Abyssinian ;  she  was  black  as  jet, 
about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  a  most  lovely  figure  and  good  face, 
and  to  complete  her  very  striking  appearance,  di^ed  in  black  entirely  ; 
the  girdle  above  the  hips  only  b^g  of  gold.  She  was  veiy  like  a  hand- 
some demon  wanting  the  tail.'* 

We  saw,  I  think  (says  Miss  Martineau)  about  twenty  more  women, — some 
slaves,  most  or  all  young,  some  good-looking,  but  none  handsome.  Some  few 
were  black,  and  the  rest  very  light — Nubians  or  Abyssinians  and  Circassians, 
no  doubt.  One  of  the  best  figures,  as  a  picture,  in  the  hareem,  was  a  Nubian 
girl,  in  an  amber-coloured  watered  silk,  embroidered  with  black,  looped  up  in 
festoons,  and  finished  with  a  black  boddice.  The  richness  of  the  gay-printed 
cotton  skirts  and  sleeves  surprised  us ;  the  finest  shawls  could  hardly  have 
looked  better.  One  graceful  girl  had  her  pretty  figure  well  shown  by  a  tight- 
fitting  black  dress.  Their  heads  were  dressed  much  like  the  chief  lady*s.  Two, 
wIk)  must  have  been  sisters,  if  not  twins,  had  patches  between  the  eves.  One 
handmaid  was  barefoot,  and  several  were  without  shoes.  Though  there  were 
none  of  the  whole  large  number  who  could  be  called  particularly  pretty  indi- 
vidually, the  scene  was,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  striking  as  the  realisation  of 
what  one  knew  before  but  as  in  a  dream. 

Monckton  Milnes  tells  us  in  his  "  Palm  Leaves''  that  even  to  dream 
of  the  beauty  hid  witlun  a  hareem  is  forbidden 

As  each  Muslim  his  hareem 
Guards  even  from  a  jealous  dream ; 

but  English  ladies  would  drive  even  the  wish  to  dream  from  its  hanntJng 
place — with  Miss  Martineau  especially,  all  Eastern  ladies,  were  '^dul^ 
soulless,  brutish,  or  peevish."  She  stigmatises  polygamy  as  degrading 
and  revolting,  and  her  denunciation  of  this  abommable  ccmventionalism, 
for  it  is  not  a  phase  of  primitive  manners,  is  well  merited. 

There  is  one  subject  more  before  we  leave  Cairo.  Miss  Martineau  saw. 
there  the  oft-talked-of  magician.  All  his  experiments  were  failures — 
total  and  ludicrousfailures,  she  says ; — ^but  notwithstanding  this,  her  opinion 
was  (and  she  was  well  qualified  by  her  own  mesmeric  susceptibility  to 
give  one)  that  it  is  an  affair  of  mesmerism,  but  that  this  old  man  hinoself 
probably  does  not  know  it^  ^<  1  am  disposed  to  think,"  she  says,  "  that 
there  was  origmally  no  imposture  about  the  matter  at  all ;  that  the 
magician  did  not  then  understand  the  causes  of  his  success,  and  does  not 
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in;fdlen  do  not  poMeis  themselTes  of  more  accurate  infbrmatioQ  regwd- 
iDg  the  aocient  configuration  of  the  country  before  they  lauDoh  forth  ia 
imd  and  groundless  ^peculations  upon  this  important  question.  Miss 
Martin^u  speaks  upon  this  point  with  a  well-timed  distrust. 

I  hare  no  wish  to  prove  tliat  in  the  first  instance  we  followed  the  Hebrew 
track.  Most  of  our  party,  I  believe,  were  convinced  that  we  did  :  and  among 
ihote  90  convinced,  was  the  clergyman.  I  do  not  see  that  sufficient  evidence 
*  exists  to  give  even  a  preponderance  of  probability,  and  I  have  therefore  no 
opinion  on  the  subject.  When  once  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
the  route  is,  for  the  most  part,  clear  enough.  The  doubt  is  between  two  routes 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ;  that  by  which  travellers  now  ^  straight  from 
Cairo  to  Snez,  and  the  more  southerly  one,  called  Wadee-el-Tiheb,  the  Valley 
of  the  Wandering.    This  name  shows  which  way  tradition  points  out. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Red 
Sea  had  a  much  more  northerly  extent  than  it  has  at  present.  Hahirath, 
afterwards  Heroopolis,  was  situated  upon  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Suez,  and  now  only  lake  and  mnrsh  or  dry  land. 
At  the  same  period,  there  existed  another  and  an  eastern  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which  flowed  through  the  valley  of  the  ancient  Red  Sea's  canal, 
and  through  the  Crocodile  lakes  to  the  sea.  There  was  further  a  line  of 
eitiea,  situated  along  the  banks  of  this  canal  which  can  be  identified  with 
the  recorded  outward  route  of  the  Hebrew  host.  This  line  of  country  is 
remote  from  either  of  the  two  routes  with  which  Miss  Martineau  consi- 
dered the  doubt  to  lay.  How  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis  came  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  is  recorded  at  length  in  Isaiah  xi.,  15. 

Travelling  in  the  desert,  like  travelling  on  the  Nile,  has  undergone 
great  changes  in  modem  times.  It  forces  an  involuntary  smile  to  read 
ii  a  repast  of  which  butter  from  Ireland,  ale  from  England,  wine  from 
Spain,  ham  from  Germany,  bread  and  mutton  from  Cairo  and  Suez, 
cheese  from  Holland,  and  water  from  Madras,  formed  a  part ;  having 
been  indulged  in  among  the  dreary  sands  at  the  wells  of  Moses ;  and  we 
sjatefrilly  long  for  when  these  luxuries  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  tender 
cares  of  the  redoubtable  Sheikh  Hussein.     Luckily,  however,  the  party 

were  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  G ,  who  so  tamed  the  lion  of  the  desert, 

that  he  was  convinced  that  he  (Mr.  G )  was  the  greatest  man  in 

Europe.  On  the  way  from  Sinai  to  Akaba,  the  party  were  enabled  to 
follow  a  di£Perent  route  from  that  taken  by  Burckhardt,  Laborde,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  Miss  Martineau  speaks  in  ecstasies  of  two  valleys,  which 
they  met  with  on  this  new  route — Wadee-el-Ain  and  Wadee  Weteer. 
Of  the  first  she  says,  *^  We  all  knew  Switzerland ;  and  we  all  agreed 
that  not  even  there  had  we  seen  any  thing  so  magnificent  as  this  Wadee- 
el-Ain — the  Valley  of  the  Spring."     But  these  were  "  Alps  stripped 
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ibn  moaamaBte  erenbafowg  akMBt  every  AiBg  in  the  Eait^ 
drcmDitanoe  that  ocenred  while  the  party  weie  at  the  sodc  < 
of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  let  mo  opportuultar  eseaae  of  ^  ^ 
home  correct  copies  of  ioicriptioiM.  Ob  llie  22odof  Maim  thewh^  ef 
a  facade  near  the  Kashne,  which  contained  one  of  the  few  remaining  and 
nncopied  Greek  inscriptions  at  Petra»  fell  down  bodily^  and  the  £u-&iined 
work  is  now  gone  for  ever.  Notwithstanding  the  change  that  time  la 
effecting,  the  researches  of  the  party,  which  were  carried  o&  for  aenae 
days,  notwithstanding  Sheikh  Hnssein's  costomary  tricks,  attest  Aat  there 
is  still  mudi  to  be  done  at  Petra. 

Miss  Martineau  is  herself,  for  a  moment  agun,  at  Jerusalem. 

I  can  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  famiUarly  all  its 
hills,  and  its  gates,  and  its  temple  courts,  so  as  to  read  the  New  Testament  as 
with  a  plan  in  my  head.  But  I  nerer  had  the  slightest  conoeptioti  of  that 
beauty  which  now  at  once  enabled  me  to  enter  into  the  ezitkaiion  of  David, 
and  the  mourning  of  Nefaemiah,  and  the  aenerous  concern  of  Titus,  and  Che 
pride  of  the  Saracen,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusader.  The  moumfiil  love 
of  the  Holy  City  grew  from  day  to  day,  as  I  became  £uniliar  with  its  precincts  ; 
but  no  single  view  so  took  me  by  surprise  as  that  which  we  obtained  in  the 
course  of  our  walk  this  first  day. 

There  is  a  strange  charm  in  the  mere  streets,  from  the  picturesque  diaracter 
of  the  walls  and  archways.  The  old  walls  of  yellow  stone  are  so  beautifblty 
tufled  with  weeds,  that  one  longs  to  paint  every  angle  and  projection,  with  ita 
mellow  colouring,  and  dangling  and  trailing  garlands.  And  tfaie  shadowy  arch- 
ways, where  the  vaulted  rooft  intersect  each  other,  tiU  they  are  lost  in  the 
dazzle  of  the  sunshine  beyond,  are  like  a  noble  dream. 

With  regard  to  the  English  misaon  she  speaks  most  nn&yowrably, 

iweaky 


both  of  its  progress  and  prospects.  In  the  6rst  place,  none  bat  die  \ 
the  ignorant,  or  the  needy  and  immoral  are,  ^  says,  conyerted.  In  die 
second,  as  the  converts  become  outcasts  fnmi  their  ownpeoplet,  l&ej 
must  be  maintained  by  those  who  haye  converted  them.  Wnen  onoe  th« 
mission  becomes  an  alms-house  a&ir  be^Dre  the  eyes  of  the  city-— a  eby 
full  of  Mohammedans  and  Jews  who  already  regard  the  Protestant  Chria- 
isans  with  utter  contempt — there  is  an  end  to  dl  hope  of  conyerting  am 
but  the  alms-house  order  of  people — the  needy  and  the  laay.  ^  While 
we  have  millions  of  savages  in  our  own  island,"  says  Miss  Martiiiewi, 
^^  heathens  without  heathen  gods,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  spend  on 
a  handful  of  stran|^ers,  toko  have  alretidy  a  noble  faith  of  ^mr  own^ 
the  resources  which  would  support  home  missions  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Hme  will  show  :  but  my  own  persuasion  is  that  the  Jentsalem 
mission  cannot,  firom  errors  inherent  in  its  very  conception,  long  endure*'' 
The  passage  in  italics  is  not  so  in  the  original,  we  mark  it  out  to  leave 
the  responsibility  with  its  author.  There  are  visits  to  Jericho  and  to  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  to  Cana,  Tiberias,  and  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  a 
journey  to  Damascus  and  Baalbeck,  and  return  by  the  Cedars  of  the 
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THE  RICHEST  COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Chapter  VH. 

Tll£  DISArrOINTMEKT. 

Th£  last  chapter  left  Moley  and  the  Richest  Commoner  at  the  Dooej 
door  in  Belredc^  Terrace.  The  asuduous  reader  will  perhaps  remember 
Uiat  Charles  Summerley  was  anxious  to  encounter  )m  dear  mother-in- 
Imw  on  the  instant,  and  nad  only  been  dissuaded,  and  adjourned  until  the 
next  morning  at  ten,  on  the  stren^h  of  Moley 's  considerate  representation 
that  the  suddai  announcement  of  the  honour  he  intended  them  might 
be  too  much  for  the  old  lady. 

The  real  fiict,  however,  was,  that  they  dined  at  two  o'clock — 
nay,  don't  blush,  fair  reader,  and  throw  me  book  up  in  disgust  at 
the  idea  of  reading  about  such  Tulgarians ;  you  all  do  much  the  same 
diing  under  the  name  of  luncheon,  and  not  repeating  the  force  later 
on  in  the  day,  was  owing  to  old  Dooey's  absence  in  town,  and  the  ladies 
substituting  a  good  substantial  tea  instead.  Mrs.  Dooey  being  much 
troubled  with  some  flatulent  complaint,  which  would  not  yield  even  to 
Holloway's  pill%  all-powerful  as  they  are,  generally  wound  up  at  bed- 
time witn  a  good  stiff  glass  of  something  and  water,  the  colour  being 
that  of  beer,  though  the  smell  was  that  of  brandy.  That,  however,  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  we  wish  to  explain  to  the  reader  is» 
that  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Richest  Commoner  giving  his 
stonnine  rcU'tat'tat^tat-tat'tan  at  the  Dooey  door,  as  he  escorted  Miss 
Dooey  home,  that  fur  but  carnivorous  young  lady  was  to  assist  in  an 
onslaught  on  a  great  piece  of  roast  bee^  before  it  descended  to  the 
servants.  Now,  as  Lord  Byron  well  said,  "nobody  Hkes  to  be  dis* 
torbad  at  love  or  meals,"  and  Mrs.  Dooey  only  induing  in  the  former 
ammement  as  a  participator  in  the  '^  second  degree,  she  was  most 
peremptory  in  insisting  upon  not  being  interrupted  in  her  enjoyment  of 
her  meals,  and  her  orders  to  the  young  ladies  were  most  strict  not  to  let 
their  men  on  any  account  interfere  with  the  food.  Lideed,  she  went  so 
&r  as  gen^^y  to  establish  a  small  milliner  or  dressmaker — if  possible, 
one  wiraout  a  show-room — at  whose  door  the  youi^  ladies  could  choke 
off  their  beaux,  just  as  London  exquisites  do  their  country  friends  at 
dubs.  "  Oh,  you  don't  belong  to  *  Brookes,'  don  t  you  T*  or,  "  You're 
not  »  member  of  the  *  Travellers'  ?'  well,  then,  ill  say  good-bye  for 
Uie  present ;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  ac^ain  soon  ;"  with  which  well-told 
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being  dear,  they  would  brush  off  home,  or  slip  out  the  bade  way,  and 
be  no  more  seen. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Dooey  was  inhospitable  ;  indeed,  rather  the  contrary ; 
at  least,  what  London  people  call  nospitali^.  She  ga?e  great  dinners, 
^' blows  out"  as  some  call  them,  which,  like  misfortunes  never  came 
singly.  If  she  had  one  on  the  Monday,  there  was  sure  to  be  another 
on  the  Wednesday ;  or  if  the  first  was  on  a  Tuesday,  then  the  second 
would  be  on  a  Thursday.  Of  course  different  ^'  sets"  of  people  came  for 
the  different  spreads,  though  a  too-observing  <<  stop-gap"  might  sometimes 
detect  the  side-dishes  of  one  day  doing  duty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  on  the  other,  with  such  slight  tumipitorial  and  carrotitorial  deco« 
rations  as  the  service  of  the  previous  one  rendered  necessary.  This, 
however,  is  a  thing  of  common  practice  and  of  easy  regulation  in 
London.  People  don't  keep  journals  of  their  gastronomic  transactions  ; 
and,  save  the  ringleted  ladies  with  the  children  in  the  attics  opposite,  an 
ordinary  dinner-party  creates  no  more  sensation  than  was  summed  up  in 
the  observation  of  the  immortal  Paul  Pry,  when  he  saw  the  baker's  boy 
leave  a  pie  two  days  running  at  a  house  in  his  street :  '*  Pie  ag^ain!" 
said  he,  "  I  happen  to  know  they  had  pie  yesterday — none  so  rich." 

"  Dinner-party  again ! — had  one  on  Monday — they're  going  it." 

We  said  Mrs.  Dooey  was  hospitable,  and  so  she  was,  but  not  until  the 
ice  was  properly  broken.  After  a  prombing  youth  had  been  properly 
inducted-r-had  undergone  the  establishment  in  full  6g,  seen  all  the  plate 
together  with  the  magnificent  candelabras,  presented  to  Dooey  by  Uie 
hop-growers  of  Kent  for  the  usual  meritonous  service  of  extracting  money 
from  our  old  friend  Public's  pocket,  and  putting  it  into  his  and  theirs, 
'^  then,  but  not  till  then,*'  as  Lord  Brougham  would  say,  Mrs.  Dooey  was 
ready  to  admit  a  suitor  to  her  ordinary  mutton — the  haricot,  the  hashes, 
the  cold  chickens,  the  half  shapes  of  jelly,  and  so  on,  that  constitute  an 
English  luncheon. 

To  this  point  of  course  we  need  not  say  our  friend  the  Richest  Com- 
moner had  not  yet  arrived,  and  therefore  tnough  prudence  said  *'  no"  and 
the  smell  of  roast  beef  would  have  seconded  the  resolution,  still  Moley 
thought  it  was  too  important  an  opportunity  to  miss,  and  as  the  door  flew 
open  in  obedience  to  Tom  Rocket's  noisy  summons,  she  just  said  to  our 
fnend,  "  Won't  you  walk  in  ?" 

A  man  would  have  to  be  a  downright  fool  to  say  *'  no,"  and  accordingly 
our  friend's  heel  spurs,  for  he  had  a  pair  of  uncommonly  long  brass  ones 
on,  went  clank,  clank,  dank,  along  the  oil  cloth-covered  passage,  and  up 
the  gaudy  finery  of  a  lod^^ng-house  stair  carpet. 

Mrs.  Dooey  being  in  her  second  best  bib  and  tucker,  with  a  fainsh 

cap  on,  valiantly  stood  fire  ;  but  Amelia  scuttled  off  at  the  sound  of  the 

street  thunder,  to  assume  a  more  becoming  collar.     The  tmwonted  ring 

of  the  heel  spurs  mounting  the  stairs  reminding  her  fordbly  of  the  dear 
nu i.^«k  i.«ii-   ^»»««1a4-o>i„  i.««:»i.^j   «ii  :j e  i.u^  0:^1 i.  r* 
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pddirMMis  acquaintance  had  oansed  the  servants  to  admit  him  at  the  for- 
bidden hour,  that  in  the  flutter  of  the  moment  she  rang  her  hell  to 
summon  our  friend  Lucy  Qreen,  who  happened  to  he  coquettbg  with 
Monsieur  de  la  Tour  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  monsieur  having  so  far 
conquered  his  repugnance  to  English  habits  as  actually  to  prefer  partak- 
ing of  '<  Roe  bif  *'  at  the  '^  d— d  base  mechanic's,*'  as  he  called  Mr.  Dooey, 
on  hearing  that  he  was  in  trade,  to  dining  at  his  own  expense,  or  rather 
upon  his  own  board  wages  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  They  too,  that  is  to 
say,  Lucy  and  monsieur,  had  been  startled  at  the  astonishing  knock,  which 
being  followed  as  quickly  by  Miss  Amelia's  bell,  Lucy  answered  it  just  in 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heel  spurs  as  they  passed  on  the  drawing- 
room  landing  about  on  a  level  with  her  nose  as  she  shot  up  the  back 
stairs. 

**  Who  can  U  be  P  asked  Amelia,  as  Lucy  hurried — her  collar  all 
awiy,  and  her  pink  cap  strings  flying  loose — into  the  room. 

"  I  don't  know  Tm  sure,  miss,**^  gasped  Lucy  ;  "  I  don't  know  I'm  sure, 
miss.     I  think  it's  a  hossifer.     Can  it  be — " 

**  Get  me  out  my  new  green  silk,"  interrupted  Amelia,  determined  to 
enlarge  upon  her  original  intention  of  merely  putting  on  a  killing 
collar. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  our  friend  had  exchanged  her 
prettily  figured  muslin  for  a  distended  rustling  silk,  and  with  palpitating 
heart  she  proceeded  down  stairs,  herima^native  mind  recalling  the  image 
of  the  dear  captain  as  she  first  saw  him  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  tight- 
rigg^  red-legged  young  huzzar. 

Instead  of  that  there  burst  upon  her  astonished  vision  our  friend  the 
Richest  Commoner  and  Moley  chirping  away  on  a  sofa,  with  mamma 
complacently  sitting  in  the  back  ground  consoling  herself  for  the  delay  of 
her  roast  beef  by  the  reflection  that  she  was  doing  what  her  husband 
would  call  *'  a  great  stroke  of  business.*' 

Poor  Amelia !  what  a  shock.  Instead  of  the  man  she  hoped  to  see, 
there  was  the  dread  bone  of  contention,  lolling  with  the  vulgar  sort  of 
ease  that  your  true  snob  thinks  constitutes  gentility.  There  are  few 
things  that  betray  a  man*s  want  of  breeding  more  than  the  way  he  sits 
on  a  sofa  beside  a  woman.  What  a  shock  for  Amelia,  and  what  a 
triumph  for  Moley.  The  latter  cast  a  scornful  smile  that  almost 
withered  Amelia,  while  almost  at  the  same  moment  she  was  eyeing  her 
companion  in  the  mildest  sweetest  manner  imaginable.  Of  course  our 
fnend  could  not  run  away  the  moment  the  sister  made  her  appearance, 
though  poor  Mrs.  Dooey's  inside  gave  sundry  signiBcant  growls  and 
grumbles  indicative  of  its  wants,  if  Mr.  Rocket  could  but  have  under- 
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anything,  and  cbnked  down  ftein  to  d»infmitedeligbt  both  <^] 
and  serrants. 

*'  Well,  and  I  hope  you  think  yon  look  well  in  yonr  fine  new  atuck 
out  ^^88,'^  sneered  Molej,  with  a  haughty  air  of  triumph,  as  the  stnet- 
door  elosed  on  die  last  dank  of  the  spurs ;  "  it  was  yery  kind  of  you  to 
deek  yourself  out  so  smartly  to  receive  my  friend,"  added  she,  in  a  very 
diflBsrent  tone  to  what  she  had  just  been  indulging  in — one  wouldn't  have 
known  it  to  he  the  same  person. 

Poor  Amelia  was  doubly  diagrined,  ioft  she  was  not  only  disappointed 
in  not  finding  who  she  hoped,  but  saw  she  had  lain  hersefr  open  to  her 
sister's  censure,  which  she  felt  pretty  certain  wmild  not  be  spared. 

Mrs.  Dooey,  too,  put  out  of  her  way  by  die  long  wait,  was  any  ihing 
but  agreeable,  and  fi[eely  sided  with  Moley  in  repudiating  Amelia's  pro- 
tttDsion  to  the  Richest  Commoner. 

The  most  amiable  of  a  family  is  not  always  the  favourite  at  home. 


Chaftes  VIII. 

THE      OVERHAULIKG. 

Wb  hare  now  to  request  the  reader's  attention  to  our  insinuating  fiaend 
Charles  Summeriey,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  Moley  parted  widi  an 
^  engs^ed  lady,"  w^  an  invitation  to  come  and  unburden  his  mind  to 
her  inestimable  parent  on  the  morrow.  Charles  never  having  been  ovcr- 
hauled-*indeed,  never  having  done  any  thing  in  the  line  matrimo- 
nial before,  was  quite  overjoyed  at  being  accepted,  and  concluded  that 
every  thing  was  settled.  Innocent  youth  !  His  troubles  were  but  he- 
ginning — troubles  that  would  increase  as  he  progressed.  Mrs.  Dooey- ■ 
Dooey — and,  worst  of  all,  old  Inkeyfingers,  the  lawyer  himself.  So 
elatea  and  confident  was  he,  that  he  stood  full  five  minutes  before  Gold- 
fringe,  the  clockmaking-silversmidi-jeweller's,  contemplating  the  oontaats 
of  a  tray  full  of  wedding-rings,  that  rtood  most  invitingly  in  the  vrindow. 
He  was  almost  on  the  point  of  going  in  to  buy  one  when  he  reooUected 
he  had  not  the  size. 

Maria  having  fixed  for  him  to  unbnrthen  to  mamma  on  the  foUow- 
ing  morning,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  tete-d'ttte  recepticm  at 
ten  o'dook,  at  which  hour  precisely  he  knocked  at  die  door  with  a  sort  of 
pleasing  anticipadon  of  the  agreeable  interview  he  was  going  to  have 
with  the  old  lady,  and  his  greenness  was  so  great  diat  he  ascended  the 
stairs  without  a  twinge  of  suspicion  crossiog  his  mind. 

**  Poor  young  man  !"  ejaculated  Lucy  Green,  as  she  scrudnised  htoi 
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J  knve.     He  Ah  lie  wm  tn  Bin.  Dooey's  power — under  her  i 
as  it  were. 

Bmnmg  eodhaintecl  the  wealher,  the  ndhray  joorney,  and  the  sioroiind- 
mg  leeBwry,  be  was  high  and  drr  ^cnr  i QBMUiiD^  to  say,  mad  lai  lookm^ 
ymj  like  a  goose.     Mrs.  Dooe j  then  essajed  to  lead  the  gallop. 

HaMDg  given  tiiat  dzeadfal  prefiitory  hem  that  denotes  a  diange 
from  gay  to  ^^rave,  she  pursed  her  motheny  month,  and  fixing  her  crows** 
fi>ot^9  gteemsh  gray  eyes  upon  the  imfiortimate  vietun,  thus  began : 

^  la  oowse,  my  £urter  has  told  me  the  Battering  oom[dimeDt  yon  "a¥o 
paid  her,"  said  slie,  ^<  whieh  I  need  hardly  (hem)  say  is  most  (am)  flstt- 
ieM  to  mj  (heai)  feebn's,  as  I'm  sore  it  will  he  (bom)  to  Mr.  (hem) 
I>ooej,  wboi  he  (hem)  bears  it." 

**Vm  swe  you're  extremely  good/'  stammered  Charles,  pluddng  op 
eovrage-  ai  the  fiwourable  announcement.  "  Very  good,  indeed.  Fm 
sore  I  can  sever  be  sufficiently  grateful," — and  a  thongfat  etossed  hie 
mimd  whether  be  oughtn't  to  be  kissing  iiae  old  lady.  See(md  thowhti 
are  beet  on  these  as  on  most  othor  matters,  and  as  he  eontemplated  her 
he  thoi^t  he  would  transfer  whaterer  might  be  due  to  her  in  thait  line 
to  her  daughter's  aeoount.  He  now  began  to  breathe  mere  fireely,  and 
sat  UBOte  as  if  he  was  in  a  soft  ehsir  wan  en  a  bed  of  thome.  Still 
ibe  M,  ladflr*s  oai-hke  ga»  did  not  rolaz,  and  Charles  began  to  dunk 
hoer  eoon  deeoram  and  the  ^'natoal  loiae  and  affiaetion"  due  to  hie 
Beer  parent  would  allow  him  to  leave  bar. 

Mrs.  Dooey  did  not  aoeommodate  him  with  m«eh  time  for  8pee«<* 
ktkm.  Having  woriced  hersdf  round  to  ptofaing  in  pcmit,  she  deposited 
her  eambnc  handkeschief  in  a  little  Maek  bag,  and  drawing  the  strioge 
very  tight  prepared  to  attadc  him. 

^Jt's  an  anmous  time  for  a  parent,"  observed  she,  getting  away, 
wMho«t  asy  of  the  prefatory  hems  and  hesitation  that  had  attOMed  her 
ibraeer  start  ^  It's  an  anxious  time  for  a  parent,*'  said  she,  <'  partinfl^ 
with  «  befeved  child,  and  the  only  consolation  I  can  find  is  in  toe  h^h 
diaracter  and  honourable  intentions  of  her  intended  husband." 

Chssries,  though  rather  disappcnuted  to  find  "W  was  not  all  over, 
eould  not  but  bow  to  sudi  gratuitous  compliments.  He  could  assure 
her  that  his  every  thought  and  care  diould  be  devoted  to  the  promo* 
tioii  of  her  daughter's  happiness* 

**  I  have  every  confid^ice  in  what  you  say,*'  replied  Mrs.  Dooey—**  I 
have  every  confidence  in  what  you  say,"  repeated  she.  **  Indeed,  if 
I  hadn't  I  could  never  consent  to  vour  becoming  the  husband  of  my 
darter.  I'm  sure  your  ie%ious  pnnciples  are  sudi  as  will  insure  her 
both  comfort  and  bappiness.  Believe  me,"  said  she,  dasprng  her  baxkds 
as  if  ia  prayer,  and  turning  up  her  eyes  to  a  brown^iolland  bag  that 
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liammaandhiiiuidf.  Not  sotheoUIadj^  ipriiomidertheoloakofmonlit]^ 
was  now  fast  marching  round  to  mammon. 

**  Money,"  said  she,  with  a  weU-affected  indifPerenoe,  "  I  look  upon  as 
very — very — secondary  to  morals ;  indeed,  hot  that  without  numey  peo^ 
can't  get  on  very  well  in  this  world,  or  provide  for  the  progeny  that  ma- 
trimony naturally  entails,  1  think  the  world  would  be  just  as  well  without 
it,  not  to  say  better,  for  it  makes  no  end  of  mischief  ana  contention,  to  say 
nothin'  of  sometimes  producin'  a  spirit  of  rebellious  independence  amone 
children  which  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  promote ;  nowever,"  added 
she,  "  that*s  a  subject  we  ladies  are  badly  kalkilated  to  touch  upon,  and  for 
my  part,  I'm  always  too  happy  to  leave  tliem  to  Mr.  D.,  whose  pretty^ 
well  up  to  business,  and  not  easily  done ;  he  will  be  down  here  on  Satarday 
afternoon,  by  the  fifteen  past  five  train,  and  you  and  he  can  talk  matters 
quietly  over  together  on  Sunday — not  that  I  approve  altogether  of  doin* 
business  on  a  Sunday,  but  there  are  times  when  such  ddngs  can't  b& 
helped — so  we'll  just  fix  it  that  way,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  Mr.  D.  and 
you*ll  soon  come  to  an  excellent  understandin*." 

"But  I  don't  understand — 1  don't  see — I  don't  know,"  heritated 
Charles,  fumbling  away  at  his  hat  lining,  "  what  I  can  say  to  Mr.  Dooey, 
that  I  can't — that  you  can't — that  we  can't,  I  mean,  talk  over  together." 

This  was  just  what  Mrs.  Dooey  ivanted.  She  wanted  to  ^eitiiom  hmt 
herself  without  referring  him  to  Dooey,  unless  the  prospect  was  promising. 

"  Welly**  replied  she,  afier  a  pause,  as  if  considering  whether  she  couUL 
accommodate  nim  or  not ;  *^  well,"  repeated  she,  "  if  you  wish  it,  and 
conttdering  the  relationship  in  which  we  stand  together,  of  course  I  have 
every  incHnation  to  meet  your  wishes,  though,  as  I  said  before,  money 
matters,  marriage  settlements,  and  so  on  are  things  I  really  don't  profess 
to  understiemd,  at  least  not  as  Mr.  D.  does.  As  fiur,  however,  as  hearin' 
what  the  worldly  goods  you  propose — in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Litany — endowin'  my  darter  with,  whether  herryditaments,  houses,  hop- 
grounds,  or  what  not,"  added  she,  ^*  even  my  poor  comprehension  wdl 
enable  me  to  understand  the  natur  of  the — " 

"  I  think — I'm  afiraid — I  fear — I  doubt,"  interrupted  Charles,  shifting 
about  most  uneasily  in  his  chair,  andstill  workingawayat  the  hat-lining,  the 
threads  of  which  now  began  to  crack  as  the  lining  parted  from  the  sewing,. 
^'  1  doubt  that  I  haven't  altogether — I  mean  to  say,  that  yse  don't  alto- 
gether—or rather  that  tiiere  is  a  mistake — ^that  Maria  and  I  haven't 
exactiy  understood  each  other,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  we  haven't 
got  exactiy  as  f&r  as  that,  or,  more  correctiy  speaking  (crack,  crack)  that 
money  wasn't  to  be  any  object,  provided  every  thing  else  was — was — was 
—(crack,  crack,  crack)." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Dooey,  "  Maria,  indeed  both  my 
darters,  are  far  too  delicate  and  lady -like  to  think  of  touchin'  on  such  » 
topic  as  money — I'm  sure  they  couldn't  do  it,  either  on  them,  no  more 
couli  I  when  I  was  their  age ;  but  then  you  know  somebody  must  do  it 
for  them,  somebody  must  see  the  writins  and  herryditaments,  somebody 
that's  acquainted  with  the  value  of  that  sort  of  thing,  whether  it's  ^pa 
on  the  sea,  houses  on  the  land,  or  ploughed  fields  themselves." 

*^  But  I  didn't  expect,  I  didn't  calculate  upon  any  thing  of  that  sort,** 
stammered  Charles ;  '^  I  have  no  hereditaments  or  houses,  I've  nothing  to 
ahow  in  the  way  of  ships." 
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**  Wdl,  then,  yonll  haTe  monej,  whioh  is  yery  easy  to  ooim^''  levied 
ihe  pertmadous  Mrs.  Dooey,  determined  to  bring  him  to  book. 

^  Why,  I  have  money,  certainly,''  said  Chiuies,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  sat  workhig  at  the  hat-lining,  and  wondering  at  the  un- 
eoqpected  turn  things  were  taking !  '*  I  have  money,  to  be  sure,**  re- 
potted he. 

^  In  the  funds,  I  suppose  ?*'  obserred  Mrs.  Dooey,  adding,  *^  I  hope 
you've  nothin'  to  do  with  railway  shares  ;  Mr.  D.  would  never  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  rulway  speclalator.     Hates  them  as  I  do  a  Puseyite. 

"  No,"  replied  Charies,  "  my  money's  in  Drummond's  ?" 

'^  Exactly  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Dooey,  '^  I  told  you  you'd  have  money  ; 
Drummond's  is  a  good  house  to  have  it  in,  too — dare  say  it*ll  return 
you  eight  per  cent.     Is  it  all  there?"  asked  she. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Charles ;  "  except  what  I've  got  in  my  pocket." 

**  Well,  and  how  much  is  there  at  Drummonas  ?"  inquired  she,  coming 
to  the  point  without  further  circumlocution. 

*^  Why,  my  quarter's  allowance  is  just  due,"  replied  Charles,  twisting 
and  cracidng  away  at  the  lining,  ^'  I  suppose  it  will  be  in— seventy-five 
pounds,"  added  he,  with  a  desperate  wrench  at  the  lining. 

Mrs.  Dooey  knew  all  this,  though  Mrs.  Dumps  had  kindly  magnified 
&B  allowance  into  six  hundred  a-year. 

*^  Then  your  herryditaments,  wordly  goods,  and  so  on  are  in  expeota* 
tion,  not  down  on  the  nail,"  observed  Mrs.  Dooey. 

**  I  don*t  know  of  any  hereditaments,  or  any  thing  beyond  my  allow- 
snoe,"  replied  Charles, 

"  WeD,  but  who  ^ves  you  your  allowance  ;  who  pays  it  into  Drum- 
mend's  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dooev. 

**  My  uncle, — my  unde  Brown,  of  Craven  Street,"  replied  Charles. 

<'  What  is  he  T*  asked  Mrs.  Dooey. 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replieil  Charles. 

**  What !  has  he  no  place  of  business  ?" 

^<  No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  answer. 

^  No  brass-plate  with  '  Brown'  upon  it,  or  office-bell,  or  nothin'  of  that 
sort  on  the  door  in  Craven  Street  ?"  continued  Mrs.  Dooey. 
.  "  No,"  said  Charles. 

"  Then  he'll  be  rich,"  suggested  Mrs.  Dooey. 

^  I  don't  know,"  replied  Charles,  thinking  he  didn't  look  as  if  he 


*'  Does  he  powder  his  footman  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dooey,  powder  bdng 
one  of  her  insignias  of  wealth. 

<<  He  has  no  footman  to  powder,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Just  a  butler,  perhaps  ?"  obseiyed  Mrs.  Dooey. 

'^  No,"  replied  Charles,  '^  he  has  no  man-servant  at  all." 

^*  Wuted  upon  by  a  woman,  is  he  ?*'  said  she. 

*^  The  people  of  uie  lodgings  do  all  that  he  wants,"  replied  Chnrles. 
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*^  Why,  no;  he  deesn't,"  atammcred  Cfattl«s,  giviag  a  ^aklmg  twist 
to  the  limngy  which  had  the  effect  o£  placing  xt  entireU  in  his  hand* 

^^  Oh,  dMur ;  hot  I  woiddii't  advise  jon  to  do  ootfaiii'  so  i»{Mirtant 
without  conaoltin'  him/'  i^lied  Mis.  Dooej ;  ^xoatniiKmy,  of  all  ei^ge- 
mentSy  is  the  most  serioas  and  solemn,  aiui,  in  the  beautiful  hmgnage  o£ 
the  ceremony  itself,  should  not  he  undertaken  rashly  or  unadYisedly.'' 

Charles  looked  Uaiik,  for  Mrs.  Dooey  was  zerrening  the  position  he 
thought  to  oecupy-^was  sending  him  to  ask  £or  a  fofftuae,  instead  of 
going  the  -rictonous  gainer  of  one. 

«  I  would  really  advise  you,  as  a  &iend,  to  consult  him  hefore  you  say 
another  word  to  any  body ;  it's  only  what  &  person  standin'  in  the  situa- 
tion he  does  by  you  has  a  right  to  expect" 

*^  I  will — I  wUl,''  hesitated  Charies  ;  *^  but  you  know  it  was  no  vbbb 
speaking  to  him  before  I  knew  Maria  would  have  me." 

'^  True,"  relied  Mrs.  Dooey ;  "  true,— birt  now  tibat  that  p(nnt  is 
settled,  I  wouldn't  lose  another  moment  in  apinrisin*  him.  Indeed,  if  I 
was  yon,  I'd  start  off  directly,  and  tell  him  all  about  it ;  make  a  dean 
braast  <m  the  subject,  for,  bJiere  me,  nothin'  of  this  sort  never  pso^ast, 
unless  there's  most  perfect  candour  and  honesty  on  both  sides." 

"  W — e*-ll,"  drawled  Charles,  o^te  nonplussed. 

^^  And  ask  him,  in  course,"  continued  Mrs.  Dooey,  thinkings  perhaps^ 
she  had  not  been  explicit  enough,  '^  and  ask  him,  in  coarse,  exactly  how 
you  stand  with  him  ;  I  means  in  regard  to  money  matters,  for,  behave 
me,  the  matrimony  is  a  mudi  more  expensive  amusement,  if  I  may  apply 
a  term  of  such  levity  to  so  honourable  a  state, — a  much  mote  expennw 
amusement,"  repeated  she,  with  an  emphasis,  ^than  boys  and  girls, 
that's  to  say,  youn^  people,  generally  suppose ;  however,  now  I  think  we 
undentand  each  oUier  perfe^y,"  continued  she,  as  she  saw  the  effect  of 
the  last  recommendation  on  the  silk  lining  of  the  hat,  which  now  fol- 
lowed the  leather. 

^<  Well,  rU  ask  my  uncle,  certainly,"  stammered  he, — '^  certainly  ask 
mj  undo—ask  my  uncle,  certainly ;  but  with  regard  to  the  expense— 
tMt's  to  say,  with  reference  to  getting  married — I  should  sapnose — ^it's 
just  my  own  idea,  of  course*— Irat  1  should  think,  that  will  all  depend 
upon  how  it's  done — I  mean  to  say,  whether  we  give  a  great  deal  of  cake 
away,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  Qh,  my  dear  sir !"  snapp^  Mrs.  Dooey,  vexed  at  having  so  mudi 
simplicity  to  contend  with,  *<  it's  not  the  expense  of  the  weddin'  day  that 
I'm  talkm'  o^--*it  s  not  the  expense  of  the  weddin'  day,  that's  a  very 
small  matter  in  the  bill  of  life  ;  besides,  no  one  with  tlie  daghtest  pnoi- 
tension  to  gentility  thinks  of  givin'  cake ;  it's  the  expense  of  housdceepin' 
•»-the  expense  of  horse-keepin',  carnages,  hay,  horses — the  coqMoises  of 
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lofedioqgfat,  and  ctllakikm^  and  nmrt  be  done  hefiwfty  «8  they  emA  be 
dene  after*  So  now  let  meadme  you  to  go  andaee  rma  wadd^  and  aik 
ham  wkst  hell  do  lor  yoo-^that'g  to  say  how  inuch  mmej  he'll^give 
you,  where  his  herryditaments  lie,  and  make  y<mrielf  genenlty  master 
of  hu  aflhin,  •oastobeabletoaoawerJtfr.DooeysatiaiiAetenly.  I  makes 
BO  doobt,"  contiiiiied  Ab,  '*  yoa*ll  find  all  right  and  tatisfiEictory.  I  meaoB 
to  tay  that  yoall  find  your  nnde  quite  ameable  and  ready  to  do  erenr 
lUi^  geDerous  and  handsome.  I'm  sure  WU  agrte  with  me,  that  thcreVi 
notfain'  like  yoimg  men  marryin*  betimee^it  keeps  them  outof  noend  of 
miftchief.  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  are  a  most  proper  young  man,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law  ;  aut  then  it's  adsly  I 
owe  to  my  darter,  not  to  let  her  affeoticms  be  engaged  undl  all  the  pre« 
uQged — in  short,  until  I  know,"  she  would  haTO  added. 


I  areairanged- 
^  what  you  have" — but  thinking  that  might  be  coming  it  rather  too 
itiODg,  she  rounded  it  off  with  "  that  the  union  will  be  agreeable  to 
your  friends." 

So  aayiaff,  she  extended  her  motherly  hand,  and  lingpng  the  beU, 
tBanafcnad  him  to  the  footman  instead  of  to  her  daughter. 


CSAFTBR  IX. 

O  my  prophetic  soul»  my  uade !  . 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNO  Mrs.  Dooey's  predictions,  Charles  sought  the 
afternoon  train  that  was  to  convey  him  to  his  uncle,  with  feelings  of  any 
thin^  bat  eonfidenee.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Dooey's  avowed  6:q>ectations,  that 
thathononred  individual  would  do  all  that  was  handsome,  tendered  rather 
to  defnress  than  encourage  him,  for  in  the  6rst  place  Charles  doubted  the 
uncle's  ability  to  do  more  for  him  than  he  was  then  doing,  and  secondly, 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  without  something  more,  he  had  a  very  poor 
dnnce  of  gaining  his  lady-love— at  all  events,  of  getting  dear  Mrs.  Dooey's 
consent  to  their  marriage. 

He  got  his  ticket  at  the  Gianberend  railway  station,  and  took  his  plaee 
in  the  comer  of  one  of  ^e  softly-cushioned,  sploididly  furnished  railway 
earriagee,  with  very  different  feelings  to  those  with  which  he  responded 
to  M<3ey  a  summons  to  cmne  down.  He  felt  in  a  state  of  complete  be- 
wildennent — as  if  he  had  compressed  the  troubles,  cares,  and  excite- 
ments of  a  life-time  into  a  single  day.  In  the  multiplicity  of  thou^itB 
and  £mn  that  crowded  on  his  mind,  he  hardly  knew  where  to  begin  to 
forthaa  ideas. 

The  old  straw-bottomed  stage  coaches,  slow,  tiresome,  and  tedious  as 
they  vrere,  had  one  negative  recommendati<m — that  of  promotioe  method- 
ical reflection.  A  man  shut  up  in  one  of  those  abominations  lor  twenty 
cr  thir^  hours  at  a  stretch,  mid  ample  time  to  try  a  questi<»  in  every 
point  cl  view,  and  consider  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  We  make  no 
dooht  thai  many  a  wdghty  matter  has  been  discussed,  and  many  a  stro  v 
rssolve  fisrmed,  in  tiiose  cramped  conveyances.  A  railway  train  afibr£ 
nothing  of  this  sort  It  is  all  dide,  glide,  oily  and  smooth,  none  of  thoee 
jokiiiga,  shakings,  rattlings,  and  variations  of  paoe  that  tend  to  the 
eottnon  of  ideas,  and  consequent  unravdment  of  the  tangled  skein  of  the 
miiid.    Chades  had  haidly  got  the  thread  ends  of  his  idoas  drawn  out 
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mnd  arranged  under  Ae  heads  of  <<  Amelia^*'  ^  Mamma/*  ^  Unde/'  and 
80  on,  ere  the  shrill  wild  whistle  was  followed  by  an  easy  glide  into  the 
London  station,  and  the  general  delivery  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flyings 
Tillwes  on  to  the  platform. 

There  are  few  more  difficult  cards  to  play  than  those  of  the  expectant 
heir.  The  natural  heir,  the  '^  father's  own  son,"  as  the  nurses  say,  is  easy 
enoi:^h.  The  sire  sees  reflected  in  the  son  the  past  image  of  himself, 
and  even  if  the  son  does  play  "  heU  and  Jemmy ,**  as  Mrs.  Dooey  said^ 
the  likeness  may  be  none  the  less  faithful  on  that  account  But  the 
doubtful  heir,  the  distant  relative,-^these  are  the  cards  whose  difficulty 
increases  as  the  web  of  relationship  becomes  more  attenuated. 

A  London  eyening  was  closing  in  as  a  patent  '*  Handsom*'  with  Charles 
Summerley  ensconced  in  one  comer,  nmiibled  along  the  now  silent  Strand* 
The  great  tide  of  population  that  fills  it  throughout  the  day  had  ceased  to 
flow,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  race  who  didn't  seem  as  if  tbey  had 
much  to  do. 

Seedy  gentlemen  eyeing  shirt  collars  and  fronts  in  hosiers'  windows, 
amorous  youths  of  the  early  closing  movement  staring  at  pastry-cooks^ 
pretty  assistants,  and  peripatetic  newsmongers  reading  the  papers  in 
the  publishers'  windows.  The  only  perceptible  activity  was  in  the  play- 
bill Doys  persecuting  carriage  windows,  fully  persuaded  that  the  inmates 
were  all  bound  for  tne  theatre,  and  a  nimble,  gaslight-man,  who  was  up 
and  down  his  ladder,  leaving  traces  of  his  visit  in  a  giow-worm  sort  of  Hght 
all  along  his  line. 

At  length  the  cab  stopped  at  the  end  of  Craven  Street,  and  Charles 
having  escaped  the  usual  wrangle  by  giving  the  driver  a  sovereign  in 
mistake  for  a  shiUing,  which  the  lynx-eyed  Jehu  having  detected,  drove 
off  at  a  pace  that  while  it  awoke  Charles  to  the  fact,  left  all  chance  of 
recovery  quite  out  of  the  question.  With  mingled  feelings  of  vexation 
and  fear  he  turned  down  the  dread  street 

With  houses  as  with  people,  there  are  some  that  are  strikingly  renug- 
nant — houses  that  look  as  if  they  never  knew  an  owner's  care  save  peniaps 
the  care  of  that  most  careless  of  all  caretakers — the  Court  of  Chismcery — 
houses  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  bought  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  for  street  improvements,  but  that  somehow  never 
came  down.  There  is  generally  one  or  two  such  in  every  street,  and 
whicfa  serve  to  keep  their  less  dirty  neighbours  in  countenance.  <*  Talk 
of  our  house, indeed!''  exclaims  Mr.  Clartey,  "I'm  sure  our  house  is  a 
perfect  picture  compared  to  Mrs.  Snooks's  over  the  way." 

The  uncle's  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  dirty.  The  door  was  low 
and  the  passage  sunk,  the  house  was  high  and  narrow,  three  windows  in 
width,  whose  begrim^  sashes  had  long  been  innocent  of  paint,  and  upon 
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^  Ja  my  uncle  in  ?**  aaked  Charles  of  a' wretched  slip-shod  dirty  bundle  of 
mgs  in  tne  shape  of  an  any-aged  female  who  responded  to  his  gentle 
tinlde  of  the  area  belL 

"  Stop  in,  sir,"  said  she,  quite  gaily,  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a 
smart  young  man,  instead  of  a  weary  match  woman  or  pincushion-selling 
begnr,  as  she  expected. 

She  receded  along  the  dark  passage,  and  leanmg  ot^  the  stair  ban* 
aisterSy  screamed  out, 

«  Mrs.  GI     Mrs.  G  !  is  old  B.  in  ?  is  old  B.  inr* 

"  Don't  know,"  responded  a  voice  from  below.   "Who  wants  him  ?" 

'^  Hie  young  gent  as  calls,*'  replied  the  questioner.  "  Never  mind,*' 
continued  she,  addressing  Charles  m  the  passage,  "  111  run  up  and  see." 

Accordin^y  she  went  bounding  up  the  narrow,  winding,  intricate  stair- 
ease,  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  was  presently  heard  saluting  a  door  at  the 
top  of  the  house  with  a  loud  single  knock. 

Charles  stood  with  a  palpitating  heart,  almost  hoping  he  may  not  be  in. 

A  low  "  Who's  there  r*  sounded  all  the  way  down  the  stairs,  and  mig^t 
have  saved  the  maid-of-oU-work  the  trouble  of  shouting  "  Come  hup, 
fir  !  come  hup !" 

Charles  was  now  "in  for  it,"  and  the  full  force  of  his  situation 
flushed  upon  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  individual  he  was  about  to 
address  on  so  interesting  and  delicate  a  subject ;  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
ideas,  views,  or  opinions  on  the  matter  of  matrimony,  above  all  he 
doubted  his  ability  to  serve  him  even  if  he  had  the  will  ;  slowly  and 
demurely  he  paced  up  the  close  ill-ventilated  staircase,  wishing  most 
heartily  that  he  was  coming  down  again. 

At  Utft  he  stood  before  the  dread  door — a  low  crooked  black  one  made 
in  the  commonest  way,  and  of  the  thinest  wood,  with  a  common  iron 
latch  handle — Charles's  gentle  tap  was  answered  by  the  same  "  Who's 
thero  ?"  as  he  heard  down  stairs. 

"  Me — Charles — ^your  nephew,  sir,"  gasped  Charles,  almost  in  as  big 
a  fright  as  he  was  when  Mrs.  Dooey  was  overliauiing  him. 

"  Come  in,  my  man,"  replied  the  voice,  and  placing  his  thumb  on  the 
latch,  Charles  lined  it  up  and  opened  the  door. 

It  was  a  back  room  with  a  single  window  looking  against  a  dead  brick 
wall  two  or  three  yards  off,  and  the  old  man  hod  just  lighted  a  miserable 
moold  candle  with  a  ludfer  match,  which  still  smelt  through  the  apart- 
ment. Fire  there  was  none.  The  room  was  low  and  angular,  evidently 
Ibrming  a  comer  of  the  house,  and  the  ceiling  was  of  unequal  height 
towards  the  centre,  looking  as  though,  small  as  it  was,  it  had  once  been  two. 
A  ragged,  faded,  green  and  drab  Scotch  carpet  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  uneven  floor,  leaving  a  spacious  margin  of  dirty  dry  rotten-looking 
boards  on  the  side  that  was  not  occupied  vnth  a  formidable  pile  of  tin  and 
other  boxes  of  capacious  size  and  various  make.  The  furniture  consbted 
of  thr^  rush-bottomed,  and  two  very  frail-looking  cane-chairs,  a  dull 
oval  taUe,  on  which  stood  a  little  ink  bottle  with  a  couple  of  stumps  of 
well-begrimed  pens  alongside. 

The  slender  mould  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  darkness 
as  Charles  entered,  as  to  show  the  dim  outline  of  a  low  curtainless  bed 
through,  the  open  door  beyond. 

"  Well,  my  man,  and  what's  broughtyou  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
asked  Brown,  flourishing  the  block-tin  candlestick  about  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  upon  the  enterer.     Brown  had  so  far  made  preparations  for  bed 
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as  to  have  discarded  Ms  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  assumed  a  dirty  gray 
flannel  dressing-gown. 

This  cold  shoulder  greeting  again  set  our  friend  in  a  flatter,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  wotdd  be  extr^nefy  obliged  if  an  earthqoake  would  take  and 
swallow  him  up. 

"I — I — I— beg— beg — ^beg — I  beg — I  beg-^ardon-^that^s  to  say  I 
ask  pardon — ^but  I — 1 — I — wasn't  aware — 1 — f— I— didn't  know,  in 
short,  it  was  so  late ;  but  I — I — I — will — will — will — t^nf  s  to  say,  Rl 
come  back  in  the  morning,  sir,  when— when — when — " 

'^  Oh,  never  mind,"  replied  the  old  man,  a«aming  a  milder  tone  ; 
"  never  mind,"  repeated  he,  "  take  achab.  Fve  nothing  to  do — sit  down 
— ^lad  to  see  you— -old  men's  hours  and  yomig  one*s  difler — was  thinking 
of  bed,  to  tell  yon  the  truth.     Coals  are  expensive — so  are  candles." 

This  observation  upset  all  the  smoothness  of  the  previous  portion  of  iJie 
speech,  and  agsdn  threw  our  friend  into  a  twittw.  Here  he  had  come  to 
ask  money  of  a  man  who  grudged  himself  fire  and  light.  Charles  felt 
that  he  had  been  talked  into  it  by  Mrs.  Dooey,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  give  in  to  a  person  who  could  know  nothing  of  the 
uncle.  But  for  his  natural  ingenuousness,  he  would  have  fng^ned  an 
excuse  even  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  and  shuffled  out  of  die  scrape  the 
best  way  he  could. 

The  uncle,  however,  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  suppose  tiiat 
he  had  come  on  other  than  a  special  mission,  and  after  a  brief  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  loud  ticking  of  a  great  boisterou^silver  watch,  as 
it  lay  on  the  ded  table  in  the  next  room,  and  the  mewing  of  a  cat  below, 
he  essayed  to  lead  him  on  by  a — ^**  Well,  my  boy,  how's  Ae  world  usiag 
you?" 

That  was  a  good  comprehensive  inquiry,  and  but  for  the  unfbrtunato 
observation  about  the  (ire  and  lights,  might  have  led  to  a  confession.  As 
it  was,  Charles  parried  it  with  the  worse  tfian  side  blow  of  *'  Oh,  very 
well,  thank  jrou,  sir.* 

Another  long  pause  then  ensued,  during  which  the  uncle  ran  through 
his  mind  all  the  speculative  points  that  ne  thought  he  could  have  come 
about — the  most  usual  ones,  bail  or  money,  not  omitted.  He  could  not 
think  of  any  thing.  His  allowance  had  been  punctnally  paid ;  he  con- 
cluded, and  contrasting  it  with  his  own  niggardly  expenditure,  he  could 
not  but  think  it  equal  to  any  thing— any  thing,  at  least,  that  a  yondi 
like  Charles  could  require. 

There  are  few  things  more  tantalisine  than  for  a  person  yrho  one 
knows  has  come  on  a  specific,  and  very  lutely  an  important  errand,  and 
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Mfdon,"  DtfeOed  ha»  *<  I  wMn*i  awiuw  tlit*  it  was  m  mj  insiraotiont — 
bat  m  refer  W  them  and  eee.'^ 

Cbailee  oodd  not  be  waidog  for  t^iat,  seon^  that  hk  nnde  never 
dined  at  hosie,  the  ooij  dmner  they  had  ever  had  togedier  hvring  been 
at  a  cheap  eht^houie  m  Rupert  Street 

The  iM  man's  eoriosity  at  last  got  the  better  of  his  patienee,  and 
casting  a  senitUusing  eye  on  our  mneh  enbarrassed  friend,  asked  him 
point  blank  if  there  was  any  thing  particular  be  wanted  ? 

"  Why  yes — no— yes,"  stammered  Charles  ;  "  Aat's  to  say  111  return 
ki  the  morning,  for  I  hear — ^that*s  to  say  I  see — that  you*re  going  to 
drees — I  mean  going  to  bed." 

^  Oh,  but  I'm  not  in  such  a  huiry  as  all  that,"  repHed  the  ancient ; 
^  Fm  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  all  tbat,^t'll  not  be  a  long  story,  perhaps/' 
Thus  put  to  it  Chark^  essayed  to  make  a  oommenoement. 
*^  Well,  I  wish — I  wanted — 1  thought —that's  to  say  I  came  to  ask,  to 
know,  if  you'd  have  any  objection  to  my — to  my —to  my  getting  married." 
-'  Gettmg  what  /"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  astonishment. 
"  Getting  married,"  repeated  Charles^  bludiing,  and  hangii^  down 
his  head. 

<^  Married  /"  repeated  the  old  man  ;  "  married !"  extending  his  fiiee 
to  its  utmost  lengUi,  <'  why  that,"  rej^ied  he,  '*  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  who  it  is  to." 

"Oh,  she's  a  most  charming  and  amiable  young  lady,"  gasped 
Charles,  emboldened  by  the  answer. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  uncle,  "  no  doubt,  and  beautiful — ^but  has 
she  money  ?" 

<<  A  great  deal — a  great  deal,"  gasped  Charles,  "  at  least  she  will 
have." 

"  Oh  !  will  havey^  replied  the  old  man,  "  vM  have,  that's  an  awk- 
ward term — bird  in  the  hand — bird  in  the  hand,  my  boy,"  added  he, 
with  a  sSlemn  shake  of  the  head. 

"Oh,  but  she'll  have  a  good  deal  now,  I  should  think,"  observed 
Charles,  ^  at  least  I  imagine  so." 
"  Well,  who  is  it  ?"  a^ed  the  uncle. 
"  Miss  Dooey,  of  Bryanstone  Square,"  repHed  Charies. 
"Dooey — Dooey — Dooey,"    repeated    Brown,    thinking    the  name 
sounded  nke  money,  "  you  don't  mean  Dooey,  the  hop-merchant,  do 
you?" 

"  The  same,"  gasped  Chazks. 

**  There's  money  there,"  replied  Brown,  thoughtfully,  "there's  money 
there — what  will  he  give  ?'  , 

"  Why  that  I  don't  know — that's  to  say  I  haven't  asked — in  ffict,  I've 
not  spoken  to  Mr.  Dooey  about  it  as  yet — only  to  Mrs.  Dooey." 
"  And  what  does  she  say  ?"  asked  Brown. 

*'0h  she's  quite  agreeable,"  stammered  Charles — "  that's  to  say  she's 
no  objection— only  she  wished  to  know  what  I — thaf  s  to  say  what  you 
would  do." 
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and  haggard  look,  and  the  wretched  ill-fiimished'  garret  in  which  he  sat 
confirmed  die  statement.  '*  Vm.  muerably  poor,"  continued  he,  clasping 
his  upraised  hands  and  then  pressing  ihem  downwards  to  the  grouna. 

<*  Say  no  more,  my  dear  uncle  I**  exclaimed  Charles,  ''say  no  more — 
m  give  it  up.     rU  g^ye  it  up  sooner  than  you  should  be  put  about." 

''  Nay,  my  boy,"  replied  the  old  man,  relaxing,  ''  it's  worth  foUowin^ 
up — it's  worth  fcdlowing  up — but  we  must  be  cautious — ^we  must  be 
cautious.  Ill  strain  a  point  to  serve  you,  but  be  wary — it's  a  desperate 
world  for  roguery — nobody  knows  what  a  world  it  is  that  hasn't  tried  it 
•—a  thousand  and  twenty-five  knaves  to  one  honest  man — ^must  go  about 
it  gingerly — don't  appear  too  keen — ^feel  your  way — say  I'll  advance 
fiffy  a  year — three  hundred  and  fifty  that's  to  say — if  that  won't  do  go 
as  nu*  as  four  hundred,  but  mind^  not  a  farthing  more,  and  Dooey  must 
come  down,  too — Dooey  must  come  down,  too — can  well  afibrd  it — caa 
weU  afford  it — lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land — lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land-— 
so  now,  my  dear  boy,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you  !'*  saying  which  the 
withered  old  man  looked  with  a  loving  eye  on  the  fresh,  handsome 
youth,  and  pressing  his  hand  showed  him  to  the  attic  door. 

"  Try  seventy-five  before  you  go  to  the  hundred,"  hallooed  the  uncle, 
as  he  stood  listening  to  Charles'  descending  footsteps. 

''  Tes,  sir,"  replied  Charles  from  below,  astonished  at  his  success  and 
at  the  nature  of  the  injunction. 


AN    EVENING    LANDSCAPE. 
(from  the  gebman  of  matthison.) 

Beams  of  gold 

Deck  the  wold, 
Mildly  flit  the  magic  shades. 
Round  the  ruin'd  Waldburg's  glades. 

Still  and  free 

Gleams  the  sea, 
Soft  as  swans  see  homeward  float 
By  yon  isle  the  fisher's  boat. 

Silv'ry  sand 

Lights  the  strand — 
Redder  now,  and  now  more  pale. 
Imaged  clouds  o'er  ocean  sail. 

Whistling  sedge. 

Gilt  in  edge. 
Waves  aroimd  the  Foreland's  hill. 
Where  the  sea-fowl  swarm  at  will. 

Picture-wove 

In  the  grove. 
With  the  earden  font  and  boush. 
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MR.  JOLLY  GREEN'S  VISIT  TO  PARIS  SINCE  THE  LAST 
REVOLUTION. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  previoualj  to  my  heading  the  Peckham  Depu- 
tation to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  addressed  a' letter  to  Monsieur  Cr— mi— ux* 
demanding  the  rights  of  Fr — nch  citizenship.  I  did  not  give  that  letter* 
textuallj  at  the  time,  hut  I  think  it  advisahle  to  do  so  now,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  garbled  version  of  my  correspondence 
witli  the  m — n — st — r  being  foisted  upon  the  public. 

It  was  a  production,  which,  however  hastily  thrown  off,  bore  the  im- 
press of  my  own  mind,  and  was  weU  calculated  to  accomplish  what  I 
sought.  I  had  originally  intended  to  have  literally  transcribed  the  epistle 
from  C — nnes,  which  had  already  become  matter  of  history  (as  my  own 
will  shortly  be),  but  on  reperusing  that  &mous  document  it  struck  me 
that  vrithout  £Eilsifying  facts,  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  with 
L — rd  Br — gh — m  that  I  had  "  possede  et  habite  plus  de  cinq  ans,  et  plus 
de  trois  ans  de  fait"  (this  last  passage  of  the  noble  and  learned  1 — rd's  I  do 
Bot  quite  comprehend) ;  neither  could  I  write  to  the  Mayor  of  C — nnes  for 
a  "  certificat  de  eonduite  morale^*  as,  invulnerable  on  that  point  though 
I  be,  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  known  to  that  gentlemen  other- 
wise than  through  the  trumpet  of  fame.  I  resolved,  therefore,  upon  rely- 
ing on  my  own  genius,  and  here  is  the  result.  For  the  convenience  of 
posterity,  I  follow  the  example  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  numbered  his 
love  letters,  in  the  full  expectation  that  his  chhre  amie  would  keep 
them! 

No.  I. — From  Mr.  Jolly  Green  (autrement  M arqub  de  Comichon  now 
citisen  of  the  same)  to.  Monsieur  Cr — m — eux,  M — n — stre  de  J — st— ce. 

"  Priv6  et  effront^. 

"  Hotel  M— rab— au.  Rue  de  la  P— x. 

"P— ris  Avril,  1,  1848. 
"  Citoyenne  M — n — stre, 

*'  Pendaut  la  tarde  dynastie  moi  paye  un  considerable  somme  pour 
la  propret^de  Comichon,  dans  la  commune  de  Fanfireldches,  dans  le  depart- 
nent  des  Pyr — nees,  et  ^tant  passionne  d'etant  naturalise  citoyenne  de 
la  R — p — bl-— que  Fr — ng — ise,  je  prie  vous  avoir  la  bonte  d'avoir  Facte 
de  naturalisation  passe  toute  suite,  parceque  moi  proposer  moi-m^me  un 
candidat  pour  election  dans  la  National  Assembly. 

"  Acceptez  Tassurance  parfaite  de  Jolly  Green,  une  fois  Marquis  de 
Cormchon,  k  present  citoyenne  de  la  m^me." 

No.  IL— Le  M— n— stre  de  J— st— ce  k  M.  Jolly  Green. 

"  M— n— st^re  de  J— st— ce,  le  ler  Avril,  1848. 
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gence  haute  comme  la  votre  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  (k  raoins,  comme  im 
Irlandais  cel^bre  an  dit,  qu'on  ne  soit  pas  oiseau)  d'etre  k  la  mime  fob 
dans  deux  differents  endroits  ;  ainsi,  Tose  presumer,  par  aaaloeie^  que, 
maJgre  votre  ^ande  capacite,  les  roles  de  citoyen  Fr — n9 — is  et  de 
*Brit — sh  subject'  (eux-mlmes,  assez  distincts),  ne  peuvent  pas  se 
r^unir  dans  le  mime  individu.  H  vous  faudra  alors  £ure  cette  cIkmx  : 
ou  Tester  Angl — is,  ou  devenir  tout  k  fait  Fr — n^— is ;  il  n'j  a  pM 
de  terme  moyenne  ;  la  race  bybride  est  inconnue  en  Fr — nee  ;  il  ne  se 
trouve  rien  entre  chien  et  loup.  Choisissez  donc»  monsieur,  Tetaft 
qui  Yous  convienne  le  mieux ;  soyez  Fr — ng — ^is  et  Diea  tous  benisse ; 

soyez  Angl— is  et  Dieu  vous mais,  nlroporte  pour  celk. 

"  J'ai  I'honneur  d'ltr^,  monsieur, 

**  Votre  serviteur  oblissant, 

"A.  Cb— MI— ux." 

Tbe  above  letter  was  handed  to  me  on  my  return  from  the  interview 
with  M.  L — mart — ^ne,  by  the  porter  of  my  hotel.  By  dint  of  my  own 
unaided  exertions — for  I  don't  call  the  Fr — nch  waiter,  who  spoke 
Engl — sh,  and  to  whom  I  showed  it,  any  thing — I  managed  to  make 
out  what  the  m — n — st — r  meant,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  his  style. 
I  then  saw  that  he  wanted  me  to  choose  between  being  an  Engl — shm — n 
and  a  Fr — nchm — n ;  to  make  a  sort  of  n — t — nal  toss-up  of  the  matter, 
an  Engl — sh  head  or  a  Fr — nch  tail.  I  presume  the  Br — ^t — sh  pubHc 
will  anticipate  what  course  I  adopted — they  are  right ;  /  did  so ;  but  not  in 
exactly  the  way  that  Fodder  suggested.  He,  when  I  translated  the  letter 
to  him,  burst  into  a  violent  passion,  and  urged  me  to  reply  to  Monsieur 
Cr — mi — ux  in  terms  of  the  most  forcible  and  tar-like  nature ;  but  I, 
who  knew  too  well  what  the  consequences  to  Eur — pe  would  have  been 
had  I,  by  any  act  of  mine,  led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
countries,  contented  myselJF  with  returning  the  following  dignified  and 
courteous  answer,  paying  him  off  for  his  impertinent  proposition,  quietly 
in  Engl — sh,  a  language  which  no  Fr — nchm — n  has  ever  been  able 
perfectly  to  understand. 

No.  III. — Mr.  Green  to  M.  Cr— mi — ux. 

"P—i^-s,  April  1,  1848. 
"Sir, 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  obliging 
letter  of  this  day's  date !  I  never  could  have  supposed  that  getting  my- 
self naturalised  as  a  Fr — nch  citizen  I  should  lose  all  my  rights  as  a 
Br— t — sh  subject  and  Peckham  churchwarden  and  rate-payer  in 
Fr — nee.  I  should  only  retain  those  privileges  in  Peckham  ;  in  Fr — noe 
I  should  be  all  that  Fr — nee  could  desire.  As,  above  all,  I  desire  the 
happiness  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  mutual  peace  (which,  I  thought, 
might  have  been  endangered  had  I  not  belonged  to  both),  I  thought  it 
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No.  IV. — ^l^»aieur  Cr — mi — ux  to  M.  Graen. 

**  Saaty — ^Toa  AttH  not  understand  my  letter,  yerefore  I  write  yon  in 
jour  natmtd  tong.  Yon  yill  be  a  Fr — ^nobm — ^o,  jon  yill  be  an  Angl — rii- 
man.  €iod  dam,  de  two  tings  is  not  possible.  Eider  you  must  cut  off 
jomr  belnnd  or  cut  off  your  before,  obliterate  de  past  or  grasp  a  firm  hold 
of  de  fbtore.  Fr — nee  admit  of  no  diyisioix.  She  does  not  permit  to  a 
W^ — ndi  ci^aen  he  shall  at  de  same  time  be  a  citisen  of  aaoder  comitry. 
Wat  to  be  a  Fp — mhm — n  so  much  the  more  must  you  not  be  an  Angl— sh- 
aum.  You  cannot  be  an  Angl — sh  Green  and  a  Fr — nch  Green  ;  once 
at  a  time  is  enough.  De  present  state  of  affairs  in  Fr — nee  vould  make 
so  a  man  as  yourself  very  velcome,  he  would  find  himself  at  home  in  dem, 
but  to  become  one  of  as  you  must  renounce  eyery  oder  consideration. 
Ve  fike  nobody  else,  nobody  else  like  us. 

"  Receiye,  &c. 

«  A.  Ca— Ml— ux." 

**  You're  pretty  near  the  truth  there,  Mr.  Creamy — ox,**  exclaimed 
Fodder,  when  1  read  this  letter  to  him,  ''  there's  devilish  little  to  like  in 
joo.'* 

I  had  been  very  much  of  the  same  mind  ever  since  my  application  was 
v^ected,  but  I  was  too  shrewd  a  diplomatist  to  admit  the  fact  even  to  my 
Iramble  friend.  But  in  the  meantime  1  had  not  abandoned  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  spite  of  her  wearing  a  mob-cap  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  thrown 
myseif  more  vigorously  than  ever  into  her  arms. 

I  had  i  hardly  despatched  *'  No.  3,"  to  its  destination  when  the  waiter 
came  up  to  inform  me  that  a  person  desired  to  speak  to  me.  It  was 
Qosen  Gouache,  my  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening.  He  saluted 
me  with  rep — bl — can  simplicity. 

"  Eh  Inen !  mon  vieux, — comment  9a  va  ?" 

"  Tr^  bon,*'  replied  I,  in  the  same  easy,  off-hand  manner. 

'*£t  Pod — derre  aussi?''  continued  the  citizen,  with  great  familiarity, 
dziying  a  small  cane  aeainst  my  friend's  ribs  ;  then,  wiUiout  waiting  for 
any  reply,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  stretched  himself  at  full  length, 
eroscod  his  feet,  folded  his  arms,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  came  at 
ODoe  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"About  that  picture  which  you  bought  yesterday,"  said  he,  "the 
nation  wants  to  exhibit  it  for  some  time  longer,  in  order  to  improve  the 
public  mind,  but,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
money  dovm"  (so  Tibbins  renders  the  words  **  argent  comptant"),  **  being 
rather  short  of  cash." 

•*  Certainly,"  I  replied,  **it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  I  pay 
£ar  it  sooner  or  later.  Just  hand  me  my  writings-desk.  Fodder.  How 
much  did  you  say;  oh,  mill  frongs,  let  me  see,  that  s  forty  pound,  ha !  ha !" 
said  I,  in  an  under  tone,  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  idea,  "  a  Salvator 
Ibr  forty  pound !  What  fook  the  London  picture-dealers  are  not  to 
eome  to  the  L — vre  and  buy  up  the  whole  lot.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  bring 
wore  money  with  me,  but  I  can  easily  get  a  letter  of  credit,  or,  J  dare  say 
lie  would  take  my  bilL"  This  was  said  with  an  eye  to  the  other  gems, 
which  the  citizen  told  me  were  at  his  disposal ;  however,  I  did  not  press 
die  subject  just  then,  not  wishinfl^  to  appear  too  anxious.  I  paid 
Gouache  the  amount  he  had  name^  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  drive  too 
hard  a  bargain  with  a  man  who  had  sold  me,  dirt  cheap,  a  first-rate 
master^  I  tuew  in^  in  olyer,  the  difference  of  exchange  according  to  the 
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rate  I  had  paid  the  day  before.  The  brave  citizmi*8  eyes  sparkled  as  t 
handed  him  over  the  cash,  and  when  I  put  my  note-ease  containing  the 
remiunder  of  my  Fr — nch  money  into  my  breast-coat,  he  shot  a  glaouM  in 
that  direction,  as  much  as  to  say  he  knew  that  I  had  a  noUe  heart.  I 
must  not  forget  to  remark  that  Gouache  honestly  wrote  me  a  recmpt  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  copy : — 

*^  resu  de  mons.  joliegrinne  la  some  de  mil  fr. :  moienant  un  tabbleaa 
espoz^  au  louve,  n*.  7684,  paisage  et  briggans,  dans  le  genre  de  salvator 
Rosa." 

''  This  will  stamp  its  authenticity,"  said  I,  as  I  locked  up  the  do- 
cument. 

To  obtain  his  money  was  not,  howeyer,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  citiz6ii*a 
yisit ;  he  evidently  wished  to  perform  his  promise  of  introducing  us  to 
hb  club,  and  as  it  was  now  broad  daylight,  the  **  Central  Society  of  Blue 
Cut- throats"  did  not  ~  even  in  Fodder's  ears — sound  so  dreadful  as  it  had 
done  at  midnight. 

After  a  few  words  of  private  conference  with  my  secretary,  I  told 
Gouache  we  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  and  accordingly  we  set 
forth.  We  had  scarcely  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Boulevard 
Italien,  when  I  heard  a  dull,  heavy  sound  behind  me,  like  the  tramp  of 
many  feet.  I  turned,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  saw 
the  front  of  a  dense  column  of  men  approaching  ;  they  carried  banners 
of  divers  colours,  and,  as  they  drew  nearer,  began  to  sing  in  that  melo- 
dious strain  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Fr — nch,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  nations.     I  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  procession. 

^'  Ce  sent  des  ouvriers,**  said  Gouache. 

"  Where  are  they  going  to  work  ?"  I  asked.  "  Is  there  any  new 
public  edifice  in  the  course  of  erection  ?" 

"  Je  crois  bien,"  he  replied,  somewhat  emphatically, — "  they  are  going 
to  the  H6tel.de- ViUe." 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  "  the  Peckham  deputation  of  which  you  behold  the 
members  in  my  friend  Fodder  and  myself,  have  not  long  returned  from 
it,  I  didn't  observe  that  the  building  was  unfinished." 

*'  Every  thing  is  unfinished,"  answered  Gouache,  with  a  gloomy  brow, 
'^  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done.  A  true  dtizen, — a  man  who 
loves  his  country, — ought  never  to  be  contented  ;  he  has  the  right  to 
go  on  changing  till  he  gets  all  he  wants.  If  he  does  not  like  what 
he  built  up  yesterday,  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  throwing  it  down 
to-day." 

"  And  what  do  these  gfentlemen  require  at  present  ?" 

**  What !"  echoed  Gouache, — '^  social  amelioration  !  Do  you  think  it 
fair— do  you  think  it  reasonable — that  men  who  have  hitherto  had  to 
toil  for  their  daily  bread,  and  who  could  barely  find  time  to  spend  what 
they  earned,  should  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  this  manner  ? 
What  is  the  use,  I  should  like  to  know,  of  giving  them  double  pay,  and 
then  telling  them  they  are  to  do  nothing  ?  No  !  if  the  g — v— -mm— nt 
chooses  to  take  away  their  work,  they  must  supply  them  with  amuse* 
ment ;  if  not,  they  will  amuse  themselves  after  theur  own  fashion.  The 
object  of  this  attrotepement  is  to  compel  the  M — n — ster  of  the 
Int — r— or  to  organise  a  perpetual  national  fite^  classical  one  day, 
romantic  the  next,  to  decree  that  every  citizen  who  likes  it  shall  ride  m 
his  own  carriage*  dine  at  whatever  restaurant  he  pleases,  appear  in  anj 
costume  that  gratifies  him,  smoke  the  best  dgan,  cbrink  the  finest  wine. 
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mi  go  to  the  speetade  every  efenio^y — all  at  the  ezpe&Be  of  the  state  j 
I  hare  not  swd  any  thing  about  illuminations  and  fireworks,  because  ihey 
are  s  matter  of  taste,  and  many  of  tbose  who  are  now  passing  before  us 
prefer  an  impromptu  blase  to  ordinary  pyrotechnics.  A  house  on  fire^ 
here  and  there,  with  half-a-dozen  families  in  each,  gives  a  piquancy  to  a 
display  of  that  sort  which  a  ministerial  decree  might  spoil,  for  I  question 
very  much  whether  he  could  induce  the  inmates  of  the  houses  indicated 
to  remain  at  home  for  the  occasion.'' 

**What  you  observe,"  I  remarked,  ''appears  perfectly  just.  The 
T — V — ^I — tion  was  made  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  if  tlie 
people  don't  get  what  they  want,  they  must  go  on  r — v — 1 — nising  until 
they  do.  The  more  you  knock  a  thing  to  pieces,  the  more  simple 
became  the  elements  out  of  which  to  reconstruct  it ;  for,  after  aU,  every 
thing  is  made  out  of  some  raw  material." 

Gouache  appeared  to  appreciate  the  profound  philosophy  of  this  observa- 
tion, and  the  crowd  having,  by  this  time,  passed  by,  we  continued  our 
walk  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  M — ntm— rtre,  where  we  turned  off  at 
the  Rue  Gr— nge  B — t — li^re,  and  taking  the  Rue  C— det  on  our  way, 
entered  the  Rue  Bl — eu,  where  the  Coupe  Gorge  Club  held  its  stances 
permanentes. 

It  was  a  grim-looking  house  which  the  members  had  chosen,  the 
lower  part  being  a  good  deal  bespattered  with  mud  (the  celebrated  boue 
de  P — ris,  very  fashionable  in  rev — 1 — tionary  times)  and  the  upper  part 
seriously  dilapidated  ;  wherever  the  windows  were  visible  the  glass  was 
nearly  all  broken,  but  the  closed  shutters  concealed  them  chiefly  ;  a 
narrow  parte  cochere  opened  into  the  street,  and  was  flanked  on  one  side 
W  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  vegetables  and  charcoal,  and  on  the  other  by 
^at  of  a  marchand  de  vin,  where  might  be  had,  by  the  litre,  the  delicious 
Burgundy  (that  N — p^leon  was  so  fond  of)  which  is  of  so  delicate  a 
quality  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  what 
Temains  of  the  quantity  tapped  one  day  is  invariably  thrown  the  next 
morning  into  the  gutter,  where  it  serves  the  chiffoniers  for  breakfast^ 
vdio,  on  this  account,  call  it  their  gouter.  This  fact,  of  which  I  was 
previously  not  aware,  was  communicated  to  me  «n  passant  by  citizen 
Gouache  while  we  were  knocking  at  the  door  for  admission.  Thrice  he 
nised  the  ponderous  iron  ring  and  thrice  he  let  it  fall,  pausing  about  ten 
eeconds  between  each  stroke.  At  the  last  vibration  a  small  trap  was  slid 
aside,  and  a  deep  voice  demanded  who  knocked?  Gouache  replied, 
**  he  Requin."  The  trap  flew  back  to  its  place,  the  porter  within  pulled 
the  cordon f  and  the  door,  yielding  to  our  pressure,  we  entered  and  closed 
it  behind  us.  We  then  saw  the  person  who  bad  just  spoken  ;  he  was  a 
•tout  man  wearing  a  very  tight  dress— a  jacket  and  pantaloons — of  light 
blue,  but  the  most  singular  part  of  his  costume  was  a  sort  of  helmet 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  fish's  head,  the  mouth  of  which  was  open,  and 
dbplaTed  no  less  than  six  formidable  rows  of  sharp,  pointed  teeth. 

rodder  was  completely  taken  aback  by  this  apparition,  and,  I  own,  I 
was  myself  rather  startled  by  it,  but  I  carried  it  off  with  an  O.  Smith 
kind  of  laugh,  and  pointing  to  the  disguised  individual,  clearly  showed 
that  I  understood  what  was  meant,  by  simply  uttering  the  word 
'*F<ntonV' 

The  Fr — ch  (as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  before)  are 
dow  of  comprehension,  and  Gouache  made  answer, 

*^  Pas  dn  tout, — you  mistake,  we  do  not  poison  here,— we  bite  our 
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enemies  ;  the  Coupegorges  bleus  ci^  tbemselres  also  *  Reqmns/  and  wo^ 
be  to  all  who  get  between  their  teeth !" 

As  I  never  keep  myself  in  suspense  any  longer  ifom  I  can  help  it,  I 
immediately  referred  to  my  pocket  edition  of  Tibbins,  and  found  thaft 
**  requin"  meant  a  shark,  so  that  I  was  perfectly  right  in  using  the  wor4 
**  poison.** 

**  These  fellows  call  themseWes  *  sharks/  "  I  whispered  to  Podder. 

"  Do  they  ?**  answered  he  ;  "  well,  for  once  in  their  lives,  then,  they're 
honest.  They  are  sharks,  every  man  jack  of  'em  !  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  teeth,  I  should  have  thought  this  h,t  fellow  here  was  dressed  up 
for  the  part  of  cod's-head  and  shoulders  !" 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  clubs  of  P — ris,  like  those  of  Ly — ns,**  intw- 
posed  Gouache,  "  to  take  emblematic  names  ;  for  instance,  there  are  the 

*  Scarlet  Mountaineers,'  commanded  by  a  citizen  with  the  pseudonyme  of 

*  Fire-cauldron  ;'  the    *  Voraces*   by  another  called  *  Breiak-ribs  ;'    the 

*  Death  Sappers,'  by  one  named  *  Capuchin's  Beard  ;*  and  the  *  Drome- 
daries,' by  citizen  '  Leopard.' " 

This,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly  true  (for  I  read  of  it  in 
Galignam^s  Messenger)^  I  communicated  at  once  to  Podder,  who,  in  his 
John  Bullish  way,  observed, 

"  I  recommend  the  whole  of  'em  to  unite  and  call  themselves  *  jack- 
asses,' in  which  case  1  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  their  captain,  and  take 
the  name  of  *  Thick-stick ;'  a  parcel  of  d — d  fools, — why  they  can't  even 
murder  each  other  without  some  tomfoolery  !" 

"  Podder,"  returned  I,  "  your  language  is  harsh — imnecessarily  so  ; 
respect  the  customs  of  a  great  nation  ;  liberty  is  worshipped  after  various 
fashions !     In  Fr — nee  the  invariable  rule  is  to  take  it — ^ 

I  was  cut  short  in  my  observation  by  an  abrupt  exclamation  from 
Gouache,  requesting  us  to  follow  him  into  the  club.  The  stout  citizen 
with  the  shark's  head  opened  a  side  door,  and  we  entered  a  narrow  passage, 
Gouache  leading  the  way,  and  the  aforesaid  blue  individual  bringing  up 
the  rear.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  was  a  veiy  long  one,  we 
stopped  at  a  door,  against  which  our  leader  rapped  with  his  knuckles  in 
the  manner  already  described,  and  after  a  hum  of  voices  had  suddenly 
ceased,  the  same  formal  introduction  took  place.  We  then  found  our- 
selves in  a  room  of  large  dimensions,  dimly  lit  by  some  half-dozen  long 
blue  tapers  fixed  in  blue  sconces  round  the  walls,  which  were  hung  with 
a  dingy  blue  calico,  and  produced  a  very  ghastly  effect.  In  this  chamber 
were  assembled  about  thirty  persons,  all  dressed  in  the  national  blouse,  and 
wearing  red  handkerchiefs  round  their  throats  and  red  scarfs  round  thw 
waists  ;  they  also  had  on  caps  of  liberty,  which  I  was  glad  to  see,  as  I 
was  prepared  to  fraternise,  and  before  leaving  the  hotel  had  put  in  my 
pocket  a  couple  of  those  I  brought  from  London,  one  for  Podder  and  one 
for  myself.  Chairs  and  benches  were  scattered  about  the  saloon,  but 
very  few  of  the  members  were  seated  ;  the  greater  part  were  assembled 
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their  owner  was  I  ooold  not  brii^  myself  to  reeoUect  His  face  \mng 
covered,  made  all  recogoitioii  impossible,  if,  indeed,  I  was  right  in  my 
coinectiire  that  we  had  encountered  before.  I  flatter  myself,  if  his  features 
liad  been  furly  exposed,  it  would  have  been  a  diffictilt  matter  to  deceiye 
me  as  to  his  identity. 

I  bare  already  said  that  there  was  a  sudden  silence  as  we  entered.  It 
was  broken  by  Crouache,  who,  moving  two  or  three  steps  forward, 
addressed  the  chair. 

"  Citizen  president,''  he  said,  "  in  the  name  fi  the  r — p — bl— c,  one 
and  indivisible,  I  present  to  you  two  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Club 
of  Blue  Cut-throats." 

*^  Whence  come  they  ?"  demanded  the  president,  in  a  hollow  voice,  an 
effect  which  was  heightened,  perhaps,  by  his  peculiar  head-gear. 

**  D'Outre-Manche,*'  was  the  reply,  and,  laconic  as  it  was,  it  caused  a 
visible  sensation  in  the  assembly  ;  a  rapid  murmur  arose,  the  cabalistic 
word  "sacr^"  was  heard  to  hiss  through  the  apartment,  and  several 
members  thrust  their  hands  hastily  into  their  blouses  as  if  they  were 
searching  for  some  concealed  weapon.  I  looked  at  Podder,  who  returned 
my  glance;  I  saw  that  he  blenched  not;  my  own  sang-froid  was 
pmect. 

^  Alors,  ce  soot  des  €rod-dams  ?"  interrogated  the  president. 

**  Comme  vous  avez  dit,  citoyen,"  answei^d  Gouache. 

The  president  turned  towarcis  us,  and  through  the  large  apertures  where 
the  shark's  eyes  should  have  been  I  saw  his  own  gleaming  orbs  steadily 
fixed  on  my  countenance. 

*^  Your  names  ?*'  he  asked,  addressing  me. 

I  answered  for  my  secretary,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  what  had 
taken  place  was  perfectly  unintelligible,  with  tne  exception  of  one  word 
which  sounded  rather  familiarly  to  nis  ears. 

"  Cette  dtoyenne,"  said  I,  with  dignified  emphasis,  **  est  Peregrine 
Podder, — ^moi,  JoUy  Green  \" 

There  was  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  shark's  lower  jaw  as  I  spoke 
the  long,  bony  fingers  were  rapidly  interlaced,  and  a  low  chuckling  sound 
issaed  from  the  head.  It  was,  1  imagined,  a  suppressed  welcome  which 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  prevented  from  more  overtly  declaring  itsdfl 
I  vras  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  what  followed. 

"  Vous  6tes  les  bien-veniis,"  returned  the  citizen  chidr,  *'  approach,  and 
receive  the  fraternal  g^rasp." 

I  advanced,  and  hdd  out  my  right  hand,  which  the  president  seized,  and 
wrung  it  with  an  energy  which,  gratifying  as  it  was  to  my  feelings,  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes ;  me  same  greeting  was  extended  to  Podder,  who  did 
not,  however,  bear  it  so  heroically  as  I,  but,  snatching  away  his  hand, 
tittered  a  brief  exclamation  and  doubled  his  fists  as  if  he  were  about  to 
retaliate  with  a  blow,  which  he  might  have  been  rash  enough  to  administer 
had  I  not  restnuned  the  movement. 

"  Attention,  citizens,"  exclaimed  Prewdent  «*T^te  de  Requip,"  agitating 
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•  Gouache  nodded  in  reply,  and  with  more  piety  than  I  had  expected  to 
meet  with  in  a  dub  of  tlus  description,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  liig 
left  breast  and  significantly  pointed  at  me. 

*<  A  la  bonne  Heure!"  growled  T^te  de  Requin,  t^en,  turning  towards 
us,  he  spoke  again  :— 

••  You  are  acquainted  with  the  true  principle  of  r — p — bl — c — nism,  as 
expressed  in  the  motto  wiiich  you  see  written  up  there  ?" 

"  Oui,  citoyenne,**  said  I,  "  comprenny  perfectly-^*  Liberty,  Egality, 
Fraternity'"*  # 

"  Vpus  en  aurez  done  assez,"  shouted  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  jumped 
from  his  chair,  made  a  rush  at  me,  and  fastened  his  devilish  claws  on  my 
windpipe.  In  an  instant  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  blue 
cut-throats,  and  perceived  that  Fodder  was  similarly  environed.  Taken 
by  surprise  by  the  suddenness  of  this  assault  when  I  expected  a  brotherly 
salutation,  I  was  for  a  moment  deprived  of  my  presence  of  mind^  and  the 
thought  shot  rapidly  through  my  brain  that  we  had  been  entrapped  into  a 
genuine  maison  de  sante;  but  the  president's  next  act  convinced  me  that  he 
was  a  r—p— bl— can.  Gouache  had  not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  for 
nothing.  With  instinctive  sagacity,  T^te  de  Requin  removed  one  hand 
from  my  throat  and  plunged  it  into  my  breast-pocket,  speedily  withdraw- 
ing it  with  my  note-case  firm  in  his'  clutch.  With  the  other  hand  he  then 
made  a  tug  at  my  guard-chain,  but  I  was  now  alive  to  his  purpose,  and 
battered  with  my  clenched  fists  on  his  pasteboard  head,  till  I  made  it  sound 
like  a  drum.  I  hammered  away  so  effectually,  indeed,  that  the  string 
broke  which  confined  the  head,  and  it  was  &rly  knocked  off,  when,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  I  beheld  the  sinister  countenance  of  my  former 
persecutor,  the  scoundrel  Paradis.  He  had  evidently  recognised  me  when 
first  I  came  in,  and  henqe  his  eagerness  to  have  the  first  pluck  at  me. 
The  confusion  now  became  terrific — the  whole  gang  closed  in  upon  me — 
my  g^rd-chain  snapped-rmy  pockets  were  rifled — my  coat  was  torn  ab- 
solutely off  my  back —  but  still  I  held  my  own,  dealing  out  facers  right 
and  lefi:  in  exchange  for  the  scratches  I  received,  and  spoiling  more  than 
one  r — p — bl — can  countenance.  Podder,  too,  fought  manfully;  his 
forte  lay  chiefly  in  kicking  (being  an  accomplished  foot-ball  player),  and 
loud  were  the  howls  of  the  Blue  Cut-thrcMits  as  his  well-nailed  boots  came 
in  contact  with  their  sliins.  We  shouted  lustily,  too,  to  encourage  each 
other,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  we  did  so,  otherwise  the  Memoirs  of 
JoUy  Green  must  have  been  written  by  his  ghost,  instead  of  by  his  secre- 
tary, for  numbers  beg^n  to  prevail  against  us,  in  spite  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  Podder  pummelled  his  principal  anta^nist.  Gouache,  and  I 
made  head  against  Paradis.  They  had  driven  us  into  a  corner,  and  there 
we  stood  at  bay  in  our  shirt-sleeves,  with  our  pockets  turned  inside  oat. 
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I  leafe  the  Br— tish  pnhfio  to  judge  how  long  it  was  before  the  thirty 
Blue  Cut-throats  were  served  out.  Five  miuutes  is  an  age  compared  to 
the  incredibly  short  qmoe  of  time  that  eUpsed  before  they  bohedj — ^not  a 
jnan  amongst  them  but  carried  the  marks  of  the  triumvirate  on  his  person. 
Unfortunately,  the  rascal  Paradis  escaped,  though  not  without  a  black 
ejBj  and  with  him  went  my  watch  and  money. 

«  I  shall  bring  this  outrage  before  the  N — t — nal  Ass—  mbly/'  ex- 
claimed I,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  breath. 

"You'd  better  bring  yourself  along  of  us,"  said  the  T — pt— n 
SI — sh — r,  "  we're  agoin'  to  'ave  a  rump-steak  on  the  Bully-vards,  close 
agin  the  Maddylin ;  arter  that  we  shall  be  ready  for  another  turn-up  with 
as  many  on  'em  as  likes." 

We  shook  hands  with  our  gallant  countrymen,  and  putting  our 
damaged  garments  in  as  good  order  as  we  could,  quitted  the  club.  I  saw 
nothing  as  we  went  out  of  the  ht  porter  in  tights,  whom  I  strongly  sus- 
pect was  my  old  acquaintance  Ventre-bleu. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  COMPARED.* 

If  this  clever  work  had  had  the  g^ood  fortune  to  be  published  three 
months  ago,  it  would  have  caused  a  g^at  sensation.  The  whole 
.tenor,  as  regards  France,  is  to  show  republican  institutions  inevitable, 
and  revolution  imminent ;  and  events  have  ovei^taken  the  author  in  the 
•accomplishment  of  his  undertaking.  No  wonder,  when  now-a-days  tliey 
will  even  overtake  the  writer  in  a  magazine.  Yet,  the  author  is  no 
Hibernian  Cassandra — not  one  of  those  prophets  after  the  events,  that 
abound  at  all  times  and  places,  and  who,  the  moment  any  memorable 
event  takes  place,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  are  always  ready  to 
exclaim — "  I  told  you  so  I"  Independently  of  other  proofs,  the  work 
.bears  internal  evidence  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction,  it  was 
written  before  the  events  of  the  24th  of  February.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  present  day,  to  revert  to  ought  but  what  has  reference 
to  the  new  state  of  things.  The  author  candidly  acknowledges,  that  in 
what  refers  to  the  past,  that  the  bitterness  of  allusions,  directed  more 
against  the  monarch  and  the  minister,  than  the  man,  would  not  have 
escaped  him,  if  directed  against  adversaries  expiating  their  political  envy 
in  exile. 

In  that  which  refers  to  the  present — the  work  keeps  two  great  and 
laudable  objects  in  view, — first  the  connexion  which  there  exists  between 
the  liberality  of  national  institutions,  and  the  amount  of  a  people's 
material  prosperity,  enlightenment,  and  real  power.  This  question  is 
illustrated  by  a  chart,  which  is  more  ingenious  and  amusing,  like  the 
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The  second  object  we  can  go  l>etter  along  whb.  It  10  to  t 
the  interference  of  England  in  continental  poUtics,  an  interference  whidi, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  continental  mind,  is  replete  with  dangee. 
That  the  Fren<^  will  seek  to  recoyer  territories  of  which  they  have  been 
enrtailed,  as  Belgiom  and  the  Rhine,  our  prophet  has  no  donbt ;  but  in 
die  &ce  of  such  appropriation,  he  argues  that  Gi«at  Britain  has  na 
right  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  is,  indeed,  already  torn  to 
tatters. 

At  a  moment  (he  observes)  when  the  balance  of  power  we  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  by  treaties  is  proven  a  chimera—  when  every  stipulation  of  these 
treaties  is  successively  broken  through — ^when  the  legitimate  princes  of  Europe, 
throwing  off  all  restraint,  scramble  scandalously  in  the  confusion  for  eadiotliez!s 
spoil — when  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  strives  to  snatch  Lombardy  from 
Austria,  still  holding  Cracow  undigested  in  the  maw  of  her  stricken  eagle--- 
— when  Frederick  William,  whose  Prussian  diadem  is  slipping  through  his 
fingers,  grasps  convulsively  at  the  Danish  Duchies,  and  strains  ludicrously  after 
the  imperial  crown — clearly  the  most  egotistical  policy  for  Great  Britain, 
according  with  the  dictates  of  philanthropy  the  most  cosmopolitan,  points  to 
non-interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  continent. 

Possibly,  our  prophet  says,  France  may  cross  the  Rhine  in  aid  of  Ger- 
man liberties,  or  of  Germanic  and  Polish  nationality.  This  we  doubt. 
Germany  is  opposed  to  the  French  idea  of  liberty,  which  is  republicanism, 
and  anarchy  ;  and  ahhongh  there  is  a  great  ontcry  made  among  French 
anarchists  concerning  Polish  nationality,  Poland,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
is  a  long  way  ofi^  and  is  divided  between  three  powers,  whidi  ore  not  ao 
fallen  yet,  as  to  crouch  before  Gallic-republican  dictation. 

We  will,  however,  turn  fipom  politics  to  matters  of  more  general  in- 
terert.  The  sketches  of  politicians  in  France  are  exceedingly  graphie 
and  amusing.  Take  for  example  the  sketch  of  Dupont  de  r£ure>  whidi 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Foremost  in  this  republican  opposition  stands  the  venerable  figure  OT 
Dupont  de  TEure,  who  since  Lafayette  and  Benjamin  Constant's  removal  from 
the  scene — far  superior  in  foresight  and  firmness  to  the  one,  and  in  character  to 
the  other,  inherits  all  their  credit  in  addition  to  that  which  his  own  antece- 
dents deservedly  inspire.  Last  and  most  imposing  relic  of  all  that  was  esti- 
mable in  a  period  of  eventrul  changes,  when  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  the  wisdom 
and  the  follies  of  mankind,  jostled  each  other  in  chaotic  confusion,  still  hale 
and  vigorous,  though  past  fourscore — eighty  years  of  an  irreproachable  life,  of 
unflinching  fortitude  and  unswerving  rectitude,  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the  revolution. 

He  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  its  auspicious  dawn — he  had  seen  it  with 
regret  deviate  into  crime  and  folly ;  but  though  men  and  words  had  changed, 
true  to  its  unalterable  principles,  he  had  continued  unwearingly  to  vindicate 
them  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  since  the  first  opening  of  that  great  draosa 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  of  which — after  sixty  years, — the  curtain 
has  hardly  risen  yet  on  the  last  act. 

Though  approaching  the  extreme  verge  of  old  age  may  Dupont  de  FEure  yet 
live  to  witnessits  concluding  scene! 
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Dapont  replied,  "  Sire,  when  the  King  of  the  French  shall  have  said  Yes, 
aod  DupoDt  sliall  have  said  No,  France  will  know  which  to  believe/' 

A  heavy  domestic  calamity  a  few  years  after  overtook  Diipont  de  TEure  in 
the  hie  of  Dulong,  his  adoptive  son,  a  yonth  full  of  enthusiasm  and  promise, 
in  whom  centered  all  the  affectionate  hope  of  the  old  man's  declining  years. 
In  the  course  of  political  discussion  Dulong,  who  though  naturally  of  republi- 
ean  opinions,  had  seen  fit  to  stigmatise  the  indecent  parade  wfaidi  bad  been 
made  of  the  Duchess  of  fierri's  pregnancy,  made  an  allusion  to  General 
Bngeaud — governor  of  tlie  citadel  of  fSaye,  in  which  she  was  imprisoned,  and 
officious  director  of  all  the  preparations  for  the  exposure  of  the  princess — as 
her  jailor. 

Bngeaud,  a  sort  of  epauletted  ruffian,  unable  to  answer  his  antagonist,  and 
anxious  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  citizen  monarchy — after  some  nego- 
tiation, which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Rumigny,  the  king's  aide- 
de-camp,  was  purposely  envenomed — called  out  the  youth,  who,  though  of 
pacific  habits  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  was  too  chivalrous  to 
dediue  a  hopeless  encounter,  in  which  unhappily  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
butchered. 

Bowed,  but  not  broken,  by  this  affliction,  Dupont  has  since  continued  un- 
dauntedly to  protest  by  word  and  act  against  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Prompt  to  profit  by  any  active  means  of  opposition,  he  is  seen  sustaining  electo- 
ral contests,  sometimes,  as  recently,  fourtimes  repeated  in  onedepartment — going 
to  the  circuit  to  take  part  in  such  demonstrations  as  the  reform  banquets,  and 
in  all  seasons  at  bis  post,  notwithstanding  the  fourscore  years,  which,,  thoueh 
pnsed  in  honour — sans  peur  et  sans  reproche-^iit  not  the  less  heavily  on  the 
Nestor  of  his  party. 

The  sketches  given  of  the  other  republicans,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  nltra-democrats  or  anarchists,  are  equally  favourable  ;  that  of  De 
Lamartine  most  especially  so.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the  poet-poli- 
tician's Ibero-gallitalian  theory,  of  which  a  detailed  account  has  been  g^en 
m  tins  magazine,  the  author  justly  remarks  that  he  (M.  de  Lamartine) 
&l]s  into  the  error,  common  to  foreigners,  of  comparing  England  with 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Grenoa,  which  were  exclusively  commercial, 
thriving  in  fact  by  a  mere  carriage  trade,  whereas  England,  great  as  a 
eommercial,  is  no  less  so  as  a  manufacturing  country.  In  an  able  article 
on  the  national  defences,  the  author  estimates  the  power  of  Grreat  Britain 
m  a  manner  which  must  be  highly  flattering  to  national  vanity.  The 
£m^,  he  says,  in  discussions  upon  this  point  is  neglected,  that  a  vote  of 
liie  British  Parliament,  by  embodying  every  other  male  adult,  could  in  a  day 
give  us  legally  our  4,000,000  of  soldiers,  that  our  workshops  could  arm 
them  in  six  months,  and  that  a  like  period  would  suffice  to  bring  them 
into  a  higher  state  of  discipline  than  the  hosts  which  figure  in  continental 
war-lists.  In  fact,  he  concludes,  and  that  in  italics,  that  the  wJiole  ff 
Europe y  inclusive  of  France,  would  be  overmatched  in  a  serious  struggle 
vM  Great  Britain, 

There  are  some  curious  and  suggestive  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the 
press  in  this  country  and  the  evib  of  anonymous  political  writing,  which 
we  should  have  wished  to  extract,  but  space  will  not  permit  us  so  to  do. 
Upon  this  subject,  however,  he  justly  terminates  his  remarks  by  obser- 
Wthat 

Dou^as  Jerrold,  the  most  remarkable  of  our  dramatists — Uowitt,  the  Miche- 
letof  England — and  Ainsworth  the  novelbt — by  resorting  to  the  periodic 
press,  and  boldly  heading  with  their  names  the  publications  they  have  estab- 
lished, have  opened  a  new  era,  and  vindicated  a  principle  of  so  much  public 
importance,  tliat  all  connected  with  literature,  however  individually  adverse  to 
^era  in  political  opinion,  have  a  vital  interest  in  their  success,  which  is  indeed 
^f  little  less  moment  to  all  who  read  than  to  all  who  write. 
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There  is,  in  truth,  something  Titanic  about  Etty.  You  might  fancj 
Prometheus  at  work,  not  unroughly  modelling  out  his  primitive  men,  and 
allowing  them  still  to  retain  something  of  their  clayey  nature.  That 
great  6gure  of  St.  John,  what  a  mass  it  is  of  fleshly  opacity,  what  a 
ferocious  vigor  in  the  conception,  what  unbridled  freedom  in  the  hand- 
ling !  Do  not  search  too  closely  for  ideality  ;  do  not  require  the  heavenly 
impress  to  be  written  on  the  countenance  with  serene  characters.  No,  no, 
accept  him  as  Ett3rian — as  earthbom — the  strong  Autochthon  of  Etty 'a 
Atelier,  who  earthily  reviles  the  earthly.  He  is  the  big  brother  of  those 
scantily  clad  nymphs,  whom,  oh,  reader !  you  have  contemplated  in  many 
preceding  exhibitions — those  lazy,  fleshy  forms,  who  lolled  on  ragg^ 
verdure  before  a  splendid  back  ground,  and  won  your  heart  not  by  their 
faces,  for  you  haa  no  clear  notion  of  their  features,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  obscure  termination  of  their 
Angers,  but  altogether  there  was  something  wonderfully  luxuriant  in  the 
ensemble.  The  colouring  of  the  flesh,  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  form — 
how  unique !  If  Etty  had  refinement  in  detail,  what  a  painter  he  would 
be !  In  the  present  exhibition  we  have  some  of  our  old  friends  the  nymphs, 
and  there  is  such  a  head  of  Aaron  the  High-preist !  The  breast-plate 
opens  a  field  for  all  Etty's  magical  use  of  colour,  and  if  he  does  not  put 
out  the  eyes  of  all  spectators  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  gems,  he  has  done 
his  best  towards  that  end. 

£>]win  Landseer  goes  on  telling  strange  secrets  about  animals.  He 
has  tasted  of  the  dragon's  fat  which  enables  men  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  brute  creation.  Others  know  something  about  the  hides 
of  animals,  and  their  eyes,  and  their  teeth,  though  even  here  they  are 
imiorant  in  comparison  to  the  great  Edwin — but  Landseer  penetrates 
deeper  ;  he  can  propose  difiicult  problems  respecting  brute  psychology 
and  answer  them  triumphantly.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  knows  the  precise  degree  of  sorrow  which  is  experienced  by  a  spaniel 
when  it  has  lost  its  cousin.  The  "  Stray  Shot"  is  a  most  touching  repre- 
sentation of  the  last  state  of  despondency  to  whidi  a  fawn  can  be  reduced, 
and  ^^  Alexander  and  Diogenes"  shows  a  marvellous  power  of  narrating 
an  anecdote  of  human  beings  by  means  of  canine  agents,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  nature  of  the  animals.  And  do  not  let  the  mild  venerable  head 
of  Edwin's  father  be  passed  by  without  remark. 

Mr.  Maclise  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  the  painter  of  chivalry,  which  he 
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We  are  not  sure  that  we  like  his  <<Biiti''  quite  to  well  as  that  litOe  hit 
of  gorgeousness  the  '*  Wedding-Gown,'*  hut  still  it  is  one  of  the  host 
gems  of  the  exhibition.  If  you  see  a  yeiy  HtUe  picture,  with  a  very 
brge  crowd  assembled  to  see  it,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  hy^ 
Mulready. 

The  high  position  which  Herbert  has  reached  he  nobly  maintains* 
He  is  of  a  staid,  earnest  temperament,  thb  Herbert ;  he  suffers  not  his 
invendve  powers  to  lead  him  astray ;  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  temptations 
of  colour,  and  considers  how  his  subject  may  be  told  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  force.  St.  John,  Herod,  Herodias  and  the  Daughter—* 
these  four  are  the  only  personages  in  his  picture  of  the  celebrated 
**  Reproof."  These  are  enough  to  tell  the  tale  ;  he  wants  no  accessories. 
He  delineates  the  figures  with  severe  correctness ;  he  seizes  on  the  feel- 
kig  of  each  individual  character,  and  impresses  it  unmbtakeably  on 
the  face. 

Cope  is  a  rising  man.  The  countenance  of  the  dying  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  with  the  plwn  traces  of  fragility,  could  not  have  been  conceived 
by  an  ordinary  mind.  His  grouping  and  colouring  is  exceedingly  good ; 
but,  amid  his  ambitious  attempts  he  must  beware  of  falling  into  the 
common -place. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  Hart  as  a  clever  painter,  but  somewhat 
of  the  conventional.  This  year  he  takes  a  decided  stride  forward.  His 
'*  Meditation"  (a  female  reading),  is  a  fine,  earnest  conception,  simply 
and  forcibly  realised.  The  modest  colouring  most  happily  accords  with 
the  serious  character  of  the  subject. 

Is  not  Eastlake  the  gentlest  interpreter  of  human  nature  ?  Is  he  not 
the  very  antithesis  of  Etty  ?  Only  imagine  one  of  the  personages  he  so 
delicately  creates,  meeting  one  of  £tty*s  big  heroes  in  a  narrow  passage. 
What  an  awful  rencontre.  So  very,  very  finished  is  the  manner  of 
Eastlake.  It  is  beautiful  to  let  the  eye  glide  over  the  slippery  surface  of 
his  canvass,  unchecked  by  the  slightest  rude  trace  of  the  nandling.  Jn 
his  picture  this  year,  a  party  of  peasants  are  captured  by  a  band  of 
robbers.  Console  yourselves,  good  people ;  those  gentle  brigands  will 
never  hurt  you. 

Not  altogether  impleasant  is  it  to  gaze  on  that  stout  specimen  of 
female  flesh,  which  Patten  designs  to  represent  "  Aurora,"  seeine  that 
the  same  is  well-coloured,  and  of  a  fascinating  plumpness.  And  it  is 
possible  that  some  may  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  rude  nymphs  of 
Etty  to  the  softer  nudities  of  Frost,  a  very  clever  delineator  of  the 
female  form.  That  picture  of  "  Euphrosyne"  is  a  nice  composition,  and 
is  enlivened  by  a  genial  glow  of  hilarity. 

It  was  a  creat  thouirht  of  the  delude  that  flashed  upon  the  mind  of 
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deluge — he  steps  further  into  the  stoiy,  and  gets  as  far  as  the  eommeiMe* 
ment     His  work  is  a  tremcBdous  splash  I 

Tou  can  repose  yourself  from  linnelFs  terrible  landscape  painting,  by 
looking  at  the  clear,  cheerful  creations  of  StanfiekL  His  tranroarent 
waters,  his  sun-lit  ediBces,  his  groups  of  humanity,  that  give  such  ani- 
mation to  the  scene,  are  always  welcome  objects ;  and  his  large  view  of 
^  Amalfi*'  is  not  less  attractive  than  former  productions.  Roberts  shall 
lead  you  into  an  eastern  region,  and  you  shall  see  tall  temples  standings 
without  other  back  ground  than  the  deep  blue  sky,  while  the  red 
sunbeam  reposes  lazily  on  their  summits.  We  do  not  think  Roberta 
would  feel  heartily  at  ease,  if  he  did  not  get  that  peculiariy  red 
gleam.  Or  you  shall  listen  to  Danby's  "  minute-gun,"  and  watch  the 
graceful  roll  of  the  small  cloud  of  smoke  over  the  smooth  glassy  water^ 
beneath  that  gorgeous  sky.  There  is  Danby  at  home.  Joj^fully  does  he 
catch  nature  when  she  esuiibits  her  treasures  of  red  and  brown  nues.  A 
crimson  sun-streak,  a  brown  rock,  a  gray  cloud,  and  a  polished  surfiuse  of 
water — these  are  the  objects  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  Danby.  Cres- 
wick  shall  take  you  a  pleasant  walk,  in  which  you  shall  find  yourself  suf^ 
rounded  by  a  haze,  not  disagreeable,  and  you  shall  see  the  distant  objects 
grow  dim  and  misty  in  their  remoteness.  Or  you  shall  rest  upon  masses 
of  rocks,  geometrically  angled,  for  Creswick  has  such  rocks.  Lee  shall 
conduct  you  through  his  avenues,  and  show  you  verdant  trees  rejoicing  in 
the  sun -light — cheerful  English  landscape — nay,  he  shall  show  you  more 
than  he  has  created,  for  he  shall  show  you  the  cows,  which  Mr.  Cooper 
put  into  his  picture.  Pleasant  fraternity  of  art.  Those  Cuyp-like  cows 
that  have  ever  flowed  forth  from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  which  have 
so  of);en  delighted  us  by  exhibiting  their  sleek  skins  before  Mr.  Cooper's 
own  glowing  back-grounds,  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  green 
fields  oi  Mr.  Lee.  Their  benevolent  creator  anticipated  thmr  wish,  and 
drove  them  to  the  "  Lee**  pasture  accordingly.  Talking  oi  animals,  there 
is  some  vigour  in  that  horse-combat  of  Ansdell's— but  would  that  the 
horse  to  the  right  did  not  poke  his  leg  out  quite  so  straight. 

The  pictorial  narrators  of  stories,  and  the  ^^nre-painters  altogether 
have  distinguished  themselves  well.  Among  the  best  of  his  class  we 
should  put  W.  P.  Frith,  who  narrates,  in  a  very  clever  picture,  how  an 
old  woman  was  wrongfully  accused  of  bewitching  a  country  g^l.  Secret 
love  was  the  real  malady  of  the  maiden,  and  you  see  her  shnnking  from 
the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  revolting  at  the  mischief  which  her  unhappy 
passion  has  causea  to  an  innocent  being,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to 
speak  a  saving  word.  The  poor  old  woman  is  obviously  innocent,  there 
is  no  mistalce  about  the  matter,  though  stupid  prejudice  has  blinded  those 
persecutors,  who  stand  around  animated  by  a  brutal  inspiration  of  intense 
rage.      In  this  figure  of  the  old  woman  hes  the  painter's  chief  art.      If 
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The  plump  soldier  thinks  most  of  his  carcase—he  is  shuddering  with 
terror ;  the  quaker  yalues  his  peace  less  than  his  purse,  and  hastens  to 
conceal  the  latter  heneath  the  cushion  of  the  vehiclew  Only  take  care  of 
caricature,  Mr.  Frith,  which  you  are  perfectly  ahle  to  avoid,  if  you  like. 

And  to  Mr.  Ward  would  we  extend  the  same  advice,  for  his  attempt 
to  give  the  utmost  variety  of  character,  and  to  mark  that  character  strongly 
nay  lead  him  into  thi^  Erection.  What  a  motley  group  is  that  on 
HaiDipstead-heath,  driven  thither  hy  the  great  fire  of  London!  What  a 
onantitv  of  human  passicm !  Resignation,  and  despair,  and  hope,  and 
oebasea  carelessness — all  huddled  into  ahout  two  large  groups,  and  our 
eld  friend,  Solomon  £ag^,  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  his  jurediction. 
There  you  have  the  principle  of  working  out  the  various  effects  of  aa 
influence  carried  to  its  extreme  extent.  The  artist  must  have  thought 
largely  hefore  he  could  produce  a  pictufe  like  this.  And  do  not  let 
Ward's  Charles  II.  pass  unnoticed — any  more  than  the  merry  monarch 
passes  Mistress  Eleanor  Gwynne.  His  majesty  looks  not  a  little  blase — 
out  there  is  a  smile  which  curls  those  not  very  moral  lips,  and  which 
speaks  of  a  i^w  sensation.     In  a  word>  the  king's  £&ce  is  perfect. 

Poole  having  frequently  supped  us  with  horror — having  invited  us  to 
banquet  in  chamel4iouses»  and  lodge  in  cities  of  the  plague,  with  large 
glas^  eyes  glaring  not  lustrously  upon  us,  uid  gaunt  limbs  flinging 
themselves  about  in  extremest  misery, — would  regale  us  this  year  with  a 
softer  spectacle,  and  show  how  the  humble  tanner's  daughter,  who  was 
afterwards  mother  of  a  race  of  kings,  captured  the  heart  of  Robert  of 
I^ormandy.  But  he  does  not  wholly  disguise  himself  in  his  gentleness. 
Those  girls  are  not  so  very  gentle,  after  ail ;  their  amorous  glances  grow 
fixed  and  somewhat  terrible,  if  one  essays  to  return  them ;  there  is  rigidity 
in  their  limbs.  Mr.  Poole  catches  an  expression  with  great  intelligence, 
but  it  becomes  petrified  by  his  touch. 

There  are  Goodall,  and  C.  Landseer,  and  Ellmore,  and  Egg,  who  give 
us  subject-pictures  of  more  or  less  interest ;  but  let  us  ta^e  care  that 
we  do  not  pass  by  the  little  Webster — of  course,  we  allude  to  the  size 
of  the  picture,  not  to  the  dimensions  of  the  artist.  The  interior  of 
**  Do-th  -boy's  Hall,"  pending  the  brimstone-and-treacle  festivity,  is  one 
of  the  pretdest  things  in  the  whole  exhibition,  admirably  conceived, 
admirably  coloured,  admirably  toned.  How  well  has  the  artbt  given  all 
the  varieties  of  juvenile  misery  to  that  assemblage  of  tiny  urchins  ;  how 
terrible  is  the  towering  form  of  Mrs.  Squeers,  equally  distasteful  with  the 
revolting  medicine  she  administers.  No  juvenile  happiness  will  shine 
under  her  stem  dominion ;  happiness,  for  instance,  like  that  of  the  infant 
listening  to  the  shell,  in  Mr.  Leslie's  very  pretty  picture, — but  gaunt, 
squalid  wretchedness  shall  ever  luxuriate,  imtil  the  pupils,  worn  with 
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CONTINENTAL  POLITICS. 

I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

Theke  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  insurrections  and  revolutions 
wliich  have  lately  taken  place  on  the  continent,  resemhling  in  their 
progress  some  of  the  features  of  a  storm,  will  also  blow  over  in  a 
like  manner  and  leave  the  political  atmosphere  clearer  than  ever. 
There  are  those  also  who  already  see  the  gre&t  nations  of  the  continent 
fairly  on  the  way  to  tranquil  reconstruction ;  the  powers  that  were  left 
gradually  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  moment,  quietly  surrounding* 
themselves  with  aristocratic  elements,  and  greatly  qualifying  social  con- 
cessions hastily  made  ;  while  certain  new  forms  of  government  are  sup- 
posed to  have  attained,  by  the  welding  of  the  conservative  and  anarchic^ 
principle,  at  once  to  vigour  and  permanence.  These  persons  are,  how- 
ever, eo^regiously  mistaken.  The  flood-gates  of  opinion  that  have  been 
let  loose  upon  continental  society  and  institutions  ;  the  sudden  awakening 
of  old  ideas  and  of  historical  associations,  long  dormant ;  the  incompati- 
bility of  these  institution?,  as  now  controUed  by  popular  will,  with  the 
real  political  interests  of  the  nation  ;  the  selflshness  and  ambition  of  the 
people  in  some  cases,  of  monarchs  in  others  ;  and  the  false  positions 
brought  about  by  a  discordance  between  the  popular  wish  and  that  of 
still  existing  governments ;  are  rapidly  conducing  to  a  state  of  things 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  can  be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms — 
without  a  war  from  which  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  although  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  Great  Britain  will  keep  itself  aloof — but  a  war  in  which 
more  nations  will  be  involved,  than  ever  occurred  even  in  the  times  of  the 
world-subduer,  Napoleon. 

The  incidents  which  are  so  inevitably  conducing  to  such  fearful  riesults, 
are  scattered  over  so  wide  a  surface,  and  are  of  such  slight  significance 
when  contemplated  in  detail,  as  compared  with  the  overwhelming  events* 
that  arose  upon  the  first  burst  of  the  revolutionary  storm ;  that  their 
real  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  either  felt  or  understood  unless  placed 
in  a  more  consecutive  and  intelligible  form  than  they  generally  appear 
in,  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  papers.  It  is  with  this  intention  then,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  preserving  a  concise  record  of  passing  events,  that  we  this 
month  continue  bur  retrospective  view  of  occurrences,  adding  thereunto  a 
few  brief  observations  on  the  position  of  parties  and  opinions,  both  alike 
powerful  in  a  world  so  constituted,  socially  and  politically,  as  that  thing, 
of  shreds  and  patches  called  Europe  is,  more  especially  when  compared 
with  our  own  tip^ht  and  compact  little  island.     That  that  now  favoured 
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nimoura  of  hitherto  little  known  races  and  nations  of  men  who  are 
going  to  throw  their  countless  hordes  into  the  great  poHtical  drama  now 
enacting,  nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  precise  notion  of  the 
progress  of  affiurs  than  in  Poland.  It  would  fill  pa^es  to  enumerate  all 
the  shocking  accounts  of  battles,  robheries,  murders,  and  wholesale 
butcheries  imich  are  related  as  having  occurrod  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Poeen  akme,  and  which  have  afterwards  in  many  cases  turned  out  to  be 
either  gross  exaggerations  or  actual  fedsehoods.  If  we  consult  a  French 
or  English  liberal  paper,  the  origin  and  the  fault  of  all  the  disturbances 
appear  to  lie  with  the  Prussians  and  Germans.  If  a  German  journal  is 
lo<M[ed  into  and  its  statements  believed,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
amved  at,  which  is  that  there  could  not  he  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
greatermonsters  than  the  Poles.  Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  irrita- 
tion and  exdtement  on  both  sides,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  Poles 
have  not  been  hMy  dealt  with,  but  that  this  is  not  so  much  an  error  of 
government,  as  a  state  of  things  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country — as  is  the  case  with  the  Saxons  and  Normans  in  Ireland-— 
superior  races  who  have  now  long  established  themselves  in  the  country, 
bemg  in  a  condition  to  dispute  national  supremacy  with  the  Poles  them- 
sdves  in  their  own  land.**  Availing  themselves  of  the  change  brought 
about  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  by  the  new  order  of  politics,  the 
latter  made  an  armed  demonstration  in  favour  of  their  ancient  riehts  and 
privileges.  After  some  hesitation,  as  we  before  recorded,  the  king 
aocdded  to  their  demands.  The  royd  commissary  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  re-orsantsing  the  province,  concluded  an  agreement  with  them. 

The  Poles  laid  down  their  arms,  and  began  to  disperse.  But  the 
Germans,  who  disdained  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  the 
native  population,  took  up  arms,  disregarded  the  royal  oinders,  ill-treated 
and  expelled  the  king's  commissary  from  Posen,  and,  supported  by  the 
soldiery  and  functionaries,  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  re^in  their  former 
ascendency.  Instigated  by  Steinlaker,  General  CoTomb  despatched, 
moveable  columns  in  every  direction,  and,  it  is  said,  but  no  doubt  in  the 
spirit  of  great  exaggeration,  that  these  troops  sacked  and  burnt  entire 
villages,  nutting  the  population,  as  at  Majewo  and  Gostyn,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  the  sword.  The  Polish  peasants  naturally  took  up  arms  to 
retaliate.     In  many  cases  the  most  murderous  revenge  was  taken. 

Another  question  which  tended  tovriden  still  more  the  chasm  between  the 
two  populations,  is  the  contemplated  separation  of  the  Grermanised  districts 
from  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  The  Germans  claim  not  only  the  best  part 
of  the  duchy,  but  even  the  town  of  Posen  itself.  The  Polish  provisional 
government  of  the  latter  town,  issued  a  protest  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  erand-duchy,  under  any  pretext  by  Prussia,  appealing  to  the 
treaties  by  which  the  pu*titioning  powers  bound  themselves  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  destroy  neither  the  nationality  nor  the  integrity  of  those  pro- 
rinces  which  they  retained  after  1815.     The  Poles,  fdso,  naturally  com- 
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tnder  the  influence  of  a  raomentsij  apprehension,  made  oooe 
which  he  is  evidently  no  longer  desirous  of  abiding  hj^  and  havittg  ^ 
exeited  them  to  prepare  for  war  with  Russia,  to  regenerate  Rn 
Fbiand,  while  he  is  bow  induced  to  place  fiu^  in  a  military  reactioMyy 
iBorement,  and  turns  round  upon  them,  and  li^n  his  own  commissaiy. 
General  Willisen,  as  rebels  and  revolutionists. 

Rusaan  Poland  was  by  no  means  resigned  to  silent  submianon,  while 
liiese  events  were  taking  nlace  in  Posen.  At  the  instigation  of  the  sladi*- 
holder,  Paskewitsoh,  a  depatadon  of  fbmr  of  the  principal  magnates^ 
headed  by  Krasinski,  has  been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  petition  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  its  state  previous  to  1890^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ta^  the  necessary  steps  for  the  re-Lncorpontioft 
of  the  dissevered  portions  (Posen  and  Galicia)  into  the  same,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  the  transmissioa  o£ 
bodies  of  troops,  said  to  amount  to  the  overwhelming  f(»ree  of  between 
900,000  or  300,000  men,  to  the  frontier.  With  this  force  at  his  di^Kxal, 
and  ^  sympathy  of  the  Poles  in  his  favour,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  the  czar  to  re-constitute  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  to  place  tW 
Bake  of  Leuehtenburg,  or  any  other  person  he  might  nominate,  upon  the 
throne,  if  suc^  were  really  his  intended  policy.  But  as  this  would  involve 
Russia  in  war  witii  both  Prussia  and  Austria,  there  is  not  much  hkelihood 
of  such  an  event  taking  place,  unless  the  two  Germanic  sovereigntief 
make  such  concessions  to  their  PoHsh  subjects  as  may  be  dangerous  ie 
Russian  Poland.  This  may  explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  coudooi  c£ 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  first  vacillating,  but  which  appears  finally  to  have 
settled  itself  down  in  a  resolve  to  uphdd  the  aristocratic  agunst  the 
democratic  principle.  In  the  guerilla  warfore  of  the  Polish  scythemen, 
the  latter  %ht  against  the  Goanans,  from  national  feelings  of  enmiW 
Aat  are  fostered  by  the  nobles,  and  from  a  reli^ous  hatred  that  le 
fknned  by  the  clergy  with  a  fimatidsm  worthy  of  Ireland  and  the  middle 
ages. 

Symptoms  of  insurrectionary  spirit  were  not  wanting  at  the  same  time 
in  Austrian  Poland.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  the  residenoe 
of  the  imperial  commissioner,  fiaron  Kreig,  was  attacked  by  a  body  e£ 
persons  belonging  to  the  national  committee,  who  made  a  prisoner  of  the 
baron,  and  seised  upon  the  government  papers.  When  this  act  of  via- 
lence,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  national  guard  lent  its  aid,  became 
known  to  the  Austrian  Field  Marshal  Castiglione,  that  functionary  in* 
sisted  upon  immediate  liberation  of  the  imperial  commissioner,  and  hav- 
ing effected  this,  he  further  disavowed,  and  pronounced  illegal,  all  and 
every  act  which  the  commissioner  might  have  been  compelled  to  exeoote 
during  his  forcible  detention.  Baron  Kreig  had,  in  £M!t,  been  compelled 
to  promise  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  sent  to  the  frontier 
ad  not  belonging  to  Galicia.  The  excitement  of  the  people,  on  thus  see- 
ing their  plans  defeated,  rose  to  such  a  degree  that  mj  armed  themsdves 
with  spears  and  scythes,  and  erected  barricades  in  the  streets.  Unlike 
the  soldiers  of  France  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Austrians  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  take  the  barricades  by  storm.  The  capture  of  even 
the  first  was,  however,  attended  with  so  great  a  loss  of  life,  that  the 
troops  desisted  from  all  further  attempts  of  the  kind.  A  shower  of  balk 
was  discharged  from  the  houses,  and  Count  Castiglione  reeeived  two 
shots,  one  in  the  head,  tilie  other  in  the  eide^    After  ordetiog  the  bom- 
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WfdiMiit  of  the  Aj,  he  rengned  the  eonwuuid  into  the  handt  of  Fmm 
Stwiidaw.  The  boniberdmeiit  of  the  citj  imeen  to  have  lasted  about  aat 
hoar,  when  Priooe  JaUcwowski  and  Count  Adam  Potooki  appeared  as  par^ 
liameotaries,  hostilities  were  then  suspoided,  and  the  terms  of  a  capitid%- 
tioa  were  drawn  up,  in  which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  but  the  national 
guards  had  to  lay  down  their  aims^  the  oouTention  to  be  dissolved,  and  all 
Kmieh  and  Polish  emigrants  were  to  he  sent  off  beyond  the  frontier. 

The  Poles,  both  in  Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland,  have  refused  to  take 
•  part  in  the  elections,  although  based  on  universal  su£Brage. 

General  Von  Pfuel  succeeded, Von  Willisen  in  the  attempt  to  eonciUat* 
and  re-organise  the  duchy,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  hu  labours  were 
attended  with  much  success.  Mieroslawski  had  fallen  upon  Gneten,  the 
eld  captal  of  Posen,  where  he  was  joined  by  numbers  of  his  couotry- 
men ;  on  the  other  hand  StefiEUiski,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  haa. 
It  was  said,  been  made  prisoner.  Prussia  made  every  preparation  to 
meet  the  insurrection  with  vigour,  and  10,000  troops  were  despatched 
to  the  seat  of  war.  The  Pc£sh  insurgents,  threatened  with  utter  anni^ 
Ulation  by  a  vastly  superior  army  in  point  of  numbers  and  discipline^ 
eapitulated  in  part  on  ^e  8th  of  May,  at  Mielozyn,  between  Gnesen  and 
Wreschen.  Tne  remainder  s^  held  out  under  Von  Brseianski,  who  took 
the  command  upon  the  rengnatioa  of  Mieroslawski.  There  are  further 
reports  of  insurrections  at  Warsaw — but  all  these  insurrections,  whether 
earned  on  in  Russian  Poland,  in  Posen,  or  Galioia,  evince  a  total  in- 
eapalnlity  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  unaided,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  that 
hsis  been  imposed  imon  them-^they  are  miserable  failures,  which  only 
asrve  to  keep  alive  tnose  feelings  of  distress  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  fiir  a  suffering  people,  but  which  are  a  great  deal  tempered  by  con- 
sidering how  ill-judge^  unadvised,  and  impotent  these  movements  are 
either  in  a  political  or  a  military  point  of  view. 

The  movements  of  the  Franoo-Gennan  column  of  propagandists  in 
western  Germany  were  everywhere  attended  by  similar  sigosd  disgrace. 
In  an  engagement  that  took  place  on  the  26th  of  April,  near  Dassen- 
haeh,  between  the  Wurtemburg  troops  and  a  column  sud  to  have  been 
800  to  900  strong,  under  Herwegh,  the  latter  were  defeated,  twenty- 
three  insuigents  b^ng  killed  and  200  made  prisoners.  Another  band 
wms  driven  from  the  Schusterinsel  on  the  Rhine,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  at  Huningen.  A  skirmish  with  similar  results  took  place  al 
Todtnan.  Many  hundreds  of  the  insurgents  were  made  prisoners,  the 
leanants  forming  themselves  into  small  bands  of  plunderers.  Mann- 
heiBi,  where  there  existed  a  strong  republican  tendency  amongst  the 
lower  orders  and  even  amongst  the  civic  guard  and  the  common  coun<ul- 
■MD,  was,  for  a  time,  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  civic  guard  was 
chimed  to  be  disarmed.  But,  in  fact,  the  only  attempt  to  oreate  a  re- 
public in  Germany  has  been  a  most  significant  failure.  Except  among 
the  German  operatives  from  Paris,  inoculated  with  Parisian  theories,  a 
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courtiers,  the  military  chiefs,  and  the  old  fiinctionaiy  class — and  great  is 
the  discontent  among  the  discomfited — hut  it  has  not  descended  to  the 
people.  The  Berlin  cahinet  is  composed  chiefly  of  bankers  and  manu- 
nuiturers,  of  larg^  landed  proprietors^  and  men  of  provincial  note  and 
standing.  Although  universal  sufiFrage  has  heen  granted,  the  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  elections  neutralise  its  democratic  influence. 

In  Austria  the  revolutionary  movement  was  for  a  time  kept  in  check. 
The  Viennese  bankers  were  called  in  to  share  power  and  responsibility 
with  the  old  nobility.  Fiquelmont,  the  favonnte  pupil  of  Mettemicn, 
continued  to  hold  the  reins  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  his  master,  but 
he  was  ultimately  obligfed  to  give  way  to  the  storm  raging  without* 
Unfortunately,  Austria  has  not  shown  that  she  possesses  any  new  states- 
men adequate  to  the  occasion.  Unlike  Prussia  she  has  not  a  Beckerhath,  • 
Camphausen,  or  an  Auerswald,  to  assist  her  in  her  dilemma.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  a  mob  made  up,  according  to  all  reports,  of  stur 
dents  and  of  low  persons,  have  for  a  long  time  kept  the  capital  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Emeutes  became  a  kind  of  pastime,  and  every  night  the 
houses  of  unpopular  persons  were  destroyed,  'ihese  students,  with 
whom  all  power  lay,  insisted  upon  an  entirely  new  elective  law,  the  total- 
exclusion  of  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  nominees  of  the  em- 
peror from  the  first  chamber,  and  the  remoi4l  of  the  military  from  the 
dity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l7th  the  emperor  and  empress  took  their  de- 
parture suddenly  from  Vienna  for  Innspruck,  under  pretence  of  change 
of  air.  The  news  that  the  imperial  family  had  abandoned  the  capital 
for  their  fiuthful  T^l — ^the  land  of  their  ancestors— created  the  greatest 
excitement.  There  was  an  immediate  rush  upon  the  banks,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  unanimously  for  the  emperor  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy.  Some  of  the  students  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  proclaim  a  republic,  the  people  were  so  exasperated 
that  they  would  have  hung  some  of  them  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
National  Guard.  All,  however,  were  aiding  the  Pillersdorf  ministry, 
which  still  remained  in  office,  notwithstanding  its  incapability,  for  the 
presmration  of  peace  and  order,  and  official  personages  and  puUic  de- 
putations were  despatched  to  bring  back  the  terrified  imperialists. 

The  elements  or  discord,  however,  predominate  for  the  time  being 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  ffreat  but  incongruous  empire.  Hungary  is 
in  open  revolt ;  add  to  wbicn  the  Magyar  and  Sclavonian  races  are  at 
^gg^n  drawn  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Danube.  In  Bohemia,  a  national  committee,  all  Tcech,  or  Sclavonians, 
sits  at  Prague,  in  opposition  to,  and  upon  an  equality  with,  the  German 
Cabinet.  This  body  has  declared  the  Germans  to  be  strangers  on  the 
Bohemian  soil,  and  has  refused  to  elect  deputies  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  Frankfort. 

This  aJlusion  to  Frankfort  reminds  us  that  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
that  the  constituent  assembly  has  been  holding  its  meetings  at  that  old 
imperial  free  town  since  the  18th  instant. 
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mcMig  of  a  Prusfflan  oonstitueiit  assemUj  in  Beriiiii  has  produced  no 
muJl  amount  of  embarrassment  and  excited  feeling.  The  question  as 
Id  Aether  members  of  both  assemblies  may  be  allowed  to  act  at,  once 
fofr  two  '^  constituent*' and  "national"  asdemblies,  has  already  been  proYO- 
catire  of  hostile  feeling  between  the  rival  houses. 

Princes  and  principalities  have  everywhere  in  western  and  central  Ger- 
many survived  and  flourished  by  the  will  of  their  people,  the  people  taking 
pleasure  in  exercising  that  local  influence  and  power,  in  the  name  of 
their  prince,  whidi  a  German  emperor  might  wish  to  curtail.  With  all 
the  ciy  of  the  Germans  for  unity,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  they 
win  advance  a  step  beyond  the  old  federal  bond.  To  elevate  any  federu 
head  or  Frankfort  emperor  over  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the  King  of 
Pmssia,  would  be  scarcely  possible.  These  potentates  have  far  out- 
grown the  dimensions  of  the  old  princes  of  the  empire.  Each  of 
them  is  too  great,  and  their  people  too  proud,  to  obey  the  other.  Both 
togedier  with  the  other  states  may  join  in  forming  a  common  army,,  a 
common  tribunal  of  appeal,  in  removing  commercial  barriers,  and  estab- 
lishing many  institutions  in  common,  but  to  attempt  to  realise  such  an 
impracticable  scheme  as  a  German  empire  appears  at  present  out  of  the 
question. 

in. — ITALY. 

The  progress  of  events  in  northern  Italy  exhibits  a  singular  inaptitude 
ibr  war  on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  Marshal  Radetzky  has  been  now 
long  suffered  to  occupy  his  strong  positions  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  and 
Mantua.  He  only  waits  to  act  on  the  offensive,  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  under  General  Nugent.  The  Italians  have  uselessly 
invested  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  making  at  the  same  time  frequent 
feints  and  recognisances  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio.  Some 
trifling  rencontres  have  resulted  from  these  desultory  movements.  Such 
was  the  afiair  at  Somma  Campagna,  where  a  small  body  of  Austrians 
having  been  attacked  by  the  third  division  of  the  Italian  army  under 
General  Broglia,  on  the  26th  of  April,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  thirty-three  prisoners,  of  whom  nine  were  wounded.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  Austrians  at  Peschiera,  Major  Trotti, 
of  the  Sardinian  army,  was  made  prisoner. 

Charles  Albert,  wishing  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  their  porition 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  sent  with  this  view,  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  April,  eighteen  battalions  of  infemtry,  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery  under  General  Bava.  The 
Austrians  were  obliged  to  retire  before  this  imposing  force,  and  the  king 
established  hfs  head-quarters  at  Bozzdo. 

In  a  skirmish  brought  about  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Italians 
against  Trent,  the  volunteers  were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Count  Nugent  arrived  on  the  21st  within  two  miles  of  Udine ;  the 
town  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the  Austrian  camp  to  demand  a 
parley,  upon  which  occasion  the  preliminaries  of  the  submission  of  the 
msuT^nt  province  of  Friuli  were  settled.  The  troops  entered  the  town 
on  the  23rd,  where  they  found  weapons,  ammunition,  and  three  field- 
pieces.  General  Durando,  coramanain&p  the  Pontifical  troops,  was  sent 
with  a  Tuscan  contingent  to  oppose  himself  to  this  rapid  advance  of 
the  Anstrians  through  Friuli.  The  Piedmontese  army  at  this  time  ex- 
tended from  Lugano,  near  Peschiera,  to  Pozzolengo,  Ponti,  and  Monzain- 
6ano,   on  the  right  of  the  Mincio ;  on  the  left,  from  Valleggro.and 
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Boigbetto  up  die  oeDtre  of  the  province  of  Verona.  An  attempt  havings 
been  made  upon  the  bridge  of  Mosticciolo,  the  Piedmontese  were  driven 
back,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  reinforced  by  some  corps  of  volun- 
teers ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Austrian  s  failed  in  an  attempt  made  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  northern  point  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  by  disembarking 
at  Penale.  On  the  25th,  the  division  of  reserve  passed  the  Mincio,  under 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  king  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Vallegio^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  There  had  been  skirmishes  near  Castellaiiy 
and  at  Govemolo  on  the  23rd  and  24th,  with  indefinite  results. 

After  the  capture  of  Udine,  by  the  force  under  General  Nugent,  con-* 
msting  of  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
ten  batteries,  and  which  acted  so  decisively  upon  the  province,  a  brigade 
was  despatched  in  advance  to  besiege  Codriopo.  Palma  was  at  the  same 
time  invested  by  the  brigade  of  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  with  four  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  one  squadron,  and  four  field  pieces.  Simultaneously 
with  the  capture  of  Udine,  the  right  main  wing  of  General  Nugent  i^ 
army,  came  to  an  engagement  at  Ponteba,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat. 

On  the  side  of  the  Mincio  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  recede  from 
their  outposts  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
26th  of  April  the  Sardinian  army  crossed  the  Mincio,  and  advanced 
upon  the  Adige.  The  same  day  a  small  force  of  Austrian  infantiy  and 
hussars  were  driven  out  of  Somma  Campagna,  within  seven  miles  of 
Verona,  by  the  advance  guard,  consisting  oi  the  brigade  of  Savoy,  and  a 
squadron  of  Navarrese  cavalry  under  General  Broglia.  A  small  Austrian 
corps  was  also  surprised  near  Mantua. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  what  is  called  in  the  bulletin  issued  firom  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Sardinian  army,  *'  the  first  battle  between  the  two 
armies  of  Italy,''  was  fought  The  end  proposed  was  to  occupy  Bus- 
solengo,  Pastrengo,  and  Piovezzana,  and  to  attempt  to  force  the  Adige. 
The  afi^Eiir  commenced  at  half-past  eleven,  a.m.  The  Italian  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Austrians  from  all  the  positions  which  they  occu- 
Jned  at  Pastrengo,  and  in  gaining  the  heights  which  command  the  Adige. 
t  does  not  appear  that  much  loss  was  sustained  on  either  side.  Grreat 
enthusiasm  was,  however,  created  at  Milan  by  the  intelligence  of  this 
afiTair  of  outposts.  While  Charles  Albert  was  engaged  at  Pastrengo,  the 
Austrians  made  a  sortie  from  Verona  upon  the  Sardinian  head-quartera 
at  Somma  Campagna,  but  General  Sommariya  having  been  able  to  act 
in  defence  of  the  position,  very  marked  advantages  were  not  derived  from 
ihii  movement 

General   Nugent  had  at  the  same  time  advanced  to  the  line  of  ibe 
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Ivoopt  to  vselen  exertions  and  losies,  prerknis  to  Count  Nugent  joioiqg 
kim,  ordered  the  brigade^  fronted  by  rontone,  to  watch  the  points  of 
Parona  and  Pescantiua,  and  concentrated  his  whole  force  before  Verona. 
The  vanguard  of  Count  Nugent's  auxiliary  brigade  arrived  at 
Conegliano  on  the  2nd  of  Hay.  General  Durando  was  stated  at 
die  same  date  to  have  arrived  at  Treviso  at  the  head  of  15,000 
Pon^fical  troops— troops  which  the  Pope  asserts  he  never  intended 
diould  have  crossed  the  Po — but  which  are  now  in  proximate  collision 
with  the  brigade  of  General  Nugent,  and  which  collision  has  since  taken 
place  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Italians. 

Charles  Albert,  anxious,  it  is  said,  to  bring  the  Austrians  to  a  general 
engagement,  in  the  meantime  advanced  a  strong  division  of  his  army  on 
Verona  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  their  way  they  had  to  carry  several 
strongly  intrenched  positions,  but  when  they  came  up  with  the  Austrians, 
the  latter  were  so  well  covered  by  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  that  the 
Piedmontese  were  glad  to  withdraw,  which  they  did,  according  to  their 
own  accounts,  with  order  and  regularity,  but  with  a  loss  of  98  killed,  and 
6-59  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  the  Marquis  del  Caretto,  the 
Marquis  Colli,  Colonel  Cacchia,  and  the  Chevalier  Bulbio. 

The  Italian  army,  after  this  check,  retired  to  its  old  positions,  extend- 
ing from  the  Po  to  the  Adige,  passing  round  Mantua,  Goito,  Villa 
Franca,  Somma  Campagna,  and  Pastrengo.  The  protection  of  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  at  Goito  was  intrusted  to  the  Neapolitans,  who 
anx>unted  to  between  8000  and  10,000  men  under  General  Pepe.  The 
Tuscan  troops,  amounting  to  4000,  were  on  the  right  of  the  Mincio, 
near  Mantua.  There  were  also  7500  Tuscans  at  Treviso  co-operating 
with  the  Pontifical  troops  in  opposing  the  advance  of  General  Nugent 

Active  preparations  are  making  under  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Gene- 
ral Manno  to  re-commence  the  siege  of  Peschiera.  It  is  said  that  guns 
of  large  calibre  have  been  fixed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand  an 
Austrian  auxiliary  force,  which  advanced  by  Trent  and  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  under  Baron  VVilden,  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Volargno,  and  to 
be  therefore  in  close  communication  with  General  Radetzki. 

On  the  13th  instant  a  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Milan  advocated  a  junction  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont  as  the  only 
means  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  was  supposed 
tfast  Charles  Albert  had  not  as  yet  definitely  defeated  the  Austrians,  be- 
cause he  did  not  care  to  do  so  so  long  as  there  was  a  republic  in  his  rear! 
At  the  same  date,  the  Archdukes  Albert,  Leopold,  Ernest,  Sigbmond, 
William,  and  Francis  Joseph,  were  at  Verona,  which  Radetsky  was 
Bialdng  every  preparation  to  defend  to  the  utmost.  Houses  and  trees  had 
been  removed  witnin  a  radius  of  700  yards  round  the  town,  the  gates 
were  defended  by  palisades,  and  the  bndges  were  said  to  be  mined. 

In  the  meantime,  the  advanced  posts  of  Durando,  which  on  the  7th 
were  in  face  of  the  Austrians,  retreated  on  Paderoba,  and  thence  on 
Baasano,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th.  General  Ferrari,  obliged  to 
retreat  in  a  similar  manner  before  the  Austrians,  ultimately  effected  a 
Ttmction  with  OpjiataI  DiirAndn  Af  Tr^v^o/^  wbin>i  in  nnt  exoected  to  hold 
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the  divisioiis  under  the  orders  of  General  D'Aspre,  whieh  came  by 
Yicenza  and  Bassano^was  advaDcing,  according  to  the  latest  intelligBnce, 
with  General  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemherg  and  Prince  Schwanea- 
hereon  Treviso. 

While  the  confederated  Italian  army  is  thus  investing,  without  chance  of 
success,  three  fortresses  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Austrians  under  General 
Nugent  are  driving  the  Treviso  contingent  before  them,  France  is 
strengthening  its  army  of  the  Alps  (it  has  devoted  three  millions  sterling 
to  that  sole  purpose),  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  will  never  allow  the 
Italians  to  be  crushed  without  interference.  Italy  would  wish  to  estabUsh 
its  independence  without  French  interference,  but  it  will  rather  appeal  to 
France  than  fall  again  under  Austrian  dominion.  The  price  of  that  in- 
terference will  be  any  thing  but  favourable  to  Italian  nationality. — ^The 
Italians  themselves  are  aware  of  that  fact  If  Italy  cannot  conquer  her 
freedom  she  will  retain  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  but 
by  sufferance :  her  territorial  deliverance  will  be  incomplete,  and  her  liberal 
regeneration  an  insecure  compromise.  Yet  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  caae^ 
the  confederated  Italians  cannot  reduce  the  fortresses  occupied  by  tbe 
Austrians,  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  and  to  the  relief  of  which 
auxiliary  troops  are  rapidly  advancing,  France  must  attempt  to  do  it  for 
them,  and  should  France  succeed  in  doing  so  she  would  acquire  the  virtual 
suzerainty  of  Italy. 

IV. — DENMARK. 

After  the  frontier  affair  of  Rensburgh,  the  Danes  were  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  confederate  army  upon  Schlea- 
wig.  In  this  movement  they  were  followed  by  the  Prussians  and 
Germans  under  General  Von  Wrangel,  who  had  been  appointed  by  re- 
solution of  the  Germanic  confederation  to  the  chief  command  of  tbe 
German  troops  assembled  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  On  the 
22nd  of  April  the  Prussian  columns  came  up  with  the  Danish  advanced 
posts  at  Kropp,  from  whence  they  retreated  to  the  intrenchments  at 
Dannewerk,  where  their  artillery  was  placed.  The  Danish  artillery, 
was,  however,  silenced  by  the  Hanoverian,  and  the  intrenchments  were 
carried  by  the  Prussians  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Danes  made 
a  further  stand  at  Bustorf,  which  they  defended  so  obstinately  with 
artillery  placed  in  the  streets,  that  the  confederates  were  unable  to  drive 
them  m>m  their  position  until  reinfoi'cements  came  up.  The  capture  of 
Bustorf  and  Friedrichsberg  were  followed  up  by  an  attack  upon  the  Castle 
of  Gottorp,  which  was  held  by  600  of  the  Danish  guard,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Thiergarten  behind  Gottorp,  and  in. 
the  woods  between  Schmz  and  Schleswig.  The  Bracklow  sharp-shooters 
were  driven  from  the  former  position,  and  in  the  latter  the  second  Pome- 
ranian regiment  lost  a  hundred  men.  The  Castle  of  Grottorp  was 
evacuated  by  the  Danes  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
confederate  army  occupied  Schleswig  on  the  23rd. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  had  from  10,000  to  12.000  men  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Schleswig,  but  tbe  force  of  the  confederate  army  was 
much  greater.  The  loss  on  either  side  appears  to  have  been  very  small. 
After  taking  possession  of  Schleswig  the  Germans  advanced  upon  Flens- 
burg,  and  came  up  with  the  Danes  at  Bau  and  Handewit,  again  defeating 
them  and  capturing  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  Fif^-two  P^ssians,  it  is 
said,  were  killed  to  fifty  Danes  in  this  engagement. 

The  Danes  were,  however,  revenging  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
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lor  their  miiBfortuDes  on  shore  hy  the  successes  which  their  superiori^  at 
tta  enabled  them  to  obtain.  By  the  23rd  of  April  twenty-eight  ships 
of  Tarious  burden,  chiefly  trading  with  this  country,  had  been  stopped  ^m 
the  Sound  and  grounds,  and  sent  into  Elsineur,  and  nine  had  been  sent 
into  Copenhagen.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  despatched  troops 
under  General  Halkett,  to  reduce  the  island  of  Alsen,  while  a  regiment  of 
guards  advanced  towards  Hadersleben.  Apenrade  was  also  garrisoned 
by  Germans.  Tender,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  was 
besieged  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  embargo  on  Prussian  vessels  was  extended  by 
the  Danish  authorities  upon  all  vessels  excepting  mail  steam-packets 
belonging  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  on  the  4th  the  harbours, 
coasts,  rivers,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Hanover,  to 
the  Grand-dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  and  also  to  the  free 
and  Hanse  towns  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  were  declared  in  a 
etate  of  blockade.  In  consequence  of  these  steps  taken  by  King  Frede- 
rick VII.  all  Danish  vessels  and  property  in  harbours  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  Uockade  were  laid  under  embargo.  The  vessels  and  property 
of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  being  exempted. 

On  ^e  2nd  of  May  General  Wrangel  occupied  the  fortress  of  Frede- 
ricia,  in  Jutland,  and  on  and  aflier  that  period  a£FiEurs  began  to  assume  a 
more  pacific  aspect.  The  Danish  government  appealed  to  Russia  and  to 
Great  Britain  to  arbitrate,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  an  armistice  of 
Aree  weeks,  during  which  the  confederated  German  troops  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  continent  of  Schleswig.  The  Germans  would  not, 
however,  consent  to  an  armistice,  except  on  condition  of  the  evacuation 
•  by  the  Danes  of  tiie  island  of  Alsen,  and  taking  off  the  embargo  laid  oh 
German  vessels.  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse  at  the  same  time  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Danish  army,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  relin- 
quiah  his  claims  as  successor  to  the  throne  in  order  to  facilitate  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  question.  This  resignation  would,  in  fact,  leave  the 
sooeeasion  both  to  Denmark  and  Holstein  open  to  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg — a  solution  of  the  question  which  would  be  still  open  to  many  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  the  Danes. 

Hostilities  were  still  carrying  on  at  the  latest  intelligence,  when 
Danish  ships  of  war  were  occasionally  bombarding  Fredericia.  A  corps  of 
Swedish  aJlies  was  shortiy  expected  to  arrive  on  the  Danish  territory; 
already  it  was  said  10,000  Swedes  were  assembling  at  Schonen,  to  which 
place  4000  Norwegian  troops  had  been  also  ordered,  while  orders  had 
been  received  to  hast^i  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  at  Carlsenna  and 
Godienburg.  There  are  still,  however,  great  hopes  of  a  diplomatic  and 
pacific  arrangement  of  these  untoward  hostilities,  in  which  much  pro- 
perty has  already  been  sacrificed,  and  which  might,  if  prolonged,  lead  to 
most  disastrous  results. 

V. — THE  DANUBIAN  PROVINCES. 

It  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  felt,  that  in  the  event  of  any  great 
political  movement  taking  place  in  Europe,  certain  nations  hitherto  little  at- 
tended to  in  western  Europe,  would  be  sure  to  come  forward  as  participa- 
tors in  aoy  struggle  that  would  take  place  in  the  regeneration  of  long 
prostrated  and  littie  civilised  countries.  We  allude  particularly  to  the 
great  Danubian  provinces,  at  tiie  head  of  which  may  be  justly  placed 
Hungary^  but  which  abo  comprise,  Austrian  and  Turkish  Croatia,  Scla- 
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vonisy  Banaty  Tiansylvaniay  Bosnia,  Senria»  Wallachia,  Bidgan%  and 
Moldayia,  all  peculiarly  circumstaneed — politically  and  religiously — ^widi 
marked  national  characters— with  long  standing  enmities,  and  popular 
ties,  not  always  carefully  studied — and  yet  better  prepared  by  manners 
and  habits  of  thought  for  prolonged  wanlEure  than  many  more  civilised 
nations.  Numerous  and  Wdy,  and  at  the  same  time  impatient  of  a 
long  continued  and  barbarous  restraint,  which  has  long  driren  their  fine, 
inanly,  and  laborious  populations,  as  it  were,  to  the  outskirts  of  ciTilisatioa 
*-the  movements  that  will  take  place  during  the  next  few  years  in  tbeae 
regions  (and  of  which  we  shall  for  the  future  treat  of  apart)  will  produce 
results  of  the  highest  importance  to  Europe,  both  politically  and  morally, 
and  they  will  inevitably  lead  the  way  to  the  gradual  expulsion  of  Mo- 
hammedanism— a  system  no  longer  capable  of  expanse  or  of  regenera- 
tion— from  out  of  European  lands  altog^dier. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  revolution  was  made  at  Jassy  on  the  9th  of 
April,  and  the  lives  of  the  prince  and  the  family  were,  for  a  time,  in 
great  danger.  The  Russo-Moldavian  troops  succeeded,  however,  in  re- 
storine  order,  and  on  the  12th  instant,  sixteen  oi  the  most  respectable 
boyaids  of  Moldavia,  including  Prince  Aleco  Morbusi,  Filipesoo,  and 
Kanta,  were  brought  as  prisoners  (mostly  wounded)  into  Galats,  and  were 
lodged  in  the  barracks  under  a  strong  escort. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  l^e  Illyrians  and  Croatians  revolted  at  Neusata 
and  Kikinda.  They  repaired  to  the  prisons  and  set  the  prisoners  fine^ 
killed  two  assessors,  pillaged  the  churches,  entered  and  plundered  houses 
and  magazines.  The  rebels  were  armed  like  the  Poles,  with  poles  and 
M^thes,  with  which  they  attacked  the  military,  killing,  it  is  said.  Count 
2Schy,  a  lieutenant  of  nussars,  and  cutting  the  riding-master's  arm  oC 
From  Hungary  generally  the  news  is  equally  lamentable.  A  rebellums 
spirit,  such  as  never  was  known  before,  seems  to  animate  the  peasantry 
ever  since  the  late  concessions  were  made  to  them.  The  nobles,  who  fed 
that  they  have  been  trampled  on,  take  part  with  the  peasantry,  and  the 
entire  land  is  shaken  witn  an  agitation  of  which  the  worid  is  soon  dea  > 
tined  to  see  the  dire  results. 

The  Servians,  it  is  sud,  have  risen  up  in  insurrection  and  prodaimed 
their  old  leader,  Kara  Greorgiewick,  king.  The  Croatians  will  no  longer 
aobmit  to  the  superiority  claimed  uid  exocised  over  them  by  the  Mora- 
Tiaas.  The  Croatian  Jellochich  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  a  oounter«re- 
Tolnticm,  and  speaks  of  100,000  Croatians  being  only  waiting  fo/r  the 
signal  from  the  emperor  to  re-establish  the  old  onier  of  things  in  Hu&« 
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are  few  chances,  according  to  the  latest  authentic  reports,  of 
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rdapnng  into  a  simyar  condition.  The  experiment  of  nnirersal  floffnige 
in  the  election  of  national  representatiyes  as  recently  tried  at  Paris,  was 
^aringly  signalised  by  the  same  description  of  fraud  in  voting,  which  is 
so  common  an  abuse  in  those  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the  same 
system  has  been  established,  and  which  consists  in  one  individual  passing 
ror  and  exercising  the  rights  of  several  individuals.  Electoral  cards  or 
privileges  thus  fraudulently  acquired  were,  it  is  said,  offered  for  sale  in  an 
open  manner,  the  price  varying  from  five  to  twenty  francs.  Thus  we  have 
a  practical  proof  that  with  the  much  vaunted  universal  suffrage,  votes  can 
be  purchased  as  easily  as  any  other  article  saleable  in  the  market,  and  that 
bribery  and  corruption  are  not  only  increased  a  thousand  fold,  but  what  is 
more  demoralising,  are  extended  over  an  infinitely  greater  surface. 

Some  curious  attempts  were  made  to  seize  the  boxes  containing  the 
lists  at  certain  of  the  arrondisements,  but  at  length  the  twelve  mayors  were 
enabled  to  carry  their  returns  in  safety  to  M.  Marrast  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
and  a  grand  theatrical  display  was  got  up,  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  being  lighted  up  by  the  Garde  Mobile  carrying  torches, 
and  the  square  occupied  by  10,000  National  Guards,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
before  whom  M.  Marrast,  surrounded  by  the  assistant  mayors,  pro- 
claimed the  thirty-four  who  had  been  elected  as  representatives  to  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  thirty-four 
(insisted  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  four 
former  deputies,  five  connected  with  the  government,  the  Governor- 
general  of  Algiers,  the  General  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  Colonel  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  National  Guard,  one  poet  (Beranger)  (who  has,  however, 
positively  resigned),  one  Protestant  clergyman,'  tiie  Adjunct  to  the 
Mayor  of  Pans,  the  Prefet  of  the  Police,  and  the  under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  four  clubbists.  The  announcement  of 
each  name  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  After  the  announcement 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  illuminated.  The  result  of  the  elections,  botii  for 
the  department  of  Seine  and  for  the  other  departments,  attested  that 
everywhere  the  lovers  of  order  exceeded  that  of  the  anarchists  and  com- 
munists. It  is  also  remarkable  that  although  theoretically  the  extreme 
Kberal  party  everywhere  denounce  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
tfiat  in  Republican  France  and  with  universal  suffrage  three  prelates 
have  been  elected,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans 
and  Quimpfer,  and  the  Protestants  of  Paris,  appear  to  have  combined  to 
return  their  beloved  pastor,  M.  Cocquerel.  During  the  elections^  the 
city  was  deluged  with  incendiary  placards  and  publications,  while  on  the 
other  hand  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution  were  taken  by  govern- 
ment, several  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile  and  a  sc^uadron  of  cavalry 
being  permanently  stationed  around  the  Hotel  de  Vdle.     At  Limoges, 
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Yeau  hating  taken  the  ch^  as  the  Senior  deputy,  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure) 
inaugurated  the  labours  of  the  assembly^  and  which,  as  a  prelixninaiy 
step,  proceeded  to  verify  the  returns  of  the  various  members.  It  ap- 
peared as  a  result  of  this  verification,  that  129  members,  or  something^ 
more  than  a  fourth,  had  also  held  seats  in  the  late  chambers  ;  that  the 
bar  and  the  bench  suppli^  about  eight  per  cent.,  commerce  and  finance 
something  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and  the  army  and  navy  the  same. 
Government  commissaries  and  employks  about  seven  per  cent.  Literature 
and  the  press  had  only  thirty-one  representatives.  The  church  eleven. 
Of  landed  proprietors  there  were  fifty,  of  agricultiu*ists  sixteen,  and  of 
engineers  eight.  There  were,  also,  seventeen  medical  men,  thirty-four 
working  men,  and  245  unknown. 

'  M.  Buchez,  the  orthodox  propounder  of  Catholic  philosophy,  was 
elected  to  preside  over  this  numerous  assembly,  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  Already,  on  the  third  day  of  meeting,  great  commotion  was 
created  oy  rumours  of  popular  gatherings  taking  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  assembly  to  overawe  its  members.  M.  Dupont  was,  however, 
permitted  to  lay  before  the  house  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  without  interruption,  after  which  Mjessrs.  Lamartine; 
Ledru  RoUin,  and  Cremieux,  and  the  other  members,  gave  separate  ac- 
counts of  the  principles  by  which  they  had  been  guided  during  their 
administrations  of  their  several  departments. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  large  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  minority  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  the  lutra-democratic  party,  of  which  they  are  the 
leaders ;  that  even  a  large  number  of  members  had  been  expressly  com- 
nnssioned  by  their  constituents  to  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  Ledru  RoUin 
and  the  other  ultra-democratic  members  of  the  ministry ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  future  prospects  of  peace  and  order,  either  influenced  by 
M.  de  Lamartine,  who,  for  the  first  time,  acted  with  so  little  firmnees 
and  political  wisdom  as  to  insist  upon  having  M.  Ledru  Rollin  as  a  col- 
league, or  afraid  to  provoke  the  scum  of  the  Faubourgs  which  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  representatives  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  the  executive 
government  of  France  was  nominated  by  the  assembly  in  the  following 
order — Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  Marie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru  Rollin.  ^    ' 

Lamartine,  had  it  not  been  for  this  strange  act  of  folly  on  his  part, 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  list  which  could  have  confronted  all  the 
power  of  the  anarchists,  e^en  if  they  had  ventured  upon  re-enacting  the 
events  of  the  24th  of  February.  At  all  events  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  brought  the  struggle  to  issue  at  once,  instead  of  postponing  that 
which  was  inevitable.  Louis  Blanc,  the  ridiculous  orgamser  of  labour — 
the  solver  of  the  problems  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  without  labour  or 
masters,  competition,  or  cheapness,  was  fiurly  passed  by —  even  in  so  nu- 
merous  and  in  nart  untried  an  assemblv  he  could  hnd  no  sunnorters  ; 
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lumng  met  with  an  unammoiu  rejectkm,  be  threw  himself  into  the  anni 
of  the  ultra-anftrchiste. 

No  report  could  convej  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scenes  of  uj^oar  and 
oonfusion  which  were  constantly  occurring  at  the  early  meetings  of  this 
unwieldy  and  unmanafi'eable  national  assembly.  Entire  days  were  con- 
sumed in  fruitless  and  discreditable  uproar.  Nine  hundfed  muskets  were 
oidered  to  be  deposited  in  the  chambers  to  arm  the  representatives  in 
the  event  of  an  attack.  The  president  was  also  invested  with  a  summary 
power  of  command  over  the  colonels  and  other  chiefs  of  the  National 
Ciuard  and  regular  troops,  who,  without  the  intervention  of  their  superiors, 
were  bound  to  brine  tne  forces  under  their  orders  to  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly  itself  would  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  as  much  in  want  of  order  and  subjection  within  as  of  protection 
£rom  without.  The  spectacle  exhibited  at  times  is  said  to  have  been 
truly  painful ;  standing  rules,  by  which  the  pesideut  is  to  maintain 
order,  were  brought  forward,  but  it  was  impoilible  to  brin^  them  to  act 
upon  such  a  numerous  and  excitable  assembly. 

At  the  same  time  preparations  for  a  war  of  propaffandism  are  every* 
where  proceeding  with  rapidity.  There  is  an  army  to  liberalise  ( I)  Spain* 
Another  for  Ittdy,  a  third  for  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  a  fourth  for 
Belgium  and  HoUand.  The  whole  line  of  coast  is  also  being  put  in 
a  state  of  defence,  should  Great  Britain  interfere  in  the  approaching  great 
war  of  republican  aeainst  monarchical  principle. 

But  notwithstanmne  the  triumph  of  the  blue  over  the  red  r^mblic, 
internally  France  has  before  it  nothing  but  a  prolonged  financial  and 
floeial  cnsis.  The  constituent  assembly,  albeit,  in  its  component  parts 
offering  better  guarantees  in  f&vour  of  order  and  moderation  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  first  burst  of  republicanism,  still  affords 
but  a  very  meagre  feeling  of  security  to  the  more  reflective  members 
of  society.  The  assembly  has  already  manifested  extreme  jealousy  of 
ipowBTf  and  serious  dissensions  have  arisen,  which  are  likely  to  be  daily 
embittered.  The  majority  of  the  departments  have  sent  deputies  of 
moderate  republicanbm,  intent  upon  checking  the  headlong  march  of 
anarclncal  ideas.  But  it  is  much  apprehended  that  this  majority,  ani* 
mated  by  honest  intentions,  and  actuated  by  good  will,  but  timid,  irreso- 
lute, and  inexperienced,  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  bold  and  reckless 
minority,  which  is  always  ready  to  pit  impudence  against  numbers,  terror 
against  moderation,  and  to  oppose  order  by  violence  and  outrage. 

The  theatres  in  Paris  are  almost  universally  closed — that  great  neces- 
sity of  Parisian  life  is  supplied  from  witiiout.  Speakine  of  the  theatrical 
and  pantomimic  display — the  proclamation  by  torch-light,  amid  the 
triumphant  strains  of  300  musicians,  and  the  deafening  acclamations  of 
tiie  assembled  crowds — of  the  representatives  of  tiie  people— an  eye- 
witness justly  remarks,  "  When  a  man  has  assbted  at  such  a  scene,  he 
cannot  well  resign  himself  to  sit  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  playhouse,  were 
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equality — a  principle  admitted  by  even  the  moderate  Republioaofl^  and 
which  would  put  all  on  a  par — ^before  the  law,  we  fuppose,  being  taeitly 
understood*  As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  labour  (Mganisers,  who  would 
annihilate  competition  in  amount,  quality,  and  chewness,  they  appear  ta 
he  appreciated  at  their  just  value.  That  smce  they  nave  had  their  whitft 
Louis  (Louis  Blanc)  they  have  no  yellow  louis,  has  become  almost  pro- 
Terbial  with  Parisian  workmen.  A  still  more  impressive  incident  is  also 
related :  '*  You  are  very  short,"  said  a  Republican,  approaching  the 
little  theorist,  '^  mats  tu  ea  encore  trop  grand  de  go,**  Ca  being  the  head 
o£  the  labour  organiser,  the  meaning  of  the  man  of  the  people  beii^ 
made  apparent  by  a  significant  gesture. 

In  the  dark  back-ground  there  still  exist  Republicans  of  a  sterner 
cast—men  with  the  true  Republican  stamp,  before  whom  Laraartioe 
— Milton  Washington  as  he  has  been  called — would*be  every  thiD|p 
Arag^,  king- hating  Ebipont,  and  Ledru  RoUin,  with  nothing  but  his  im- 
pudent physiognomy  to  recommend  him,  are  mere  children-actcnrs  in  m 
grand  popular  drama.  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  Hubert  are  prepared  to  do 
more  than  simply  to  strike  down  a  government  and  its  abuses;  the  up* 
heaving  of  the  rude  substratum  upon  which  all  forms  of  government  rast» 
is  what  they  propose  to  themselves  to  do  witli  the  aid  of  a  coloasal 
physical  force ;  legitimacy  overthrown,  aristocracy  destroyed,  the  pnest- 
hood  cast  down,  all  the  pillars  of  the  state  sapped  to  their  foundation^ 
they  are  prepared  to  array  the  labourer  against  the  capitalist,  and  want 
against  property,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  last  social  convulsion  that 
can  happen  to  a  country.  Annoyed  a^  being  passed  over  in  contempt, 
Louis  Blanc  has  associated  himself  with  this  party.  Under  the  pretenee 
of  demanding  a  resolution  from  the  National  Assembly  in  favour  of  the 
Poles,  but  in  reality  to  produce  disorders  in  which  the  anarchists  oaa 
alone  attain  eminence  and  distinction,  the  clubs  and  other  violent  demo^ 
cratio  associations  assembled  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  Mav,  to  ovoave 
government.  Owing,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  Parisian  insurroe-. 
tions,  to  some  extraordinary  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  offioer  in 
ecmunand  at  the  chiunbers,  General  Courtai%  the  cnambers  were  £ar  a 
tiose  actually  in  possession  of  the  anarclusts.  A  new  government  was 
proclaimed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Louis  Blanc,  Barbes, 
and  Ledru  Rollin.  Barbes  moved,  witn  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  that 
the  arbtocrats  should  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000,000  €ranoB> 
and  that  a  tax  of  a  milliard  francs  should  be  levied  on  the  rich  to  cany 
on  the  war  for  Poland.  Amidst  the  struggle  between  the  members  and 
the  anarchists,  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  Raspail,  and  Blanqui,  made 
themselves  heard  in  fitvour  of  Pcdand,  and  what  they  choose  to  term 
the  '*  French  people** — the  anarchists  being  understood*  Hubert  pro-^ 
daimed  the  National  Assembly  dissolved. 

It  was  not  till  the  president  had  been  obliged  to  resign,  that  many  o£ 
the  members  had  hemi  severely  maltreated,  and  that  the  discussions  of  the 
house  had  been  superintended  for  some  time  by  the  insurrectionists  from 
without,  that  the  JNational  Guards  succeeded  m  expelling  the  anarohiste. 
They  then  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  to  appoint  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  followed,  and,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
insurrectionists  were  arrested.  Among  these  were  the  leaders,  Baib6s, 
Hubert,  Baspail,  Albert,  and  Sobrier.    The  chamber,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe^ 
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*  pnfafic  edifiees  mm  ikta  soRouiided  by  in&otiyy  wr^lrj^  wmL 
■rtilleiy,  and  the  troops  biTOuacked  all  night  in  tne  Champs  Eljsees. 

llie  Ganssidi^  episode  of  the  xeroh  oi  the  15th  <^  Mmj  presents  • 
phase  in  political  institutiong  that  could  almost  only  happen  in  Fianoe, 
This  nMHiy  aa  anavdiist  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  bj  profession,  opedtf 
arfowB  that  he  has  passed  his  Hfe  in  conspiracies.  IXoiDg  ^  three 
dsjs  of  Fehraarj,  Canssidi^re  led  a  chosen  and  daring  band  of  sjmpt^ 
thetic  8{nrits>  who  directed  their  whole  energies  against  their  enemies  of 
all  times,  the  police.  And  while  the  result  to  some  of  the  reYolution  was 
the  gain  o£  politacal  power,  to  others  the  possession  of  the  Tuikries ;  the 
Causudi^re  partj  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Prefecture  of  Polioa 
aad  the  Temple,  where  they  installed  themselres  under  the  title  of  Mon- 
tagnards.  Unable  to  dislodge  this  precious  ofispring  of  the  revolution*— 
the  provisional  government  wss  fain  to  employ  this  bandit  chief  as  chief  of 
the  police^  and  his  satellites  were  transformed  into  a  garde  rSpubiieains  ! 
An  old  proverb  was  verified  ;  never  vras  Paris  less  annoyed  by  thieves  or 
vagabonds  as  when  the  surveillance  of  the  capital  was  committed  into  the 
hands  of  this  so  called  Garde. 

But  either  the  Prefecture  and  the  Temple  were  insufficient  for  the  cUef- 
tain*s  ambition,  or  his  restless  spirit  was  urging  him  onwards.  He  beoama 
one  of  the  short-lived  government  of  the  i5th  of  May,  and  vidien  his 
colleagues  were  arrested,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Prefecture,  and  set  • 
the  existing  government  at  defiance. 

The  executive  government  resolved  upon  this  to  dissolve  the  garde 
ripublicame ;  but  as  that  body  acknowledged  neither  ministers  of  war 
nor  of  the  interior,  it  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disbanded  as  was  imagined* 
The  Prefecture  was  then  besieged  by  an  immense  body  (aeoounts  vary 
firom  1(^000  to  25,000)  national  gusra  and  troops  of  the  line,  under  the 
newly-appointed  commander-in-chief,  M.  Clement  Thomas,  and  Oaassi- 
di^re,  to  save  his  ''pals,**  consented  to  appear  before  the  National  Assembly. 
IsL  tbepres^ice  of  that  august  body,  the  honourable  member  appealed  to 
Ilia  previous  acts,  declared  that  it  vras  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  robbers 
and  anarchists  were  always  so,  that  give  sncb,  sodal  positions  and  good 
pay,  and  they  were  the  best  posabb  citizens,  ready  to  arrest  ai^  one 

even  Barb^  and  Blanqui ;  and  he  averred  that  tnere  had  been  no 
oonspiraey  at  all — events  had  sprung  out  of  the  frenzy  of  an  unex« 
pected  success,  and  as  to  Ledru  Rollin  or  himself  being  traitors  to  the 
existing  powers,  it  was  all  a  nustake ! 

The  prefect  and  honourable  member  succeeded,  however,  so  little,  not- 
witfifitanding  his  eloquent, use  of  the  jargon  of  the  gaol  (Argot),  in  per- 
soading  even  the  National  Assembly  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  so-called  garde  ripublicame  was 
pieyailed  upon  to  remove  from  the  Prefecture  for  the  time  being,  to 
barracks  in  the  Rue  St.  Victor.     On  the  19th  their  last  stronghold,  the 
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Beaamont,  Lamennais,  Marrast^  Odilon  Baivot,  P<^>)  and  others  ci 
equal  literary  or  political  eminence.  On  Monday  the  22nd,  La  Pret$e . 
published  a  number  of  letters  written  by  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  from 
Claremont,  which  publication  was  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  symptoms  of  reaction  that  has  occurred  since  the  reFolntion 
of  February.  The  letters  in  themselves  possess  little  to  recommend  their 
author  to  any  very  high  oflicial  or  diplomatic  situation.  They  are  mainly 
made  up  of  mooherent  expressions  of  patriotism,  a  strange  yearning  for 
life  as  a  back -woodsman  in  the  "  far  west,*'  of  complaints  of  poverty,  and 
details  of  domestic  life,  in  which  *'  prodigious*'  pedestrianism  and  ''  im- 
mense" reading  powers  on  the  side  of  the  princes,  and  millinery  genius  oa 
the  part  of  those  who  are  totU  bonne$neni  designated  as  '^  wives"  form 
the  most  striking  parts. 

But  considered  m  connexion  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  so  slight 
a  transaction  is  replete  with  significance.  The  false  step  taken  by 
Lamartine  is  n^idly  conducmg  to  the  downfedl  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  m^ority  of  the  executive  power  is  well  known  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  friends.  It  has  hence  already  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  country  at  larffe.  The  breach 
between  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Government  is  becoming  every  * 
day  more  and  more  apparent,  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  power  wiU  - 
certainly  take  place  bBtween  them,  and  tnat  within  a  very  short  period. 
The  incapability  of  the  existing  government,  to  keep  the  anarchists  id 
check,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  communist  and  anilrchical 
government,  is  rapidly  creating  a  par^  at  the  head  of  which  Thiers 
and  £mile  Girardin  are  alike  anxious  to  place  themselves,  which  sees 
only^  in  a  monarchy  or  regency^  the  means  of  saving  France  from 
national  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  'The  tone  of  the  Assembly  itself  is  not  of 
quite  so  positive  a  character.  The  committee  on  the  bill  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Orieans  £unily  from  France  has  determined  to 
report  in  fiivour  of  the  adoption  of  that  measure  without  any  amend- 
ment. The  republicans  of  the  day  will  still  abide  by  the  Republic,  even 
af^r  the  fiill  of  those  who  were  republicans  before  the  downfall  of  the 
Orieans  dynasty.  As  Casimir  Perrier  was  a  republican  af^r  the  event 
(or  du  lendemain^  as  the  French  express  it),  so  a  republican  of  the  new 
order  of  things  may  succeed  in  organising  a  new  executive  government. 
It  wiU  only  be  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  same  as 
has  befallen  Lamartine's  vacillating  arrangements.  The  minority,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  have  already 
prepsured  themselves  for  the  struggle  by  coalescing  in  a^club,  called  that 
of  the  Pyramids,  under  Ledru  Rollin  and  Lamartine.  A  more  ready 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  one  not  at  all  improbable,  would  be  the 
expulsion  of  Ledru  RoUin  and  Lamartine  from  power,  and  the  appoint- 
ment in  their  stead  of  men  of  more  conservative  opinions.  Marrast  and 
Bethmont  have  been  already  mentioned.  Whatever,  however,  may  be 
the  iemmrarv  amLntJ^menta  iyia/Ia  tn  nrcm  iin  ia\  mcntnah]^  flvstom.  tliA 
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The  Kaffir  war  lias,  acoording  to  every  testimony^  except  that  of  a  few 
mistaken  phOanthropists^  been  a  very  c;reat  mistake.  The  good  men  who 
aigue  the  rights  of  savage  abori&^ines  in  the-  luxurious  twaddle  of  fashion- 
able sentimentality,  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  hard- 
working colonists,  or  the  lives  of  a  dutiful  soldiery,  to  theories  that  can 
only  live  in  the  very  hotbeds  of  civilisation — where  there  is,  in  reality,  a 
total  ignorance  of  facts  ;  and  where  the  sense  of  justice  is  supplanted 
by  a  BsJlacious  interest  too  easily  awakened  among  those  who  are  in 
sevdi  of  sentimental  impressions  and  excitement. 

The  missionary  and  philanthropist  has  for  years  laboured  to  depict  to  us 
the  descendants  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  who  people  portious  of  Southern 
Africa  under  the  name  of  Kaffirs  or  infidels — a  retort  courteous  of  the 
Pordiguese — as  an  amiable,  peaceful,  innocent,  and  patriarchal  race. 
lieutenant-Colonel  £.  Napier  s.  able  papers,  now  publishing  in  this 
Magazine,  must  have  done  much  towaitls  disabusing  the  public  mind  on 
the  score  of  what  the  gallant  colonel  justly  calls  ^'  a  mawkisn  affectation  of 
feeling  and  j^iilanUiropy.''  Mrs.  Ward's  exceUent  work  will  assist  in 
rendering  the  truth  still  more  familiar,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
expenses  of  the  war  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling, 
and  that  we  have  lost  a  multitude  of  brave  officers  and  men  in  tho  same 
disastrous  and  desultory  campaigns,  it  is  high  time  that  an  "  affectation*' 
which  hajs  cost  so  much  money  and  blood  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

It  is  sad;  indeed,  to  think  that  &om  such  misplaced  humanity,  English 
setders  in  Southern  Afirica  have  been  for  years  openly  robbed  with  impu- 
nity, die  poor  colonist's  dwellings  have  been  burnt,  and  themselves  and 
fiunihr  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  some  of  the  countless  barbarians  who, 
Hke  demons  (the  dwellers  in  Arcadian  and  pastoral  simplicity  !),.  with  the 
Eghted  brand  in  one  hand,  and  the  assegai  in  the  other,  have  over-run 
m  devast^ited  the  land.  And  tjbein  when  at  lengdi  r^risals  were  resolved 
opon  £oT  these  outrages,  half-measures,  inadequate  forces,  ignorance  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  and  resources  of  the  people,  all  combined  to 
prcloDg  war&re  and  multiply  disasters. 

lErs.  Ward,  a  lad/  of  distinj^ished  literary  attainments,  accompanied 
her  husband,  Captain  Ward,^  of  the  Ql'st,  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  yeat* 
1842,  and  i^  remuned  there  till  the  close  of  the  scene,  sa  that,  inde- 
peddeotly  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  work,  it  will  possess  the  more  per- 
maoeht  interest  of  being  a  complete  and  faithful  record  of  campaigns  most 
boooiirable  to  those  who  were  eng^aged  in  them,  but  most  discreditable  to 
those  who  ori^nated  them,  and  to  those  at  home  who  disregarded  the 
loeses  whid  they  entiuled. 

BiItb.  Ward  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  sail  in  the  ill-fated  AbercranUne 
Robmsdny  which  went  to  pieces  in  a  storm  immediately  on  its  arrival  at 
die  Cape.  The  account  of  this  storm  and  shipwreck  naturally  imparts 
great  interest  to  the  opening  pas^  of  her  book.  There  is  much,  indeed, 
diat  is  truly  affecting  in  the  conduct  of  the  little  Isabella  on  the  occasion. 
After  mudi  suffering  and  many  miseries  on  board  a  hired  transport,  the 
de&ebment  of  the  .91st  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1842,  and  from  thence  started  at  once  for  Graham*s  Town.    Mrs.  Ward 

•  Rve  Years  in  Kaffirlan4 ;  with  Sketches  of  the  late  War  in  that  Ck>imtr7, 
Mihe  Condiisioa  of  Peace.  Written  on  the  Spot.  By  Harriet  Ward.  2  vols. 
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was  now  first  introdaced  to  wagyn'travelKny,  the  discomfort  of  wludi^ 
she  says,  was  enough  to  make  her  hysterieaL  Mrs.  Ward^  indeed,  shows 
herselt  throughout  to  he  a  thorough  Englishwoman,  weU  qualified  to 
follow  the  drmn,  hut  she  is  very  isr  nom  possessing  the  joyous  spirits  of 
the  Canadian  wife  described  in  Mr.  Ballantyne's  account  of  fife  in  Hud* 
son's  Bay.  We  haye,  howeyer,  Colond  Napier^s  authority  for  the  hard-> 
ships  and  priyations  to  be  undergone  by  ladies  who  are  jolted  in  rods 
African  baggage-waggons,  and  more  than  that,  we  haye  the  gaOaai 
colonel's  open  condemnation  of  the  system — his  expressed  surprise  that 
such  a  slow,  inconyenient  mode  of  oonyeyance  should  still  continue  in  VBb 
for  military  operations,  more  especially  in  a  country — ^like  that  of  the 
then  seat  of  war — broken  by  hills  and  dells,  water-courses  and  riyea^ 
coyered  in  many  places  with  dense  jungle,  through  idiich  as  these 
sluggish  conyoys  drag  their  long  and  weary  lengfth,  they  are  at  eyeijr 
step  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  an  actiye,  unseen,  and  huking  foe. 

Graham's  Town  was  reached  in  safety ;  crowds  of  Hottentot  women 
bounding  out  to  meet  the  drums  and  fifSss,  and  dancing  on  in  firont  of  the 
battalion  to  the  tune  of ''  Nix  my  dolly.  Pals,*'  and  to  the  great  ente^ 
tainment  of  the  soldiers.  The  town  was  left  for  Fort  Peddie  on  the  22nd 
of  March.  Fort  Peddie,  from  a  distance,  reminded  our  trayeller  of  one 
of  Cooper's  descriptions  of  groups  of  buildings  erected  by  settiers  in  the 
prairies  of  Amenca.  Around  it  are  the  scattered  huts  of  the  Ilngoei^ 
whom  English  philanthropy  has  rescued  from  slayery  under  the  Ki&s, 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  troops,  the  teaching  of  missionaries,  and  sodi 
uncompromising  idleness,  that  they  will  scarcely  milk  thor  own  eows. 

AU  the  miseries  of  the  colony  arise  from  the  mistaken  phiianthropydapkyed 
towards  the  coloured  inhabitants,  who  are  as  insolent  as  lazy.  The  whole 
system  m  the  colony,  with  regard  to  the  black  people,  is  bad.    In  Cape  Tow% 

Spaying  high  wages,  servants  (insolent  and  lazy  though  they  bej  may  be 
tained  among  the  Malays,  who  at  least  know  their  tmsiness ;  but,  on  the 
frontier,  if  you  hire  them  and  tfaejr  rob  you,  you  have  no  redress*  Tou  ave 
told  that  by  complaining  to  a  macistcate  you  may  get  them  sent  to  the  booK 
43i  correction,  or  tronck ;  bat  the  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  and  Kaffin  fike  liothuig 
better,  since  they  are  then  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  spend  their  "»^M«cgt 
basking  in  the  sun.  Some  are  condemned  to  work ;  but  the  laws  ase  ao  ifl 
executed  that  this  is  seldom  enforced. 

While  at  F<^  Peddie  Mrs.  Ward  yiaited  most  of  the  n^gfaboaa^ 
missionary  stations.     The  account  she  gives  of  the  subtk  i 


the  Kaffirs  proves  hpw  arduous  a  task  is  undertaken  by  those  liho 
your  to  convert  these  poor  savages  to  Chiistianity*  if  rs.  Ward,  i 
doubts  the  decided  eonverrion  c«  any  Kaffirs,  ezeepting  the  dbief  S 
The  impudence  of  the  Kaffirs,  their  mtnisivenesst  and  besging  haUti^  mm 
what  might  be  etpected  from  the  mistaken  prino^les  ofcoimiDioM  and 
forbearance  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  show  towards  these  imiiimm 
thieves  and  reckless  savaff^.  In  a  quarrel  thatoccuzsed  before  the  wv, 
between  two  chiefis^  Mrs.  Ward  describes  tiie  apology  of  the  one  made  to 
the  English  commissioners  appmnted  to  settle  the  dispute,  a*  d^yvDod 
^^  in  a  cold,  sarcastic  tone,  indicatiye  of  a  contempt  he  soarcely  cared  to 
oonceal.''  The  result  <^  the  interference  which  hurried  150  men  and 
offioers  across  the  country,  headed  by  his  honour  the  lietttenaat-govonwr^ 
with  c<»umssariAt-waggons>  dsc,  was,  that  the  two  chiefr  separated  at 
great  enemies  as  ever,  and  the  contempt  felt  for  ^  Englisn  was  just 
what  we  can  suppose  would  be  entertamed  by  savages,  with  their  idacs  of 
power,  of  such  an  ineffident,  idle,  and  ridiculous  deBumstiBtion.    Tkeie 
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Sr  TLtk  a  greftter  poK^eal  mistake  tlhaa  lliafe  of  treating  sarages  as  rdfarod^ 
iMmonrable,  ana  highfy-cnriHsed  beings. 

As  a  resnlt  of  this  policy  of  concessions  by  which  a  Kaffir's  losses  were 
attended  to  before  a  colonist's,  and  there  were  treaties  of  claimable  and 
^^  irreclaimable"  stolen  property,  evexy  day  brought  accounts  of  cattle 
stealing  and  other  dApredations,  till  at  leng&  a  body  of  troc^  waa  des* 
patcftied  to  protect  liie  settlen  in  Lower  Albaftiy. 

Before,  however,  the  troops  had  assembled  at  the  ralljing-point,  Fort  Will* 
shire,  Tola  had  sent  the  plunder  away  either  into  the  interior  of  Kaffirland,  with 
his  wives,  children,  and  people,  or  into  secluded  kloof^,  under  the  care  of  herds 
belonging  to  the  tribes  of  some  of  those  very  chiefs  who  acted  as  allies  and 
guides  to  the  British  troops  on  the  occasion.  There  stood  the  ofiender*8  kraal, 
consisting  of  scattered  and  empty  huts,  and  there  was  the  "grand  army," 
(upwards  of  500 strong)  in  array  against "  Tola's  country  \* while  Tola  himself 
ms  taking  an  occasional  peep  at  tl^  proceedings  from  his  lurking  places  in  the 
bushy  smiung,  no  doubt,  at  so  many  of  her  Majesty's  soldiers  being  sent  out 
to  hunt  him, — he — a  Kaffir  cliief— on  his  own  wild  ground,  in  many  places 
inaccessible  to  European  infantry,  or  Hottentot  cavaliy ! 

It  luig  since  been  proved  that  while  the  chiefs  wese  aocompaBying  this 
first  "  commando,"  as  these  expeditions  are  called,  into  the  field,  uiey  were 
constanUy  misguiding  tfiam»  and  giving  ihem  wrong  infbrmatioa  relative 
to  the  cattle. 

How  English  people  (exclaims  Mrs.  Ward)  have  been  cajoled  into  believing  the 
Kaffirs  a  mild  race  of  people !  Dignified  they  are  to  be  sure,  for  the  cold-blooded 
wickedness  of  their  nature  is  indeed  measured,  steady,  and  implacable.  They 
have  no  idea  of  a  future  existence,  and  fear  not  death.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
proof  of  their  savage  state  dian  tiieir  treatment  of  their  women.  Gaika,  our  best 
fldly,  had  one  of  his  wives  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  drowned  in  the  Great  Fish  River^ 
because  some  designing  wretch  (jealous  perhaps)  had  accused  her  of  witchcraft. 
Tola,  on  seeing  one  of  his  wives  look  into  a  cattle^  raal  (which  women  are 
forbidden  to  approach  upon  pain  of  death),  deprived  her  of  life  on  the  spol^ 
with  a  blow  of  his  knob-kiarrie,  or  wa^dub.  And  Umhala,  who  accompanied 
die  last  expedition,  on  pretence  of  tracing  the  spoor  of  cattle,  insists  on  having 
a  joint  amputated  from  the  third  finger  of  every  female  child  born  in  his  terri- 
tory !  If  there  be  a  fight  between  two  tribes,  the  conquering  partv  will  not 
wait  to  take  the  brass  or  head-ornaments  from  the  arms  and  necks  of  the 
women,  but  chop  off  heads,  or  hands*  whidiever  may  be  most  in  the  way^  All 
dua  goea  on  to  tnis  day ;  and  yet  we  tnist  to  the  honour  I  and  good-feelingi  of 
laeh  wretehes! 

Tlie  eroffiing  of  the  Keiskana,  a  boundary  rirer,  on  this  occanon  gave 
great  offence  to  the  celebrated  Chieftain  Sandilla,  but  upon  reading 
Mrs.  Ward's  aceount  of  an  interview  with  the  chief^idn)  which  took  place 
mevionsly,  the  warrior  with  the  withered  leg  would  appear  to  have  been 
iDiig  seelong  some  such  excuse  for  hostilities.     In  IS^uxm  the  bubble  bursty 
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Captain  Bambrick*8  troop  formed  part  of  a  division  under  Major  GibBooe, 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  During  the 
day^  some  Kaffirs  came  down  upon  the  herds  and  oxen  belonging  to  the  wag- 
gons, and  in  fisliting  for  the  cattle,  mortally  wounded  a  young  bov,  nam^ 
M'Cormick.  His  brother  ran  to  his  assistance;  and  the  dying  child,  seeing 
the  other  herds  retreating,  raised  himself,  and  shouting,  in  his  death-agony, 
^*  Don*t  run  \  don't  run  1  We'll  beat  them  yet  \**  sank  back  exhausted,  and 
spoke  no  more.  Captain  Baiftbrick  was  sent  m  pursuit  of  the  Kaffirs  who  lad 
killed  this  poor  young  settler  ;  and  the  old  dragoon  officer,  reckless  of  the  foe, 
seen  or  unseen,  and  accustomed  to  charge  wherever  that  foe  might  be,  dashed 
into  the  bush  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  went  too  far,  and  fell  in  consequence  by 
the  liand  of  a  concealed  savage.  Shocking  to  relate,  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  enemy,  and  either  burned  or  hung  about  the  bush.  Oh ''  pastoriu  and 
peacefur  people  I  Ere  Captain  Bambrick  fell,  he  called  to  his  men  to  retire, 
having  found  out,  too  late,  that "  that  was  no  place  for  cavalry.** 

As  a  sequence  to  this  disastrous  commencement  of  the  war,  Graham'tf 
Town  itself  was  threatened  by  the  savages.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
were  at  all  times  immense,  ana  the  movement  of  a  body  of  these  sayag^s 
is  likened  to  a  rushing  wind.  '^  On,  on  they  sweep  like  a  blast ;  filling  the 
air  vnth  a  strange  whirr — reminding  one,  in  a  grand  scale,  of  a  flight 
of  locusts." 

An  officer  of  rank,  during  the  last  Kaffir  war  of  1835,  was  riding  with  a  body 
of  troops  across  the  country,  when  suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
cloud  of  dust  \  then  a  dark  stlent  mass  appeared,  and,  lo !  a  multitude  of  beings, 
more  resembling  demons  than  men,  rushed  past.  There  were  no  noises,  no 
sound  of  footsteps,  nothing  but  the  shiver  of  the  assegais,  which  gleamed  as 
they  dashed  onwards.  The  party  of  soldiery  was  too  small  to  render  an  advance 
prudent,  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  the  Kaffirs  observed  the  detachment 
of  troops,  from  which  they  were  distant  scarcely  lialf  a  mile,  they  did  not  stop  on 
their  way.    Tliey  were  bent  on  some  purpose,  and  would  not  turn  aside  from  it. 

Next  followed  the  afl^  of  Trumpeter's  Post,  which  Colonel  Napier 
enimadyerts  upon  ;  then  an  attack  upon  Fort  Peddie  by  9000  Kaffirs,  the 
gallant  action  of  Colonel  Somerset  on  the  Gwanga,  which  effectually 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  Kaffirs  for  some  time  ;  a  second  action  in  the 
Ainatolas  and  the  surrender  of  Umhala. 

Once  more  Kaffiraria  was  to  be  ruled  with  the  same  mistaken  leniency. 
But  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christianity,  Mrs.  Wiord  truly  re* 
marks,  are  preached  in  yain  to  the  ELaffir — ^why,  indeed,  should  we  expect 
them  to  be  more  operative  vidth  savages  than  with  some  more  fayoured 
races  ?  The  fall  of  Captain  Gibdon,  Dr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Chetwynd,  satis- 
£ed  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  measures.  A  second 
campaign  was  begun,  v^ich  ultimately  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  Sandilla  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Kaffir  nation.  KafFraria  has 
now  a  commandant  and  chief  commissioner,  the  head-quarters  at  King* 
William's  Town  ;  other  posts  and  forts  are  to  be  constructed  ;  the  conci- 
liatory system  is  to  be  continued,  but  collisions  between  the  troops  and  the 
natives  are  to  be  ayoided,  as  the  latter  are,  according  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner, '<  fickle,  treacherous,  readily  excited,  and  revengeful.'*  From 
a  subseauent  nersonal  exnloration  of  the  country.  Sir  Harry  Smith  has 
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PROGBESS  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  PARIS  SINCE  THE  REVO- 

LUTION. 

BY   CHABLE8  HERVEY,  ESQ. 

Theatricals  at  a  Disconnt^The  Od^on^ Spectacles  gratis — '*  Les  hommes  hUmUe'*' 
— Actor  Candidates — ^Vaudeville— M.  Prat — Mademoiselle  Doche*9  Progress— 
Hadi^noiBdle  Dinah  Felix — ^Yernet. 

YEBiiiY,  the  managers  of  PariaiaQ  theatres  are  in.  the  main,  a  gallant 
set  of  feUows  !  Nothing  disheartens  them,  not  even  a  succession  of 
empty  houses,  "with  a  prospect  of  no  houses  at  all  in  the  event  of  the 
dubs  becoming  more  and  more.attractive,  as  they  probably  will.  Adopt- 
ing Cambronne*s  motto  as  their  own,  **  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas,"  they  struggle  on  despairingly,  hopelessly,  against  the  swift  and 
strong  current  of  adverse  fortune. 

One  alone  has  proved  a  defaulter  :  the  manager  of  the  Odeon,  a  week 
or  two  after  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  was  "found  missing,"  nor 
was  his  whereabouts  discovered  until  a  letter  bearing  the  Brussels  post- 
mark informed  hi3  luckless  petmonnaires  that,  being  himself  incapable 
under  circumstances  of  meeting  his  engagements,  he  preferred  cancelling 
theirs,  and  leaving  them,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  to  follow  the  prevailing 
fiushion,  and  adopt  a  republican  form  of  government.  In  its  very  best 
days  the  Od^on  was  always  a  losing  concern  ;  fancy  then  what  must  be 
its  present  situation,  without  a  manager,  without  the  means  of  paying 
the  performers,  or  of  producing  novelties,  forced  either  to  keep  open  or 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  government  subvention^  and  deserted  by  every 
actor  and  actress  of  talent  it  once  possessed!  Poor  Od^on !  Orate  pro 
moribundo! 

•  «  «  •    '  « 

The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Iiockroy,  the  new  manager  of  the  Th6&tre 
de  la  Republique,  of  giving  occasional  gratuitous  representations,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  admission  tickets  to  which  are  sent  to  each  mairie,  appears 
to  have  created  but  little  sensation  even  among,  the  favoured  many  for 
whose  especial  benefit  it  was  originally  designed.  Each  successive  per- 
formance shows,  numerically  speaking,  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  audience, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  the  popular  taste  undergo  a  speedy  and 
radical  change,  the  actors  and  actresses,  with  Rachel  at  their  head,  will, 
ere  long,  find  no  one  to  listen  to  them,  even  for  nothing  !  As  it  is,  the 
majority  of  those  who  do  attend  these  representations  go  there  to  hear 
the  **  Marseillaise,*'  and  never  cease  shouting,  drumming,  and  devilV 
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Talking  of  blouseSy  an  Englisb  lady  of  my  acquaintance  made  a  very 
neat  pun  during  one  of  the  eariy  moments  of  the  levolution.  Being 
asked  to  describe  the  sort  of  people  who  thronged  the  street  in  wluch  she 
lired  on  the  day  succeeding  that  appointed  for  the  famous  banquet,  she 
replied,  '^  II  y  en  avait  de  toutes  les  classes,  mass  il  y  avait  surtout  beau- 
coup  dliommes  blouses." 

Now,  blouse  literally  means  deceived,  taken  in,  and  I  rather  imagine  if 
one  were  to  ask  the  major  part  of  those  who  once  gloried  in  baring  made 
the  revolution,  they  would  own  that,  in  the  sense  referred  to,  they  wen 
then  on  ne  pent  plus  blouses. 

No  less  then  four  artistes  dramatiques  declared  themselves,  pieviiKis 
to  the  elections,  candidates  for  the  National  Assembly,  but  only  one  (I 
believe)  actually  came  to  the  scratch  ;  and  that  one,  my  excellent  finend 
Bocage,  either  from  nefi^keting  to  canvass,  or  from  some  other  causQ, 
having  secured  a  very  hmited  number  of  votes,  was  forced  to  console 
lumseu  with  the  idea  that,  like  the  horse  backed  by  the  Irish  gentlem«n» 
if  he  wasn't  leading  the  way,  he  was  at  all  events  "  driving  all  the  others 
before  him."  The  other  three  quasi-candidates  were  Michelot,  «x- 
societaire  of  ihe  The&tre  de  la  R^publique,  Bignon,  actor  of  the  The&tie 
Historique,  and  Madame  Albert's  nusband  into  the  bargain,  and  Tiase- 
rant  of  the  Gymnase. 

Four  dramatic  authcnrs,  Yictor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  Dumersan,  and  one  musical  composer,  Ital^vy,  were  also  among 
the  rejected ;  and  though  each  of  them  obtained  a  far  greater  number 
of  votes  than  poor  Bocage  did,  yet,  as  in  election  matters  '^a  miss  la 
as  good  as  a  mile,"  the  worthy  creator  of  "  Buridan*'  and  "  Diogene,** 
may  congratulate  himself  by  remembering  that  the  taller  the  tree  the 

greater  is  the  fall  thereof. 

•  «  «  «  • 

The  Vaudeville,  which  had  remained  closed  ever  since  the  banknmtcy 
of  its  late  manager,  M.  Lefevre,  has  been  re-opened  by  a  M.  Prat,  from 
Brussels,  with  a  most  execrable  company,  mostly  from  the  provinces,  and 
including  but  one  actor  and  two  actresses  of  the  orignal  troupe.  The 
lack  of  success  which  has  as  yet  attended  this  undertaking,  has  suggesled 
the  following  squib : — 

Ah  !  qn'il  est  plat, 
Ce  Monsieur  Prat, 

Pour  n'pas  dix'  imb^cille  ; 
Qui  sans  talent, 
St  sans  Amant^ 

Dirig*  le  Vaudeville 

De  son  savoir 
On  pent  bien  voir 
Dej^  de  silrs  indices  ; 

riably  includes  a  very  fair  proportion  of  dress-coats,  and  even  gants  jaunes,  ud- 
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S*km  faii,  let  rati 
Qui  font  dea  ehai^ 
IX>iTQiit  fair'  de  bonnes  actrioefl. 

Onn'TenrapM 
A  Carpentrast 

(La  conne  est  loogne  k  ftM) 
D'acteur  plus  sot 
Qnen'ettBlaisot, 

Pins  bSt'  que  n'aft  Lemaise. 

ToatiranMl 
8ant  boa  eheral 

Poor  fiuir*  mardier  le  oocbe ; 
Oik  est  Bardou, 
OiiF§lix,oA 

8ont:Nathalie6tDoQhe  2 

Gnilkmm,  Thteard, 
Fienon*  T«S«rd, 

EtFigeacaifentiUe 
CesQomSfb^laa! 
KesetronreBtpas 

Am  aonieaa  y andenriOa. 

li  argent  s'enTViit 
Quand  on  ponTinft 

Una  tfouipeaae  oome  $ 
OnperdaonbiMn 
£t  n'garde  nen 

Qa' la/i&ioe  de  la  Bonne, 

'  Gare,  Monsieur  Prat, 
Ki  owrsX  ni  r€U, 

Sans  que  r^[irit  y  briOe  ; 
Ni  rodme  Lemure 
Ni  rront  TalKuie 

De  TOtre  YaudeTille ! 

And  wbere,  it  may  be  asked,  are  now  the  numerous  members  of  M. 
Lef&Tre's  late  excellent  company,  that  admirable  tite  de  troupe  never 
surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled  in  Paris.  Some,  including  Amant,  Mesdames 
Gmllemin  and  Th^naid,  still  in  the  capital  as  yet  disengaged,  but  not 
likely  to  remun  so  long ;  others  such  as  Amal,  and  Ledere,  already 
natinalised,  the  former  at  the  Gymnase,  the  latter  at  the  Vari^t^s,  and 
the  rest  en  toumie, 

Bardou,  when  I  last  heard  of  him,  was  as  popular  with  the  good  folks  of 
li^ge  as  F61iz  was  with  the  amateurs  of  Brussels  ;  Mademoiselle  Natha- 
lie, returned  from  her  London  trip,  was  said  to  meditate  a  journey  to 
Holland  ;  and  Madame  Doche— but  the  adventures  of  la  reine  du  Vaude* 
vdle  must  receive  a  more  detailed  notice,  a  little  bird  having  brought 
me  a  full  direct  report  of  them. 

About  a  month  after  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  fair 
setress  leaving  her  pretty  apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Havre  with  all  its 
marvellous  treasures  under  the  safeguard  of  <<  la  Rebulique  une  et  indi- 
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visible,''  qmtted  Paris,  and  after  a  longand  fatiguing' journey  (die  passage  of 
the  Jura  having  been  accomplished  by  her  in  a  (r&ineau,  the  snow  rendering 
the  road  impassable  for' carriages)  arrived  in  safety  at  Geneva.  There  she 
effected  almost  as  sudden  a  bouleversement  among  the  worthy  citizens  as 
the  veto  put  on  the  banquet  had  done  in  the  French  ci^tal ;  wreaths, 
bouquets,  and  madrigals  were  showered  on  the  stage  in  profusion  after 
each  of  her  performances.  Moreover,  unlike  the  generality  of  such 
effusions,  some  of  the  verses  addressed  to  her  were  positively  good,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  readers  will  vow  vengeance  against  me  for  quoting 
the  following  stanzas  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  (they  being  as  yet 
unpublished)  I  am  indebted  to  my  obli^ng  little  winged  messenger. 

A    MADAMEDOCHE. 

AU  NOM  DU  PUBUO  OENBVOIS. 

Ne  fiiyez  pas,  o  noble  reine,* 
Demeurcz  lougtems  parmi  nous, 
Id  la  foule  souveraine 
Bevient  esclave  i  vos  genoux. 
Le  charme  qui  vous  environne 
En  impose  au  people  indompt^, 
Le  front  fait  auner  la  oouronne 
Que  porte  votre  majesty. 

Bestez  p^rmi  nous,  Madeteine^f 
Id  le  Old  a  de  beaux  jours, 
Les  vents  ont  one  douce  halein 
Comme  au  pays  de  vos  amours. 
Marquise,  accneillez  notre  hommagey 
Comme  ceux  du  peintre  exalte, 
Comme  loi,  nous  aimons  Tlmage, 
£t  surtout  la  lUaUt^  ! 

Reste  avec  nous,  blonde  8ylpliide,t 
Petit  rat  que  Ton  doit  ch^rir. 
Qui  ronges  le  filet  perfide 
on  ton  amour  devait  perir ! 
Car,  dans  sa  cruaut^  redoubtable, 
Notre  public  ne  ferait  pas, 
Comme  les  lions  de  la  fable. 
Si  tu  fayais — comme  les  rats. 

Oui,  restez  parmi  nous,  madame, 
La  ville  aux  palais  edatants, 
Le  grand  Paris  qui  vous  reclame 
N'a  pas  les  flenrs  de  nos  printemps. 
AvrD,  avec  un  doux  murmure, 
Veut  vous  chanter  et  vous  benir, . .  • 
Geneve  a  repris  sa  parore, 
Et  sourit  pour  vous  retenir. 
Mardi  soir,  4  Avril,  1848.  Makc  MoKMlBfi;. 
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'  Wee  Dinth  F^Kz,  the  same  who  so  prettily  lisped  the  part  of  Joas^  in 
**  Athalie,"  has  jast  come  out  at  the  Gymnase  in  one  of  L^ontine  Fay's 
ports.  Her  success  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  complete  ;  and  well  pleased 
Rachel  must  have  been,  peeping  from  the  furthest  recesses  of  her  avani'' 
seeney  to  see  her  tiny  sister  fliMlow  so  promisingly  in  her  own  glorious 
track.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  applause  was  very  general.  **  Mon<» 
neur,"  remarked  an  enthusiastic  stallite  to  his  neighbour,  an  anoent 
habUuS  of  the  theatre ;  '^  c  est  une  petite  merveille  que  cette  enfant-liL'^ 
^^  Monsieur,''  replied  the  old  gentieman,  highly  gratified,  and  offering  his 
snuff-box ;  ^^  c'est  presqu'  une  petite  fee  (Fay)." 

P.  S.^I  littie  thought,  while  penning  the  foregoing  lines,  that  I 
should  terminate  my  article  by  recording  so  melancholy  an  event  as  the 
deaih  of  France's  bc^  and  most  valued  comedian,  Charles-Edme  Yemet. 
Alas  for  dramatic  art !  One  by  one,  its  noblest  ornaments  disappear  and 
yanish  from  our  eyes,  though  not  from  our  memories !  One  by  one,  we 
are  doomed  to  lose  those  few  remaining  models  of  perfection,  those  rare 
and  inimitable  artists,  whose  creations  are  too  frequently  destined  to  perish 
with  themselves  !  Such  will  inevitably  be  the  case  now  ;  for  years  Vernet 
has  stood  alone  as  a  delineator  of  character,  as  the  most  grapmc  and  faith* 
ful  painter  of  Nature  (Potier  alone  excepted)  that  has  trod  the  French 
stage  for  many  a  long  day.  Every  type  in  his  varied  repertoire  is  the 
i^esult  of  the  closest  and  most  pro&una  observation ;  what  in  another's 
hands  would  have  been  a  mere  sketch,  a  meagre  outline,  became  in  his  a 
finished  study.  To  judge  Yemet  £uriy,  one  must  have  seen  him  in  all 
his  leading  characters  ;  one  must  have  had  ocular  proof  of  his  wonderful 
yersatility,  of  that  singularly  careful  attention  to  the  most  apparentiy 
insignificant  minuHce  which  so  eminentiy  distinguished  what  the  French 
call  his  composition  of  a  part.  Whether  we  regard  him  as  the  jewne 
premier^  or  as  the  premier  r6le  comigue  of  the  Vari6t6s,  at  the  begin- 
ning or  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  we  invariably  find  the  same  persevering 
labour  bestowed  on  every  successive  creation,  the  effect  of  which,  even  in 
any  one  solitary  instance,  was  so  striking.  As  Werther  and  Le  Ph^e 
Soumois  died  with  Potier,  so  Mathias  Vlnvalide^  Serinet,  Madame 
Gibon^  and  above  all  Gaspard,  are  now  for  ever  lost  to  us.  This  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  Vemet's  impersonations  abounded,  like  those 
of  Bouffi§,  in  traditions  ;  had  they  contmned  any  well-known  stage  effects^ 
which  an  actor  of  inferior  ability  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  repro* 
doced;  or  even  had  the  same  care  been  bestowed  on  them  by  wieir 
authors,  as  is  so  evident  in  "  Michel  Perrin,"  and  other  leading  creations 
of  Bouffe. 
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cognised  by  the  an^Dce.  Never,  even  in  the  assumption  of  the  nost  ridi*- 
awotts  diaracien,  has  he  been  accused  of  overacting ;  his  humour  was 
rather  refined  than  broad,  and  more  £requently  excited  the  smile  of  Ae 
oonmnmeur^  than  the  roar  of  the  less  intelligent  spectator.  His  name  ia 
inseparably  assodated  \rith  the  best  days  of  the  Vari6t^  from  which 
iSkuisxe  ill  health,  not  old  age  (he  not  having,  at  the  period  of  his  deatl|» 
attained  hb  fiffy-ninth  year),  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  will  loqg  be 
remembered  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  worthy  honourable  man,  alike 
estimable  and  esteemed  in  public  and  private  life. 

Adieu,  Yemet !  If  all,  who  have  been  indebted  to  thee  for  mamr  a 
joyous  hour,  regret  thee  as  deeply  and  as  sineeiely  aa  I  de,  tiiea  wilt  »Mi 
be  missed  inde^  t 

J»9  20,  184a. 
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Ya  Coikfl  of  de  rural  district  in  which  celebrations  of  Maj-Day  m» 
kefi  i^ — ya,  who  by  your  fioxal  games  in  aome  sha^  or  other,  waatra* 
lAaia  of  flowers,  that  bmds  you  to  aitcient  Paganism,— ye,  who  still 
easot  May-poles  with  many  garlands  th^eon, — ye  men  of  Lynot  wii9 
atiU  bear  about  an  effigy  of  some  goddess  dT  flowers, — perhaps  Floz% 
pei^ps  some  more  primitive  divinity,  of  whom  FlcMra  hersetf  was  but  an 
imagei— ^ye  ^'  Furry-dancers**  of  Cornwall,  who  cut  strange  capers  «ve«y 
8th  of  May,  down  the  High  Street  of  Helstone,  industriously  intrudii^ 
yoorsdves  into  every  house— do  ye  all,  we  ask,  imagine  that  in  Londoa 
the  setum  of  May  is  only  odelnrated  by  chinme^-swec^ — that  the  wluila 
leva  of  the  metropolitans  for  the  period  of  sunught  and  flowens  is  sym- 
bolised by  Jack  in  the  Green  ?     Such  is  not  the  ease. 

No,  it  is  the  practice  here  to  bring  out  Jenny  land  on  the  4th  of  Ma^; 
An  ancient  custom,  instituted  as  far  back  as  1847,  and  still  maintained. 
What  better  symbol  of  the  floral  season  than  that  delidous  voice,  which 
can  die  away  in  our  ears  so  melodiously,  as  if  it  softly  sank,  trambling  aU. 
the  while,  under  the  weis^  of  its  own  sweetness !  Ami/MH^  in  whidi  she 
ren^ppears,  is  a  &r  worthier  representative  of  all  the  beauties  tiiat  spo»- 
taneons  nature  can  produce,  tnan  all  those  barbarous  May-poles,  pretty 
on  reoord,  ugly  when  seen  dose  at  hand^ 

The  whole  principle  of  the  Northern  mythology  is  the  opposition  of 
winter  and  summer.  The  evil  deities  are  powers  of  cokl  and  darkness 
the  good  deities  are  beings  of  warmth  and  light.     Victories  over  ice  and 
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saj,  that  the  wineed  notes  went  flutterinfi^  and  flattering  throngh  the 
air,  and  so  charmed  the  ears  of  men,  that  they  lost  the  use  of  their  other 
organs  of  sense,  and  forgot  all  earthly  objects,  feeling  their  souls  im- 
mersed in  a  flood  of  sound,  and  that  when  they  woke  from  the  trance, 
and  looked  around,  they  found  that  the  notes  at  last  £dlen  to  the 
pound,  had  ^rung  up  in  the  shape  of  summer  flowers.  So  did  the 
kisfef  of  Venus  spring  up  in  the  form  of  roee%  if  we  rightly  zeoolleot 
^  Johannes  Seoundus." 

And  this  year  the  symhol,  as  oAcn  happens  in  mythology,  jerfed  m 
doable  purpose.  On  the  ni^t  when  J«iny  land  made  her  i^tpeaxonoe^ 
Her  Majesty  became  TisiUe  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  sinee  die 
tronUes  of  April.  The  loiers  of  loyalty,  peaee^  and  ofder,  welcomed 
Hmr  0O?ereign  with  enthuaiastie  shouts ;  the  loven  of  song  hailed  die 
z^tam  of  Jenny.  Wo  have  in£di(tttouely  worded  ibis  sentence,  wm 
tifeongh  die  loTOTS  of  loyalty  and  peace  were  one  ckias,  and  the  lorets  o£ 
ang  another.  They  wwre  piecisely  the  same  persons ;  vrerj  soul  in  the 
hone  was  a  loyalist  and  a  lindist ;  only  we  hare  legazded  them  uader 
^mo  aspects.  Jenny  lind  as  she  signaliaed  the  triumph  of  ^bapaoA 
mildness  over  physical  honor,  so  did  she  stand  fordi  as  the  vepreMOla- 
Inre  of  politioal  tranquillity,  just  afl  Apollo  can  be  goljof  the  aun  and 
also  <^  science* 

Tadolini  comes,  bring^g  with  her  a  giaad  contineBtal  lepvtatioB,—- 
ni^liw  with  brillian^,  acting  with  energy.  All  Tcry  derer,  but  her 
tones  do  not,  like  Jenny  Lind's,  find  out  tiie  heart's  recesses,  and  theie 
awaken  sympathies  whicb  have  hitherto  lain  dormant,  so  that  we  disooiwr 
new  peculiarities  in  our  nature.  We  admire  and  we  applaud,  but  we  ace 
act  greatly  moTed. 

Much  is  the  national  pride  gratified  at  finding  an  EngliiA  tenor  make 
so  brilliant  a  d&tut  as  Mr.  Sims  Reeyee — but,  wbit  hinders  us  firom  going 
on  ?  A  huge  placard,  with  something  about  a  ^<  refusid,"  printed  in  h^ 
letters,  floats  mistily  before  our  sight,  so  that  the  Bgure  of  Mr.  Reeres  is 
obscured.  Our  eyes  are  danded — two  forms  flit  before  them,  and  cross 
each  other— and  now  blended,  now  severed,  they  look  something  like 
Reeres  and  Gardoni ;  and  we  can  hear,  as  it  were,  the  finale  to  <^  Lucia'* 
altered  into  a  war-song.     We  will  ponder  over  these  things. 

Nor  let  us  forget  Cariotta  Griai — Carlotta,  who  tempers  her  dancing 
with  the  sof^t,  fi;entlest  tone  of  melancholy,  and  who  comes  to  nuse  the 
ballet  to  its  hi^est  glory.  Cento !  Carlotta  !  Rosati !  Is  it  a  grand 
combination  ?  Cerito, — a  reckless  buoyancy,  a  creature  of  felicity,  re- 
cognising no  fetters,  but  trusting  to  her  own  inspiration,  knowing  that 
her  own  joyousness  will  carry  her  as  safely  through  her  a&*ial  excurrions 
as  some  benevolent  genius  would  waft  a  confiding  prince  in  a  fairy  tale  ; 
Cariotta,  who  sees  a  deep  meaning  in  Terpsichorean  art — a  sadness 
behind  its  mazes  that  may  express  itself  in  act,  so  that  her  movements 
shall  become  a  mute  elegiac  poetry  ;  Rosati,  less  joyous,  less  sentirn^tal, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
MISS  BREMER'S  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS.* 

A  BETTER  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  Sweden  could  not 
be  obtained  by  residence  anione  the  people  themselves,  than  &om  the 
simple,  unaffected,  and  truthfid  sketches  of  Miss  Bremer.  They  are 
indeed  admirable  detiuls  of  domestic  life  and  manners  in  the  mrth. 
Of  tale  there  is  little  enough,  but  the  portraits  are  so  full  of  life  and 
character  as  to  possess  as  much  interest  as  would  incidents  of  the  most 
eyentful  description.  Uncle  Hercules,  or  Herkules,  as  the  Scandinavians 
hare  it  (and  Miss  Howitt  adheres  closely  to  the  Scandinavian  phraseolbgy) 
— tfm  old  soldier  with  a  capacious  heart,  but  a  thoroughly  despotic  head, 
is  the  great  character  of  the  book.  Miss  Bremer  introduces  the  old  gene*^ 
lal  to  us  bodily  sitting  in  the  middle  of -the  sofa  in  true  Swedish  costume, 
a  gray  linen  coat,  wiui  the  medal  of  bravery  upon  his  broad  bre^t,  look- 
ing around  ham  with  large  gray  eyes,  the  colour  of  steel,  which  flashed 
li^tning  glances  from  beneam  his  bushy  eye-brows  upon  the  round- 
game-loving  brothers  and  sisters  (his  nephews  and  nieces),  while  with  hi9 
immensely  Targe  hand  he  shuffled  a  paok  of  cards,  taking  every  now  and 
then  a  draught  from  the  glass  of  toddy  which  stood  before  him. 

Mentally  the  old  general,  who  acknowledges  no  "  rights"  to  man- 
nothing  but  the  honest  performance  of  his  duty — comes  in  admirable 
contrast  with  young  Ivar,  the  artist  and  fanatic,  to  whom  far  too  much 
favour  is  shown  by  Uncle  Herkules  when  praying  for  the  wayward 
youth's  enlightenment,  and  by  Gothilda  in  her  patient,  and  forgiving,  but 
misplaced  affection.  We  have  no  patience  for  affections  bestowed  upon 
such  a  monkey,  with  his  supercilious  philosophy  and  his  vain  and  dogma- 
tic doctrines  of  communism  and  socialism.  **  Cursed  stvfT*  as  the  old 
general  calls  it,  and  a  Scandinavian  general  of  the  old  school,  whose 
{lEKther  fought  for  Charles  XII.  does  not  mince  his  words. 

*•  Heavenly  paths,  sublime  gifts !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Herkules,  provoked  by 
lyar's  overbearing  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  he  discharged  a  battery  upon 
him  from  both  eyes,  "sublime  gifts !  you  have  them,  perhaps,  yourself;  you 
young  gentlemen  who  talk  about  association,  and  the  world,  and  world- 
embracing,  and  world-conquering,  and  strengths,  and  greatness,  and  who  wish 
to  govern  the  world,  but  yet  cannot  govern  yourselves,  cannot  combat  against 
vour  pleasures  and  your  desires,  and  who  let  yourselves  be  caught  by  every 
hook  which  the  Devil  throvrs  out.  Don't  talk  any  nonsense  to  me  about 
heavenly  paths  and  banner  of  genius  and  such  stiiff,  as  if  that  were  better  than 
walking  straight  forward  like  an  honest  man.  Away  wiih  your  'heavenly 
paths'  upon  which  is  neither  to  be  found  the  fear  of  God  nor  'common  sense, 
but  merely  your  banner  of  genius,  which  floats  with  every  wind.  *  Yes,  I  ride;*' 
said  the  goose*  when  the  fox  ran  away  with  her  into  the  wood  ;  and  so  will  it 
be  with  you  and  your  spirit  of  controversy  and  eccentricity." 

And  after  this  sound  and  iust  rebuke,  the  old  creneral  repairs  to  the^ 
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obiped  together  and  on  his  knees,  the  did  man  prays  for  the  disrespectfid 
jfouqg  Socialist. 

**  Preserre  the  yoiiDg  man,  thou  my  God  and  Father !  Let  him  arrive  at 
sense  and  uDdentandtng»  and  lead  him  from  his  foolish  ways  once  more  into 
those  which  are  right,  into  thine  own !  Let  not  him^  let  not  any  of  those  young 
people,  whom  thou  liast  entnisted  unto  me^  come  to  shame  or  harm.  Take 
rather  my  old  life  I  Be  thou  their  defence.  Lord  and  Father,  and  let  me  not, 
old  sinner  as  I  am,  injure,  byiny  hot  temper,  those  whom  I  cannot  benefit  P 

This  is  a  6ne  picture,  and  many  there  are  in  this  feverish  world 
who  are  in  want  of  such  a  prayer  for  their  welfare,  and  have  no  such  lips 
lo  utter  it  in  ^m  favour !  And  then  we  have  the  family  group*  Sister 
Hedirig — plain  in  face,  yet  beautiful  in  form  and  expression — ^^quiet, 
gentle,  g^ood — the  moiher  to  ibhe  rest.  Brother  Augustin  figured,  in  th^ 
poetical  language  of  the  author,  as  an  image  of  Balder  the  Good,  at  the 
moment  when  he  cheerfully  bares  his  breast  to  the  arrows  of  the  gods, 
such  a  bright  and  pure  being,  although  with  his  heart  seered  by  early 
sorrows  and  unrequited  love,  is  brother  Augustin.  Then  we  have  Ivar, 
a  character  we  like  not,  but  whom  the  author  depicts  as  one  of  the 
JIvimthurs  in  the  northern  legends,  shapeless,  misty,  gigantic  beings, 
which  seem  to  be  the  first  rough  essays  oi  creative  power.  Next  a  little 
agreeable  and  compact  figure,  Bror  Dalberg — a  character  not  at  all  dan<* 
gerous  to  the  general  safety.  Next  come  two  young  girls,  as  much  unlike 
as  day  and  night — Bngel  and  Gothilda.  Engel,  bright,  beautiful  as  an 
angel — good,  amiable,  pleasant,  an  embodied  sunbeam ;  Gothilda, 
naughty  G5thilda,  as  she  is  called  in  the  family,  a  dark,  thin,  rather  plain 
girl  of  sixteen,  with  eagle  eyes  and  eagle  nose,  quick,  odd,  full  of  enter* 
prise,  a  problem,  yet  a  favourite  of  the  old  general.  We  have  also 
cadets.  No.  81,  and  No.  32,  with  handsome  blue  eyes,  Uno,  a  mild,  grave^ 
sentimental  traveller,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  host  of  other  characters, 
all  equally  minutely  and  carefully  pourtrayed. 

The  progress  of  such  personages  is  almost  told  in  their  characters. 
Ivar  becomes  an  editor,  and  publbhes  a  large  newspaper  to  spread  his 
principles  for  and  wide.  He  also  founds  an  association,  and  all  the  fac-' 
tory  girls  write  in  the  large  newspaper.  His  wife,  Gerda,  discovers  a 
new  instrument,  called  the  concordium,  upon  which  she  plays  perpetually 
to  the  delight  of  the  association.  JBror  and  his  wifo  live  to  people  the 
world.  Uno  weds  Engel,  and  becomes  a  clergyman  of  the  association. 
Augustin,  and  Hedvig,  and  Grothilda,  stand  in  the  place  of  parents  to  all 
the  little  fellow  citizens  and  citizenesses  bom  within  the  association,  which 
is  further  peopled  by  sheep  and  goats  kissing,  innocent  chickens,  and 
amiable  pigs,  and  dogs  that  play  with  cats  in  the  most  cordial  bond  of 
friendship.  This,  however,  is  only  after  uncle  Herkules  is  gone,  in  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  to  his  last  home.. 

While  there  is  more  of  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  more  truth  to 
fife  in  these  novels  of  the  north,  with  their  unpronounceable  names,  their 
atranee  mannera,  and  mysterious  m^'thology,  than  is  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  English  novel,  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  over- 
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Ae  mfividnal,  or  liie  Ikm^  itself ;  and  ilien  again,  in  that  melandioly 
shadow  which  is  so  prettily  depicted  as  cooiing  and  going  over  tm 
brightest  pictures  Eke  a  cloud  upon  the  ho»  of  heaven^  and  wfaieh  10 
presented  to  ns  as  a  tone  peculiar  to  the  temperament  of  the  north,  and 
to  natures  of  a  Ugher  cast 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  IMITATION.* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  new,  suggestive,  and  amnsmg  matter  in  that 
little  volume.  The  author  will  not  meet  wi&  g^ieral  acoeptanoe  for  hig 
somewhat  eccentric  notions,  tdiat  sculpture  is  of  no  style,  that  it  is  everj 
way  unlike  the  living  subject,  that  it  is  not  a  popular  art,  or  that  di^ 
world  of  painting  is  removed  from  external  ob}eeti.  We  wo«ld  ala* 
olject  at  starting  to  Dr.  Johnson's  de6nition  of  a  simile  as  the  diseovecy 
of  likeness  between  two  actions  in  their  general  nature  dissimilar,  tM 
result  of  which,  as  any  one  can  practically  eonvinoe  himsdf,  is  wit ;  but 
the  argument  is  carried  on  in  so  ingenious  a  manner,  and  is  so  cxowded 
with  curious  and  amuring  illustrations,  that  we  must  fiun  attempt  to  gm 
some  idea  of  the  author*s  views. 

Mr.  Snow  starts  by  asserting  that  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  works  of  art,  and  especially  of  sculpture,  is  analogous  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  sinule.  Every  way  unlike  the  living  subject^  it 
becomes  an  enchanting  object  by  the  innnenoe  of  form  alone,  iox  in 
Miulpture^  artistical  efl^cts  of  lieht  and  shade,  and  of  perspective,  [ar^ 
in^ossible.  Sculpture  being,  then,  pre-eminently  distinguiahed  W  it! 
purely  abstract  quality ;  Mr.  Snow  argues  that  aU  attempts  at  a  doser 
approach  to  reality  must  defeat  their  own  purpose,  as  colour  whidi  wookl 
tend  like  an  exhibition  of  wax-woric  to  surprise  without  pleasiuA^  die 
spectator,  or  any  other  false  appliances,  as  in  me  Modesty  (so  called)  by 
Corradini ;  Man  in  the  toils  of  Vice,  hj  Queirolo  ;  and  the  dead  Christy 
by  Giuseppe  San  Martino,  all  in  the  cnapel  of  San  Severo>  at  Naples ; 
and  the  still  greater  vagaries  of  art  exhibited  in  the  popular  figures  of 
Tam  O'Shanter  and  <^  Souter  Jdbnny.  ^' Could  they  who  admoBd 
these  productions,"  ai^  Mr.  Snow,  ^'have  had  any  just  feOow-feeliiig 
with  Bums  ?     I  think  not.'' 

Further,  Mr.  Snow  amies,  tiiat  these  very  qua£ties  of  loftineas  and 
abstraction  in  form  and  (maracter  exclude  nearly  all  expression  from  the 
Gpuntenance  of  a  statue^  excepting  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  post* 
tion  of  the  head.     This  he  illustrates  by  o{^»osmgthe  Apollo  Belfidero 
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like  viitMB  of  time  and  phoe^aodiraitjrc^Mlioii,  lete  striclfy  eafiNreei 
m  pamtingy  mnit  be  pei^set  in  seulptore.  The  peneily  Mr.  Snow  WfBy 
may  wkh  ^dlilnr  and  frcfpnetf  deseend  to  naturuism.  The  chnel  um^ 
aet  make  a  shigle  step  of  adTaooe  in  tftiat  directioB.  Tliere  can  n^thet 
be  a  Hnnty  nor  a  Wilkie,  no,  Bor  eren  a  Caracet,  m  eeulpture. 

Bfr.  Snow  argues  that  the  common  parianoe  of  a  particular  objeet  ia 
a  potore  being  said  to  appear  to  come  out  of  die  eanyaes  is  incorrect,  fer 
wt  the  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  appear  to  purii  tlie  plane  cf  die  canvaas 
b^ore  it ;  for  oAerwise  it  would  be  a  basso-relieTO,  and  not  a  picture. 
Witii  reepect  to  this  plane  surface,  anomalies  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
worics  of  the  eaily  painters,  of  whi<^  Mr.  Snow  gites  some  curious 
examples. 

Mr.  Snow  will  not  allow  of  large  groups  of  6gures  in  sculpture.  The 
^ures  in  the  hall  of  Niobe,  at  Florence,  he  says,  have  not  a  happy  effect, 
to  which  he  adds  other  examples.  In  this  'oneness  attributable  to  sculp- 
ture, he  even  argues  that  in  Cupid  chaining  a  lion,  the  boy  may  with 
propriety  be  represented  greater  than  the  animal,  for  die  object  is  to 
embody  allegoncally  the  triumph  of  Love  over  Brute  Force,  and  not  to 
w^resent  the  taming  of  a  real  Kon  by  a  child. 

Another  notion  of  the  author's  is  that  con^ct  costume  is  not  essential 
to  stage  efiect.  He  exemplifies  this  by  the  delight  conferred  by  th^ 
veacEngi  o£  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  and  odiers.  He  says,  that  he  has  been 
told  by  one  who  often  heard  Mrs.  Sidd<ms  read  aloud  in  a  private  circle, 
diat  in  leading  *^  Macbeth'*  she  used  to  stir  up  an  imaginary  cauldron 
with  her  spectacles,  very  e£bctively. 

In  the  UJfUaux  vivans^  Mr.  Snow  remarks,  solidity  is  made  to  lodk 
like  snr&ce,  and  the  real  living  subject  to  stand  £:>r  its  own  resemblance ; 
aa  equivalent  lor  die  imaginary  plane  sur^e  b^g  obtained  by  die  use 
of  a  limiting  screen  of  gauze.  Statues,  when  no  deception  is  meant 
thereby^  Mr.  Snow  also  argues,  may  be  decorated  in  a  taste  which  is  at 
first  sig^t  false,  but  which,  he  soys,  is,  in  truth,  a  shape  in  which  legiti«> 
mate  homage  may  be  eoneeived  to  be  done  to  the  ideal  fbrm  embodied  in 
the  marble.  Sucn  were  dM  golden  sandals  of  die  Theseus,  and  so,  also^ 
the  ears  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  of  the  Venos  d' Axles  at 
Paris,  toe  bored  for  eur-rings.  Thus,  also,  does  Ovid  represent  I^gma^ 
Hon  aa  adorning  hia  statue  with,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  neoluaoe. 

That  very  extravagance  of  admiration  (nyn  Mr.  Snow)  were  rather,  mi^ 
thinks,  pEBtsewortby  than  otherwise,  tiiat  would  suspend  a  necklace  of  pearl 
aboot  toe  neck  of  a  fine  statue,  or  crown  its  head  with  a  garland  of  the  earliest 
and  sweetest  violets,  not  without  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  approaching  die 
Verge  of  incongruity  in  the  very  pride  and  wantonness  of  a  thorough  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  art. 

Its  proper  distin^fuishing  qualities  of  earnestness  and  seriousness,  ac- 
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modify,  or  geua?alise,  and  therefore  caBnot  attain  to  imitation.  And . 
after  condemning  portraits  of  actord  in  character*  he  finally  argues,  that 
heset  as  imitative  art  is  with  the  imperious  dictates  of  fisisnion,  and  en- 
tangled as  it  is  with  its  own  ramifications,  still  it  is  naturalness  alone  that 
confers  on  any  of  its  productions  efiect  and  value.  The  quality  of  natu- 
ralness, that  is  to  say,  of  good  taste  in  art,  is  not  to  aim  at  a  cold  and 
insincere  delineation  oi  reahty,  hut  to  have  the  development  of  truth  for 
its  sole  object  (this  is  a  distinction  which  the  author  several  times  insists 
upon).  Truth  consisting  in  the  selection,  modification,  and  generalisation 
01  the  external  features  of  nature,  and  in  order  to  secure  naturalness, 
nature  having  to  be  improved  upon  ( !)  while  the  most  abstract  and  per- 
fect of  such  kind  of  imitation  Mr.  Snow  asserts  to  be  sculpture. 


PEPY'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE* 

Secretary  Pepys  possessed  great  skill  and  experience,  in  nautical 
matters,  and  he  introduced  many  important  improvements  into  the  Navy; 
he  was  also  so  generally  well-inrormed  in  history,  painting,  sculpture,  &c., 
that  in  1684  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  yet  would  he 
never  have  occupied  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  feme,  but  for  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  publication  in  1825,  of  a  diary  and  correspondence  without 
its  equal,  whether  for  amusement  or  instruction ;  ana  which,  while  it 
illustrates  the  prudent  and  wary  character  of  the  author  with  extreme 
fidelity  and  naivete,  affords  the  most  curious  picture  extant  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  conduct  of  the  people  at 
that  time.  In  publishing  a  third  edition  of  this  invaluable  work.  Lord 
firaybrooke  has  been  induced,  no  doubt  from  its  great  popularity,  to  print 
all  passages  and  matter  previously  omitted,  in  the  fear  of  rendering  the 
work  too  voluminous,  excepting  a  few  entries  in  the  short-hand  cuary, 
which  were  totally  dev6id  of  interest,  or  which  from  their  licentiousness 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  This  t^ird  edition  will  then 
in  reality  be  the  first  edition  tnat  approaches  most  to  the  original  and 
integral  document,  and  it  at  once  supersedes  all  previously  published  edi- 
tions. We  observe  it  is  also  announced  that  some  letters,  i^ating  to  ^e 
death  of  Lady  Robert  Dudley,  better  known  as  Amy  Robsart,  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  copied  from  the  ori^nals  in  the  Pepysian  libraiy,  have 
been  added  to  the  appendix,  and  we  shall  gladly  return  to  this  interestmg 
diary  at  an  early  opportunity. 


H^e  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  defer  our  notices  of  several  works 
received  late  this  month. 
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MR.  JOLLY  GREEN  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

Before  I  proceed  to  narrate  any  further  particulars  of  what  ha» 
be&llen  me  ance  I  lefb  home,  I  heg  to  inform  the  public  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Club  of  the  Conpegorges  Bleus, — a  dub  distinctly  recognised  by 
the  authorities, — it  is  my  intention  to  throw  aside  all  ndse  delicacy  in 
^nture  and  speak  my  mind  openly,— calling  a  spade,  a  spade,  and  nothing 
else.  Away  then  with  initials  and  mutilated  words!  The  French  Go- 
verament  shall  no  longer  screen  itself  beneath  my  generous  forbearance, 
bot  they  and  every  thing  connected  with  France  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
noon-day  sun,  in  terms  as  broad  and  intelligible  as  my  pen  can  write. 
Had  my  person  been  held  sacred,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  it 
ought  to  have  been,  I  would  still  have  veiled  my  meaning,  and  left 
my  adventures  an  enigma  for  future  ages  to  discover,  but  the  time  for 
ferbearance  is  past,  and  woe  to  those  who  have  uncorked  the  viab  of  my 
math! 


We  found  the  three  gentiemen  who  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  us 
▼eiy  agreeable  fellows.  Though  none  of  them  spoke  the  language  of 
the  country, — a  circumstance  which  speedily  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  repaying  their  attempted  kindness, — they  were  by  no  means  devoid  of 
intellimice.  The  Tipton  Slasher  had  a  good  deal  of  observation,  and  a 
rade,  forcible  way  of  expressing  himself^  which  at  times  amounted  almost 
to  eloquence ;  Johnny  Broome,  as  quick  as  his  friend,  perhaps,  in  noting 
pecuHarities,  indulged  in  rather  a  confused  style  of  oratory  ;  and  Ben 
Caunt^  the  least  acute  of  comprehension,  was  also  the  least  gifted  with 
words.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  as  the  author  of  '^  Lalla 
ftjokh**  observes  in  that  delightful  poem, — 

*« his  words  — : — 

Come  like  his  hitting,  strong,  but  slow." 

However,  I  made  every  allowance  for  deficiencies  which  could  not  fiul  to 
be  observed  by  me,  ana  the  poor  fellows  were  evidently  very  CTate(ul. 

Though  cooked  in  Paris,  the  rump-steak  which  the  Slasher  recom- 
nieoded  was  reaHy  well  dressed,  but  this  was  the  consequence  of  using  a 
Bridsh  gridiron,  tor  the  manner  in  which  the  French  prepare  their  steaks 
(or  "sticks,"  as  they  call  them),  by  beating  them  to  make  them  a  good 
cobor,  and  ihen  soaking  them  in  oil,  completely  destroys  their  flavour. 
I  know  this  to  be  the  hct,  for,  in  walking  along  the  quays  of  Paris,  I 
Itave  repeatedly  observed  the  process,  which  is  performed  by  women  (who» 
l)j*the-oye,  do  aU  the  manual  labour  in  France),  and  noise  enough  they 
iBake  in  the  operation.  These  women,  and  there  are,  I  may  say,  thou- 
nods  of  them,  mhabit  the  floating  abattoirs  on  the  river,  and,  on  account 
of  the  natme  of  their  occupation,  are  thence  called  **  Blanchisseuses.'* 

Jtify.^yoiM  Lzzxiu.  no.  CCCXZXI.  X 
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Let  the  sceptical  reader  remember  how  Baron  Mmichausen  was  sneered 
at  about  the  Abyssinian  romp-steaks,  and  be  cautious  how  he  refuses 
credit  to  my  statement. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  house  to  which  Podder  and 
myself  had  been  conducted  was  kept  by  an  Englishman,  which  accounted 
for  the  nature  of  our  fare.  He  was  a  true  patriot,  and  had  an  ordinary 
twice  a  day,  at  which  old  English  yiands  were  regularly  consumed,  and 
it  was  reauy  quite  refreshiDg  in  this  land  of  frogs  aod  saupe-maigre  to 
read  his  bill  of  fare,  commeQGJng  with  *^  the  joint,"  aud  ending  with 
*^  Cheshire  cheese,"  a  good,  honest,  substantial  lump,  like  a  segment  of  a 
miU^-stone,  and  not  that  wretched  humbug  which  ihe  French  call 
**  fromage  de  Chesterre,"  and  which  the  Tipton  Slasher,  in  speaking  of 
it,  likened  to  a  compound  of  "  salt  and  yall^  soiqp,  vich,"  said  he,  *^  they 
sends  yer  in  under  a  glass^kiver,  like  some  fbirin*  curossity,  as  if  they  vos 
afeard  of  its  takin*  we  rings  of  the  momin'  and  fleeing  away,  as  the 
Psafans  says.*' 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  landlord  of  this  hotdi,  was  as  jovial  and 
honest  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped.  He  hated  the  French,  as  a  matt^  of 
course,  and  when  I  asked  mm  how  he  came  to  settle  amongst  such  a 
people^ — 

«  Oh,  dammee,"  replied  he,  '^  I  ain*t  got  nothiuk  to  do  widi  /^am,— 
they  h&eips  their  distinoe, — ^I  know'd  as  how  I  was  wanted  by  gen'hnen, 
and  such  like  as  comes  oyer  from  London  to  see  the  sights  aod  get  a 
bellyful  of  some'ot  as  they  can  eat,  and,  so  says  I  to  my  old  *ooman, — 
*  Jane,'  says  I,  bisness  bein'  rayther  slack  at  that  time  in  Vindmill-street^ 
vhere  1  kept  the  Amm  and  Vindmiil,-— on  vich  accoimt  the  street  is  called 
by  that  there  name, — *  Jane,'  says  I,  *  vot  if  ve  sells  the  good-viU  of  the 
'ouse,  and  goes  to  Parry  ;  they  re  sadly  in  vant  of  steaks,  chops,  kidneys, 
broiled  bones,  roasted  taters,  and  them  sort  of  things, — we  might  do 
Torse, — Tot  do  you  think  ?'  Veil,  Jane  vos  quite  agreeable,  and  so  I 
parted  yith  the  good-yill  and  the  fixters,  and  here  I  am,*  and  here  Tve  a 
Deen  pretty  nigh  on  to  seven  year  now." 

"  Of  course,**  said  I,  "you  nave  acquired  the  language  ?" 

*'  The  langvidffe,"  he  returned,  opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as  his  &t 
dieeks  would  let  nim  ;  ^'vot  the  blessed  use  woula  their  langvidge  have 
been  to  me  ?  Catch  me  at  their  nonsical  pailyvoo, — vy,  it's  only  fit  for 
-•  :!    Vy, 


and  monkeys!  It*s  not  Christian  talk!  Vy,  you  vouldn't 
t>'Heve  it  p'raps,  but  they  haven't  got  sich  a  word  in  l^eir  tongue  as 
a  goosb'ry— dammee  if  they  have.  Ah,  you  may  stare,  but  it's  true — 
they  haven't" 

I  did  not  pause  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Brown  fou^  this  out,  but  as  is 
my  custom  when  L  respect  a  man's  feelings,  I  shook  him  heartily  by  ti» 
Inuid,  and  he  not  only  returned  the  pressure,  but  mixed  me  forthmth  a 
yerj  exeelleiit  glass  of  stronghot  brandy  and  water. 

"  The  only  good  thing  as  they've  got  is  their  brandy/'  said  he,  by 
wi^  of  recommendation,  "  though  I  never  drinks  it  mysefil" 

it  was  not  for  me  to  doubt  Mr.  Brown's  assertion,  but  I  observed  dmt 
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tibe  dob,  I  cBd  not  mean  to  say  tlut  I  had  loat  it.  I  suipaedod  in  pidc- 
ing  it  up  afl  it  dropped  in  the  aouffle  from  die  piwident^a  hand,  hot  it 
was  soroly  damaged,  and  I  was  oUiged  to  sit  in  my  shirt  sleeves  while 
^  Mn.  ]^»wn,  like  Sterne's  grisette,  kindly  sewed  it  np  again.  In  the 
*  meantime  I  narrated  scone  passages  of  my  matory  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany, and  they-  were  not  long  m  perceiving  who  they  had  got  to  deal 
with.  AU  of  them  had  heard  of  Jolly  Grem,  ^  thongn,"  as  the  Tiptcm 
Slasher  said,  *^  eitherto  they  had  not  luul  the  adwantage  of  makin'  of  his 
.  acquaintance.*'  That  diey  appreciated  the  saftineal  hits  at  the  French  which 
I  made  in  describing  some  of  my  principal  adventmies,  was  obnont  from  the 
laughter  with  whicn  the  narratiye  was  receiyed,  &r  I  flatter  myself  there 
are  few  who  cut  np  better  than  I,  when  I  am  in  the  yein.  But  the  good 
fellows  did  not  stop  there.  When  they  found  that  my  podcet  had  been 
picked  of  all  my  money,  I  obseryed  that  the  three  put  dieir  heads 
together,  said  something  in  a  low  tone  of  yoioe,  frowned  yery  mysteri- 
onaly  at  each  other,  and  when  I  had  conduded,  Johnny  Broome  rose  and 
addressed  me,  as  neariy  as  I  remember,  in  the  following  words  : — 

^*  Mister  Green,"  said  he,  taking  from  his  lips  a  long  clay  pipe  whidi 
he  smoked,  he  observed,  ^as  a  (^'-gester,"  and  now  gently  waved  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Mister  Green,  we've  been  a  thinkin*, — leastways  I  haye,^-and  so 
has  Ben  and  the  Tipton,  that  as  them  shirks  as  we  pitched  into  has 
deaned  you  out,  and  p'raps  hasn't  left  yon  a  mag, — why,  then,  we  knows 
you  to  be  a  gent.,  Mr.  Green,  and  bein'  as  I  may  say,  here  in  forrin' 
parts,  without  fstmily  and  friends, — as  the  veasel  said  when  he  was  caught 
m  a  trap, — ^we've  made  so  bold — leastways  the  Tipton  has— don't  joggle 
me,  Ben,  you  puts  me  out — ^weVe  been  a  thinkin — " 

"  Cut  it  short,  Johnny,"  interrupted  the  Slasher,  impatieotty  "  or  let 
me  roeak." 

^*  Veil,  then,  speak,  if  you  vishes  so  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Broome,  in 
rather  a  dignified  manner. 

The  Tipton  was  on  his  legs  in  a  moment,  as  quickly  as  is  his  wont 
even  when  he  has  been  accidentally  floored  in  the  rmg,  and  briefly  settled 
the  question. 

**  This  is  it,  sir,  and  no  mistake^  We  didn*t  come  here  without  Iming 
onr  pockets — if  so  be  as  you've  not  got  no  money  left,  why  we  have^  and 
whoever  you  may  want  is  at  your  service,  and  that*s  all  about  it." 

Deeply  skilled  as  I  am  in  human  nature,  I  was,  I  confess,  at  once  sur^ 
prised  and  touched  at  this  proof  of  kindness.  Here  1  was,  a  positive 
stnmger,  with  nothing  to  recommend  me  beyond  my  personal  appearaooe 
{puUy  however,  has  been  of  service  to  me-  on  more  than  one  occasion), 
and  three  <*  knowing  ones,"  as  I  may  safely  term  them,  actually  made 
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therefore  courteonaly  declined  the  liberal  oSer,  and  my  coat  b^ng  by  that 
time  put  into  a  decent  state  of  repair,  and  Podder  auo  set  to  rights,  we 
took  leave  of  our  gallant  friends,  not,  however,  before  I  had  engaged 
them  to  dine  with  me  at  Brown's  on  the  following  day,  and  deared  Km 
to  fiimish  as  good  a  dinner  as  Paris  could  produce. 

*^  Podder,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  along  the  Boulevard,  '^  are  jou  not  of 
opinion  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  citizen 
Gouache  ?" 

^'  Mysterious  !"  he  exclaimed,  'M  see  no  mystery  in  him.  Mr.  Hog- 
wash  is  a  d d  scamp  I" 

*'  Pronounce  his  name  correctly,  at  any  rate,"  retorted  I,  somewhat 
piqued  at  Podder's  pretending  to  have  seen  through  the  artist  more 
quickly  than  myself ;  "  pray  what  may  be  your  reason,"  I  continued, 
rather  contemptuously  (the  real  way  to  put  an  igpiorant  person  down^ 
"  for  entertaimng  such  a  very  decided  opinion  ?** 

"  Why,"  replied  Podder,  bluntly,  "  of  course  he  was  in  league  with 
that  chap  with  the  shark's  head  who  stole  your  note-case.  It  was  a 
regular  plant,  depend  upon  it" 

"  You  have  confirm^  my  suspicion,  Peregrine,"  said  I — "  I  excuse 
your  abruptness — give  me  your  hand.  Do  you  think,  Podder,"  I  con- 
tinued, with  some  slight  hesitation,  <'thatit*s — all — right^-about  the 
picture  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  him,"  returned  my  friend. 

**  I  have  got  the  receipt,  you  know,  for  the  money  I  paid  for  it." 

*^  That's  true,  but  how  do  you  know  it  was  his  to  sell  ?" 

"You  might  have  thought  of  that  before,  Podder,"  exclaimed  I, 
sharply,  "  what's  the  use  of  having  a  secretary  if  he  can't  ftimish  one 
with  ideas  ?  Ill  bet  you  a  guinea,  though,  that  you  are  wron^  ;  I  don*t 
think  any  one  would  venture  to  take  me  in  in  such  a  barefaced  way." 

"  Suppose  we  go  down  to  the  Louvre  and  make  some  inquiry,  sug- 
gested Podder. 

"  I  had  already  resolved  upon  doing  so,"  I  observed,  quietly,  for  I  was 
determined  he  should  not  have  the  credit  of  every  thing ;  "  of  course, 
there's  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

Accordingly  we  bent  our  steps  in  that  direction,  and  finding  the 
gallery  open  when  we  reached  the  Museum,  we  entered.  I  led  the  way 
with  some  eagerness,  fearing  that  the  picture  might  have  been  removed, 
but,  to  my  great  satbfaction,  it  still  hung  where  I  had  seen  it  the  day 
before. 

I  was  looking  round  to  discover  some  one  who  could  give  me  the  in- 
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"  The  Italian  school,"  he  replied,  hastily  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Why/'  returned  1,  with  a  smiling  air,  inspired  hy  the  consciousness 
of  haying  a  surprise  in  store  for  him ;  <<  I  hope  you'll  agree  with  me  that, 
to  say  nothing  of  RafRielle  and  Rembrandt,  and  others  whom  I  need  not 
mention,  there  is  some  merit  in  Salvator  Rosa.'* 

**  Who  doubts  it  r  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  What  do  you  thmk  of  that  ?'* 
And  1  pointed  to  the  tine  specimen  of  the  master  which  1  had  bought  of 
Crouacne. 

*'  Think  of  that !"  repeated  the  stranger,  **  what  1  think  of  the  whole 
exhibition, — infernal  trash/' 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  I,  rather  loftily,  "  you  are  not  aware  you  are 
criticising  a  Salvator  at  this  moment'* 

^'  That  a  Salvator  !*'  he  exclaimed,  '^  why  the  man's  mad  ;  it's  no  more 
a  Salvator  than  I  am !" 

"  May  I  fibk,  sir,"  I  said,  calmly,  and  with  frigid  politeness,  "to  whom 
do  you  ascribe  it  ?" 

*<  Who  to  ?  why  to  some  d d  buccaneering  French  jackanapes,  one 

of  the  ten  thousand  who  swarm  in  Paris  and  call  themselves  artists.  Sir," 
he  continued,  with  energy,  "  you  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  modem  exhilntion,  and  the  worst  of  its  kind  that  ever 
degraded  these  walls !" 

'*  You  surprise  me,  sir,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  were  all  old  masters'.    I  gave  a  thousand  frongs 
<mly  yesterday  for  this — Salvator — I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it." 
,    **  Did  you  ?"  said  the  stranger,  drily  ;  "  may  I  ask  what  your  name  is  ?'' 

**  Green,  sir,''  I  replied,  drawing  myself  up, — "  Jolly  Green !" 

'^  I  should  have  thought  so,"  was  the  imintelligible  reply  ;  '*  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  bargain  and  a  very  good  morning." 

So  saying  the  old  fellow  pursued  his  course  down  the  g^ery,  leaving 
me  literally  transfixed  with  astonishment.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  what  he  said  was  only  the  effect  of  envy  at  finding  I  had  invested 
my  money  so  well,  but  one  of  the  gardiens^  to  whom  1  next  addressed 
myself,  confirmed  his  statement,  and  informed  me  that  all  the  old  pictures 
were  covered  up  at  this  season  by  new  ones,  which  were  annually  exposed 
in  their  stead.  This  was  annoying,  but  the  mortification  would  have 
been  comparatively  trifling  if  that  fool  Podder  had  not  heard  all  about  it, 
and  there  he  stood,  actually  taking  no  pidns  to  suppress  his  mirth,  till  I 
brought  him  to  his  senses  by  an  angry  frown.  I  inwardly  resolved  to 
pay  him  off  for  this,  and  in  the  meantime  consoled  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  by  the  reflection  that  I  was  not  the  first  cognoscento  who  had  pur- 
chased a  copy  for  an  original.  We  then  left  the  building,  and,  I  may  as 
well  observe  here,  that  I  never  set  my  foot  in  it  again  and  never  mean  to 
do  so. 

1  returned  somewhat  moodily  to  the  hotel,  and  this  frame  of  mind  was 
not  improved  by  the  perusal  of  M.  Cremieux's  letter  which  I  found 
awaitmer  me.     The  reader  is  alre&dv  aware  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  of 
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in  the  fulness  of  events,  I  determaied  to  cany  into  execirtaon.  If  I  was 
-Teased  admtttaoce  into  the  National  Assembly,  there  were  other  paths  to 
fame  still  open.  The  repnUic  was  evidently  getting  more  and  more  at  a 
disooimt.  Partisans  of  the  Prince  de  Joinvilk,  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  of  Louis  Napoleon,  were  stealthily  but  steadily  making  their 
appearance  in  various  quarters ;  what  should  hinder  a  greater  name  than 
any  of  theirs  from  takiog  the  lead  in  a  new  state  of  af&urs  !  What  had 
the  several  dynasties  done  for  France  ?  They  had  exhausted  its  treasore^ 
wasted  its  blood,  and  rendered  themselves  alike  contemptible  and  odious. 
Tlieir  antecedents  were  stained  with  cruelty  and  crime,  or  tarnished  by 
corruption  and  pusillanimity.  A  new  man  was  wanting  to  the  country, 
and  the  secret  recesses  of  my  own  bosom  whispered  to  my  interrogation 
that  such  a  man  existed !  I  set  aside  the  question  of  nationality  ; — 
rightly  to  interpret  the  philosophic  axiom  of  the  day,  firatemity  embrace* 
all  mankind.  The  men  who  have  achieved  the  most  remarkable  destinies 
have  rarely  sprung  from  the  soil  on  which  they  reared  their  thrones. 
William  the  Conqueror  (known  previously  as  the  rrince  of  Orange),  was 
a  Dutchman  ;  Alaric  (the  last  of  the  Goths,  who  invented  the  arcnitec- 
tore  which  is  called  after  him,  and  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Colosseum  at  Rome),  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard ; 
Napoleon  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  (where  he  ended 
his  days)  ;  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  at  Monmouth  {vide  the  play 
of  "  Henry  the  Fifth") ;  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  (and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  a  Roman,  or  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  4k> 
so)  ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not  derive  Yob 
origin  from  the  uninhabited  island; where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
excellent  fellow  Good  Friday.  All  these  examples  sufficiently  show  that 
a  stranger  to  the  land  may,  on  great  emergencies,  ascend  into  its  high 
places  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  name  of  Jolly  Green  as  good  a 
€rt€lB  raiUiement — in  France — aa  another.  What  are  the  merits  of  the 
several  candidates  ?  The  Prince  de  Joinviile  is  as  deaf  as  a  post ;  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  (as  was  swd  of  Goldsmith  by  Ben  Jonson),  is  "an 
uninspired  idiot ;"  and  all  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever  done  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  French  still  regard  his  grand- 
father, has  been  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  tame  eagles.  If  the  latt^  has 
been  incarcerated,  so  have  I !  If  the  Comte  de  Chambord  has  left;  Paris 
ignominiously,  so  have  1 1  If  the  Prince  de  Joinviile  has  threatened  U> 
invade  England,  have  not  I  prepared  a  plan  for  its  d^nce  ?  But  I  tm^ 
that  my  adventures  in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  my  personal  character, 
entitle  me  to  be  heard,  independently  of  all  (kUous  compariscMis.  Of  tins 
the  reader— ^o  knows  my  firmness  of  disposition — may  rest  assured, 
that  in  preferring  his  claims  to  the  IHctatorship,  Jolly  Green  will  not  £bJ1 
without  a  struggle. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  surged  up  in  my  mind  while  Podd^'and 
I  were  changing  our  dotbes  preparatory  to  another  excursion,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  promised  to  show  him  something  of  the  state  of  puUb 
opinion  in  the  capital.     I  trusted  that  mv  remarics  would  steadv  him  a 
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^Whst  do  yoa  tav,  Podder,  to  a  fish  dinntr  to^dinr  T  said  I,  as  I  un- 
lodoed  my  desk,  and  took  out  a  few  soyereigns  and  toe  remaindw  of  my 
^ndi  BBoney,  which  latter  I  gave  to  my  seoretaiy  to  carry,  as  it  was 

^  A  fish  dinner !  I  didn't  know  you  could  get  such  a  thing  in  Paris,*' 
waafais  r^ity. 

^  And  why  not  T  I  asked.  *^  Does  not  the  Seine,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal rirerhc^,  discharge  itself  into  the  sea,-^and  what  is  to  prevent  the 
fiui  ooming  up  etvery  tide  ?  Upon  my  word,  Podder,  I  am  ashamed  of 
your  geographical  ignorance.*' 

**  I  thought,"  he  humhly  answered,  ^'  that  the  sea  was  too  far  off." 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  obrious  absurdity,  but  continued. 

^  France,"  I  obsenred,  *'is  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  one  of  the 
first  jnineipies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  eat  Bsh  on  every 
possible  occasion,  especially  on  Fridays.  Now  this  happens  to  be  Friday, 
and  I  think  we  are  bound  to' set  a  good  example." 

**  But  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  Fodder. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  exclaimed  I,  hastily.  "  But,  come,"  I  added,  fear- 
ing I  had  gone  rather  too  far,  ^'  the  fact  is  they  dress  fish  in  splendid 
style  here  in  Paris,  particularly  at  the  Rooher  de  Cancale,  a  very  celebrated 
restaurant. 

^^  Oh,"  returned  Fodder,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing,  '<  that  alters 
the  case.  If  they  g^ve  me  a  g^ood  dinner,  I  think  it  matters  littie  whether 
it's  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  I've  dined  as  well  at  Billingsgate,  at  the  what- 
<rye-caU**em  table  d'hdte,  for  eighte^i-pence,  as  at  the  otiier  end  of  the 
town  for  twice  the  money." 

I  looked  at  him  contemptuously  (with  my  mind's  ^e)  as  he  spoke. 
^  The  gourmand,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  is  thinking  only  of  his  dinner,  while 
my  som  is  absorbed  in  die  fate  of  empires.  Alas,  for  the  condition  of 
sodety,"  continued  I,  musing  ;  '^  individual  worth  is  not  the  sole  fulcrum 
by  means  of  which  the  adventurous  can  grapple  with  ^site, — there  are 
baeer  purposes  that  must  be  ministered  unto  ;  to  succeed  in  my  daring 
eljeet,  I  must  distribute  money  freely,  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do 
so  I  must  write  to  my  Mimster  of  Fin — ^  I  mean,  to  my  banker,  for  a 
letter  of  credit" 

Acting  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment — the  invariable  course  of  the 
tmty  great — I  immediately  penned  the  necessary  letter,  and,  a  sudden 
thoogot  striking  me,  I  inddt^  another  to  a  friend  in  .London,  to  buy  me 
up  alfew  gross  of  the  plates  used  by  the  Imperial  Office  fbr  Fire  Insurance^ 
wnicfa^  as  they  bear  the  effigy  of  the  British  Lion,  would  be  the  very 
lUng  to  stick  in  the  cape  and  bats  of  my  partisans,  as  other  pretenders 
have  done  with  their  brass  eagles.  I  had  some  idea  of  getting  him  to 
send  me  over  a  live  bull-dog  at  the  same  time,  but  I  was  amud  his  temper 
wgfai  be  spoilt  if  sent  through  the  post  office,  so  I  waived  that  oonsider- 
sition.  Having  settled  these  matters,  I  signified  to  Podder,  with  a  graoe- 
fiil  w«ve  of  the  hand,  that  1  was  ready,  and  we  sallied  forth,  taking  the 
direction  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  As  usual,  I  imparted  a  great  deal 
o£  vahiaUe  in^ormatiou  em  routey  but  the  only  pkce  that  seemed  to  make 
Stty  impression  on  him  was  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  which  leads  from 
Ab  Roe  Montmartre  into  the  Rue  M(mtorgueil. 

**  The  Passage  of  die  Salmon,"  said  he,  when  I  had  translated  it  firon 
the  Frendi,  *'  is  a  very  proper  introduction  to  a  fish  dinner.  If  s  radier  a 
leng  one  tiiough ;  I  hopatnasaliDon  mil  fiiul  a  shorter  passage  into  ui." 
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I  think  eveiy  one  will  agree  with  me  that  Podder*s  attempt  at  jocosity 
was  much  too  despicable  to  ruse  eyen  a  smile. 

I  am  Dot  going  to  describe  another  tavern  dinner,  for  though  I  can, 
perhaps,  do  justice  to  such  a  description  better  than  most  people,  I  wouki^ 
to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  observed  to  Podder,  rather  do  justice  to  the  dinner 
itself,  a  witticism  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  We  had  plenty  of  things 
of  the  names  of  which  he  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  ;  fricandeaux  de  soJe^ 
€otelettes  de  turbot^  giffot  de  maquereaUy  and  so  on  ;  and  what  with  a 
bottle  or  two  of  champagne  at  dinner  and  some  deviUsh  good  chambertin 
afterwards,  with  sundry  •*  little  goes,"  as  I  classically  translated  the  petite 
verres  with  which  we  corrected  the  acidity  of  the  French  wine,  we  made 
it  out  in  famous  style.  I  said  a  g^reat  number  of  remarkably  good  things, 
which  Podder,  like  an  ass,  could  not  recollect  when  I  afterwards  wanted 
him  to  remind  me  of  them  for  my  note-book  ;  and,  before  I  paid  the  biD, 
J  sang  a  very  merry  song.  So  elated  was  I,  in  fact,  witn  the  recol- 
lection of  our  gallant  prowess  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
prospect  of  what  was  before  me,  that  even  tne  actual  payment  of  the 
score  did  not  depress  my  spirits.  We  were  therefore  in  good  cue  for 
launching  ourselves  upon  the  turbulent  out-of-door  world  of  Paris,  wh«i 
I  proposed  a  sortie  amongst  the  red  republicans  (as  they  delight  to  call 
themselves),  whose  pulses  I  proposed  to  sound. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  left  the  restaurateur*s,  but  the  twilight,  aided  by 
-a  young  moon,  permitted  every  object  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

My  intention  was  to  have  gone  to  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  where 
•the  ilite  of  Paris  assemble  nightly  to  discuss  political  questions  in  the 
open  air,  the  more  conveniently  to  carry  out  any  hostile  demonstration 
jLgainst  their  fellow-citizens  or  the  government — the  invariable  conse- 
quence of  such  discussion.  From  some  cause,  however,  which  I  cannot 
explain,  as  I  pique  myself  on  my  topographical  skill  (it  certtunly  could 
not  have  been  the  wine  we  drank),  I  took  the  wrong  direction,  and  in- 
stead of  turning  into  the  Rue  Montmartre  must  have  got  across  into  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  where,  still  supposing  myself  to  be  near  the  Boulevard,  I 
got  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  little  streets,  and — I  frankly  admit  it — at 
last  fairly  lost  my  way. 

Podder,  of  course,  was  of  no  service  to  me  in  my  dilemma,  never 
having  been  in  Paris  before — (though  1  brought  him  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  useful),  and  in  this  respect  I  think  his  conduct  was  very 
ungrateful,  for  he  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  studied  the  map  before  we 
came  out.  But  his  remarks  only  tended  to  embarrass  me  still  further,  as 
it  was  quite  evident  that  his  brain — a  poor  one  at  the  best^— was  consider- 
ably weakened  by  the  chambertin.  All  he  could  say  was — (in  accents 
of  familiarity  which,  at  another  moment,  I  might  have  felt  imposed  to 
resent) — 

"  I  say,  Jolly,  my  boy, — here  we  are ! — this  is  a  go,  wn't  it  ?  Take  the 
first  turning  to  the  right  and  the  second  to  your  left  and  you'll  find  it  out 
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French  imprison  their  ministers  the  moment  they  get  tired  of  them.  I 
make  no  doubt  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  rrovisional  Government 
will  be  under  lock  and  k^  th«re  to-morrow.'' 

«<  So  much  the  better  for  us.  Jolly,"  said  Podder,  recklessly ;  '*  we  shall 
be  in  good  company." 

Tliis  levity  was  frightful.  How  did  I  know  but  there  might  be  some 
one  at  that  moment  at  my  elbow  ready  to  denounce  us !  A  second 
Robespierre,  perhaps,  might  be  watching  round  the  corner  of  every  one 
of  the  infernal  crooked  streets  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  entangled. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  moment  for  trifling  with  our  position,  and  I  own 
I  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  situation.  What  added  to  my  embarrass- 
ment was  the  wild  and,  I  may  say,  preternatural  conduct  of  Podder,  who 
for  a  length  of  time  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  entreaties  to  him  to  be  quiet. 
It  was  in  vain  I  told  him  that  the  guillotine  yawned  beneath  our  footsteps, 
that  in  all  probability  we  should  be  conscripts  the  next  morning,  that 
our  very  heads  would  be  worth  their  vreight  in  fusig^nats  (the  current 
•coin  of  the  realm),  and  I  know  not  what  beside.  A  frantic  laugh  was, 
at  first,  his  only  reply,  but  fortunately  for  me,  that  which  my  eloquence 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  the  shifting  spirit  of  intoxication  effected. 
With  the  infirmity  of  purpose,  so  characteristic  of  persons  in  that  con- 
dition, he  suddenly  broke  off  from  a  verse  of  '<  God  save  the  Queen," 
which  he  had  incautiously  be^un,  and  seating  himself  upon  a  ^orne  (a 
Parisian  milestone  without  any  inscription),  asked  me  for  a  cigar.  I  had 
my  case  in  my  pocket  and  gave  him  one,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
him  in  the  state  he  was,  I  took  another  myself.  But  the  difficulty  was 
to  get  a  light.  There  were  few  shops  in  the  quarter,  and,  trade  having 
been  at  a  stand  still  ever  since  the  new  order  of  things  began,  of  course 
those  that  were  there  were  not  open.  It  was  a  dull,  dreary  street,  and 
seemed  to  be  used  very  little  as  a  thoroughfare,  for  only  one  old  gentle- 
man passed  us  as  we  stood  there  ;  he  was  a  chiffonier^  and,  moreover,  a 
man  of  very  limited  comprehension,  for  when  I  asked  him  the  way  out 
of  it,  he  could  not  give  an  intelligible  reply,  which  made  me  suspect  that 
he  had  been  drinking.  Gas  had  not  penetrated  into  this  part  of  Paris, 
and  the  street  was  illumined  only  by  an  aristocratic  lantern  (as  they  used 
to  call  them  in  the  first  revolution),  which  hung  across  it  pendant  nrom  a 
rope.  Podder  made  several  efforts  to  climb  up  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  dangled,  in  order  to  get  a  light  for  his  cigar,  but  while  he  was  thus 
fruitlessly  employed,  a  window  over  our  heads  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  female  figure  appeared  at  it,  attracted  probably  by  the  noise  he  made. 

**  Que  cherchez  vous,  messieurs  ?'*  she  inquirea  in  rather  a  shrill  voice. 

Podder,  of  course,  could  make  no  reply,  and  the  onus  of  doing  so  fell 
c^on  my  intellect. 

"  Nous  besoin,"  said  I,  "  une  chandelle.'* 

She  muttered  something  which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear,  though  I 
<»tight  the  words  **attendez"  and  "attraper,"  by  which,  of  course,  I 
distinctly  understood  that  she  would  procure  us  one  if  we  waited. 

I  ai^Gordinfi'lv  led  Podder  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  waited  there 
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little  dnspery  over  theix^  I  at  first  thoaght  she  had  been  preparing  to  90 
to  bed,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  feeliog  of  remorse  that  I  reflect  we 
had  prevented  the  slumbers  of  a  oreatore  so  £Eur. 

y*  "  There  is,**  thought  I,  "  nothing  that  ean  equal  a  woman's  kindneas 
when  she  is  kind.  So  far  from  being  annoyed  at  what  would  make  a 
man  storm  and  yocifeTate,  she  is  at  onoe  prepsj^  to  retaliate  for  wrong  by 
that  gentle  ministering  to  rude  wants  which  so  well  becomes  the  sex. 
There  she  is  with  her  candle,  like  Hero  and  Leander,  ready  to  Iifi;fat  her 
loY^s  cigar  ;  the  difficulty  is,  though  how  to  readi  the  candle  uiSmb  sbe 
comes  down  !** 

While  I  was  thus  musing  I  heard  her  voice  again. 

*'  Oil  6tes-vous  done  ?"  she  asked  ;  "  venez-par  icL" 

I  knew  that  this  was  an  intimation  to  go  under  the  window,  and  the 
thought  flashing  across  my  mind  that  I  had  very  likely  made  a  conquest 
— though  she  could  only  have  had  a  glimpse  of  my  person — I  whispered 
to  Fodder  to  keep  steady,  as  I  fancied  this  would  prove  an  adventure. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,'*  said  I,  correcting  my  first  impression,  **  this  is  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty — there's  one  to  every  arrondissement  in  Paris, — 
there  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it ;  look,  she  has  got  scarcely  any  clothes  to 
her  back — they  always  dress  in  that  way — she  sees  I  m  a  tnorough  re- 
publican,— wish  me  joy,  Podder,  my  boy." 

Knowing  the  way  in  which  these  things  are  managed  on  the  oontinent 
(I  had  often  witnessed  it  on  the  stage),  I  looked  up  in  the  full  expectatiasi 
of  seeing  a  ladder  of  ropes  let  down,  and  while  my  iace  was  upturned 
something  descended,  not  merely  in  a  heavy  shower  but  an  absolute 
cataract,  which  deluged  me  from  head  to  foot  in  a  manner  far,  veiy  £sr 
from  being  agreeable,  while  the  same  voice  screamed  out, 

^  Voil^  petit  polisson  Anglais,-— 9a  vous  eclaireral" 

I  was  overwhdmed,  not  only  with  dirty  water,  bat  astonishment,  and 
Podder  came  in  for  his  full  diare  of  both. 

^<  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  !^'  he  exclaimed,  wringing  his  clothes,  and 
dashine  the  wet  off  his  hat :  *'  this  is  liberty,  I  thii^,  with  a  vengeance  ; 
if  goddesses  take  such  liberties  as  these,  the  less  we  have  to  do  wiu  tfaem 
the  better!" 

It  was  easy  enough  to  make  a  play  upon  words,  but  my  mind  was 
seriously  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  ihe  mystery  of  her  con- 
duct Her  language,  too,  was  equivocal.  What  did  she  mean  by  the 
word  **  polisson  ?"  Did  she  take  me  for  an  EneUsh  policeman,  and  with 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  that  principle,  of  which  she  was  the  representative, 
resent  my  suspicious  approach  ?  I  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion, 
deeply  regrettmg  the  £Etct,  for  I  felt  anxious  to  convince  her  that  I  was  a 
sincere  republican  (or  dictator,  as  the  case  might  be) ;  and  moreover,  her 
charms  had  made  no  slight  impression  upon  me. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  accidents  invariably  happen  to  me 
throu^  the  misconduct  of  others ;  in  this  case,  for  instance,  had  it  not 
been  for  Pddder's  folly,  I  should  have,  peihaps,  won  the  heart  of  a  woman 
destined  by  nature  to  be  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  but  acting  now  under 
the  influence  of  a  prejudice  which  I  had  not  time  to  remove. 

Somewhat  sobered  by  this  impromptu  ablution,  Podder  was  now  able 
to  accompany  me,  and  we  made  a  desperate  effinrt  to  orientalise  our- 
sdves,  as  the  French  say,  when,  they  want  to  find  tbdr  way  aayiriiere. 
At  the  comer  of  the  street  I  caught  siffht  of  the  name  of  it  inscnbed^  as 
usual,  in  white  letters  on  a  daric  groimd* 
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«"  So,"  said  I,  '^OoB  is  the  Roe  QoiiicaniDoix.'' 
*'  Kinkumpaw !"  exclaimed  Fodder;  **  tnat's  a  queer  name.*' 
^  And  qneer  thiogs  have  happened  in  it,"  returned  I,  my  historical 
recollections  reviving,  as  they  amays  do,  with  the  occasion.  "  It  was 
in  thoB  very  street,"  I  oontuured,  '^that  the  fitmous  navigator,  John 
Law,  who  discovered  the  South  Sea  and  the  Mississippi,  raided,  after 
rstnming  from  his  voyage  round  the  woiid  with  Captain  Cook.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  him  Ins  prime  minister, 
aad  then  it  was  he  invented  his  oelehrated  plan  for  making  every  body 
rich,  by  the  simple  process  of  creating  a  new  description  of  stock,  which 
be  called  af^  the  various  places  he  had  visited.  His  financial  projects 
were  so  suoeeasful,  that  whenever  France  has  been  in  difficulties  she  has 
always  had  recourse  to  similar  schemes ;  the  present  government  have, 
it  is  true,  improved  upon  their  predecessors,  their  object  being  to  get  rid 
of  all  their  coin  and  bullion  before  they  begin  upon  their  paper,  so  that 
when  the  latter  com^  fully  into  circulation  the  issue  cannot  a£Pect  the 
euRency.  Hitherto  their  plan  has  worked  admirably,  for,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  Poddei;  oa^  is  becoming  rediarkably  scarce, — and  I 
question  very  much,  if  there  was  to  be  a  run  upon  the  base  metals  to- 
monow  where  the  supply  would  come  from." 

This  theme  I  might  have  discussed  at  greater  length,  but  Fodder  is 
so  stomd  in  all  that  relates  to  the  higher  branch  of  monetary  affairs,  that 
I  n^rtit  have  talked  for  an  hour  without  his  comprehenmng  me,  so  I 
^iUully  turned  the  subject,  by  desiring  him  to  keep  close  behind  me,  as 
I  fiuicied  I  knew  bow  Where  we  were.  A  lucky  turning,  in  fact,  had 
broofffat  vB  into  the  Hue  St.  Denis,  a  street  I  remembered  well,  for  in 
happier  days, — 

**  When  love  and  tife  alike  were  new," 

I  had  ofien  visited  it  with  Sir  Henry  Jones  to  purchase  bouquets  of 
artificial  flowers  for  Angelique ;  artificial,  indeed, — like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  love's  young  dreamy  vision,  which,  while  it  passed,  a  fragrance  threw, 
but  \eh  not  a  wredc  behind ! 

Perhi^s  one  cause  of  the  solitude  by  which  we  had  recently  been 
enennfassed,  arose  from  the  hct  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tins  quartier  had  been  enjoying  their  evening  attroupement  (the 
faddonable  word,  now,  for  politi<»d  assemblies  al  fiasco)  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  Forte  St.  Denis.  I  discovered  this  from  a  regicide  (as  the  better 
cider  of  republicans  are  termed)  whom  we  met  running  down  the  street, 
and  who  stopped  as  he  drew  near  us,  literally  for  want  of  breath  to  run 
aoy  further. 

**  Fourquoi  voos  eoorir  mon  homme  ?"  said  I,  with  urbanity. 

^*  Diable !"  he  answered,  panting  and  blowing  like  a  wofarus,  ^^  j'avions 
bean  coniir, — vu  qu*il  y  eut  la  garde  mobile  si  pr^sT' 

^Qo'est  oe  que  c'est  doncT'  1  inquired  with  all  the  calmness  of 
Numa  Fompilius  when  his  beard  was  puicked  in  the  senate  by  an  angry 
Gaul — a  probable  ancestor  of  the  very  man  who  now  stood  before  me. 

^'  n  y  aun  joli  attroupement  1^-bas, — voilll  ce  que  c'est,"  was  the  man's 
r^ly,  **  si  vons  aimez  ces  sortes  de  choses  aUez  voir,^-quant  llmoi,  jeme 
saove.' 

So  saying,  he  again  set  off  scampering  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  cony 
him. 

'^Imake  no  doubt,"  observed  I  to  Fodder,  <^  that  this  man  is  a  special 
messenger,  empfeyed  by  ike  people  to  keep  up  aeoastant  communicattoa 
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with  the  goyernment,  what  in  former  times  would  have  been  called  a 
running  footman,  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Luxembourg.  Come 
along,  Podder,  we  will  have  a  qniet  half-hour  with  the  attroupement  he 
speaks  of,  and  then  go  home  to  bed." 

Podder  was  for  carrying  out  the  last  part  of  the  proposition  at  once, 
but 'I  over-ruled  him,  and  we  ascended  uie  Rue  St  Denis.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  advanced,  the  people  became  more  numerous,  and  as  we  drew 
near  the  top  of  the  street,  we  found  the  crowd  so  dense  that  it  was  not 
idthout  great  difficulty  we  could  make  cmr  way  througk  By  dint,  how- 
ever, of  elbows  and  shoulders,  we  managed  to  accomplish  our  object,  and 
owing  to  my  skill  in  manoeuvring,  succeeded  in  ^ning  admission  to  a 
cefiy  where  we  ascended  to  the  first  floor,  and  had  a  capital  view  of  what 
was  going  on. 

It  was  a  very  lively  and  picturesque  scene,  and  for  costume,  colour,  and 
groupinir,  was  well  worthy  of  being  transferred  to  canvass. 

The  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  c(ife  was  filled  with  a  dark  mass 
of  people,  now  murmuring  ^th  a  low  sound,  like  the  wind  in  a  music- 
shell,  and  then  breaking  out  into  a  hoarse  roar,  like  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  ocean  on  a  rugged  shore.  Here  and  there,  raised  above  the  rest, 
were  orators  with  out-stretched  hands  and  arms,  gesticulating  fiercely, 
and  shrieking  to  the  very  top  of  their  voices,  which  ever  and  anon,  were 
drowned  in  a  deafening  cry  expressive  of  some  strong  popular  sentiment. 
It  was  difficult,  even  for  a  practised  ear,  to  catch  more  than  an  occasional 
word  or  name,  but  certain  repetitions  led  me  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  was  not  looked  upon  by  the  people  with  the 
same  eye  of  affection  aa  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  I  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  occasion. 

*'  He,**  thought  I,  '^  who  would  rule  a  nation  like  this,  must  be  ever 
ready  with  some  new  expedient,  for  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  constant 
to  the  same  thiug  for  more  than  a  month  a^  a  time,  is  to  entertain  but  a 
very  erroneous  notion  of  what  they  are.  There  are  no  people  who  un- 
derstand the  principle  of  the  game  of  cock-shy  better  than  the  French  ; 
their  political  history  is  one  long  illustration  of  the  fact.  Now  an  em- 
peror IS  up,  and  down  he  goes  beneath  a  popular  missile ;  a  king  follows,  and 
meets  with  the  same  fate  ;  first  this  statesman  Ls  knocked  over,  then  that ; 
the  laurelled  hero  of  to-day,  is  the  pilloried  victim  of  to-morrow ;  genius, 
imbecility,  courage,  impudence,  even  rank  cowardice,  and  egregious 
folly,  are  worshipped  by  turns,  and  with  equal  idolatr}^  To  govern  them 
with  security,  their  ruler  must  fully  understand  their  nature,  and  tiien  lay 
it  well  into  them.  He  who  fails  to  do  so  may  as  well  give  up  the  game 
at  once.  I,  for  one,  am  resolved  that  no  half  measures  shall  characterise 
my  proceedings  with  regard  to  them," 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  took  possession  of  my  mind  as  I  beheld,  in ' 
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a  coup  de  main,  I  stepped  out  into  iiie  baloonj,  and  desiring  Podder  to 
give  me  all  the  nlver  he  had  ahout  him  (mj  own  money),  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crowd  by  casting  it  amongst 
them,  accompanying  the  action  by  lond  cries  of  *'  Vive  Jolly  Green  !** 
in  which  Podder  In^y  joined,  and  his  example  (I  am  proud  to  say  so 
as  a  tribute  to  my  penetration)  was  immediately  followed  by  the  mob^ 
who  shouted  to  my  heart*s  content. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  I  threw  myself  into  my  favourite  attitude  (as 
I  was  painted  last  year  for  the  exhibition,  and  am  now  being  engraved), 
with  my  left  hand  on  my  haunch,  and  my  right  projected  to  its  utmost 
extension,  and  prepared  to  harangue  the  multitude. 

"  Citoyenues,"  I  began,  and  I  observed  that  my  eloquence  had  already 
won  the  attention  of  the  fair  sex,  though  I  was  too  stern  a  politician  to 
address  myself  to  them — **  citoyennes,  vous  voyez  moi  ici ;  je  suis  venu  tout- 
droit  pour  marcher  k  gloirel  vous  ^tes  traduits  |^r  has  et  perfides 
hommes" — here  the  uproar  (called  ''sensation"  in  French)  became  ex- 
cessive, and  i  could  hear  people  ask  each  other  who  I  was  who  spoke  so 
boldlj' ;  some  I  am  convinced,  from  the  purity  of  my  accent,  took  me  for 
an  Italian — others  for  a  German  ;  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  lulled  I 
lesomed.  ''  Qucn  a  la  republique  fait  pour  vous  ?  Ne  rieu.  Vous  avez 
DC  pas  argent — vos  poches  sont  k  louer,  vous  ^tes  faits  bruns,  nettoyes 
dehors,  reguli^rement  vendus  en  haut.  Ecoutez  k  quoi  je  dis,  et  vous 
aorez  beaucoup  de  fer-blanc,  beaucoup  de  vercoquin"  (so  I  rendered  tho 
words  '•tin*'  and  "grub,**  as  I  had  noticed  them  in  the  dictionary,, 
anticipating  their  use),  beaucoup  de  toutes  choses.  Mon  nom  est  Jolly 
Green !  Vous  aurez  moi  pour  Empereur.  En  has  la  republique,  et 
batonnez  pour  moi,*'  and  by  way  of  finale,  1  threw  the  last  handful  of 
coin  amongst  the  crowd. 

It  is  amazing  how  easily  an  eloquent  mind  can  guide  a  popular  assem- 
bly :  the  noise  which  was  made  during  my  speech  was  terrific,  yet  not  & 
Sfilable  of  it  evidenUy  was  lost.  A  scramble  ensued  the  instaat  1  had 
Dished,  and  I  noticel,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  that  tiie  money  had 
not  been  thrown  away.  The  fellows  took  off  their  caps  and  hurraed 
with  tremendous  energy,  and  the  word  "  Joligrinne,**  passed  rapidly  from, 
mouth  to  mouth,  rent  the  ur  as  it  flew.  Podder  became  almost  de- 
firious  with  joy  and  brandy,  of  which  I  had  ordered  a  supply  as  soon 
as  we  entered  the  cctfS;  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  moved  by  the  loyalty 
of  my  future  subjects. 

But  while  the  excitement  was  at  the  highest  and  I  was  revelling  in  my 
newly  acquired  popularity,  a  sudden  movement  was  visible  in  the  crowd  and 
cries  of  "  La  Garde  Mobile**  arose,  and  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  tho 
Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  and  perceived  a  number  of  bayonets  coming 
f^tering  down  the  slope. 

''  An  armed  interference  with  the  popular  will,"  I  exclaimed  to  Podder,. 
^now  then  you  shall  see  what  revolutionary  life  is !  Up  with  the  barri- 
cades, as  the  gallant  Meagher  says,  and  appeal  to  the  god  of  battles !  Yea 
my  brave  felbws  *  cried  ^  apostrophising  the  people,  ''  Jolly  Green  will 
once  more  lead  you  to  victory  I" 

Emphatic  and  stirring  as  this  declaration  was,  it  appeared  to  produce 
a  contrary  effect  to  that  which  I  had  intended,  for  before  the  words 
were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  a  retrograde  movement  was  perceptible  in 
the  mass,  and,  as  the  Gctrde  Mobile  fMlranced,  it  scattered  right  aud  left^ 
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disaopearing  thfoagh  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  alone  tlie  oorrefpondiBg^ 
Bouleyard,  and  down  the  sereral  streets  wfaidi  lead  to  the  heart  iji  the 
oitj.  I  have  never  m  n^  life  witnessed  a  movement  so  n^id,  nor  can 
I  conceive  any  parallel  to  it,  save  in  the  panic  at  Waterloo  or  the 
Chartist  scrimaiage  in  Tra^Edgar-sqnave.  The  place  which  a  few 
moments  before  was  filled  with  intK^[»d  repnUicans,  was  now  occupied 
by  citizen  soldiers  of  all  denominatioiis,  who  seeing  their  antagonists 
%  pursued  them  wi^  the  greatest  bravery.  Nor  did  they  content  them- 
selves with  diaiging  the  oat-of?door  fugitives,  hundreds  of  whom  they 
took  prisoners,  but  rushed  into  every  open  house,  seizing  upon  all  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  occurrences,  for  the  latter  could  make  little  or 
no  resistance.  They  did  not  neglect  the  cqfi  in  whidi  Podder  and  I  had 
established  ourselves ;  but  to  my  astonishment  arrested  us  as  we  met  them 
in  descending  the  stairs,  and  before  we  well  knew  where  we  were  we 
found  oursdves  in  the  centre  of  a  compact  body  of  the  Garde  Mobile  and 
were  marched  off  to  the  nearest  guard-hoiise  in  coD^>any  with  soma 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  fiercest  of  the  agitators. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated  with  our  oaptors,  assuring  diem, 
that  I  was  a  fireebom  honest  Briton  ;  a  scowl  was  thdbr  only  reply. 

^'  So  be  it,  then  I"  I  said,  calmly  folding  my  arms,  and  retorting  va^cfa 
them  with  a  withering  look  of  contempt,  *'  I  accept  my  fate!*' 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  I  received  a  blow  behind  from 
the  butt  end  of  a  musket  which  laid  me  at  my  length  on  the  floor  of  <1» 
guard-house  into  which  we  had  been  thus  unceremoniously  bundled. 


TO    MISS    CAMPBELL, 

(niece  of  the  ATTTBOE  of  "  THE  PLEASURES  OF  BOPE/*) 

ON  HER  MABRIAQE. 
Br  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq. 

Oh  Love !  how  beauteous  art  thou,  when  with  faith. 
Sweet  Hope,  and  treaibling  joy  in  Hymen-band 
At  Heaven's  own  Christian  Altar,  hand  in  hand 

With  the  one  lov*d,  meekly  those  words  thou  saith 

That  bind  Thee  to  him  thro'  Life's  pilgrim  path — 
Two  hearts  now  one— to  hail  His  blest  command. 
Who  at  the  nuptial  feast  first  prov'd  in  bland 

And  holy  speech  what  power  Heaven's  pure  love  hatli. 

Lady  I  of  Uiat  high  worth  be  3'ours  the  prize, 
Then  blest  your  choice,  and  you  shall  walk  in  light, 
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I  would  haye  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  he  a  dog  indeed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Chapter  III. 

It  bas  been  said  of  tbe  arcb  enemy  of  mankind,  on  what  authority  we 
know  not,  tbat  be  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  an  extenuating  remark 
tiiat  migbt  be  safely  applied  to  Peter  Crawley,  were  his  character  to  be  in- 
ferred ^m  his  conduct  in  the  last  chapter.  At  the  first  blush  it  might 
^pear  tbat  he  bad  devised  a  base  and  insidious  plot,  supported  by  fidse- 
hood,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  his  friend  and  benefiting  himself. 
Not  altogether  tlius.  He  had  stated  nothing  that  was  not  true,  nothing 
that  be  did  not  himself  firmly  believe.  The  information  received  from 
Iktd  bankers  clerk  bad  been  correctly  reported  ;  his  cousin,  the  railway, 
secretary,  had  strenuously  urged  him  to  buy  shares  ;  the  railway  mania 
was  now  at  its  height ;  and  so  firmly  was  Peter  convinced  of  an  enormous* 
nse  in  price,  should  the  rumoured  amalgamation  occur,  that  he  had  already 
mvested  in  the  speculation  the  whole  of  the  secret  board  which  his  greed: 
and  bis  miserly  nabits  had  enabled  him  to  scrape  together.  This,  how*^ 
ever,  was  but  of  small  amount,  and  it  was  to  extend  the  basis  of  his  opera^' 
tions,  and  thus  to  enlarge  his  profits,  that  he  had  devised  the  neianousr 
scheme,  the  successful  execution  of  which  we  have  just  recorded.  With 
lus  customary  craft  and  selfishness  he  had  inveigled  Pemberton  into  th& 
actual  commission  of  the  felony  ;  for  though  he  really  believed  that  the 
money  might  be  replaced  before  the  fraud  was  discovered,  he  resolved  to 
secure  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  should  that  hope  be  disappointed. 

From  Philip*s  sanguine  and  reckless  temperament  it  might  have  beei> 
diougbt  tbat  the  command  of  more  money  than  lie  had  ever  before  pos- 
sessra,  would  have  tempted  him  to  deeper  riot  and  dissipation.  No  such 
Aing.  Debgbtedas  he  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  immediate  rain  that  had 
thnatened  him,  a  sickness  of  his  spirit  had  succeeded  to  its  intoxication  ; 
his  success  had  not  only  sobered,  but  frightened  him ;  and  instead  of 
phmging  into  any  new  extravagance,  be  watched  with  an  intense  anxiety 
for  me  moment  when  he  might  sell  with  a  sufficient  profit  to  replace  tiid 
money  be  bad  soiniquitously  obtiuned,  and  thus  escape  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  detection. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Diddleham  Junction  with  the  great  and 
wealthy  North-Eastem,  on  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  former,  wa9 
at  length  announced,  and  the  shares  did  run  up  rapidly,  though  by  no 
means  to  such  an  extravagant  price  as  had  been  predicted.  As  soon^ 
bowever,  as  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  realised  to  replace  the  amount  of  the 
c)ieck,  PbiHp,  who  had  fortunately  kept  the  scrip  receipts  in  his  own  poe* 
session,  determined  to  sell  them,  in  the  hope  that  when  he  had  squared 
the  dentist's  account  at  the  banker's,  the  whole  perilous  affair,  of  which  he 
'was  heartily  ashamed,  might  escape  detection. 

During  this  anxious  period,  his  spirits,  imder  the  infiuence  of  any  tem<* 
porary  excitement,  were  as  rampant  as  ever,  for  he  was  naturally  cheerful 
nd  reckless  ;  but  at  other  times  he  could  not  shake  off  a  feeling  of  deep 
dejection.    Far  diffisrent  was  the  mood  of  Crawly,  who,  as  he  watched  the 
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constant  advance  of  the  railway  shares,  and  floated  over  his  antidipated 
profits,  mistrusted  nothing,  and  revelled  in  ihe  looYa  paradise  of  a  thorough 
miser,  specially  flattering  himself  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  position 
he  had  taken,  since,  if  s£  went  well,  he  would  share  the  profits,  while 
Pemberton  alone  would  be  criminaHy  responsible  in  the  event  of  fiailure. 
Nor  was  the  poodle  unaffected  by  this  interval  of  suspense.  From  his 
diminished  playfulness  it  became  evident  that  something  was  proving  on 
his  mind,  and  his  dislike  of  Crawley  now  broke  out  into  open  ammosity. 
His  approach  to  the  door  was  the  signal  for  a  bark  of  furious  defiance, 
and  his  entrance  would  moro  than  once  have  provoked  a  positive  onslaught^ 
had  not  the  bristling  animal  been  called  off  and  pacified  by  his  mastez^ 
when  he  would  betake  himself  to  covert  modes  of  annoyance.  On  one 
occasion  he  jumped  suddenly  on  the  table  at  which  Crawley  was  writings 
upset  the  ink  over  his  trousers,  and  then  resuming  his  place  on  the  floor 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  penitent  whine,  thoui^  thero  is  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  mischief  was  done  of  miJice  arorothought  This  mil 
a{^ar  the  moro  probable  on  our  confessing^  that  when  he  took  refiu^e 
under  the  table,  as  if  conscious  of  his  misconduct,  he  amused  himself  by 
dabbling  in  the  ink  which  had  trickled  to  the  ground,  and  imprinting 
several  very  legible  impressions  of  his  paw  on  his  enemy's  white  cotton 
stookinrs.  Not  did  his  peiseoulion  end  hero.  Stealing  out  after  him, 
fiiien  ue  visitant  went  away,  he  would  follow  at  a  distance  until  he 
leadied  a  wet  mud-heap,  or  overflowing,  gutter,  when  he  rushed  forwards 
frith  a  snarl,  and  made  a  snap  at  Peter's  heels,  which  sent  him  jumping 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  filth,  after  which  expkut  the  author  of  the  mis- 
duef  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  canine  horse-laughter  (if  the  catachresis 
XMty  be  allowed),  and  scampered  back  at  his  utmost  speed. 

Still  the  railway  shares  kept  rising  until  they  reached  the  price  at  which 
Philip  had  determined  to  sell,  when  he  betook  himself  to  a  broker,  and 
delivered  the  scrip  receipts,  requesting  they  might  be  disposed  of  on  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  obtained. 

^^  Diddleham  Junction  ?"  said  the  broker,  **  thero  is  a  brisk  demand, 
and  I  can  sell  them  at  an  advance  on  yesterday's  quotation,  but  th^  must 
be  verified  at  the  ofl&ce  in  Broad  Street  beforo  I  can  offer  them,  tor  you 
1m ve  doubtless  h^ard  that  thero  has  been  a  large  forgery  of  this  scrip, 

*^  Fcnmry !"  exclaimed  Philip,  starting  baick  with  a  look  of  djsanay  ; 
^  I  had  neard  nothing  of  it;  who  has  done  it  ?*' 

^^  The  secretary  of  the  company,  who  has  absconded,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  fled  to  America.  His  name,  if  I  rocollect  rightly,  was  Manna- 
Adke  Crawley.  You  seem  much  alarmed,  sir,  but  I  hope  without  any 
cause,  for  these  may  be  authentic  shares.  However,  we  can  tt^^i^rt^^fp 
the  fact  in  a  few  minutes^  if  you  will  widk  with  me  to  the  office  in  Bsoad 
Steeet." 

With  a  misgiving  and  distrust  that  wero  too  deep  to  find  exprea^on 
ia  words,  Phi^p  walked  to  the  office^  where  his  worst  fears  wero  instantly 
e(mfirmed  ;  the  shares  wero  foi^eries ;  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  on 
which  they  wero  written ;  but  his  informant  j^ve  him  tlie  oonsoIatOEy 
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been  made  the  Tictiin  of  an  infamous  conspbaqr  between  the  two  Craw^ 
leys,  his  hce  crimsoned,  and  he  hurried  off  in  a  towering  rage,  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  Pster,  should  his  guilt  be  made  manifest  Bedconina^ 
faim  out  of  the  ofike,  he  msped  his  arm,  forced  him  up  a  court-yan^ 
and  said,  with  a  Toice  and  look  of  concentrated  scorn, — 

*^  Peter  Crawley !  I  hare  suffered  you  to  be  my  companion ;  I  hava 
treated  you,  lent  you  money,  done  you  eood  offices,  yet  you  must  have 
perceived  that  I  despised  you  all  the  time  as  a  miserable,  niggardly^ 
pitiM  Mow !" 

**  My  dear  Phil.,  what  can  you  mean  by  thus  abusing  me  V* 

**  ADusmg  you !  I  am  paying  you  compliments  ;  for  I  am  now  vehe* 
mently  inchned  to  believe  that  vou  are  a  thief  and  a  villain  ;"  and^  ' 
without  giving  his  scared  companion  time  to  reply,  he  told  him  all  that 
had  occurred  at  the  broker^s  office. 

**  Forgeries  ?"  ejaculated  Crawley,  turning  deadly  pale,<^^  and  Mar* 
tnaduke  fled  to  America  I  But  you  are  only  speaking  of  the  shares 
last  purchased  ;  of  those  bought  on  our  joint  account" 

'^  Of  course  not ;  I  took  those  to  the  office,  and  they  are  all  pro* 
noonoed  utterly  worthless." 

^  That  is  baid  enough,  God  knows,  but  I  feared  you  might  be  alluding 
to  mine,  which  I  bought  some  time  aro :  my  own,  you  know,  dear  Phil. 

^  Don't  call  roe  dear  Phil. ;  you  s^sh  vagabond  !  If  yours  are  not 
abo  forged,  I  shall  not  have  the  smaUest  doubt  that  you  and  your  pre- 
ekfos  cousin  have  conspired  to  defraud  and  ruin  me.     Where  are  they  ?" 

•*  In  my  desk." 

^  €ret  them  instantly  and  accompany  me  to  the  office,  and  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  genuine,  I  snail  know  what  to  conclude  and  how  to  act,  and  I 
forewarn  you  that  I  ^all  not  stand  upon  much  ceremony  in  taking  my 
revenge." 

To  this  threat  its  object  paid  but  little  attention,  having  a  confident 
belief  that  his  own  shares,  which  were  purchased  some  time  previously 
to  the  others,  would  prove  to  be  genuine.  His  prostration,  his  utter 
despair  of  soul,  when  he  learnt  at  the  office  that  these  too  were  forgeries, 
oannot  be  described.  His  knees  smote  one  another,  the  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair,  trembling  all  over  and  ejaculating 
in  a  hoarse  whi^)er — ^^  Ruined  !  ruined !  the  savings  of  years  1  the  sav- 
ings of  years.     I  am  a  beggar-— a  beggar!*' 

"  So  you  were  always,"  said  PMlip^  Intterly,  "  but  you  are  not  a  thief 
and  a  villain  as  I  suspected  ;  only  a  miserable  dupe  like  myself.  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  you,  and  wish  still  more  that  I  may  never  see  yon 
again. 

So  saying,  he  hurried  from  the  office,  jumped  into  a  cab^  and 
was  driven  to  his  lodgings  equally  tormented  by  remorse  for  the  past  and 
apprehensions  for  the  future. 


Chapter  IV. 
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the  consequences  of  his  cnme,  the  rich  dentist,  previously  to  the  purchase 
of  the  house  he  occupied,  sent  for  his  banker's  book,  to  see  how  much 
ready  money  he  could  command,  and  immediately  dtscoyered  the  forgery ^ 
when  the  usual  steps  were  promptly  adopted  for  detecting  the  perpetrator* 
The  numbers  of  the  bank-notes  given  in  discharge  of  the  check  were 
advertised,  payment  was  stopped,  and  the  bankers  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  reward  on  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the  forger,  ^o  sooner 
liad  Philip  seen  this  advertisement  than  he  was  plunged  into  a  black 
despair,  for  he  dared  not  hope,  knowing  the  intensely  sordid  and  selfish 
character  of  his  confederate,  that  he  would  resist  the  double  temptation 
of  screening  himself  and  pocketing  the  reward,  by  turning  informer  and 
procuring  ms  arrest  That  the  wretch  Crawley,  the  ver)*  instigator  of 
his  crime,  should  not  only  become  its  detector  and  avenger,  but  derive 
advantage  from  his  two-fold  villany,  was  a  contingency  that  he  could 
not  contemplate  without  an  indescribable  loathing ;  and  it  was  as  much 
to  baulk  and  baffle  his  anticipated  accuser,  as  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  own  escape  that  he  resolved  on  instant  flight. 

Considering  the  great  consternation  and  bewilderment  of  his  mind,  the 
arrangements  he  made  for  this  purpose  evinced  more  prudence  and  fcMre- 
thought  than  could  have  been  expected.  To  fly  to  the  United  States  was 
his  eventual  object,  but  as  he  knew  that  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
others  who  might  seek  to  arrest  him  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  would  be 
directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  seaport  towns  and  the  steam-packets, 
he  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  some  obscure  place  in  the  country,  and 
lie  perdu  till  the  hue  and  cry  should  in  some  degree  have  abated,  when 
he  might  make  his  way  to  the  coast  with  less  chance  of  detection.  Should 
he  fortunately  succeed  in  this  object,  money  would  be  required  to  pay  his 
passage,  and  as  his  cash  ran  low,  he  lost  no  time  in  pawning  some  of  the 
ornaments  with  which  hb  reckless  prodigality  had  adorned  his  lod^ng,  in 
order,  as  he  pleaded  in  excuse^  that  he  might  deceive  himself  into  the 
belief  of  his  having  a  home.  In  addition  to  expensive  bronzes,  little  in 
accordance  with  hte  dwelling  or  his  means,  he  had  bought  two  musical 
boxes,  urging  that  he  had  got  neither  wife  nor  daughter,  and  that  he  must 
have  somebody  to  sing  to  him  when  he  spent  an  evening  at  home.  Upon 
these  conjugal  and  filial  substitutes,  in  addition  to  his  domestic  bronzes, 
he  raised  sufficient  money  to  relieve  him  from  all  pecuniary  apprehensions, 
at  least  for  the  present.  Disguise  of  some  sort  he  knew  to  be  indispen- 
sable ;  but  what  should  he  assume.  In  conjunction  with  some  members 
of  the  ^^  The  Owls"  club  he  had  been  accustomed  to  get  up  private  thea- 
tricals, generally  selecting  for  himself  the  part  of  a  low  Irishman,  in 
which  character  a  smattering  of  the  brogue  enabled  him  to  obtain  a 
certain  deg^ree  of  success.  Resolving  to  commence  his  wanderings  in  tHs 
capacity  he  purchased  at  an  old  clothes  shop  the  very  shabbiest  suit  he 
could  select,  with  the  intention  of  induing  it  and  stealing  out  of  the  hous? 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark.     His  love  of  masquerading  and  his  spirit  of 
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tnd  bis  final  plans  were  arranged,  he  would  reclaim  his  favourite  and 
make  him  his  companion,  whithersoever  fate  might  lead  him.  Having 
paid  his  rent,  he  informed  his  landlady  that  he  was  called  away  from 
London  by  business  that  might  detain  him  for  sometime,  and  committing 
the  dog  to  her  care,  with  a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  a  thousand  injunctions  to  be  particularly  careful  of  him  and  to 
treat  him  kindly,  he  fondly  embraced  and  consigned  him  to  his  usual 
dormitory.  Weil  might  his  heart  be  heavy,  for  ho  felt  that  he  was 
parting  from  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  world! 

'  Retiring  to  his  own  room  he  invested  himself  in  his  sorry  garb,  secreted 
his  money,  rendered  his  recognition  more  difficult  by  discolouring  his  face, 
«n  art  that  he  had  acquired  as  an  amateur  actor,  and  waiting  till  it  was 
quite  dusk,  stole  down  stairs,  gently  opened  the  door,  and  walked  hastily 
out  noiselessly  along  the  streets,  shrinking  from  every  passenger  and 
from  every  lamp,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  a  felon  escaping  from  justice. 
Specific  destination  he  had  none  ;  hb  thoughts  had  bsen  too  harassing 
to  allow  the<  foundation  of  any  plan  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
assign  any  preferable  locality  to  which  he  should  first  betake  himself,  for 
probable  danger  was  everywhere,  certain  safety  nowhere.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  be  whirled  as  fast  as  possible  from  London,  for  which  purpose  he 
hurried  to  the  nearest  railway  terminus,  where  he  inquired  for  a  parlia- 
mentary tnun,  for  in  any  other  his  mean  habiliments  might  'Cxcite  suspi- 
cion. To  his  great  disappointment,  he  learnt  that  there  would  be  no  cheap 
train  till  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  so  he  procured  an 
humble  lodging  for  the  night,  and  soon  af^er  sunrise  the  next  day  was 
meding  along  the  line  to  Coventry,  for  which  place  he  had  taken  out  a 
ticket  merely  as  a  blind,  intending  to  terminate  his  journey,  or  at  all 
events  to  qmt  the  carriage  at  some  unimportant  station,  whence  he  might 
plunge  into  the  country,  and  trust  to  chance  and  circumstance  for  a 
temporary  hiding-place. 

Chapteb  V. 

'  Great  was  the  relief  to  the  mind  of  Philip  Pemberton  when  he 
found  himself  whirling  away  from  London,  to  which  he  Mattered  himself 
tliat  his  immediate  danger  was  limited  ;  but  this  feeling  of  comparative 
security  was  evanescent.  The  conscience  ^*  that  makes  cowards  of  us 
•11,  **  quickly  filled  him  with  new  apprehensions  ;  the  shadow  of  his  offence 

gursued  him,  conjuring  up  imaginary  forms  of  danger.  At  one  moment 
e  thought  he  saw  the  hateful  Peter  Crawley  in  the  carriage  behind  him, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  convinced  of  his  mistake,  than  a  new  terror  assailed 
him.  Immediately  opposite  to  him  was  seated  a  labourer,  who  after 
ey^Dg  or  appearing  to  eye  him  very  attentively,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
him  in  a  broad  Irish  brogue,  to  which  Philip  made  a  curt  reply  in  the 
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he  struck  into  tbe  adjdning  fields,  ceasbg,  however,  to  limp  when  the 
train  ^sappeared  in  a  l(Hig  cutting. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  mornings  when  the  spring  is  just  ripening^ 
into  summer,  and  a  thin  Uue  haze  indicadve  of  coming  heat,  softens 
without  concealing  the  heauty  of  the  landscape.  No  wonder  that  he 
unconsciously  relaxed  his  pace  that  he  might  enjoy  the  delights  of  a 
scene  which  produced  as  if  hy  magic  a  soothmg  effect  upon  his  troubled 
spirit.  Not  a  single  labomrer  or  wayfurer  was  -visible,  a  solitude  whidk 
solaced  him  with  a  feeling  of  security.  A  light  breeze  gradually  lifting 
up  the  misty  veil  from  the  face  of  nature,  revealed  her  charms  in  all  their 
loveliness,  while  it  wafted  aroimd  a  delicious  incense.  The  lark  sent 
down  lighted  music  upon  the  sunbeams  ;  thrushes  and  blackbirds  were 
warbling  in  the  trees ;  the  white  butterfly,  the  nautilus  of  the  air,  reeled 
to  and  £ro  on  his  devious  voyage,  as  if  intoxicated  with  the  delight  of 
existence  ;  the  roving  bee  buzzed  his  Anacreontic  love-song  as  he  flew 
hither  and  thither  to  kiss  the  lips  of  every  young  and  blooming  flower  ; 
all  was  peace,  beauty,  and  enjoyment,  and  when  Philip  contrasted  the 
pleasureJess  and  anxious  dissipation  of  his  London  career  with  his  present 
sensations,  he  bitterly  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  his  lot  to  reside  for 
ever  amid  such  tranquil  scenes  as  those  that  now  surrounded  him. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  had  revelled  in  Nature^s  g^ifts  and  graces  with 
all  the  entrancement  of  an  inuocent  man,  but  anon  the  recollection  of 
his  crime  came  to  haunt  him  and  he  again  hurried  forward,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  a  safe  hiding-place  in  which  to  lie  immured  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  haunts  of  man.  Whither  he  was  going  he  knew  not,  but  he 
pressed  forward  for  several  hours  until  he  found  himself  in  a  sequestered 
winding  lane,  the  hedges  of  which  were  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  hazel^ 
woodbine,  and  wild  roses,  rocking  themselves  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 
Here  and  there  a  sturdy  oak  shaded  the  lane  with  its  lighter  branches, 
while  its  angular  and  sinewy  boughs  of  higher  growth  seemed  to  be 
squaring  their  elbows  as  if  to  defy  the  intruders  who  should  venting  to 
trespass  on  that  sylvan  recess.  At  intervals  a  shallow  rivulet  crossed  the 
lane,  a  few  large  stepping-stones  being  the  only  bridge  by  which  way- 
farers were  enabled  to  cross  it,  whence  our  wanderer  drew  the  welcome 
inference  that  the  whole  district  was  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Finally  the  lane  opened  on  the  right,  the  rivulet  was  collected  into  a 
Ion?  pond,  by  the  side  of  which  were  a  range  of  pits,  and  the  customary 
buildings  of  a  tan  yard,  communicating  with  the  road  by  a  spring  gate* 
Over  this  was  leaning  a  burly-looking  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouthy 
who  nodding  to  Philip  as  he  came  up,  said, — 

"  Good  day,  friend,  good  day  !  "What !  you  come  from  the  *  Cricketers,* 
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No  difficulties  being  made  upon  this  score,  Philip  was  eomged  as  a 
Uper,  and  in  a  few  minutes  aflier  the  yerbal  contract  had  been  made^ 
he  was  busHy  employed  in  wheeling  hides  to  the  smoke-house. 

Hard  and  unsavoury  as  was  his  work,  the  novelty  and  strangeneM 
of  his  situation  reconciled  him  to  his  new  duties,  and  when  he  found* 
after  a  few  days*  service,  that  the  discolorations  of  his  ^^ress  had  givea 
him  the  i^pearance  of  a  regular  tanner,  be  cong^tulated  himself  oa 
the  hicky  chance  that  had  procured  his  engagement,  and  his  spirit  rose 
with  the  increasing  conviction  of  his  security.  That  fascination  of 
manner  which  had  even  won  over  some  of  his  creditors  to  befriend  lamy 
was  now  successfully  exerted  to  secure  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  work- 
men^ whom  he  delighted  with  his  pranks,  his  jokes,  and  the  Irish  songtf 
which  he  had  learnt  in  his  private  theatricals*  * 

A  fortnight  had  been  thus  passed ;  it  was  Saturday  afternoon  ;  the 
tanner  had  gone  to  the  market  town ;  the  men  had  betaken  themselves 
to  the  "  Cricketers'*  to  enjoy  their  half -holiday,  and  Philip  was  sitting  on 
^be  gate  considering  how  he  mieht  best  make  his  way  to  the  coast  and 
procure  a  passage  to  America,  when  a  man,  whose  stealthy  approadi  he 
had  not  heard,  startled  him  by  suddenly  stopping  and  saying, 

**  Warm  weather,  master ;  nice  time  for  the  hay,  ar'n't  it  ?  Well,  and 
80  yon  ha'  got  a  stranger  among  you,  I  hear." 

Gmlt  is  quick  of  apprehension,  and  something  in  the  questioner*s  ap« 
pearance  having  already  excited  I^iHp's  suspicion,  he  replied  in  ma 
broadest  brogue,  with  an  assumed  composure,  **  Is  it  a  stranger  you  want? 
Divil  a  one  here  or  hereabouts  beknownst  to  me." 

^^  Has  any  one  come  recently  to  lodge  with  your  master  ?" 

**  Faith,  it's  queer  lodging  he'd  get  here,  with  a  roof  that  won't  howld 
water,  and  the  smell  of  the  tan,  and  the  smoke  of  the  skius.  Barring 
he  was  a  rat,  FU  go  bail  that  no  man  would  come  here  for  a  lodging." 

'^  And  have  you  no  new  hand  of  any  sort  on  the  premises ;  no  one  that 
may  have  been  engaged  about  a  fortnight  ago  ?" 

Philip's  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  for  he  now  clearly  saw  that  the  in- 
quiries pointed  to  himself,  but  with  a  surprising  presence  of  mind,  he 
kicked  his  heels  carelessly  against  the  gate  and  replied,  '^By  my  soul, 
then  it's  me  my  own  sel^  Paddy  Cavan  of  Connaught,  that's  tne  last 
fellow  ever  was  hired  at  this  same,  and  I've  been  here  a  houl  year  next 
month.     Better  luck  to  me  another  time,  say  I." 

The  speaker's  appearance,  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  had  stained 
his  feoe,  and  purposely  discoloured  and  splashed  his  dress,  seemine  to 
give  abundant  support  to  his  averment^  the  stranger  paused  and  utea 
added — 

*'  Yet  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rascal  must  be  lurking 
about  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Have  you  noticed  any 
travellers  or  wayfarers  passing  the  tannery  of  late  that  might  answer  to 
thefoUowing  description."  
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jelf-possesdioB,  that  he  exolauned  with  a  half  whistle  '^  Whetigh !  A 
Jiundred  pounds !  Let  me  go  wid  ye,  and  if  we  nab  the  spalpeen  well  go 
snacks  in  the  prize  money.  Ah  now,  my  jewel,  make  me  your  partner, 
and  rU  pitch  the  tannery  to  ould  Nid^" 

Paying  no  attention  to  this  proposal,  the  man  paused  awhile,  as  if  in 
consideration,  returned  the  hand-bill  to  his  pocket,  and  then  walked 
rapidly  away  without  further  remark. 

'  ^<  lie  hi^  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  '  Cricketers/  "*  thought  Philip  to 
himself  ;* ''  when  he  mentions  that  the  felon  left  London  a  fortnight  ago, 
^e  precise  time  of  my  arrival  here,  the  game  is  all  up  with  me  ;  there  is 
4iot  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  luckily  there  is  not  a  soul  upon  the  premises 
to  mark  the  direction  of  my  flight."  No  sooner  was  his  decision  formed 
than  it  was  executed,  and  our  fugitive  was  presently  speeding  towards  an 
adjacent  wood,  which  offered  the  most  immediate  concealment  from 
observation.  Through  this  he  fled,  making  for  the  copses  and  thickets  of 
the  low  country  beyond  it,  avoiding  the  open  fields  and  hurrying  forwards 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  tangled  nature  of  the  country  would  allow. 
That  there  was  a  railroad  station  in  the  direction  he  had  taken  he  was 
well  aware,  though  he  did  not  know  its  precise  locality,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  make  inquiry  even  at  the  few  lone  cottages  that  ne  occasionally 
passed.  To  his  great  delight  he  at  length  saw  a  column  of  steam  fuming 
upwards,  as  if  from  a  stationary  engine,  and  shaped  his  course  towards  it 
with  the  energy  of  newly  born  hope. 


HELEN     M AGORE! 

X. 

Ye  may  boast  as  ye  will  of  your  Hoiiris  and  Graces, 

The  poet  may  rave  of  their  charms  by  the  score. 
But  the  neatest  of  figures,  and  fairest  of  faces, 

Can  only  belong  to  sweet  Helen  Magorel 
II. 
Deny  it  who  will,  but  the  least  of  her  glances 

Would  soon  teach  the  rebel  to  doubt  them  no  more ; 
And  make  him  a  captive,  despite  of  his  fancies, 

Enchain*d  by  the  eyes  of  fair  Helen  Magore ! 
III. 
She  smiles  so  bewitching,  that  faith!  it  were  madness, 

To  bridle  the  heart  like  a  hermit  of  yore  ; 
For  fairly  'twould  run  in  the  height  of  its  gladness. 

Across  the  wide  world  for  dear  Helen  Magore  1 

IV. 

And  then  when  she  speaks — but  ye  Muses  befriend  mc, 
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THE    ACTRESS'S    BOUDOIR. 

BT  CHARLES  HERVET^  ESQ. 

^  Madame  est-elle  de  retoar,  Julie  ?" 

''  Oui,  monsieur,  elle  vous  attend ;"  was  the  reply  of  a  neatly  dressed, 
middle-aged  bonne  to  her  interrogator,  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
wlus  after  divesting  himself  of  his  cloak,  the  exterior  of  which  bore  evi* 
dent  traces  of  the  thick  November  night-fog  to  which  it  had  been  recently 
exposed,  was  forthwith  ushered  into  a  small  but  luxuriously  furnished 
boudoir,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Mademoiselle  Leonie,  one  of  the 
prettiest  ingenues  in  Paris. 

•*  Te  voil^  Arthur,  enfin !"  was  the  familiar  welcome  which  greeted 
him  as  he  entered ;  '*  it  is  nearly  eleven,  and  I  feared  my  note  had  not 
reached  you.  That  tiresome  regisseur  insisted  this  morning  on  my  play- 
ing two  pieces  after  rehearsing  six  hours !  Merci !  Such  work  may  do 

very  well  for  Madame ,  or  Mademoiselle  ,  but  not  for  me,  and 

I  told  him  so  pretty  plainly.  He  threatened  me  with  an  amende,  and  I 
laughed  in  his  face.  Why,  would  you  believe  it?  1  have  been  regularly 
fined  ten  francs  a  day  for  the  last  week,  simply  because  I  invariably  keep 
them  all  waiting  an  hour  or  so  at*,  the  rehearsal.  Que  voulez-vous  ?  II 
faut  bien  d^jeiioer,  n*est-ce  pas  ?*' 

Arthur's  only  reply  was  a  very  affectionate  embrace,  of  which  we  take 
advantage  brietiy  to  describe  the  locale  of  our  story.  We  have  already 
said  that  this  was  a  small  room,  just  such  a  one,  in  fact,  as  French 
actresses  delight  in  ;  not  remarkably  lofty  (L^onie*s  apartment  being  an 
entresol),  but  contuning,  nevertheless,  more  furniture,  useful  and  useless 
(the  latter  predominating),  than  would  have  served  for  the  fitting-up  of  a 
tolerably  spacious  drawing-room.  The  doors  were  hune  with  portieres 
of  the  richest  damask,  the  carpet  was  of  the  softest  Aubusson,  and  die 
walls  were  covered  with  some  dozen  or  fifteen  portraits,  mostly  of  the 
fiur  actress  herself,  in  every  variety  of  style,  and  bearing  among  other 
ngnatures  those  of  Dubufe,  Mliller,  and  Leon  Noel:  a  bust  and  a 
statuette  (on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  *^  Hommage  k  Mademoiselle 
Ltonie,")  and  which  were  respectively  placed  on  a  scagliola  pedestal  and 
on  a  small  gilt  console  attached  to  the  wall,  completed  the  theatrical 
embellishments  of  the  room,  which  was  still  further  crowded  with  tables 
and  gu^ridons  laden  with  Sevres  china,  buhl  cabinets,  in  one  of  which 
reposed  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols  and  a  handsome  Turkish  pipe, 
fanteuils  and  berg^res  in  profusion,  and  a  cage  full  of  bright-plumaged 
birds,  newly  arrived  from  Havre. 

The  owner  of  all  these  marvels  was  a  young  and  lively  brunette,  whose 
fece  and  figure  were  equally  prepossessing.  Her  eyes  were  small  but 
sparkling,  her  nose  slightly  retrouss^  imparted  an  additional  piquancy  to 
her  countenance,  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of  her  teeth  bore  unqualified 
testimony  to  her  sparing  use  of  pralines  and  petits  gateaux.  Her  figure 
was  slightly  but  symmetrically  formed,  and  there  was  a  playful  coquetry 
in  her  manner  wliich  betrayed,  but  by  no  means  unpleasantly,  her  own 
perfect  consciousness  that  the  epithets  duly  addressed  to  her  of  ravissante, 
^elieimise,  and  the  half  hundred  other  admiring  expletives  with  which 
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the  French  language  abounds,  were  fuUy  and  faiAy  merited.  Of  starling 
dramatic  talent  she  possessed  little  or  none  ;  but  her  smile  was  so  very 
fascinating,  her  geniillesse  so  tctj  engaging,  that  the  feuilletonistesy 
unwilling  to  break  so  pretty  a  butterfly  on  their  critical  wheel,  shut  their 
eyes  to  her  defects  as  an  actress,  or,  looking  in  her  bright  and  sunny  &ee^ 
&rgot  them  all. 

In  other  respects  L^nie  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  her  cama« 
nudes ;  she  had  contrived  by  the  potent  spell  of  her  charms  to  ensnare  in 
her  toils  the  Comte  de  Chersikoff,  a  wealthy  Russian,  whose  munificenee 
had  taken  and  furnished  for  her  the  costly  apartment  in  the  Rue  Laflfitte 
in  which  she  dwelt,  and  for  whom  she  had  given  up,  without  a  sigh,  all 
her  other  admirers,  with  one  single  exception,  M.  Arthur  de  Blangis,  a 
poor  but  well-bom  cadet  de  fanmle,  who  has  been  already  introduced  to 
our  readers. 

^*  £t  ton  Russe  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  negligently,  after  helping 
himself  to  some  p&te  de  foie  gras  and  a  glass  of  Chambertin. 

"  Ah !  le  cher  homme  !*'  replied  L^onie  ;  ^^  I  never  can  think  of  him 
mthout  laughing.  Fancy  his  sitting  night  after  night  bolt  upright  in 
his  stall,  horribly  ennnye,  as  who  would  not  be  after  seeing  the  same 
piece  (and  such  a  piece  !)  a  dozen  times,  but  nevertheless  not  lodne  a 
syllable  of  what  I  say,  nor  once  removing  his  lorgnon  from  his  eye  while 
I  am  on  the  stage  !  Was  there  ever  such  devotion  ?  Figure-toi,  he  was 
here  this  afternoon  and  gave  me  a  long  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  my 
looking  at  any  one  but  him  in  the  theatre,  as  if  I  could  keep  my  eyes 
fixed  on  his  solemn  face  all  night.  Du  reste,  he  is  as  jealous  as  a 
tiger." 

"  L'affireux  Cosaque  !**  murmured  Arthur. 

''  Luckily,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  a  ball  at  the  Austrian  embassy  this 
evening,  and  when  his  carriage  once  gets  into  the  file  he  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  us.  Julie,  ma  fille,'*  continued  Leonie,  addressing  her  bonne, 
who,  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  miniature  gong,  at  this  moment 
entered  the  room.  ''Take  away  these  things  and  bring  some  ciga-* 
pettes." 

Hardly  were  the  remains  of  the  supper  removed  when  a  loud  ring  was 
heard  at  the  door. 

^'  O^sst  lui !"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  ingenue.  ''  No  one  else  would 
come  at  this  hour.  What  can  he  want  ?  et  Arthur,  mon  Dieu  !  ou  Id 
cacher.  Ah  I  the  balcony !  he  will  never  think  of  looking  there.  Vitey 
vite,  never  mind  the  rain.  Et  toi,  Julie,  cache  le  manteau,  et  ouvre  an 
Boyard!" 

A  minute  after  the  stately  Russian  entered  the  boudoir,  his  naturally 
grave  countenance  wearing  a  more  than  usually  solemn  expression. 

'^  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  casting  a  scrutinising  glance  round  the  room; 
**  you  are  not  alone." 

«*  My  dear  Count *" 
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^  I  do  not  imderataiid  yoa ;  ah  si,  one  of  my  camarades,  the  soas* 
r^giaaeary  has  heen  hwe  with  a  message  from  the  managar,  bvit  he  wend 
wmvf  immediatdj  after  he  had  delirered  it." 

^'  That  camiot  he,"  rejoined  the  RussiaD,  '<  for  the  porter  has  Bever  let 
him  oat. 

^'  Mais  enfin/'  remcmstrated  the  &ir,  hat  fedse  ing^nae^  ^'  if  you  will  no4 
hefiere  me,  saib^r  yourself." 

'^  I  intend  to  ao  so,  mademoiselle,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  the  Boyard^ 
candle  in  hand,  commenced  a  minute  inspection  of  the  localities.  Boudoir, 
salcm,  hed-room,  dining-room,  ante-chamb^,  and  kitdien,  were  ea^  m. 
tun  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  hut  in  vain ;  notfaai^  waa 
diseorered  to  warrant  the  suspicions  of  the  angry  Musoovito  ;  even  the 
doak,  which  might  otherwise  have  told  a  very  sig^ficant  tale,  having 
been  carefbUy  stowed  away  by  the  prudent  Julie  in  her  mistress's  ward- 
robe. 

His  investigation  finished,  the  Russian  began  to  entertain  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  he  had  so  recklessly  made  against 
U  dame  de  ses  pens^,  and  the  imperturbable  calmness  with  whidi 
Leonie  witnessed  his  researches  tended  greatly  to  convince  him  of  her 
innocence.  Not  for  a  moment  imagining  that  the  individual  of  whom  he 
was  in  quest  could  by  any  possibility  have  taken  refuge  on  the  balcony^ 
or,  perhaps,  forgetting  that  there  was  a  balcony  to  the  apartment,  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  more  than  a  very  cursory  view  behind  the 
TOidow-curtain,  while  the  night  was  sufficiently  wet  and  stormy  at  once 
to  banish  the  idea  (if  such  had  ever  entered  his  head)  of  any  one  being  so 
weather-proof  as  to  brave  the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  cold  cutting  wind 
wbich  poured  and  blew  without  intermission. 

"Eh  bien!"  said  he,  trying  to  force  a  smile,  "I  fear  I  have  been 
radier  hasty.     Do  you  forgive  me  ?" 

**  Par  ezemplel"  replied  Leonie,  "you  do  not  deserve  forgiveness  after 
treating  me  thus.  What  have  I  done,  mon  Dieu,  to  deserve  such  accu- 
sations !  Is  this  the  reward  of  my  affection  ?  Oh !  c'est  trop  fort!"  and 
^  artful  syren,  seeing  she  had  the  game  in  her  own  hands,  began  to  soh 
and  moan  in  a  most  heart-rending  manner. 

'*  Leonie,  ma  ch^re  petite  L6onie,"  cried  the  unfortunate  Russian,  who 
by  tins  time  had  become  completely  ashamed  of  his  suspicions,  '^  pardon 
me,  I  implore  you.  My  love  for  you  is  such  that  I  am  jeidous  of  my  owil 
shadow.     Aliens,  soyez  gentille  V* 

A  fresh  burst  of  lamentations  was  Leonie's  only  r^ly. 

^  Eooutez,  Leonie,  you  remember  the  diamond  and  opal  bracelet  you 
admired  the  other  day  at  Fossin's  (here  the  sobs  became  a  Httle  less  vio- 
lent). WeU,  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  Will  you  let  me  try  it  on? 
There,"  continued  ChersikofF,  "see  how  admirably  it  fits  you." 

The  ingenue,  whose  &ce  was  still  partially  shrouded  by  her  handker- 
chief to(Mc  a  sly  peep  at  the  bracelet.  Apparently,  the  coup  d'oeil  was 
satisfiEu;tory,  for  the  sobs  entirely  ceased,  and  sometning  not  very  unlike  a 
smile  stole  gradually  over  her  charming  countenance. 

"  Eh,  bien !  vilain  jalouz,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Beyond  my  hopes,"  exclaimed  the  Boyard,  kissing  with  rapture  the 
tempting  littie  hand  coquettishly  held  out  to  him. 

*'  Then  leave  me,"  rejoined  L6onie,  "  I  want  repose.  The  emotion  has 
been  too  much  for  me.     A  domain." 
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•  "A  demain  !"  rejoined  her  now  delighted  adorer,  vrbo,  however,  had 
no  sooner  quitted  the  presence  of  the  fair  actress  and  descended  the  stairs^ 
than  he  commenced  upbraiding  the  unlucky  concierge  for  deceiving  him. 

"  Mais,  Monsieur  le  Comte — " 

"  Tais-toi,  imbecile !  to  tell  me  that  the  young  man  was  in  Mademoi- 
selle Leonie's  apartment,  when  you  let  him  out  yourself.** 

*'  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Comte,   I  did  not  let  him  out,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  one  but  me  in  the  loge  to-night,  he  must  be  up-stairs  still.*' 
.    '^  Comment  ?**  cried  the  exasperated  Russian,  <<  when  I  have  examined 
every  hole  and  comer  of  the  apartment  myself." 

•*  Perhaps  monsieur  forgot  the  balcony/'  suggested  the  porter. 
'  "  The  balcony,"  repeated  Chersikoff,  mechanically.  "  The  balcony  I 
en  effet !"  and  without  saying  another  word,  he  darted  once  more  up  the 
staircase,  and  rang  violently  at  Leonie's  door.  Pushing  rudely  by  JuUey 
and  snatching  the  candle  sne  held  in  her  hand,  he  immediately  made  his 
way  to  the  boudoir,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  his  lady-love,  who 
was  still  sitting  where  he  had  \eh  her,  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  opened 
the  window. 

**  Personne  !"  he  muttered  ;  "the  scoundrel  shall  suflPer  for  this.  Not 
one  sou  shall  he  have  from  me  on  New  Years  day.  Pardon,  ma  cherie,'* 
continued  the  Russian,  addressing  himself  rather  confusedly  to  L6onie, 
••  but  I  wished— that  is,  I—" 

•*  Say  no  more,  Count,"  replied  the  ingenue ;  "I  see  how  it  is,  a  slight 
return  of  your  jealous  tit,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  You  will  think  better  of  me  some 
day.     Good  night." 

And,  unwilling  perhaps  to  prolong  the  scene,  Leonie,  with  a  grave 
courtesy,  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  Count  to  his  own  reflections. 
'    In  another  moment  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

•*  Too  late,  monsieur,**  exclaimed  the  porter,  who  was  evidently  on  the 
i¥atch  for  him  ;  *'  hardly  a  minute  after  you  had  ascended  the  principal 
staircase,  I  pulled  the  cordon  for  the  young  gentleman,  who  slipped  down 
the  escalier  de  service,  dripping  like  a  drowned  rat." 
'  This  time,  however,  the  Russian's  conHdence  in  his  Leonie's  fidelity 
was  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  very  plausible  argu- 
ment of  the  old  Cerberus,  he  strode  haughtily  to  his  carriage. 

"Has  any  one  come  out  of  this  house  since  1  have  been  in  it  ?"  asked 
he  of  his  coachman. 

"  I  have  seen  nobody,"  replied  Jehu,  who  had  been  indulging  in  a 
sound  nap  ever  since  his  master  had  left  him. 

"  Oh,  les  concierges,  les  concierges !"  muttered  the  Count  while  on  his 
"way  to  the  Grammont  club  ;  '*  quelle  race  detestable !" 

"Oh,  les  femmes,  les  femmes  !"  ejaculated  the  porter,  putting  out  his 
lamp,  "  quel  bonheur  d'etre  encore  jargon  1" 
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A  STORY  OF  PARIS  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF   **  CHAKTILLY,"  &C. 

Chapteb  XI. 

PAQUEBETTe's  debut — THE  LAST  GARLAND. 

"  The  departnre  of  Louis  wrought  but  little  change  in  Paquerette.  Sh« 
had  ever  been  remarkable  for  her  quiet,  melancholy  demeanour,  and 
therefore  her  love  of  solitude  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  now.  She 
seemed,  however,  suddenly  to  have  thrown  all  the  enthusiasm  which  she  had 
so  long  expended  upon  her  love  for  Louis  into  her  profession,  and  laboured 
with  such  unceasing  perseverance,  that  at  the  ensuing  concours  she  shone 
forth  the  very  first  pupil  of  her  class  and  became  the  idol  and  the  pride  of 
the  professor  who  conducted  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  little  family  had  sud- 
denly become  the  especial  care  of  Providence ;  for,  stimulated  by  the 
natural  vivacity  whicn  despite  of  poor  Paquerette's  reserve  and  uttec 
abhorrence  of  any  thing  in  the  least  resembling  display,  Melanie  also 
grew  more  grave  and  studious,  and  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  old  Fran- 
^oise,  was  pronounced  the  most  expert  warbler  of  roulades  and  flouiishes, 
that  had  been  heard  for  some  time.  Fortune  began  to  smile  upon  the 
trio — the  days  of  loneliness  and  obscurity  were  passed,  and  the  future 
fleemed  to  brighten  with  each  hour.  But  Paquerette  could  never  be 
induced  to  forsake  her  lonely  and  desolate  chamber  beneath  the  roof.  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  it,  for  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to 
discard  all  memories  of  Louis,  which  might  tend  to  encourage  the  morUd 
melancholy  which  I  was  for  ever  fearing  would  in  the  end  seize  upon  hee 
mind.  But  she  told  me  frankly  that  she  loved  the  little  chamber  because 
it  reminded  her  for  ever  of  her  first  interview  with  Louis,  and  that  she 
loved  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  casement  and  to  gaze  over  the  parapet  where 
she  had  been  used  to  kneel  at  mom  and  evening  time.  Even  when,  in 
the  course  of  alterations  and  embellishments  which  the  old  hotel  shortly 
underwent,  the  parapet  was  lowered  would  she  breathe  her  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  at  the  open  casement  as  though  he  were  still  kneeling  there  and 
could  answer  by  his  low  chant  to  her  holy  orisons. 

"  Time  passed  on.  Communications  from  the  army?  at  all  times  irre- 
gular and  uncertain,  seemed  to  us,  who  waited,  at  nnt,  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  hear  from  Louis,  to  be  tedious  beyond  endurance.  At  length, 
a  letter  came.  It  was  warm  and  passionate.  I  could  judge  of  that  by 
the  tears  and  blushes  to  which  its  perusal  gave  birth.  This  was  followed 
by  others  at  rare  intervals  ;  but  I  soon  remarked  that  they  produced  no 
other  effect  than  a  brow  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  and  a  day  of  more 
ardent  and  diligent  study. 

**  The  good  old  professor  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  hw  progress, 
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old  man  had  heard  her  story  from  Fran^oise,  and  had  hegun  to  fancy  that  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  gentle  hlood  which  flowed  in  her  veins  that  made  her  so 
different  in  all  things  to  the  herd  hj  which  she  was  surrounded,  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  utmost  to  stand  hetween  her  and  the  miserable  fate 
which  must  surely  overtake  her  if  lefi  without  protection. 

'^  An  occasion  offered  itself  sooner  than  could  possibly,  in  all  human 
wisdom,  have  been  anticipated.  A  grand  opera  of  Sesueur's  had  been 
put  in  rehearsal,  and  had  been  performing  with  considerable  success  when 
the  fair  artiste  who  took  the  second  part,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a 
violent  migrame  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  manage  to  allow  her  to  in- 
troduce her  £ivourite  bravura  into  her  very  g^ve  and  melancholy  r61e. 
The  lady*s  double  happened  to  be  gone  to  a  dmer  sur  Fkerbe,  at  Men- 
don.  Every  effort  to  recall  her  by  courier  and  express  was  useless ;  every 
body  knows  that  these  dinert  sur  Vherbe  always  last  till  the  monow 
night.  No  one  of  the  theatre  was  to  be  found  sufficiently  cm  fait  to  the 
part,  to  undertake  it  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  the  manager,  in  his  despair, 
seat  to  the  Conservatoire.  Dear  old  C.  instantly  flew  to  Paquerette 
bringing  with  him  the  manager  himself  who  came  laden  with  promises 
«£  many  ^ood  things  should  she  consent  even  to  try  to  execute  the  pari 
«ven  for  that  one  n^;fat. 

'^  Paquerette  mused  for  a  moment,  at  this  sudden  request.     A  ray  of 

Sht  seemed  to  glide  over  her  features,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
10  knew  so  well  her  bashfulness  and  gentle  modesty,  she  answered  at 
eoee,  that  she  would  do  her  best  to  justify  the  preference  which  the  in- 
dttlsenoe  of  her  kind  professor  had  accorded  her,  that  she  had,  zealously 
Studied  the  part,  and  that  she  would  ex^rt  herself  to  die  utmost. 

^  There  was  Uttle  or  no  time  for  repetition,  but  the  prima  donna,  with 
whom  Paquerette  was  to  perform,  was  a  clever  and  an  amiable  woman, 
and  gave  her  every  assistance  which  her  long  habit  of  the  stage  and  great 
talent  rendered  her  so  capable  of  doing.  The  part  which  Paquerette  had 
to  perform  was,  to  be  sure,  but  a  trifling  one,  and  in  no  wise  even  neces- 
sarv  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  there  was  one  du^  with  the  prima  donna 
which,  being,  it  appears,  a  most  beautiful  composition,  always  attracted 
attention,  and  was  generally  encored.  It  so  happened,  that  this  very  duet 
had  always  been  a  favourite  study  of  Paquerette^s,  and  she  was  fortunate 
that  it  should  thus  have  been  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  sung  that  night. 

''  You  can  imagine  my  feelinffs  as  the  evening  drew  near  and  the  hour 
anproaehed  nHiich  was  to  decide  the  orphan's  future  £Ekte.  Paquerette 
alone  remained  calm  amidst  our  agitation,  and  yet  once  or  twice  I  fEUMsed 
that  her  gentle  blood  was  in  revolt  at  the  thought  of  what  she  was  about 
to  undertake,  for  the  prejudice  against  persons  of  her  calling  was  even 
ftrengjer  at  that  period  than  now,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  roite  of  her 
courage  and  her  consciousness  of  talent  there  were  moments  auring  that 
day,  when  she  would  rather,  could  she  have  chosen,  have  .been  the  veriest 
drudge  of  a  household  than  the  thing  she  was  about  to  become. 

^'  The  piece  was  acted,  and  the  part  usually  played  hy  Mademoisdie  L., 
tile  contralto  of  theatre,  was  taken  by  Paquerette.  She  was  ill  attired 
and  awkwardly  arranged,  and  her  conung  on  was  unnoticed  by  the  public 
The  very  name  of  the  ordinary  performer  of  the  character  had  been  left  npon 
the  play  bills,  and  but  few  observed  as  the  poor  maiden  advanced  ctHifuaed 
and  trembling  to  the  foot-lights  that  the  actress  was  any  other  than 
she  whom  thev  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  see,  while  the  rest  laughed 
outright  and  declared  that  L's  fancy  for  playing  timidity  that  night  was 
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•xoellently  well  ksept  ixp,  and  did  her  great  credit,  showiog  that  although 
h&[  singing  was  hut  medioore  yet  npon  a  pinch,  she  might  be  farooght  im 
mike  a  most  capital  actress.  I  was  told  that  the  few  first  notes  of  JnM]ae« 
lette's  sad  reoitatiTO  were  scaroely  listttoed  to.  Thoee  who  had  become 
aware,  through  the  medium  of  opera  glasses,  that  the  performer  was  % 
new  girl,  pale,  and  delicate,  and  awkward,  too,  folded  their  arms,  and 
prepared  to  endure  the  infliction  with  all  the  patience  possible  ;  while  those 
who  still  believed  that  they  were  about  to  listen  to  the  somewhat  tooA, 
{hough  full  and  vigorous  tones  of  L.,  wmdered  what  new  imlne  die  had 
taken  into  her  heao,  and  which  it  was  of  the  dandies  in  her  train,  wh* 
had  declared  that  timid  looks  and  £Edtering  tones  would  become  her  for 
a  diange. 

'*  At  last  came  the  £&mons  duet,  it  was  the  concluding  morceau  of  the 
opera,  and  it  was  certainly  a  deep  and  splendid  composition,  all  joy  and 
light-hearted  carolling  mr  the  prima  donna,  hut  telling  of  darkness 
and  despair,  and  unrewarded  lore  for  her  companion.  The  prima  donna  it 
was  who  commenced :  she  executed  her  part  as  usual  with  ail  the  gay  and 
easy  warbling  of  the  ioyous  uncaged  nightingale,  and  as  usual  was  rewarded 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  stansa  with  hearty  and  deafening  apjdause.  Poor 
Paquerette  had  got  half  through  A^sok>  ere  the  noise  had  sulisided,  andhei 
first  notes  had  fsJlen  totally  unheard,  but  those  rich  low  tones  were  not  long 
in  finding  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  present^  and  when  at  length  they 
sank  lower  and  lower  until  they  ended  in  a  faint  deep  sob  of  anguish  and 
despur,  the  silence  remained  unbroken  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  low 
murmur  arose — a  few  slight  bursts  of  applause  which  were,  howereiv 
speedily  checked  by  the  protracted  **lckui*'  of  those  around  as  the  two  voicei 
swelled  togeUier,  maintaining  in  the  music  the  characteristics  of  eadi ; 
Paquerette's  simple  long-sustained,  heart-rending  notes  failing  amid  the 
graoefol  and  joyous  carolling  of  the  prima  donna,  like  the  waDine  voices 
which  were  heard  of  old  at  the  gate  of  the  brid^pnoom  amid  toe  glad 
chorus  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  bade  the  revellers  rdoioe  while  yet  they 
might  ere  the  time  arrived  when  they  should  mourn  that  life  should  be  so 
short,  and  yet  the  hours  oi  each  day  so  long.  They  say  that  the  effect 
was  sublime,  and  that  such  was  the  intense  uid  breathless  delight  of  the 
audience,  that  the  silence  was  unbroken,  for  a  few  moments,  even  when 
all  was  concluded  and  the  curtain  had  half  fallen,  before  the  faint  cheer 
uttered  by  him  who  first  awoke  from  the  entrancing  thrill  was  echoed  and 
re-echoed  until  mingling  with  the  cries  of  *  bis*  it  rose  to  a  deafening 
clamour.  Again  was*it  sung,  and  the  second  time  with  even  more  effeei 
than  the  first,  and  when  it  was  over  the  applause  was  tremendous.  Of 
course  the  donna  was  called  for,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold  the 
uninitiated  consulting  with  grave  feces,  the  playbills,  and  shake  their  heads 
ia  embarrasment  as  to  who  the  second  singer  could  possibly  be,  for  evsA 
the  most  unpractised  had  heard  sufficient  to  be  sore  that  it  oofu&d  not 
he  L.  They  knew  not,  therefore,  for  whom  to  call,  but  as  the  curtain 
rose  again  the  prima  doon&  was  seen  generously  struggling  to  bring 
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She  fled  through  the  coulisses  and  stopped  her  ears  agfunst  the  strife 
mnd  uproar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sensations  which  the  scene 
produced  upon  her  wounded  spirit,  for  when  one  of  the  loungers  in  the 
side  scenes  attempted  to  raise  the  mourning  veil  which,  as  part  of  the 
costume  of  her  character,  enyeloped  her  whole  form,  from  head  to  foot^ 
and  exclaimed,  as  he  stared  rudely  into  her  pallid  face, 

<<  *  And  who  are  you,  petite^  who  hold  the  applause  of  the  parterre  so 
cheaply  ?' 

'^  She  turned  suddenly  round  and  answeredhim  so  fiercely,  that  he  started 
and  drew  hack  with  a  long  loud  whistle,  to  let  her  pass. 

^^^1,  BUT  I  lam  the  (laughter  of  the  Count  de  Fontenay  V 

"We  did  our  best  on  her  return  home  to  soothe  her  pride  and  exalt  he* 
in  her  own  esteem.  We  talked  of  the  far  future  and  of  the  pleasure  and 
independence  which  would  be  derived  from  perseverance,  in  the  path 
which  had  thus  been  so  singularly  opened  to  her.  She  heard  our  argu- 
ments without  dissent,  but  I  could  perceive  that  in  her  own  heart  she 
almost  despised  us  for  our  gladness. 

"  She  had  £uicied  that  having  filled,  as  she  had  done,  but  a  trifling  and 
secondary  part,  she  would  have  attracted  no  attention,  and  would  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  peace.  But  it  was  for  otherwise,  for  the  very  next  day 
offers  of  patronage,  congratulations  upon  her  success,  and  prophecies  kJL 
future  fame,  came  pouring  in  from  all  connected  with  the  theatre.  The 
manager  generously  volunteered  to  allow  her  to  continue  her  dSbuis  in  the 
same  character,  and  the  prima  donna  vowed  that  she  should  never  again 
sing  the  famous  duet  with  such  pleasure  as  with  her ;  but  Paquerette,  aided 
by  the  counsel  of  her  professor,  chose  rather  to  study  for  some  time  longer 
before  she  again  ventured  to  encounter  the  public.  The  interval  was  spent 
in  intense  application.  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  she  flew  to  study  as  a 
barrier  between  her  and  re6ection,  and  sought  to  prevent  her  mind  from 
dwelling  on  the  future.  Nearly  half  a  year  passed  away  in  this  manner. 
The  maiden  findine  her  strenuous  exertions  rewarded  by  growine  every 
day  a  g^reater  proficient  in  the  science  to  which  she  had  devoted  ners^ 
Again,  in  the  meantime,  was  the  short-lived  peace  proclaimed,  and  evmy 
hour  brought  with  it  the  hope  of  again  beholding  Louis.  A  longer  time 
than  usual  had  elu)sed  without  receiving  news  of  him,  and  it  was  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  aread  that  I  scanned  the  hasty  epistle  which  Paque- 
rette put  into  my  hand,  wherein  he  announced  hu  almost  immediate 
return,  and  adde^  to  this  information  that  of  his  good  success  and  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 

"  He  returned  at  length.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  day !  Paquerette 
was  at  the  theatre  when  he  arrived,  for  the  opera  in  which  she  was  to 
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i  had  almost  to  bear  her  along.  Aa  the  great  eate  slowly  opened  at  our 
dignaly  she  paused,  for  the  sound  of  voices  was  heard  from  the  open  door 
-of  the  loge.  A  fkint  blush  crept  oyer  her  soft  cheeks  as  the  memory  of 
"thoae  accoits  stole  to  her  very  soul.  She  moved  while  they  continued,  but 
suddenly  starting,  she  placed  both  her  hands  to  her  ears  as  the  echo  of  a 
rude  peal  of  laughter  burst  from  the  self-same  voice.  It  must  almost 
have  given  her  a  sensation  of  phyacal  pain  for  it  made  her  shudder  from 
head  to  foot. 

'<  I  entered  first,  for,  by  a  natural  movement,  she  had  shrunk  behind 
me.  I  was  glad  that  it  was  so,  for  she  did  not  witness  the  scene  which 
innrst  upon  my  astonished  sight.  Louis,  the  idolised,  the  poet  Louis,  to 
whom  Paquerette  de  Fcmtenay  had  given  all  her  young  heart's  early  love, 
was  clasping,  with  rude  mirth,  the  comely  waist  of  the  laughing  Melanie, 
while  endeavouring  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  rud<fy  cheek.  It 
was  the  latter  who  first  became  aware  of  our  approach,  and  she  pushed 
her  companion  roughly  aside,  and  turned  to  re-arrange  her  coifiure, 
which  had  been  sadly  disturbed  during  the  recent  confiict ;  and  Louis 
Girardot  then  advanced  to  meet  Paquerette,  afler  long  absence,  with  his 
•cheek  yet  flushed  with  vulgar  mirth,  and  his  lip  yet  convulsed  with  vul- 
var laughter! 

*'  Paquerette  raised  her  large  melancholy  eves  slowly,  and  fixed  their 
deep  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  then,  by  au  involuntary  movement,  perhaps 
unperceived  even  by  henelf,  withdrew  the  hand  whicn,  in  the  first  warmth 
of  recognition  she  nad  extended  towards  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  me- 
mory of  the  past  which  stole  for  a  moment  to  his  heart  as  he  met  that 
gaze ;  perhaps  the  keen  .searching  dance  which  I  myself  fixed  upon  him  ; 
whatever  the  cause,  the  entrance  of  Paquerette  quickly  subdued  all  his  ill- 
timed  joculari^.  He  seemed  awed,  nay,  even  confused  at  her  presence, 
and  bent  low  to  kiss  her  very  finger-tips,  as  if  owning  himself  humble 
and  unworthy.  How  was  he  altered  in  appearance  !  But  such  change 
surprised  not  me,  for  I  had  been  witness  more  than  once  to  the  like  trans- 
formations and  even  in  less  time,  and  with  others  too,  gentle  and  mild  as 
be  had  been.  The  long  rich  curls  of  yellow  hair  had  disappeared,  of  course, 
long  ago,  and  given  place  to  the  short  common  place  Titus  crop ;  the 
slender,  elegant,  but  somewhat  sickly  stripling,  had  grown  into  the  stout 
heavy-footed  ^)^dier  ;  the  fair  and  delicate  complexion,  once  so  tranraa- 
arent,  so  changing,  that  it  was  almost  girlish,  was  now  tinged  with  ruddy 
Inronze,  the  effect  of  exposure  to  sun  and  wind ;  the  large  and  soft  blue 
icyes  had  grown  smaller  and  more  overshaded ;  while  the  thick  moustache 
which  shaded  his  upper-lip,  added  to  the  coarse  soldier-like  air  which  per- 
vaded his  whole  person. 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  still  handsome ;  and  many  would 
have  thought  him  far  more  prepossessing  than  before ;  but  the  soul  which 
had  fi:)rmerly  lighted  every  feature,  was  gone  for  ever,  and  it  was  not 
thus  that  Paquerette  had  been  used  to  shadow  forth  the  idol  of  her  day- 
dreams— the  spirit  of  her  sleeping  visions.     It  was  not  thus  she  had  ima- 
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strains,  diat  they  wooMxnake  people  aMyeraU  over,  sad  make  tfatrndntm 
of  deepah-;^  and  dealh,  and  lonely  graves,  and  all  sorts  of  hotnd  dungt. 
Of  course  the  suhjeei  of  her  nnrfession  was  brought  npon  the  tapU.  This  I 
knew  that  Paquerette  had  dreaded  most  of  all,  she  feared  the  efiaet  it 
might  produce  t^on  Louis,  the  ereature  of  her  imagination,  whoae  aen- 
sitire  adioacy  would  have  made  him  shrink  from  &8  pubHo  displsy  of 
her  he  loved.  But  here  feU  the  last  stroke  which  dispened  at  ooee  all 
her  &iry  visions.  I  dared  not  seek  to  look  upon  her  face  whm  he  roand 
forth  his  applause,  at  the  step  which  she  had  taken,  declaring  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  returned  so  soon  were  it  hut  to  su{^K)rt  her  MmL 

^  ^  For/  said  he,  *  when  the  fellows  who  form  the  cabal  see  wkh 
what  lusty  force  I  can  applaud,  they  will  not  care  to  risk  the  tnisting>  of 
thrir  crowns  to  encounter  with  ipy  fists.' 

'^  She  turned  paler  at  these  words,  and  presently  framing  some  weak 
and  fidterine  excuse,  she  hurried  fintmi  the  room,  and  sought  her  chamhrr. 
I  fc^owed  her  thither  af^  the  lapse  of  a  hw  moments,  and  found  W 
on  her  knees  with  her  arms  thrown  wildly  around  her  beloved  geransam. 
Her  &ce  was  buried  amid  its  branches,  while  her  tears  fell  like  rain  vsptm 
its  broad  and  &n*like  leaves ;  and  when,  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  ifae 
arose,  I  perceived  that,  in  her  nervous  agitation,  she  had  pfowed  and 
crumpled  the  plant  almost  to  death,  and  that  the  brigfaieBt  of  its  buds 

and  blossoms  lay  scattered  at  her  feet. 

•  *  m  •  • 

**  I  descended  when  she  had  grown  more  cafan.  I  did  not  re^entot  the 
lodge,  for  my  heart  was  aching  ;  but  as  I  paMed  by  ike  illumtnated  rmn 
ment,  I  saw  the  party  seated  at  supper  roimd  the  oaken  taUe,  and  the 
shouts  of  laughter  made  my  ears  tingle  as  the  names  of  *  Ckriae,'  wad 
*  Hose,'  and  *  Isabdle,'  and  of  such-like  garrison  beauties,  were  topafad 
with  roars  of  applause,  as  the  vulgar  nickname  appended  to  eaoh,  bant 
forth  from  accents  already  hoarse,  and  trembline  with  wine. 

**  I  could  not  help  shuddering  as  I  thought  of  P^uerette  in  herloBdy 
damber,  and  fancied  the  echo  of  that  rude  mirth  to  sound  Mke  tfale 
modcery  of  malignant  fiends  rejoicmg  in  the  despair  of  a  foUen  aad 
repentant  angel. 

**  From  that  very  day  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  P^uetette.  A 
disgust,  a  weariness  of  existence  seemed  to  steal  into  her  very  soul,  aad 
to  paralyse  all  her  energies.  8he  sought  not  the  society  of  Louis,  but 
then  she  avoided  him  not.  I  never  could  tell  whether  ahe  beheld  with 
indifference,  or  if  she  hAM  at  all,  either  the  vulgar  eoquetry  of  Msiaaie^ 
and  her  little  manoeuvres  to  attract  the  attention  of  Louis,  which  eaa- 
vinced  me,  an  uninterested  looker-on,  that  she  was  deeply  amitten,  or 
the  huser-'aUer  with  which  he  on  his  part  would  suffer  himaelf  to  be 
flattered  by  her  cajoleries,  and  encourage  her  undefined  hopes  by  fais 
military  gdlantry,  until  she  would  regard  as  a  bore  tiie  trombone  ifimy^ 
of  the  opera  band,  and  vow  to  have  nought  to  say  to  the  second  teaor^a 
double. 

'^  There  vrore  moments  when  Louis  would  show  a  sudden  change  of 
manner;  he  would  rome  himself  as  it  vi^ere  and  redonUe  in  tendemesa  and 
attention  towards  Paquerette,  and  then  I  could  see  that  for  a  moment  bar 
heart  would  betray  her,  and  she  would  faintiy  dream  that  Louis  Qir«rdot» 
tiie  poor,  the  frien^Dess,  and  the  confiding,  wodd  i^ain  be  reatovai  te 
her.    He  would  at  these  intervals  tear  liimself  ma  the  oompaay  of 
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Melante^  dthongh  I,  ibe  watdiful,  jetlous  friend  of  Fte[!ierette, 
coaM  see  that  ^loh  time  the  effort  cost  him  more  and  more.  He 
would  then  resume  his  paintine  and  endearoor  to  sketch  t^  the  side  of 
Paqaerette  as  heretofore  ;  hut  his  hand  had  grown  heaTj  and  his  fancy 
duB,  and  be  would  give  it  up  in  impatieaee  at  his  own  unwonted  awk- 
wardness. 

*^  It  was  during  one  of  these  hrief  intonrals,  however,  that  the  long 
looked-for  dSbut  of  Paquerette  was  fixed  to  take  place.  The  fact  was 
made  public  with  all  due  pomp  and  mysteiy  by  the  manager/  who  merely 
placed  in  the  annomicement  that  the  principal  part  of  ^  new  opera 
would  be  confided  to  the  young  lady  who  had  perfonned  wiA  Mademoi- 
selle 6.  some  time  before.  He  knew  well  enough,  however,  that  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  attract  all  who  were  present  on  that  memorable 
evening  and  all  those  besides  who  had  heard  of  the  ddi^t  and  surprise 
which  the  heavenly  voice  of  Paquerette  had  then  poduoed.  He  was  right 
in  his  supposition.  Long  before  the  m^xi  of  the  performance  airived 
every  splice  was  taken,  and  the  manager  full  of  rise  at  his  own  good  luck 
and  full  of  promises  to  Paquerette.  The  peee  m  which  she  was  to  per* 
form  was  written  expressly  for  her  by  a  young  author,  now  alas!  no  more. 
He  owned  to  us  that  the  story  had  been  inspired  to  him  by  the  mere 
sight  of  her  neculiar  and  poetical  style  of  beauhr.  It  was  a  wild  dreamy 
tale,  and  he  himsdf  had  aramatised  it  beautifolly. 

**  It  was  the  part  of  a  lone  and  soUtarr  spirit  of  die  woods  winch 
Paquerette  was  to  play.  No  charaeter  could  be  more  in  keeping  with 
tfie  style  both  of  h^  vmce  and  countenance,  both  so  shadowy  and  mdan- 
choly,  the^r  seemed  of  another  world. 

*^The  night  arrived — the  all-eventful  night  of  wUoh  I  think  not  even 
now  without  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a  quivering  of  every  nerve.'' 

The  bouguetiere  pacsed  ooee  more,  and  this  time  longer  than  before. 
We  re^>ected  her  siknee,  and  £d  not  urge  her  to  proceed,  but  waited 
patiently  until  her  courage  had  returned.  When  she  did  renew  her 
stoiy  it  was  in  a  soft  low  voice,  as  of  one  speaking  in  the  chamber  of 


''  The  whcde  of  that  day,"  eontiniied  she,  '*  I  thought  but  Htde  of  my 
own  afiEairs,  for  I  was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  erins  of  the  fate  of 
Paquerette,  to  attend  to  aught  beside,  and  I  was  busied  the  whole  morn- 
ing in  weaving  the  wreaths  and  bouquets  which  were  to  be  Ihrown  upon 
the  stage  at  the  ck)se  of  the  performance.  The  little  knot  of  friends 
who  loved  the  poor  maiden  were  all  to  be  gathered  in  a  box  at  the  side  of 
theseenes.  Fran^oise  and  Ifekmie,  Locus,  and  myself  were  alltowhom 
her  dMnti  bore  any  other  interest  than  that  inspired  by  the  curiosity 
which  every  new  face  vrill  for  ever  excite  upon  the  stage.  I  was  struck 
with  the  demeanour  of  Louis  when  I  asked  him  of  what  his  ofifering 
riiould  be  composed,  should  it  be  emblemata»l  of  truth  and  eonstantlove, 
cr  of  hope  and  confidence  in  ker  f 

<' '  No,  no,  let  it  be  none  of  these,'  said  he,  while  his  lip  and  his  che<^ 
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" '  WeD,  'tis  no  matter,  ^twaa  my  first  fancy,  still  let  it  be  as  I  have 
said ;  '  she  will  love  the  plant  for  it  speaks  of  liberty,  and  all  the  bold 
thoughts  which  liberty  begets.' 

"  *  Stay  a  moment,'  retumed][I,  as  he  moved  to  depart,  *  a  bright  idea 
has  struck  me,  we  are  no  longer  poor  as  once  we  were.  Say,  shall  I 
make  a  bouquet  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  to  the  one  thou  must  remember 
so  well,  the  one  that  was  composed  of  the  rich  and  scented  Eastern 
£owers.' 

^^  He  started  and  drew  back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  viper  in  his 
path.  He  gazed  wildly  into  my  fsu^  but  my  countenance  bore  trace  of 
no  more  meaning  than  my  words  conveyed,  and  he  replied  in  a  quick  and 
trembling  voice, 

"  *  No,  no,  not  that — not  that,  I  pray  you,  any  thing  but  that ;  rather, 
far  rather,  let  it  be  as  I  said  at  first — a  bunch  of  the  purple  bruy^re.' 

"  He  hurried  away,  and  I  gazed  after  him  in  some  perplexity,  to  gassA 
at  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  resolving  to  watch  him  narrowly,  for  some- 
how, I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  a  sudden  suspicion  shot  like  lightning 
through  my  brain — a  suspicion  that  he  was  betraying  Paquei*ette  de 
Fontenay ;  but  then  again,  ere  long,  I  had  discarded  it  as  too  absurd. 
Why,  he  was  in  every  way  unworthy  to  lift  her  shoe-latch ;  he  no  longer 
the  aspiring  and  gifted  artist  whose  pencil  might  in  time  possess  the 
power  of  the  magician's  wand  ;  but  the  common  hard-souled  soldier  of 
fortune,  while  she  was  still  the  creature  of  romance,  and  the  beautiftJ,  the 
gifted,  the  high-souled,  the  high-minded — no,  no,  I  must  have  been 
dreaming  to  have  imagined  it  for  a  moment.  It  cotdd  not  be  ;  and  with 
this  conviction  I  dismissed  my  first  suspicion  entirely  from  my  mind. 
For  Melanie,  I  made  a  huge  bunch  of  gay  and  variegated  flowers,  which 
caused  the  late  muden  to  leap  for  joy,  for  she  dedared  it  set  off  her 
crimson  dress  and  complexion  to  the  best  advantage.  For  myself,  I  was 
content  with  a  bouquet  of  the  dark  blue  violet,  for  I  knew  that  the 
memory  of  Paquerette  would  serve  her  well,  and  that  she  would  love 
them  as  a  memento  of  the  past. 

<'  It  was  late  when  all  this  business  was  over,  and  then  I  repaired  to 

the  theatre  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  service,  and  to  bear  with  me  the  wreath 

which  she  had  chosen  I  should  weave  for  her  head-dress.      I  found  her 

alone  in  the  little  tiring-room  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  use.      She 

was  kneeling,  already  half  undressed,   absorbed  in  reverie  before  the 

blazine  fire  upon  the  hearth.     There  was  no  other  light  in  the  apartment 

than  that  afforded  by  the  blue  flame.     She  looked,  I  thought,  even  paler 

than  usual  in  the  half  light,  and  1  have  remembered  since,  that  I  was 

struck  by  the  lustre  of  her  large  dark  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  my  face. 

The  dress  of  green  and  silver  gauze,  which  she  was  about  to  wear,  lay 
A^^j^j u«:-.  1 :j^  1 J  ti-:j *..  :x  j.i ^i j  _.i_:^i.  t  i--j 
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V        A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  E.  NAPDSB . 

Chapteb  VII. 

MACOMO  THE  GAIKA  CHIEF. 

Though  neyer  yet  hath  davheam  barn*d 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 

Solienly  fierce— a  mixtme  dire, 

like  thunder-clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire. — LdOah  BooUi, 

Han  Y  of  die  Kaffir  tribes,  ag^st  whom  we  haye  lately  been  carrying 
on  hostilities^  derive  their  reapectiye  appellations  from  some  powerful  cni^ 
renowned  either  for  successes  in  war,  nches  in  cattle,  or  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  tribe. 

Such  was  Hahftbee,  the  grandfather  of  Gaika,  whose  subjects^  the 
Hshsbees — at  present  known  as  the  Gaikas — have  for  several  years  past 
been  located  in  a  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Bulfaloe  and 
the  Greet  Fish  Rivers,  their  chief  stronghold  being  the  wooded  fastnesses 
of  the  Amatola  mountains.  They  were  first  led  to  this  part  of  the 
ooontiy  by  the  notorious  robber  cnief  T'Slambie,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Omlao,  his  elder  brother,  and  the  rightful  successor  of  Hsh&bee,  became* 
guardian  to  his  nephew  Gaika,  the  in&nt  son  of  the  former. 

Gaika,  on  arriving  at  manhood  and  assuming  the  command  of  his  tribe 
— which,  by-the-bye,  was  most  unwillingly  given  up  by  his  uncle — sooi^ 
quarrelled  with  the  latter,  and  the  wars  of  the  Gaikas  and  T'Slambies 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  about  the  time  we  first  obtained 
possession  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  from  the  Dutch,  not  only  kept  the 
whole  of  Amakosa  Kaffirland,  but  also  the  entire  eastern  border,  in  a 
constant  state  of  fermentation  and  disturbance ;  for  on  the  defeat  of 
«ther  party,  refuge  was  immediately  soueht  by  the  vanquished,  within 
our  boundaries ;  whither  they  would  be  followea  by  the  conquerors,  and 
on  such  occasions  both  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  invariably  carried  on 
— at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  colonists — a  ruinous  system  of  theft, 
plunder,  and  devastation. 

As  polygamy  is  allowed  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  division  of  territory  and 
property  amongst  the  sons  of  the  chie&  appears  to  be  the  established 
custom  with  them,  these  combined  circumstances  no  doubt  frequently  give 
rise  to  disputes  as  to  the  succesdon ;  there  seems,  however,  to  be  m  this 
respect  an  invariable  rule,  which  grants  the  supremacy  to  one  son  over 
die  rest  of  his  brothers  ;  and  this  privilege  is  affected  not  by  prioritjr  of 
birth,  but  by  the  superior  rank  of  the  mother, — the  eldest  male  offspring 
of  tl^  '*  great  wife*'  of  a  chief  being  invariably  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  family,  and  therefore  superior  to  his  senior  half-brothers 
of  less  illustrious  maternal  descent. 

Such  was  the  position  in  which,  on  the  death  of  Gaika,  was  placed  his 
infant  son  Sandilla,  whose  mother,  Sutu,  was  that  chief's  "  great  Tam- 
bookie"  wife. 
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Daring  the  long  minority  of  Sandilla  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
step-brother  Macomo,  whose  name  has  for  so  many  years  been  conspicuous 
in  Uie  course  of  our  transactions  with  the  Kaffirs — who  was  long  considered 
as  the  most  talented  and  eneigetic  of  their  chiefs — and  who  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  rendered  himself  no  less  notorious  for  his 
treacheiy  and  ferocity,  than  for  the  evils  he  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
flicting on  the  eastern  province. 

As  a  penalty  for  their  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  colony,  and  sudden 
attack  on  Graham's  Town  in  1819,  and  as  a  security  agsdnst  the  recur- 
rence of  such  repeated  outrages,  the  Kaffirs  were  then  expelled  from  that 
fertile  tract  of  country  running  between  the  Keis  Kamma  and  Great 
Fish  rivers,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Neutral  Territory,"  or  "  Ceded 
District,"  it  was  then  decided  should  remain  entirely  unoccupied,  save  by 
a  few  of  our  military  posts.  However,  a  short  tune  after  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  when  the  above  plan  had  been  duly  carried  into 
effect,  government,  actuated  by  that  mistaken  leniency  and  vacillating 
system  of  policy  lAaoh  has  so  long  marked  our  conduct  towards  diese 
savages,  most  unwisely  permitted  MBcomo,  with  his  €huka  foUowen,  to 
oceapy  on  suffinrance,  and  under  the  promise  of  ^ood  behaviour,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Kat  River  Valley,  at  a  place  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Fort  Beaufort,  and  within  the  bomids  of  this  *'  Ceded  District." 

But  Maoomo's  promises  were  as  binding  as  those  of  any  other  Kaffir : 
and  his  people  soon  commenced  their  usual  system  of  plunder  on  die 
colony ;  moreover,  in  a  war  he  waged  with  the  Tambookies,  he  defeated 
and  pursued  some  of  that  tribe  across  our  border,  and  then  committed 
such  excesses,  that  he  was,  as  a  punbhment,  ordered  to  leave  the  Elat 
River  Valley,  and  remove  eastward  with  his  fbUowers,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chumie. 

This  event  happened  in  1829,  when  the  colonial  government,  having 
thus  partly  rectified  one  gross  error,  immediately  fell  into  another  equally 
gpreat,  by  establishing  on  the  locaHty  recently  vacated  by  Macomo,  a 
settlement  of  Hottentots  under  misiionary  superintendence,  which  ill- 
advised  measure — suggested,  it  is  said,  hj  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrom, 
and  encouraged  by  the  spurious  philanthropy  of  the  day — instead  of 
proving  a  protection  to  the  frontier,  served  to  congregate  together  on  its 
border  a  dissolute  and  idle  set  of  vagabonds,*  who,  under  their  meddUng 
spiritual  directors,  were  constantly  in  communication  with  the  Kaffirs, 
fomented  the  discontent  of  the  latter,  encouraged  them  in  nouri^ing 
the  remembrance  of  imi^^ry  wrongs  as  to  their  expulsion  from  die 
Ceded  District,  but  more  particularly  horn  the  Kat  Rivo*,  where  the  mis* 
sionary  establishment,  thus  injudiciously  located,  is  allowed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  main  causes  wluch  led  to  the  disastrous  Kaffir  war  of 
1884  and  1885. 
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ImA^  and  on  coiouai  property  widun  tiie  bouadafy ;  andalio  in  Dig^«ci- 
lag  to  c«rb  certain  intimiiDg  demaffognes  and  misdueTOus  partisans  in 
the  eolonyy  wko^  under  tae  mask  of  pnitanthropy,  tampered  with  the  igno- 
rant natives  on  the  subject  of  their  miaginaiy  wroneS)  and  thus  precipi- 
lated  then  iqwn  their  own  countrymen^  the  unofiending  settlers.*'* 

Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  in  his  official  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  of  June 
9,  1836,  states  in'  direct  terms,  that  '^  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  this 
calamitjr  was  the  ii^udioioas  and  dangerous  tampering  with  the  discon* 
tCBfts  of  iheKaffirSy  by  Dr.  Philip,  of  we  London  mission,  and  his  subor- 
dinate purtisaas,''  together  with  the  banefiil  doctrines  propagated  by  a 
ookmial  puUieation,  edited  by  the  relative  and  organ  of  the  above-named 
reveread  gentleman. 

So  mnch  for  Hottentot  establishments  under  missionary  superin- 
tendeneel 

Howeves^  to  retnmto  Maoomo^  his  expulsion  from  theKat  River,  backed 
by  audi  ineentives,  was  ever  with  him  a  theme  of  constant  grievanee  and 
complaint ;  and  when  in  1833,  for  further  misconduct,  he  was  ordered  to 
qoiitlm  side  of  the  Ghumie,  his  fury  became  unbounded,  and  he  resolved 
on  revenge^  by  carryii^  into  ^ect  the  long  meditated  invasion  of  the 
whole  eastern  extent  of  the  colonial  territory,  purposing  further,  to  pre- 
&oe  the  measure  by  inviting  Colonel  Somerset^  toe  commandant  of  the 
fiontiery  to  a  personal  interview,  in  which  ha  was  to  have  been  treacher- 
OQsly  massaered  with  all  those  who  might  have  aoeompanied  him. 

**  This  intended  deed  of  treachery  i^  blood  had  a  pecidiar  aggrava- 
tioB  in  the  £eu^  that  those  chiefs  ^o  had  projected  it,  Maoomo  and 
Tyalie,  had  for  many  years  been  treated  with  the  greatest  personal  kind- 
new  \j  Cdonel  Somerset,  had  been  frequently  guests  at  his  house  iat 
days  together,  had  been  almost  domesticated  in  ms  family,  and  had  been 
in  a  thousand  ways  objects  of  his  £Eivour  and  muiuficence."t 

Colonel  Somerset  fortunately  recMved  timely  intimation  of  this  nefa- 
rions  design,  otherwise  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrom, 
who,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  murdered  in  the  Zuureberg  mountains, 
dming  a  conference  held  with  these  treacherous  savages. 

An  aecount  of  the  sudden  and  improvoked  irruption  on  the  colony,*- 
wfaich,  under  the  direction  of  Macomo,  and  without  any  warning  on  his 
part,  shortly  afterwards  ensued,  and  which  led  to  the  ELaffir  war  of 
1884—35, — would  be  here  out  of  jdaee  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  its 
oontinnance  this  chief  displayed  in  the  manner  of  ccmducting  his  hostile 
opwations  an  equal  degree  of  alnlity,  feroci^,  and  determination, — 
whieh  then  acquired  for  nim  the  r^utaticm,  he  long  afterwards  retained, 
of  being  the  most  skilful  as  weU  as  the  most  dangerous  of  our  numerous 
Kaffir  enemies. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  virar  of  1 835,  and  af^  the  fruits  of  Sir  Benja- 
nsia  d'Urfatta's  labours,  and  Coknel  Smith's  vaknir,  had  been  scattered  to 
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post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Eastern  Province,  and  intrusted  witk 
the  direction  of  carrying  into  effect  ''  the  Stockenstrom  Treaties,"  sa 
called,  as  being  supposed  to  have  originated  chiefly  from  suggestions  of 
his  own. 

In  consequence  of  actmg  on  these  suggestions,  greater  scope  than  ever 
was  given  to  the  Kaffirs  ;  not  only  was  the  territory  lately  annexed  to 
the  colony  by  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Adelaide,  surrendered  to  them,  but  the  Ceded  District  which  we  had 
obtained  in  1819,  likewise  in  'Must  and  retributive  warfeu^,"  was  also 
given  up  ;  the  numerous  forts  and  military  posts,  which  at  great  expense 
nad  been  erected  to  maintain  these  conquests,  were  demolished,  and 
amongst  others  Fort  WiUshire,  lately  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  50,000/. 

Still,  in  prosecution  of  our  wretched  policy  in  South  Africa, — as  if 
determined  to  be  only  consistent  in  inconsistency, — after  thus  admitting- 
the  claim  of  the  Kaffirs  to  the  Ceded  District,  we  gave  them  cause  of  dis- 
content by  withholding  that  portion  before  adverted  to,  as  located  by  the 
Hottentots  in  the  valley  of  the  Kat  River. 

This  portion  of  territory  is,  from  its  situation  and  fertility,  greatly 
prized  by  the  Kaffirs ;  Macomo  laid  a  particular  stress  on  its  restitution, 
as  being  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  he  had  spent  his  early  youtb 
and  manhood.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  Sir  George  Napier  had  m 
conference  on  the  frontier  with  the  Ga'ika  chiefs,  he  continued  to  urge 
this  as  one  of  his  greatest  grievances,  and  its  non-redress  is  even  said  to- 
have  been  amongst  the  many  concomitant  causes  of  the  war  of  1846. 

Whether  to  console  himself  for  thb  supposed  ill-usage,  or  in  oonse* 
quence  of  inheriting  from  his  father  Gaika  a  strong  pr^ilection  for  tiie 
bottie,  Macomo,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1 835,  took  to  excessive 
drinking,  and,  to  indulge  this  propensity,  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Fort  Beaufort,  at  the  canteen  of  which  place  he  was  oonstantiy  to  be 
seen  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  this  condition  he 
was  often  carried  away  insensible  by  his  wives,  some  of  whom  always 
accompanied  him  on  his  bacchanalian  expeditions. 

These  continued  excesses  must  have  at  last  affected  both  the  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  of  Macomo,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war, 
he  no  louger  showed  himself  the  same  energetic  and  active  leader,  who 
in  1834  headed  the  congregated  hordes  of  the  Amakosse,  across  the 
colonial  border.  Enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  loathing  those  hostilities- 
which  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  his  ^vourite,  and  now  to  him 
indispensable  recreation  at  Fort  Beaufort,  Macomo,  after  some  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  came  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  forces,  then 
established  at  Block  Drift,  and  finally  surrendered  himself  uncondi* 
tionally,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1846. 


By  one  of  those  sudden  and  extraordinary  transitions  of  climate,  so- 
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^mselTes  amidst  the  bleak  luffhlands  of  Scotland  instead  of  being 
deniiens  of  ''  Afric*8  burning  dime." 

Such  was  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  elements  at  Block  Drift,  on 
the  day  of  Maoomo's  surrender,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  drenched 
and  miserable  appearance  of  the  chief  and  his  party,  as  they  awaited  for 
instractions  at  the  outer  precincts  of  the  camp.  He  had  Drought  with 
him  hb  whole  '^  hareem,"  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  wives,  queens,  or 
concubines,  with  no  end  of  little  Macomos,  his  brother  ^^  Ned,"  a  few 
attendants,  and  his  private  stud  of  horses. 

On  visiting  this  motley  group,  I  found  it  huddled  up  in  a  dripping 
mass ;  Macomo,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  an  assegai  in  his  hand,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  his  female  domestic  circle,  who,  seated  on  their  scanty 
bagffage  of  a  few  skins,  mats,  and  calabashes,  were  endeavouring,  whilst 
assiduously  smoldng  out  of  short,  g^psy  pipes,  to  protect  their  own  per- 
sons and  those  of  their  offspring  from  the  damp,  by  closely  shrouding 
themselves  in  their  ox-hide  karosses,  which  now  so«ked  with  rain,  clung 
closely,  and  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  to  their  shivering  forms,  whose 
outlines  were  thus  fiilly  developed. 

In  Southern  Africa,  the  '^  tanner^s*'  opinion  that  there  is  "  nothing  like 
leather,'*  appears  frdly  to  prevail ;  every  thing  here  is  coriaceous,  from  the 
Hottentot  *'  crackers"  to  the  Kaffir  <*  inghubo,"  or  kaross,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  nothmg  is  more  unpleasant  to  the 
wearer  than  a  garment  of  this  material,  when  thoroughly  saturated 
with  wet 

No  time  was  lost  in  allotting  quarters  to  these  illustrious  captives,  who 
were  forthwith  installed  in  a  sort  of  outhouse  attached  to  the  abode  of 
Mr.  Stretch,  the  former  political  resident  at  Block  Drift,  and  which,  in 
comparison  to  their  own  confined  and  smoky  huts,  must  have  been  consi- 
dered by  them  a  princely  reridence. 

Desirous  of  basking  as  much  as  possible  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty,  I 
was  frequently  an  inmate  of  Macomo's  new  quarters,  where  a  large  well- 
filled  bratidy-flask,  some  tobacco,  and  a  few  sixpences,  always  gained  me  a 
ready  admittance.  I  thus  soon  became  as  it  were  domesdcated  in  his 
family  circle,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  above  bribes,  was  able  to 
obtain  sketches  of  the  chief  himself,  and  of  most  of  his  fisunily,  together 
with  whatever  imperfect  information  I  occasionally  gleaned  through  the 
unsatis&ctonr  meaium  of  an  interpreter. 

A  glass  of  brandy  was  always  me  price  of  a  ten  minutes'  sittmg  from 
Macomo,  who,  though  apparently  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotc^  through 
drink  ;  or,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  who  well  knew  him  of  old, 
only  simulating  that  state,  was  ever  sufficiently  on  the  ^'  qui  vive,"  to 
insist  on  a  bumper,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  goblet ;  but,  whether 
really  imbecile,  or  only  for  purposes  of  his  own,  feignin?  to^  be  in  that 
condition,  he  certainly  did  not,  at  this  period,  answer  the  foUowing  descrip- 
tion of  a  late  writer,  who  had  an  onnnrtunitv  of  seeinsr  him  under  the 
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and  perfecUy  at  their  ease.  We  had  much  convenatioo  with  th«Bi  bj 
means  of  an  interpreter.  They  showed  a  quickness  of  repartee,  and  a 
tact  and  dexterity  in  oonTeraation,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  din- 
lised  men."* 

Great  is  the  dianffe  which,  since  then,  appears  to  have  come  o  er  the 
spirit  of  Macomo  ;  tor  the  only  reply  we  could  now  elicit  to  any  question 
was :  ^'nfizelah,"  a  present,  or  "  couhah,"  and  '*  kiolah,"  tobacco  and 
brandy ;  on  which  objects  all  his  ideas  appeared  exclusively  concentrated ; 
in  fact,  never  could  I  have  imagined  a  more  complete  picture  of  bni* 
talised  barbarism,  than  that  presented  by  this  chief  and  his  ^'domestic 
drcle,''  in  which  there  was  certainly  not  a  vestige  to  be  seen  of  aught 
either  "gentle"  or  royal. 

In  person,  Macomo  is  below  the  usual  Ka&  height,  but  muscular,  and 
powenully  built,  with  a  most  forbidding  expression  of  oountenanoe, 
strongly  indicative  of  ferocity  blended  with  subtlety  and  cunning :  he  is 
of  a  very  dark  hue,  neariy  approaching  to  black ;  in  short,  altogether 
much  more  resembUng  a  Fingoe  than  the  genearaliiy  of  KafiGuis. 

Divested — whilst  in  this  domestic  retirement,  and  suzrounded  by  hia 
amiable  family— of  the  usual  attributes  of  his  rank,  he  no  longer  sported 
either  his  leopard-skin  karo8s,t  or  my  Lord  Glenelg's  handsome  gifb^-^ 
the  gold-laced  diplomatic  suit  of  clothing ;  but  now  comfortably  smoked 
his  pipe  and  enjoyed  his  bottle,  in  the  easiest  undress  furnished  by  nature, 
oCf  at  least,  with  no  other  garment  save  the  "  noutchee*"  Thus  during 
the  wet  weather,  which  had  lately  set  in,  he  usually  passed  his  time^  ia  a 
"  doloe  far  niente"  state,  by  the  side  of  a  fire  lit  in  the  middle  of  the 
^>artment,  which  always  blinded  his  English  visitors  with  smoke,  Imt 
appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  Maoomo's  visual  organs  or  those  of  his 
sultanas  and  numerous  o&pring,  which  latter  crawled  about  in  all  direc-* 
tions  over  the  mud  floor,  naked,  and  with  distended  abdomens,  like  so 
many  huge  dark-coloured  toads,  nearly  bursting  ^m  excesave  repletion. 

Toe  fact  was,  the  poor  wretches — ^men,  women,  and  children — had 
apparently  been,  ere  Macomo's  surrender,  in  a  state  nearly  approaching 
starvation,  and  now  that  they  were  supplied  with  as  much  commissariat 
beef  as  they  could  possibly  devour,  they  knew  not  how  far  good  "  digestion 
might  wait  on  appetite,"  and — particularly  on  the  Brst  day  of  their  arrival 
— tore  the  bleeding  flesh — generally  speaking  scarcely  warmed  in  the  em- 
bers, and  in  some  instances  perfectly  raw, — with  such  hearty  goodwill,  as 
might  have  caused  the  envy  of  many  a  satiated  gourmand  or  ^  blaaJed" 
epicure.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  coaeesye  that  human 
nature  could  have  possibly  i^proximated  so  neariy  to  the  brute  creation  ; 
the  very  infants,  like  the  ravenous  whelps  of  wolves,  appeared  to  have  an 
innate  relish  for  blood,  and  whilst  these  royal  imps,  in  tiie  fearful  state  o£ 
■relation  above  alluded  to,  w«re  disputing  with  hungry  cun  the  pooMS- 
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Thb  reader  will  ere  this  haTe,  no  doubt,  entertained  the  wieh  to. drop 
all  further  acyiaintimoe  with  these  roeeimens  of  African  refinement,  birt 
I  cannot  dose  the  subject  without  saying  a  few  words  relative  to  the  sable 
queens,  to  whose  transcendent  charms  I  oflben  paid  homage  in  that 
courtly  circle. 

Beauteous  Clinah !  graceful  Nomah !  charming  Gfifimah  I  with 
soBie  further  half-score  of  frizzly -headed  sister  houries — would  that 
I  could  immortalise  in  song  one  tithe  of  your  personal  and  mental  per&c* 
timsl 

The  &cility  with  whidi  the  huge  mouthed  Nomah  could  at  a  single 
sitting  deyour  pounds  of  nearly  raw  beef,  well  seasoned  with  wood 
adies,  with  whicii  the  gentle  and  meditative  G&fimah,  through  a  little 
'Moudeen,*'  converted  into  smoke  a  well-filled  pouch  of  tobacco,  or  the 
graoefiil  manner  in  which  the  golden-colourea*  Clinah  performed  the 
most  charitable  offices  on  the  woolly  head'pieces  of  her  sister  queens^ 
whilst  with  truly  maternal  solidtude  in^Murting  nourishment,  over  her 
shoulder^  to  the  dark  cherub  securely  strapped  to  her  back ;  all  these,  and 
a  thousand  oth»  toudiing  instances  of  female  grace,  delicacy,  and  refine* 
ment  on  die  part  of  these  ebon  queens  of  the  ^n^eat  Maoomo^  would  re* 
quire  a  far  abler  pen  to  award  them  the  full  justice  they  deserve ;  and 
were  those  attractions  duly  recorded  according  to  their  deserts,  the  long 
famed  beauties  of  the  courts  of  Charies  II.,  and  of  Louis  Quatorz^  would 
sink  into  insignificance,  and  henoefmrward  hide  their  diminished  heads ! 

Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  descant  on  the  dazzling  charms  of  the  royal 
princesses,  relate  the  conquests  achieved  in  camp  by  the  captivating 
**  Miss"  Macomo,f  the  number  of  hearts  she  seared  with  her  pierobg 
^  glances,"  or  the  proo&  of  affecticm  she  could  show,  duly  [embodied  in 
«  nfiielahs,"  and  safSely  secured  in  the  shape  of  drams,  tobacco,  and  six- 
pences ;  aU  this  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
return  to  the  hero  of  my  tale,  whose  story  now  draws  to  a  close. 

Maoomo  after  his  surrender,  became  more  than  ever  addicted  to  drink ; 
he  made  several  attempts  to  reach  his  old  haunts  at  Fort  Beaufort,  but 
being  ever  foiled  in  these  endeavours,  the  savage  grew  morose  and 
sullen  to  a  degree  ;  in  his  real  or  feigned  insanity,  gave  way  to  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  fury,  during  which,  he  not  only  unmercifully  used  blows 
and  yiolence  towards  his  wiyes  and  children,  but  is  even  said  to  have 
seized  one  of  the  latter  by  the  legs,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  against  the 
floor4 

Terrified  at  the  consequences  of  his  ungovernable  temper,  and  probaUy 
glad  to  escape  from  their  tyrant,  Macomo's  vrives  and  attendants  mdually 
deserted  him,,  till  at  lastnaving  no  one  left  on  whom  to  vent  taa  rage, 
I  have  seen  him  mounted  on  bis  horse,  furiously  gall<^ing  about  with 
the  most  frantic  gestures^  and  probably  in  search  of  those  who  were  Htma 
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that  of  a  maniac,  it  was  necesaarj  to  have  him  placed  wider  personal  re- 
straint, and  con6ned  in  Fort  Armstrong,  from  whence  he  was  subseqnentlj 
conveyed  to  Algoa  Bay,  which,  I  hdieve,  continues  to  this  day  the  scene 
of  his  redusion.* 

The  above  outline  of  Macomo's  career  and  general  character,  founded 
chie6y  on  official  documents,  is,  I  believe,  not  the  least  overdrawn  ;  yet 
in  the  class  of  writers  before  alluded  to, — as  having  by  false  statements 
respecting  this  part  of  the  world,  so  long  misled  the  public, — there  are 
not  wanting  some  who  attempt  to  palliate,  if  they  cannot  justify,  the 
most  sanguinary  acts  of  this  ferocious  barbarian.  *^  Macomo,''  says  one 
of  these  veracious  historians, ''  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  to  be  a  man  of  superior  sense,  talent,  and 
integrity !  !"f 

When  we  find  such  statements  as  these,  regarding  a  man  notorious  for 
every  crime  by  which  humanity  can  be  defiled, — backed  by  grave  asser- 
tions of  "  Pato  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity,"  of  "  Macomo  doing 
his  utmost  to  promote  the  same  cause,"  of  European  encroachment  and 
oppession  of  the  Kaffirs — it  is  no  longer  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
British  government  and  British  public  should  have  been  so  long  blinded  and 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  our  relations  with  the  native  tribes  of 
this  part  of  the  world ;  that  the  latter  should  hitherto  have  been  considered 
as  ^'more  sinned  against  than  sinning" — that  the  laws  consequently 
enacted,  instead  of  having  been  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  colonist, 
were  invariably  in  favour  of  the  savage  ;  that  thus  treated  with  a  most 
mistaken  leniency,  a  set  of  ruthless  and  treacherous  barbarians  have  always 
been  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  their  lawless  depredations  on  our 
territory,  until  one  portion  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  have  been  driven 
in  despair  to  emigrate,  en  masse,  across  the  border,  whilst  others  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined — immense  loss  of  life  and  property  has  ensued, 
with  the  finale  of  a  disastrous  and  inglorious  war,  causing  a  drain  of 
nearly  throe  millions  on  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain ! 

A  brighter  prospect,  however,  now  dawns  on  so  valuable,  though 
long-neglected  and  ill-used  portion  of  the  British  dominions.  Our  pos- 
sessions in  Southern  Africa  are  at  present  governed  by  a  man,  whose  long 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  world — combined  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Kaffir  character— of  "  philanthropic"  misrepresentation,  of 
missionary  pretensions,  and  colonial  intrigue — added  to  his  well-known 
activity  and  determination  of  purpose,  fully  qualify  him  for  the  difficult 
task,  and — unless  his  hands  be  tied — ^the  most  beneficial  changes  may 
now  not  unreasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  state  of  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  paternal,  though  firm  and  energetic  rule 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

*  Sinr«  the  above  was  written,  the  1flstnnfffv»  wp  tiAVPnf  Miu^nnrio  in  hin  inter- 
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The  most  marked  features  of  the  times  of  James  the  First  are  the 
Romish  plots  and  religious  dissensions  that  sprung  up  with  the  progress 
of  puritanism  and  the  frequent  struc^gles  of  the  British  Parliament 
against  the  encroachments  ot  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  there  are  also 
events  of  a  less  prominent  character,  which  impart  their  peculiar  stamp 
to  the  same  times.  Such,  more  particularly,  was  the  royal  foible  of 
favouritism,  which  gave  its  whole  tone  to  the  court,  and  materially  in- 
fected the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  Such  are  also  the  great 
episodes  of  the  time,  the, gunpowder-plot,  the  romantic  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stewart  and  William  Seymour,  the  mysterious  fate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  the  rivalry  of  the  Scotch  and  English,  and  the  fre- 
quent dueL)  that  resulted  therefirom,  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Raleigh, 
die  ignorance  and  superstitions  of  the  day,  the  persecutions  and  uncon- 
stitutional interference  of  royalty  with  public  and  private  concerns,  and 
the  masques  and  manners  of  a  licentious  court. 

Two  bulky  volumes  of  a  kind  of  correspondence  which  tool^  the  place 
of  newspapers  in  those  days,  could  not  fail  to  contain  much  interesting 
matter  upon  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  For  there  were  then 
professed  writers  of  news,  or  "  Intelligencers,"  as  they  were  called,  who 
were  employed  by  ambassadors  in  foreign  countries,  and  great  men  at 
home,  to  furnish  them  with  a  continual  account  of  every  event  that 
came  under  their  observation.  Such  a  person  appears  to  have  been  John 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  to  whose  correspondence  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  has  been 
most  indebted  for  his  illustrations  of  the  times  of  James  the  First,  and 
whom  the  editor  introduces  to  us  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  this  and  the 
following  reign,  but  evidentiy  in  reality  the  "Intelligencer"  of  the 
celebrated  diplomatist  Sir  Dumey  Carleton. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  interesting  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of 
the  double  plot  to  alter  the  succession,  in  which  the  Lords  Grey  and  Cob- 
ham,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Griffin  Markham  were  involved,  upon 
the  advent  of  the  new  king,  to  Lord  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Even  upon  the  authority  of  these  letters  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  implacable  foe  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  there  seems  to 
have  been  veiy  little  ground  for  implicating  that  distinguished  man  in 
this  conspiracy. 

Concerning  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  commitment,  this  hath  been  the  ground, 
First,  he  hath  been  discontented  in  cmisneciu  ommum^  ever  since  the  king  came  ; 
and  yet,  for  those  offices  which  are  taken  from  him,  the  king  gave  him  300/. 
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before  four  or  five  of  the  council,  and  asked  of  some  particulars,  before  he 
was  sent  to  prison,  he  wrote  a  letter  secretly  to  the  Lord  Cobham,  ad?isine  him, 
if  he  were  examined  of  any  thing,  to  stand  peremptory,  and  not  to  be  suraid  ; 
for  one  witness  could  not  condemn  him.  After  which,  the  Lord  Cobham  being 
called  in  question,  he  did  first  confess  his  own  treasons  as  above  said  ;  and  then 
did  absolutely,  before  eleven  councillors,  accuse  Raleigh  to  be  privy  to  his 
Spanish  course,  witli  further  addition  and  exclamation,  that  he  had  never  dealt 
herein  but  by  his  own  incessant  provocation.  Whereupon  he  (Raleigh)  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  though  he  was  used  with  all  humanity,  lodged 
and  attended  as  well  as  in  his  own  house ;  yet  one  aAemoon,  whilst  divers  of 
us  were  in  the  Tower  examining  some  of  these  prisoners,  he  attempted  to 
have  murdered  himself.  Whereof  when  we  were  advertised,  we  came  to  him, 
and  found  him  in  some  agony,  seeming  to  be  unable  to  endure  his  mirfortanes, 
and  protesting  innocentlv  with  carelessness  of  life ;  and,  in  that  humour,  be 
had  wounded  himself  under  the  right  pap,  but  no  way  mortally,  being,  in  tratb» 
rather  a  cut  than  a  stab,  and  now  very  well  cured,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

The  main  accnsation,  that  of  Lord  Cobham,  was  subfleqnently  with- 
drawn, in  the  most  emphatic  language.  The  carioos  scene  enacted  at 
the  simulated  execution  of  Grey,  Cobham,  and  Markham,  preceded,  hoiw- 
ever,  by  a  real  tragedy,  is  well  told  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleta&'s, 
but  is  too  much  matter  of  history  to  be  referred  to  here. 

Such  details  as  relate  to  the  grmpowder  plot,  are  chiefly  contained  in 
letters  of  Sir  Edward  Hoby.  This  gentleman  remarks  upon  the  capture 
of  the  con^irators  at  Lyttleton*s  house  in  Worcestershire,  ^  One  thing  is 
▼ery  worthy  of  note,  that  as  these  men  would  have  wrought  by  powder,  so 
by  thdir  own  powder,  whkh  was  casually  set  on  fire  at  Lyttleton's  honse^ 
they  were  much  distressed  ;  otherwise,  it  is  thought,  that  the  sheriff  had 
not  so  easily  come  by  them." 

The  secret  marriage  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stewart  and  of  William 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  view  it  as  we  will,  could  not  but  have 
been  disagreeable  to  the  king.  The  Lady  Arabella  was,  like  James  L, 
descended  from  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  she  had  also  t)een 
chief  mourner  at  the  fnneral  of  Elizabeth.  W^lHam  Seymour  also 
possessed  clcums  to  the  crown  as  a  descendant  of  Mary  the  sister  of  the 
Princess  Margaret.  The  marriage,  however,  i^mears  to  have  been  one 
of  a£fection,  without  arriere  pensSe^  the  persecution  that  it  entailed  was 
as  severe  as  it  was  unjust  and  uncalled  for,  and  the  stolen  interviews  of 
the  unfortunate  young  couple  lend  an  interest  to  the  event,  whidi  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Seymour  scarcely  justifies.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
writes  like  a  heartless  courtier  when  he  says,  "  1  cannot  get  out  of  pailia- 
ment  affiurs,  else  I  should  tell  you  some  news  of  a  secret  marriage  betwixt 
my  Lord  Beauchamp's  younger  son  and  the  Lady  Arabella,  for  which 
the  poor  gentleman  doth  penance  in  the  tower^  and  the  lady's  hot  Uood, 
that  could  not  live  without  a  husband,  must  be  coded  in  some  remote 
place  in  the  country." 

We  have  ihe  first  mention  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  having  fallen 
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die  Tower,  and  the  physicians  tiiat  were  there  about  him  hare  subscribed 
their  hands,  that  they  hold  him  a  man  past  all  recoTery/' 

8ir  Thomas  Oyerbmy,  it  is  well  known,  died  the  day  before  the  diTorce 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Essex  was  pronounced  (Sept.  24,  1613)  and 
in  less  than  two  months,  Robert  Carr  having  been  created  in  the  interim, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  married  the  divorced  lady,  who  it  is  rdated  impu- 
dently appeared  at  die  nuptials  with  her  hair  flowing  to  her  waiit,  the 
custom  of  a  virgin  bride.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  only  the  following 
short  notice  in  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Mrs.  Alice  Carieton, 
which  also  contains  an  allusion  to  the  bride's  hair. 

The  marriage  wlis  upon  Sunday,  without  any  such  bravery  as  was  looked 
for.  Only  some  of  his  followers  bestowed  cash  upon  themselves,  the  rest  ex- 
ceeded not,  either  in  number  or  eipenses.  She  was  married  in  her  hair,  and 
led  to  the  chapel  by  her  bridemen,  a  Duke  of  Saxony  that  is  here,  and  tlie 
Earl  of  Northampton,  her  great  uncle.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  preached, 
and  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  commendation  on  the  young  conple,  on  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  on  the  Mother  Vine,  as  he  termed  her,  the  Countess 
of  Suffolk.  The  dean  of  the  chapel  coupled  them,  which  fell  out  strangely 
the  same  man  should  many  the  same  person,  in  the  same  place,  upon  the  self- 
same day,  (after  six  or  seven  years»  1  know  not  whether)  the  former  party  yet 
livine;  All  the  difference  was,  that  the  king  gave  her  away  the  last  time,  and 
now  her  &ther.  The  king  and  queen  were  both  present,  and  tasted  wafers 
and  hippocrass,  as  at  ordinary  weddings.  I  hear  little  or  no  commendation  of 
the  masque  made  by  the  lords  that  night,  either  for  device  or  dancing,  only  it 
was  rich  and  costly.  The  masquers  were  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earis  of 
Pembroke^  Mont^meiy,  Dorset  and  Salisbury,  the  Lord  Walden  with  his  three 
brethren.  Sir  Thomas,  lienry,  and  Sir  Charles  Howard ;  Lord  Scroope,  Lord 
Northt  and  Lord  Hay.  The  next  day,  the  king,  prince,  bridegroom,  and  others, 
at  the  ring,  and  yesterday  there  was  a  medley  mask  of  five  English  and  five 
Scots  which  are  cdled  the  high  dancers,  amongst  whom  Sergeant  Boyd,  one 
Abercromby,  and  Auchtunouty,  that  was  at  Padua  and  Venice,  are  esteemed 
the  most  principal  and  lofty,  but  how  it  succeeded  I  know  not. 

Speaking  of  the  discovery  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  mordery  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewee  in  his  autobiography  says  :— 

It  came  first  to  light  by  a  strange  accident  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  knight, 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ,  his  dining  with  Sir  Gervase  El  wise,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  at  a  great  man's  table,  Uie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  not  far 
from  Whitehall  For  that  great  man  commeuding  the  same  Sir  Gervase  to 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  as  a  person,  in  respect  of  his  many  good  qnaHties,  very 
worthy  of  his  acquaintance.  Sir  Ralph  answered  him,  that  he  should  willioglv 
embrace  his  acquaintance,  but  that  be  could  first  wish  he  had  cleared  himself 
of  a  foul  suspicion  the  world  generally  conceived  of  him,  touching  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  As  soon  as  Sir  Gervase  heard  thb,  being  very  am- 
bitious of  the  secretary's  friendship,  he  took  occasion  to  enter  into  private  con- 
^AaHKasi^  him.  asd  therein  to  excuse  himself  to  have  been  forced  to  connive 
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All  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  indeed,  tend  to  proYC  that  this  was 
no  discovery,  but  a  charge  purposely  got  up  ag^nst  the  fiftyourite,  for  as 
Losely  remarks,  "  Kiog  James  was  wearye  of  him.  Buckinghame  had 
supphed  his  place."  The  enemies  of  Somerset  had  played  off  George 
Vfluers  ao^nst  him  with  success,  while  Somerset  had  on  his  own  part  not 
only  contrived  to  excite  the  enmity  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  courtiers, 
but  it  is  evident,  from  a  letter  lately  published  (Halliwell,  '^  Letters  of 
Kings  of  England,'*  vol.  2,  p.  126),  that  he  had  by  hb  conduct  for  some 
time  tried  the  patience  of  his  inconstant  master. 

It  was  made  to  appear  on  this  trial  that  Lady  Essex  had  used  sorcery 
to  estrange  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  to  gain  those  of  Rochester. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Castles  to  Mr.  James 
Miller  at  Southampton  (November,  1615),  wherein  the  writer  says, — 

1  have  sent  you  two  letters  of  the  countess's,  urged  at  Turner's  (Mrs. 
Turner  who  procured  the  pobon)  arraignment.  You  will  see  by  them,  how 
abusively  her  lust  wronged  those  great  judgements  that  spake  for  her  separa- 
tion from  that  noble  Essex,  upon  whom  she  practised  magjam  maleficam.  If 
Cornelius  Agrippa  were  again  to  compile  his  Dook  "  De  Beneficiis,**  I  doubt 
not  but  he  might  have  from  her  magicians  such  arcana  to  increase  and  recom- 
mend it,  that  Bohemian  ladies  would  more  value  him  than  to  suffer  him,  as 
they  did,  to  die  like  a  poor  beggarly  knave. 

The  progress  to  distinction  of  the  new  favourite  was  not  always  smootL 
The  "  Intelligencer,"  writes  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  by  date  of  April 
20th,  1616. 

Sir  George  Villiers  hath  been  crazy  of  late,  not  without  suspicion  of  tlie 
small  pox,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out,  actum  erat  de  amicitid.  But  it  proves 
otherwise,  and  we  say  there  is  much  casting  about  how  to  make  him  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  sl)all  be  now  made  of  the  garter,  but  non  credo.  Ilis  great  friend 
and  favourite,  Sir  John  Grimes,  a  known  courtier,  died  about  a  fortnight  since, 
and  was  solemnly  buried  in  the  night  at  Westminster,  with  better  than  200 
torches  ;  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Lord  Fenton,  the  Lord  of  Rothsav,  and 
all  the  grand  Scottish  men  accompanying  him  ;  in  an  apish  imitation  whereof, 
as  it  was  suggested,  certain  rude  knaves  thereabout  buried  a  dog  with  great 
solemnity  in  Tothill  Fields,  by  nieht,  with  good  store  of  links,  which  was  so 
heavily  taken,  that  divers  of  them  have  been  whipped  by  order  from  the  council, 
though,  upon  examination,  the  matter  proved  not  so  much  in  derogation  of 
the  Scots,  seeing  some  of  them  were  found  to  be  ring-leaders  in  that  foolery. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  frequent  reference  to  the  occasional 
craziness  of  the  new  favourite  occur  in  this  correspondence,  and  coming 
also  from  divers  sources,  would  show  that  there  most  have  been  some 
grounds  for  the  imputation.  Already,  in  December  of  first  year's  fiivou- 
ritism,  the  "  Intelligencer"  writes. 

There  is  a  tourd  bruif,  as  if  the  blazing  star  (then  Lord  Viscount  Villiers), 
at  last  were  towards  an  eclipse,  and  that  there  is  some  glimpse  or  spark- 
line  of  a  less  comet  of  the  Lord  of  Montgomery's  lighting.  There  hath  been, 
of  late,  both  big  words  and  looks  from  him  and  the  Lord  Hay  towards  the 
present  favourite,  which  is  taken  for  ominous,  and,  withal,  he  hath  been  crazy 
ever  since  he  went  to  Newmarket. 
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with  regard  to  what  Nelson  said  at  Trafelgar,  and  Wellington  at  Wa- 
terloo, no  two  authorities  agree  as  to  the  precise  words  uttered  by  the 
unfortunate  man  previous  to  laying  his  heid  upon  the  block.  "  When 
the  hangman,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  asked  his  forgiveness,  he  desired 
tn  see  the  axe ;  and  feeling  the  edge,  he  said,  that  was  a  sharp  medicine, 
to  cure  him  of  all  his  diseases  and  miseries." 

"  Thej  then  cleared  the  scaffold,"  the  Rev.  T.  Lorkin  relates,  "  which 
being  done,  he  takes  up  the  axe  and  feels  the  edge,  and  finding  it  sharp 
for  the  purpose,  *  This  is  that,'  saith  he,  *  that  will  cure  all  sorrows, '  so 
kissing  it,  laid  it  down  again." 

It  is  needless  to  enter  here  upon  such  matter  as  bears  upon  the  long 
controverted  question  as  to  Raleigh's  guilt  or  innocence.  The  editor  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  accuser,  Stukeley, 
was  at  the  time  generaUy  looked  upon  with  ill  favour. 

^  Stukeley,  (says  the  Rev.  T.  Lorkin)  notwithstanding,  hath  been  at  court 
since,  offering  to  his  majesty  by  way  of  his  own  justification,  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment upon  it,  that  what  he  laid  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  charge  was  true  ;  and 
to  produce  two  other  witnesses,  free  from  all  exception,  that  would  do  the  like. 
"Why,  then,"  replied  his  majesty,  "the  more  malicious  he  to  utter  those 
speeches  at  his  death.*'  But  Sir  Thomas  Badger,  who  stood  by  and  heard  it, 
"  Let  the  king,"  said  he,  "take  off'Stukeley's  head,  as  he  hath  done  the  others, 
and  let  him  at  his  death  take  the  sacrament,  and  his  oath  upon  it,  and  Til 
believe  it ;  but  otherwise  I  shall  credit  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  bare  affirmative 
before  a  thousand  of  his  oaths."  And  it  is  strange  to  see  how  every  man  at 
court  declines  that  Stukeley's  company  as  treacherous. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  tins  very  Stukeley  (Sir  Lewis)  was 
committed  close  prisoner  to  the  gatehouse,  in  little  more  than  two  months 
after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  execution  "  for  clipping  of  gold." 

He  had  received  out  of  the  exchequer,  some  week  before,  500L  in  recompense 
for  the  service  he  had  done  in  the  business  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  began, 
as  is  said,  to  exercise  th^  trade  upon  that  ill-gotten  money— the  price  of  blood. 
Tlie  manner  of  the  discovery  was  strange,  if  my  occasions  would  suffer  me  to 
relate  the  particulars.  Upon  examination,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  from 
himself,  by  casting  the  burthen  either  upon  his  son,  or  man.  The  former  pla}'s 
least  in  sight,  and  cannot  be  found.  The  servant  was  committed  to  the 
Marsbalsea,  who,  understanding,  as  they  say,  tliat  his  master  would  shid  over 
the  business  to  him,  is  willing  to  set  the  saddle  on  the  right  hor^e,  and  accuses 
bis  master. 

This  was  indeed  an  era  of  executions.  Bold  spirits  kept  ever  and 
juion  declaiming  against  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative  with 
fominous  frequency  and  audacity,  and  that  notwithstanding  that  torture, 
**  by  express  command  of  the  kmg,"  and  death  not  uncommonly  brought 
about  by  his  majesty's  influence  over  the  judges,  were  employed  to  silence 
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not  ibe  following^  extract  from  a  letter  ako  of  John  Chamberiain'Sy  dated 
July  6th,  1616,  afford? 

There  was  a  seminary  priest  hanged  at  Tvbum  on  Monday  that  was  banished 
before,  and  being  taken  again  offered  to  brealc  prison.  That  momiag 
early  diere  was  a  joiner's  wife  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  killing  her  husband.  \£ 
the  case  were  no  otherwise  than  I  can  learn  it,  she  had  tumrnumjus;  for  her 
husband  having  brawled  and  beaten  her,  she  took  up  a  chisel,  or  some  such 
other  instrument,  and  flung  at  him,  which  cut  htm  into  the  belly,  whereof  he 
died.  Another  desperate  woman  coming  from  her  execution,  cut  her  chiltfs 
throat,  alleging  no  other  reason  for  it  but  that  she  doubted  she  should  not  have 
means  to  keep  it.  The  same  day  likewise,  another  woman  poisoned  her  hus> 
band,  abont  Aldgate.  And  divers  such  like  foul  acts  are  committed  daily, 
whid^  are  ill  signs  of  a  very  depraved  age,  and  that  judgments  hang  over  us. 

The  superstition  that  mingles  itself  with  this  evidence  of  a  depraved 
state  of  society  b  also  characteristic  of  the  age.  In  February ,  1623,  the 
tides  exhibited  a  rare  phenomenon  having,  it  is  reported,  ebbed  and  flovred 
thrice  in  twelve  hours.  "But  the  greatest  wonder,"  adds  the  "Intd- 
ligencer,"  "  was  that  it  continued  so  two  or  three  days,  which  I  have  not 
known  or  heard  of  before.  It  breeds  much  talk  among  the  vulgar,  and  even 
at  court,  it  is  said  that  some  that  were  noted  not  to  be  superstitious  are 
somewhat  i^palled  at  it."  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  instance 
happened  to  tne  king*s  own  person.  It  is  related  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Lorldn  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  Bart.,  bearing  date  May  4,  I6I9, 
as  follows  :— 

The  last  week,  there  met  the  king  in  Theobald's  Park  a  gentlemanlike  fellow, 
one  that  had  been  a  soldier,  and  exercised  some  command  in  the  wars,  who 
saluted  his  majesty  with  a  "  Stand,  O  King  !  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  from 
God  T'  His  pretended  message  was  this  in  effect ; — ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  have 
I  not  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  famine  and  danger  into  a  land  of  plenty 
and  abundance  ?  ■  Oughtestthou  not  therefore  to  have  judged  my  people  with 
righteous  judgment  ?  But  thou  hast  perverted  justice  and  not  relieved  the 
oppressed.  Therefore  unless  thou  repent,  God  hath  sent  the  kingdom  from 
thee,  tmd  thy  posteriiy  after  thee»* 

**  If  the  man  was  not  a  prophet,*'  the  editor  remarks,  "  his  assumption 
of  the  character  was  singularly  perfect.**  The  unconstitutional  acta  of  the 
monarch,  his  frequent  encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  privilegpes  of 
parliament  and  interference  with  the  liberty  of  ike  subject,  might  w^ 
by  that  time  have  awakened  a  spirit  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  v^ch  in  a 
mind  tinged  with  a  natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  most  have  lent  much  im- 
portance to  so  small  an  incident  We  find  in  this  lengthy  correspondenoe 
many  instances  illustrative  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  tfamgs.  What  should 
we  think  in  the  present  day  of  the  kin^s  brewers  bemg  sent  to  prison 
because  they  would  not  serve  the  king  without  money,  his  majesty  being 
in  their  debt  16,000/,  an  enormous  sum  for  the  time,  and  what  is  wors^ 
when  the  said  lurowers  attempted  by  law  to  remove  themselvea,  and  to 
try  their  case,  there  came  a  mandate  from  the  king  whereby  it  became  a 
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King  James  being  impressed  with  the  most  sovereiffn  idea  of  kinglj 
power,  was  eonstantly  at  issue  with  his  parliament.  l%e  latter  not  only 
began  in  this  reign  to  reform  itself,  but  also  to  oppose  the  king  in  his 
exercise  of  his  supposed  prerogative  in  making  any  use  he  pleased  of  the 
fires  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  The  committal  of  four  unruly 
membos  to  the  Tower  only  produced  a  pasquinade. 

The  councU,  in  committing  four, 

Sent  eight  members  to  the  Tower  : 

Hoskyns  by  fits  merry  and  sad  ; 

Dr.  Sharpe  soberly  mad  ; 

Sir  Charles  Comwallis  carelessly  precise; 

Sir  Walter  Chute  ignorantly  wise. 

But  the  fitful  dissolutions  of  the  house  paved  the  way  to  important  results 
to  the  successor  of  James  I.  to  the  crown. 

The  dissolute,  unprincipled,  and  intemperate  character  (generally)  of 
the  higher  classes,  naturally  also,  influenced  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Ben  Jonson's  Court  Masques  were  more  harmless  than  refined  ;  but  the 
court  ladies,  all  painted  so  exactly  alike,  and  with  their  hair  frizzled  and 
powdered,  so  that  one  could  not  be  told  from  the  other,  were  not  remark-  ^ 
able  either  for  their  prudery,  or  their  prudence.  In  a  letter  of  J.  Chamr 
beriain's,  dated  February  12,  1620,  the  writer  says, 

Our  pulpits  ring  continually  of  the  insolence  and  imprudence  of  women  ; 
and  to  help  forward,  the  players  have  likewise  taken  them  to  task  ;  and  so  to 
the  ballads  and  ballad-singers ;  so  that  they  can  come  nowhere  but  their  ears 
tingle.  And,  if  all  this  will  not  serve,  the  king  threatens  to  fall  upon  their 
husbands,  parents,  or  friends,  that  have,  or  should  have  power  over  them,  and 
make  them  pay  for  it. 

Nor  were  the  gentry  ^Eiultless  in  their  conduct  towards  the  ladies.  We 
see  an  example  of  it  in  this  very  correspondence,  wherein,  under  date  of 
Max«h  6,  1619,  J.  Chamberlam  says,  in  coarse,  ill-natured  language, 
"  The  Lord  Sheffield,  in  a  doting  humour,  hath  married  a  young  Scottish 
wench,  daughter  of  one  Sir  Wffliam  Urwin,  that  was  a  Innd  of  dancing 
schoolmaster  to  Prince  Henry.** 

Now  this  Sir  William  Irwm  was  a  gentleman-usher  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, instead  of  dancing-master,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lorkin  says  of 
the  same  marriage,  '^  My  Lord  Sheffield,  upon  Thursday  fortnight  last, 
married  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Irwin's  daughter,  and  is  (for  the  country's  saJce,  I  suppose)  highly 
applauded  by  the  king  for  his  choice." 

This  jealousy  of  the  Scots  and  English  not  only  led  to  constant  cabal 
and  detraction,  but  also  to  sanguinary  contests,  the  frequency  of  which 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
duels  was  that  fought  betwixt  Sir  Edward  Sackville  and  the  Lord  Bruce, 
of  Kinloss,  betwixt  Antwerp  and  Lille,  which,  in  another  age,  formed  a 
subject  for  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  (Guardian,  Nos.  129  and  133), 
and  which  has  been  still  more  recently  illustrated  by  Lord  Stowell  ("  Ar- 
cbseologia,"  vol.  xx.)  Such,  also,  was  another  duel  thus  narrated  by  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton. 

There  was,  a  fortnight  since,  near  Salisbury,  a  desperate  combat  betwixt 
Doudas.  the  master  of  the  king's  horse,  and  Lee,  brother  to  the  Avenor,  who 
^^  2  a2 
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began  their  quarrel  at  Windsor.  Douglas  was  left  dead  in  the  fidd,  with  three 
hurts,  and  was  buried  three  days  after  in  Salisbury  Church,  with  a  kind  of 
solemnity  at  which  the  duke,  the  Scottish  lords,  and  all  other,  Scot  and  lot, 
were  present ;  Lee  was  liurt  in  four  places,  but  lives,  and  is  like  to  escape. 
He  is  not  much  followed  by  the  Scots,  because  they  hold  there  was  fair  play 
between  them.  The  younger  Douglas  lias  his  brother*s  place,  which  doth 
somewhat  help  to  appease  the  quarrel. 

A  more  murderous  fight  took  place  in  the  Palatines  Court,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  by  tpe  Rer.  T.  Lorkin. 

For  news,  that  which  is  of  chiefest  moment  is  this.  There  hath  lately  hap- 
pened in  the  Palatine's  Court,  a  strange  quarrel  between  the  English  and  Soots, 
and  that  in  this  manner  and  upon  this  occasion.  Sir  Andrew  £eigh,  a  Scots- 
man, that  is  in  some  office  about  the  Palatine,  happening,  one  day  to  contest 
with  my  Lady  Harrington  upon  some  point  in  her  grace's  presence  [he  pro- 
ceeded] to  that  insolency  at  the  length,  as  he  gave  her  the  lie ;  and  not  content 
therewith  (to  verify  that  of  the  orator,  "  qui  verecundke  Jineg  semel  transitrU, 
euni  henl  et  gravilcr  oporiet  esse  impudeniem**)  fell  to  debase  my  lord  likewise 
with  base  and  opprobrious  speeches.  Mr.  Bushell,  who,  as  I  understand,  was 
the  only  man  of  all  my  lord's  followers  that  was  then  present,  finding  Keigh  not 
long  after  in  a  fit  place  for  that  purpose,  offered  him  the  combat  in  defence  of 
his  lord's  and  lady  s  honour ;  and  as  both  were  ready  to  draw,  another  Scots- 
man^ who  was  in  Reigh's  company,  interposed  himself,  and  suffered  not  them 
to  proceed  there  any  further.  Bemg  thus  parted,  my  Lord  Harrington  sent  for 
Mr.  Bushell  to  his  chamber  (whether  to  wish  him  to  be  quiet,  or  for  what 
other  occasion  I  know  not).  In  the  mean  time  this  Keigh  [at  the]  head  of  four 
or  five  Scotsmen  more,  himself  bein^  provided,  besides  his  sword,  with  a  square 
bastinado  and  a  dagger,  the  rest  with  the  [sword]  only,  lies  in  wait  to  set  upon 
Mr.  Bushell  at  his  return ;  [who,  as  he  was]  comine  from  my  lord,  and  not 
dreaming  of  any  such  enterprise,  and  going  to  put  his  foot  in  his  stirrup  to 
mount  up  upon  his  horse,  for  my  lord's  [lodging  and  his]  were  far  asunder),  lo ! 
Keigh  steps  forth,  striking  him,  [and  with  the]  bastinado  fells  him  ;  yet  pre- 
sently he  recovered  himself,  and  offering  to  rise,  received  a  second  blow  upon 
the  head,  and  was  felled  a  second  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  recovered 
himself  again,  and  drew  out  his  sword  in  his  own  defence,  being  all  alone ; 
when  all  the  rest  laid  about  him  with  their  swords,  and,  being  five  to  one, 
wounded  him  very  grievously,  as  having  run  him  through  the  body,  and  into 
divers  parts  no  less  than  twelve  times.  During  this  conflict,  Mr.  Gray,  another 
of  my  lord's  gentlemen,  coming  forth,  received  a  thrust  in  the  hand,  but  not  with- 
out leaving  some  of  the  miirks  likewise  upon  them.  Af^er  that  came  her  gracels 
coachman,  and  took  part  with  Mr.  Gray  (for  Mr.  Bushell  was  now  left  for  dead}, 
and  hurt  two  or  three  of  the  Scots ;  who,  not  daring  to  abide  to  fight  any  longer, 
partly  for  fear  of  others  that  might  come  in,  and  partly  for  that  they  supposed 
their  chief  enemy  either  dead  or  not  likely  to  live,  presently  quitted  the  place 
and  betook  themselves  to  flight.  But  there  was  suddenly  way  made  after  them, 
and  they  all  brought  back  again.  Sir  Andrew  Keigh  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber under. a  sure  guard,  the  rest  committed  to  the  ordinary  prison ;  and  a  m«- 
senger  presently  despatched  over  into  England  to  understand  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure touching  this  subject ;  who  has  scarcely  as  ;fet  received  the  news  thereof. 
Mr.  Bushell  nevertheless  is  yet  living,  and  not  without  hope  of  recovery. 

This  part-taking  of  numbers  of  English  and  Scots,  when  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  two,  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing.     John 
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Ae  ears,  and  like  enongfa  to  have  made  it  a  national  quarrel.  But,  for 
want  of  weapons  it  was  pacified.  Even  the  notorious  Moll  Cutpurse  was 
a  duellist,  if  we  are  to  beliere  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

And  this  last  Suoday,  Moll  Cutpurse,  a  notorious  baggage,  that  used  to  go 
ID  man*s  apparel,  and  challenged  tlie  field  of  divers  gallants,  was  brought  to 
the  same  place,  where  she  wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  very  penitent ;  but  it  is 
since  doubted  she  was  maudlin  drunk,  being  discovered  to  have  tippled  three 
quarts  of  sack  before  she  came  to  her  penance.  She  had  the  daintiest  preacher, 
or  ghostly  father,  tliat  ever  I  saw  in  the  pulpit,  one  Radcliffe,  of  Brazennose 
in  Oxford,  a  likelier  man  to  liave  led  the  revels  in  some  inn  of  court,  than  to 
be  where  he  was.  But  the  best  is,  he  did  extreme  badly,  and  so  wearied  the 
audience  that  tlie  best  part  went  away,  and  the  rest  tarried  rather  to  hear  Moll 
Cutpurse  than  him. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  examples  before  them,  the  appren* 
tices  of  London  should,  also,  have  taken  to  fighting.  The  great  objects 
of  their  hostility  appear  to  have  been  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Mead  thus  relates  an  illustration  of  the  length  to- which  this  feeling  was 
carried. 

Three  'prentices  standing  before  their  master's  door  in  Fenclnirch  Street, 
it  chanced  the  Spanish  ambassador  came  by  in  his  litter,  whereupon  one  of  the 
*preotices  said  to  the  other,  '*  Sirrah,  knowest  thou  what  goes  there  ?"  Quoth 
the  first, "  There  goeth  the  devil  in  adung^cart;**  which  being  repeated,  and  a 
laugh  rising  thereupon  amongst  them,  one  of  the  ambassador's  company  per- 
ceiving it,  said  to  the  second  'prentice.  "  Sir,  you  sliall  see  bridewell  ere  long 
for  your  mirth."  "  What  T*  quoth  the  third,  "shall  we  go  to  bridewell  for 
such  a  dog  as  thou?**  and  therewith  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  struck  up 
his  heels.  Complaint  hereof  came,  ere  long,  to  the  mayor,  and  the  matter 
being  examined,  though  the  mayor,  as  some  say,  would  have  been  glad  they 
could  have  excused  themselves ;  but  their  sentence  was  to  be  whipped  from 
Aldgate  through  London,  which  on  Wednesday,  the  former  week,  began  to 
be  performed.  They  were  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped.  At  the  first,  it 
was  not  much  known  what  the  fault  was ;  but  it  being  soon  learned,  and 
notice  given,  when  they  came  to  Temple  Bnr  there  were  about  300  of  all  sorts 
made  the  rescue,  took  them  from  the  cart,  and  beat  the  marshal's  men  sore  ;  and 
happy  it  was  thought  to  be  that  there  was  little  or  no  resistance  made,  for  there 
were  said  to  be  coming  up  Fetter  Lane  and  Paul's  Chain  the  best  part  of  1000 
who,  seeing  the  rescue  already  made,  dispersed  themselves  again.  Hereupon 
it  is  said,  that  the  ambassador  sends  to  the  lord  mayor  to  know  what  the 
government  of  the  city  was,  and  how  a  man  should  have  remedy  that  was 
injured.  To  whom  the  lord  mayor  answered  angrily,  that  he  was  not  to  give 
an  account  to  him  of  the  city  government.  Hereupon  Gondomar  intended  to 
complain  to  the  king,  at  Theobald's,  of  the  mayor  and  the  city,  but  was  better 
advised  by  a  Catholic  English  gentleman  to  complain  only  of  those  who  did 
tbe  injury,  lest  otherwise  things  might  so  fall  out,  that  he  might  deprive  him- 
srif  of  the  opportunity  of  residence  within  the  city.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
notice  of  these  came  to  the  king,  which  was  on  Thursday,  he  presently  takes 
post  from  Theobald's,  and  arrived  at  London  in  the  evening. 

It  happened,  in  the  whipping  time,  that  a  brewer  liad  offended  either  in 
word  or  deed,  who  therefore  was  to  be  whipped  on  Friday  morning ;  but  the 
expectation  being  great,  there  came  comnmnd  from  the  council,  when  he  was 
tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  to  take  him  away,  and  suspend  the  execution  ;  and  pre-, 
sently  there  was  news  that  his  majesty  was  coming  to  the  Guildhall ;  whither, 
when  he  was  come,  he  made  a  long  speech,  and  threatened  to  put  a  garrison 
into  the  city,  and  make  them  maintain  them,  if  there  were  no  better  rule  kept, 
and  take  away  their  charter  and  sword,  &c  ;  but  concluded  toward  the  end 
more  &irly,  if  these  things  might  be  amended  hereafter.      So,  upon  Saturday, 
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the  brewer  was  whipped,  with  the  sheriff^  of  London  and  100  halberdiers  at- 
tending the  cart ;  every  constable  in  his  prednct,  and  a  strong  watch  in  every 
precinct,  and  every  householder  standing  at  his  door  with  a  halbert :  the 
which  continued  until  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

On  Sunday  comes  forth  a  terrible  and  strict  proclamation.  In  this  pro- 
clamation, as  I  understand  it,  the  city  government  is  much  taxed  ;  and  it  is 
strictly  commanded  that  no  man,  so  mucli  as  by  countenance  or  look,  abuse  or 
express  any  irreverence  for  strangers,  especiaJly  to  ambassadors  and  their  fol- 
lowers. Whosoever  looks  on,  unless  he  presently  apprehends  the  offender, 
and  draws  him  to  justice,  shall  be  punished  as  deeply  as  if  he  had  offended. 
His  majesty  will  require  every  misdemeanor  in  this  kind  at  the  hands  of  every 
alderman  in  his  ward,  and  not  take  disability  or  ignorance  as  an  excuse. 

While  the  proclamation  was  reading,  a  gentleman  in  the  crowd  trod  apon  a 
Spaniard's  foot,  who  took  him  a  box  on  tne  ear.  He  asking  what  reason  he 
had  for  it,  he  gave  him  another^  and  the  gentleman  took  both  patiently.  This 
I  saw  just  now  in  a  letter. 

A  letter  of  Dr.  Meddus's,  dated  April  6,  1621,  says,  '^  One  of  the 
three  whipt  *prentioes  is  dead,  as  is  generally  here  affirmed  by  those  who 
have  been  at  London ;  but  thought  not  so  much  through  the  severity  <^ 
whipping,  as  the  indiscretion  of  the  executioner,  who,  meaning  to  favour 
Hm,  by  the  speedy  running  of  the  cart,  is  said  to  have  tied  hmi  too  near 
it,  so  that  he  got  some  blows  upon  the  breast."  And  the  doctor  adds, 
*'  They  talk,  also,  this  week  that  there  had  been  a  Spaniard  beaten  in  the 
Exchange,  for  drawing  upon  and  misusin?  some  gentlemen,  who,  when 
they  had  done  it,  slipf^  away  in  the  crowd,  and  are  not  known.'' 

This  is  not  very  feelingly  related,  and  the  physicians,  indeed,  generally 
appear  to  have  oeen  as  ignorant  in  the  time  of  James  L  as  they  were 
worldly.  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  Mr.  Chamoerlaia 
BtySy  "  The  extremity  of  the  disease  seemed  to  lie  in  his  head,  for  remedy 
whereof  they  shaved  him,  and  applied  warm  cocks  and  pigeons  newly 
killed,  but  with  no  success !"  When  such  scientific  treatment  finiled,  the 
doctors  used  to  vary  it  by  prayer ;  wliich  imorthodox  proceeding,  how- 
ever, did  not  fail  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  clergy. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  hunting  in  a  park  of  his  own,  by  the  &11  of  his  horee 
was  thrown  against  a  tree,  and  so  bruised,  that  the  report  went  that  he  was 
dead,  and  it  is  doubted  yet  that  he  is  in  danger,  for  that  his  skull  [\s  said  to  be 
tracked.  His  lady,  who  should  have  sone  to  the  spa  but  for  lack  of  money, 
shows  herself  aeain  in  court,  though  in  her  sickness  she  in  a  manner  vowed 
never  to  come  £ere ;  but  she  verifies  the  proverb.  Nemo  ex  morbo  meiior. 
Marry,  she  is  somewhat  reformed  in  her  attire,  and  forbears  painting,  which,  they 
say,  makes  her  look  somewhat  strangely  among  so  many  wizards,  which,  together 
with  their  frizzled,  powdered  hair,  makes  them  look  all  alike,  so  that  you  can 
scarcely  know  one  from  another  at  the  first  view.  Dr.  Burgess,  who  is  termed 
physician,  was  much  about  her  in  her  sickness,  and  did  her  more  good  with  his 
spiritual  counsel  than  with  natural  physic  ;  and  his  manner  of  pniyiug  was  so 
well  liked  by  Monsieur  Mayeme,  or  Turquet,  that,  thinking  to  do  him  a  plea- 
sure, he  commended  him  to  the  king,  who  was  so  moved  that  he  should  dog- 
matise (as  he  called  it)  in  his  court,  that  he  commanded  the  archbishop  to  look 
to  it ;  who,  sending  for  him,  used  him  somewhat  roughly,  and  enjoined  him  not 
to  practise  within  ten  miles  of  London. 

Anne  of  Denmark  placed  most  faith  in  the  receipts  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  would,  on  that  account,  have  saved  his  ufe,  had  it  been  in 
her  power. 

Prince  Charles,  it  is  well  known,  proceeded  to  Spain  in  company  mth 
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the  Duke  of  BucldDgbam  to  uige  his  suit  personally  ^with  the  In&nta 
Donna  Maria.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Mead,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young  prince  was  treated 
at  the  Spanish  court. 

The  prince,  whilst  he  was  in  Spain,  was  so  well  entertained  by  the  king  and 
his  confessor,  that  they  both  called  him  heretic  to  his  face,  which  he  bravely 
disproved,  and  being  granted  to  see  a  church  in  Madrid,  though  he  entered 
bareheaded,  yet,  because  he  would  not  bow  down  to  the  host,  where  they  said 
Christ  was,  they  forced  him  again  out  of  the  church,  and  if  he  had  made  the 
lesser  haste  back,  they  would  have  thrust  him  out  by  head  and  shoulders.  This, 
and  much  more  the  prince  told  Dean  White  on  Sunday  night,  as  be  since 
told  me. 

No  wonder  that  the  sueing  did  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ! 
We  must  terminate  our  notice  of  this  interesting  work  with  a  httle  bit  of 
court  scandal,  in  reference  to  the  Countess  of  Buckingham.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meads  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  and 
bean  date  June  8,  1622. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  that  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  banished 
the  court,  and  that  for  her  professed  popeiy.  But  it  was  not  directly  so, 
nor  for  that  cause ;  at  least,  not  only.  For  she  is  not  banished,  but  still  stays 
there  till  the  progress,  and  then  to  take  occasion  to  go  into  the  country,  anid 
return  no  more.  The  chief  reason  is  said  to  be  this :  when  the  emperor*s 
ambassador  was  departing,  the  king,  meaning  to  bestow  some  jewel  upon  him, 
caused  one  to  be  fetched.  A  chain  of  Queen  Anne*s,  of  3000/.  value,  was 
brought  him  ;  but  refusing  to  bestow  it,  being  a  woman's  chain,  and  of  that 
Talue»  upon  him,  and  saying  wherein  had  he  deserved  so  much  at  his  hands  ? 
Another,  of  lesser  worth,  was  brought,  and  pleased  him.  Then  some  question 
being  made,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  chain,  the  prince  told  his  majesty, 
that  neither  of  them  both  had  yet  bestowed  any  thing  upon  the  Duchess  of 
Lenox  since  she  was  married.  If  his  majesty  would  dispose  of  it  in  that  way, 
himself  would  be  the  carrier,  to  present  it  in  his  majesty's  name ;  and  so  should 
they  have  both  thanks.  The  king  assented ;  the  prince  carried  it,  and  put  it 
about  her  neck,  which  was  taken  by  all  for  an  extraordinary  and  unusual 
honour  done  unto  her.  Which  so  grieved  the  countess,  that  such  an  honour 
abould  be  done  unto  any  but  herself,  and  that  a  thing  of  that  value  and  quality 
dKHild  miss  her  hands,  that  the  next  day  she  took  upon  her,  in  the  king  s 
name,  to  send  for  the  chain  again,  pretending  some  use  thereof ;  and  that  it 
^K>uld  be  requited  with  as  good  a  thing.  The  messenger,  who  went  in  the 
king's  name,  and  not  in  her's,  being  sounded  by  the  amazed  duchess,  at  last 
confessed  he  was  sent  by  the  countess,  who  had  it  from  his  majesty ;  where- 
upon the  duchess  bade  him  tell  the  countess  that  she  would  not  so  much  dis- 
honour the  prince  who  brought  it,  to  suffer  it  to  be  carried  back  by  any  hand 
but  his  or  her  own  ;  for,  if  his  migesty  would  have  it  she  would  carry  it  her- 
lelf,  which  the  next  day  she  performed,  desiring  to  know  wherein  she  had 
ofteaded  his  majesty.  The  king,  understanding  the  business,  swore  he  was 
abused  ;  and  the  prince  told  him  that  he  took  it  for  so  great  an  affront  on  her 
part,  that  he  would  leave  the  court  if  she  staid  in  it :  with  no  small  expression 
of  indignation.    My  author  for  this  was  Sir  William  Bounser^  of  Uppingham. 
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Br   CHARLES  ROWCROFT,  AUTHOR  OF  *^  TALES  OF   THE  COLONIES;   OR, 
THE  ADVENTURES   OF   AN   EMIGRANT." 

Chapter  XXIII. 

There  is  nothing  that  helps  to  make  acquaintance  among  the  reserved 
inhabitants  of  this  country  so  readily  as  eating  and  drinking  together. 
The  remark  is  not  particularly  novel,  but  it  is  a  just  and  illustrative  one  : 
and  what  is  the  use  of  a  proverb  if  it  cannot  be  quoted  occasionally  ? 
With  the  French  an  acquaintance  may  be  made  with  a  pinch  of  snuff; 
with  the  Germans  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  with  the  Dutch  by  paying 
money ;  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  with  the  Scotch  by  being  firom  the 
same  country ;  and  with  the  Irish  by  fighting  together  (no  matter 
whether  for  or  against)  in  the  same  row  ;  but  with  the  English  the  only 
recognised  mode  of  commencing  an  acquaintance  is  by  a  dinner. 

Breakfasts  are  too  cold  and  too  stiff;  luncheons  too  evanescent ;  suppers 
since  the  practice  of  late  dinners  which  have  superseded  them,  are  rare  ; 
although  when  they  do  take  place  sociability  is  promoted  more  by  such 
meetings  than  by  all  other  convivial  reunions — if  the  term  "  coAvivial" 
is  admissible  at  all  in  reference  to  the  formal  parties  which  the  stoicism 
of  the  national  character  enables  English  people  to  endure  in  the  discharge 
of  their  social  duties. 

I  must  guard  myself,  however,  against  being  supposed  to  assert  that  it 
is  settled  law  in  tne  social  code  of  this  country,  that  the  circumstance 
of  sitting  by  a  guest  of  the  male  or  female  sex  at  a  dinner-table  consti- 
tutes ipso  facto  an  acquaintance.  The  most  that  it  does  is  to  invest 
the  propinquists  with  what  lawyers  call  an  '^  inchoate"  right  to  acquaint- 
anceship, which,  to  be  perfected  must  be  followed  out  by  other  forms  and 
observances.  Neither  must  it  be  imagined  by  the  readers  of  these  pages 
(in  distant  countries  and  after  ages)  that  the  solemn  libation  of  a  glass 
of  wine  between  the  parties  is  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
the  observance  of  a  supenjtitious  custom,  now  almost  obsolete,  and  which 
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haVe  embraced  his  deHyerer  in  the  French  feshion  ;  but  that  demonstra- 
tion was  gently  repulsed  by  the  Englishman,  who  returned  no  other  reply 
to  the  Frenchman's  unbounded  expressions  of  friendship  than  by  a  bow 
in  die  Eojg^Ksh  s^le.     After  this,  they  both  went  their  respective  ways. 

But  it  chanced,  that,  a  few  days  after,  they  met  before  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  The  Frenchman  sprung  towards  his 
deliyerer  with  the  viyacity  of  his  nation,  and  in  the  most  cordial  manner, — 
but  was  abashed  at  being  received  in  a  very  stiff  way  by  the  Englishman, 
and  with  a  look  which  was  barely  one  of  recognition ;  and,  in  short,  as  if 
theparties  were  strangers. 

The  grateful  Frenchman  was  puzzled  at  this  behaviour  ;  if  he  had  not 
considered  fiimself  as  under  a  most  important  obligation  to  the  other,  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  resent  the  slighting  of  his  acquaintance  as 
an  intentional  afirout,  and  perhaps  would  have  insisted  on  settling  the 
matter  with  pistols  for  two  before  dinner.  But,  fortunately,  observing 
the  master  of  the  house  at  that  moment  disengaged  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  he  instantly  entreated  him  to  explain  the  mystery  of  his 
deliverer's  conduct  towards  one  who  was  bound  to  him  by  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude  as  the  preservation  of  his  life ! 

'*  You  were  not  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  before  you  met  in  the 
packet-boat?"  asked  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  We  had  never  spoken,"  replied  the  Frenchman. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  have  never  been  introduced  ?" 

*^  Introduced !  He  introduced  himself  to  me  in  the  sea  and  saved  my 
life!" 

"  Oh !"  renlied  the  host,  "  we  don't  consider  that  as  any  introduction 
at  all." 

^'  But,"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  in  astonishment,  '*  are  we  not  con- 
sidered as  introduced  to  each  other  as  the  guests  of  the  same  ^end  about 
to  sit  down  at  the  same  dinner-table  !" 

♦*  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  host  ;  "  you  see,  my  Mend,  we  English 
people  have  our  customs  which  on  this  point  are,  perhaps,  rather  peculiar ; 
but  I  will  soon  set  this  matter  to  rights  by  a  regular  introduction." 

The  regular  introduction  was  riiade  accordingly,  and  the  prescribed 
movements  were  executed  by  both  parties  respectively  : 

Mr.  Stiffstarch  :— 

The  Frenchman  attempted  to  grasp  Mr.  Stiffstarch's  hand  ;  but  that 
gentleman  only  bowed  and  retreated  behind  his  neckcloth  : 

Monsieur  Bonen£&ut : 

Mr.  Stifistarch  made  another  bow  over  his  neckcloth,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  completed. 

•*  Can  you  forget,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  that  you  saved  my  life !" 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  Englishman;  *' it  was  nothing;  hope 
you  didn't  catch  cold." 

"  But  why,"  asked  the  Frenchman,  some  time  after,  and  when  they 
had  become  intimate,  "why  didn't  you  know  me  when  you  met  me 
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nneertom  rank  who  are  mongtrouslj  fearfbl  of  compromisiiig  iheir  cUgnily 
fcy  aUowing  themselves  to  be  spoken  to  by  one  of  mferior  position.*' 

^'  How  of  inferior  rank  !*'  asked  the  Frenchman ;  **  are  not  all  persom 
of  education  and  good  manners  of  the  same  rank  among  those  whom  joa 
designate  as  bebnging  to  the  middle  classes  ?*' 

'<  By  no  means,"  answered  his  English  friend.  ^  The  gradations  of 
tank  in  this  country  are  infinite  ;  among  the  middle  cUsses  especially* 
There  are  the  great  merchants  and  the  little  merchants,  and  the  less ; 
and  the  gpreat  shopkeepers,  and  the  little  shopkeepers,  and  the  less  in  end- 
less degrees.  There  are  those  who  live  in  large  houses,  and  those  who 
live  in  small  ones  ;  and  then  again  there  are  those  who  live  in  apartments 
in  fashionable,  or  respectable,  or  inconsiderable  streets  ;  and  these  are 
divided  into  classes  of  greater  or  less  consideration  according  to  the  par- 
ticular floor  which  they  occupy  in  the  house.  Thus  a  first  floor  lodger 
would  die  rather  than  speak  to  a  ground  floor  one  ;  and  the  ground  floor 
would  consider  his  social  position  compromised  by  association  with  the 
second  floor ;  and  all  would  regard  wiui  horror  any  approach  towards 
intercourse  from  the  inhabitant  of  the  attic  whatever  might  be,  in  other 
respects  his  education,  or  acquirements.  Then  there  are  the  numerous 
classes  of  carriage  people  varying  in  rank  according  to  the  character  of 
iheir  equipage,  from  the  occupant  of  the  close  carriage  with  a  footman 
behind  it  down  to  the  one-horse  chay.  And  nothing  short  of  a  general 
conflagration  would  induce  a  member  of  any  one  of  these  numberless 
classes  knowingly  to  enter  into  social  intercourse  with  a  member  of  the 
class  which  he  considers  beneath  his  own." 

**  Is  it  possible  !''  said  the  Frenchman. 

'*  Such  a  state  of  things  seems  to  many  foreigners  impossible ;  but  it 
is  the  fact.  There  was  a  curious  case  illustrative  of  this  that  occurred 
not  long  ago.  Two  men  were  to  be  hanged  the  same  morning ; 
they  were  of  the  doubtful  class  ;  one  was  to  be  hanged  for  forgery  t^ 
other  for  highway  robbery.  When  they  were  placed  under  the  fatal  beam 
with  the  nooses  round  their  necks,  the  Newgate  chaplain  exhorted  them 
to  ^ray  together  before  they  were  turned  off ;  at  which  there  was  a  visible 
hesitation.  The  parson  urged  them  more  earnestly  not  to  lose  the 
few  moments  of  opportunity  which  remained  for  a  joint  supplication  for 
mercy  ;  but  the  pwr  continued  silent.  At  last,  Jack  Ketcn  (that  is  the 
name  we  give  to  the  last  executioner  of  the  law)  who  was  a  very  dvil 
sort  of  person,  remembered  that  the  two  gentlemen  had  never  been  in- 
troduced to  each  other,  and  therefore  according  to  the  received  laws  of 
English  etiquette  could  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  acquaintanceship  even 
on  the  gallows.  He  remedied  the  defect  without  delay,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  urgency  was  pressing :— • 

**  *  Mr.  Swell— Mr.  Hounslow  ;  Mr.  Hounslow— Mr.  Swell.' 

*^  The  new  acquaintances  could  not  see  each  other  as  the  caps  were  drawn 
ever  their  faces,  but  with  their  manacled  arms  behind  them  they  inter- 
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toned  off  by  Jack  Ketch  with  a  gentleness  and  consideration  peculiar  to 
that  functionary,  and  with  a  fi;ood-natured  attempt  to  cheer  their  spirits 
by  *  wishing  long-life  to  their  honours,  and  better  luek  another  time.' " 

^  Ma  foi,  c'est  trop  fort,''  said  the  Frenchman. 

^  I  can't  Tonch  for  its  being  quite  true,"  replied  the  Englishman,  ^^  but 
I  tdl  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

**  Au  moins/'  observed  the  other,  with  French  vivacity,  ^^  according  to 
your  description  of  the  reserve  and  the  customs  of  yoiu*  countrymen,  if 
the  story  is  not  quite  true,  il  merite  bien  de  T^tre." 

But  to  return  to  the  party  whom  we  have  left  at  the  supper  table. 

The  closing  incident  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  preceding  chapter 
win  make  the  intelligent  reader  aware  that  the  acquaintance  between  my 
fiitiier  and  his  heretofore  rival  at  the  auction  was  commenced  under 
most  favourable  auspices,  for  the  supper  was  abundant  and  the  wine 
was  good.  The  explanations  which  I  made  as  briefly  as  I  could,  were 
readuy  accepted  by  the  papa,  although  they  were  received  as  it  struck  me 
by  the  aunt  rather  stiffly,  and  with  some  appearance  of  incredulity  ;  for 
ihe  said  nothing,  and  seemed  to  meditate  profoundly.  However,  all 
passed  off  very  well,  and  the  two  governors  seemed  to  take  to  one  another 
more  kindly  than  I  expected.  The  old  gentieman  was  chatty  and  agree- 
able and  showed  eveiy  disposition  to  be  polite  and  hospitable,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  shght  shrinking  which  he  betrayed  on  my  father's 
request  ^  to  borrow"  the  bottie  on  fab  rigfat  hand  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  Miss  McDragon  ;  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  that  ominous  word  so  disagreeable  as  I  afterwards  ascertained  to 
die  ears  of  the  man  of  bank-notes,  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  tiie  company. 

Miss  McDragon,  to  be  sure,  looked  rather  glum,  occasionally,  at  me 
and  Lavinia,  as  if  she  suspected  the  existence  of  some  antecedents  to  our 
present  acquaintance  of  which  she  was  not  a  confidant.  My  mother  re- 
marked tiiat  I  was  unusually  silent  and  dull ;  but  although  I  was  silent, 
I  was  not  inattentive  ;  and  I  observed  that  she  scrutinised  the  young  lady 
and  the  fiimiture,  and  the  general  style  of  the  place  with  a  maternal  cu- 
lioaty.  As  to  lAvinia,  she  did  not  speak  one  word,  but  sat  with  her  eyes 
east  down  on  the  table-cloth  in  a  very  demiu^  way,  and  seemed  afraid  to 
look  at  any  one,  especially  at  me,  partiy,  doubtless,  from  bashfulness  and 
timidity,  and  partly  from  awe  of  her  aunt,  who  looked  at  her  from  time  to 
time  through  an  immense  pair  of  round-eyed  spectacles  with  a  severe  and 
doubtful  aspect. 

As  0oon  as  the  supper  was  over,  she  begged  leave  to  retire  on  the  plea 
of  head-adie  and  indisposition,  and  this  broke  up  the  party,  my  father 
paying  her  many  compliments,  and  my  mother  thanking  her  for  her 
attention  to  me,  and  embracing  her  fondly,  which  made  the  tears  rush  to 
Lavinia's  eyes  with  emotion.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  bid  her  good  night, 
and  was  about  to  say  something  appropriate ;  but  before  I  had  time  to 
apeak,  she  slipped  away  without  shaking  hands  with  me,  which  surprised 
amd  pained  me  excessively,  and  I  remained  for  a  brief  space  with  my  eyes 
directed  towards  the  door  through  which  she  had  disappeared,  wondering, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  out  how  I  had  offended  her  ?  My  mother  rous^ 
aw  from  my  reverie  by  touching  my  arm,  and  smilingly  reminded  me 
that  we  were  going  home.  After  a  littie  lauehter  on  all  sides  at  the 
oddity  of  my  £e8Sy  and  apologies  for  ^'  borrowmg"  the  old  gentleipan's 
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clothes,  and  a  fiunt  attempt  on  my  part  to  make  some  humoroos  remaik 
on  the  ciFcumstance  of  my  hemg  dressed  *^  on  tick**  which  was  lost  on  the 
old  gentleman  as  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  we  got  into 
the  carriage  and  proceeded  homewards. 

"  WeU,"  said  my  father  as  we  rolled  along  the  road,  ''people  are  not 
so  bad  when  one  comes  to  know  them  a  little  as  one  is  sometimes  inclined 

to  suppose ;  this  Mr. what*s  his  name,  behaved  very  civilly:  but  you 

see,  my  dear  ;**  he  said  to  my  mother,  *'  I  was  right  in  wanting  to  Duy 
that  place;  it*s  a  good  house  on  a  compact  little  estate;  and  the  possession 
of  hmd  increases  one*s  influence  in  the  county." 

"  Better  as  it  is,''  replied  my  mother ;  **  you  know  we  could  not  have 
paid  for  it  except  by  borrowing  money,  and  that's  always  a  wony  ;  and 
those  bankers  of  yours  are  so  particular  in  having  it  paid  back  again : 
really  I  think  they're  very  mean,  for  as  they  can  make  plenty  of  their 
own  bank  notes,  I'm  sure  I  don*t  see  why  they  should  be  stingy  about 
lending  them." 

**  This  is  a  subject,  my  dear,  that  you  don't  understand,"  replied  my 
&ther :  ''  as  indeed  women  seldom  do  understand  business  and  the 
meaning  of  money  ;  but  I  will  try  to  explain  ..." 

*'  Now  pray  don't  explain  it  to  me  any  more,"  exclaimed  my  mother  ; 
''  you  have  explained  it  so  often  that  really  I  am  quite  tired  of  it,  and  the 
more  you  explain  it  the  more  confused  you  make  me.  But  as  to  the  house, 
as  you  say,  it's  a  nice  house  enough  ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  daughter 
-^Lavinia  is  her  name  isn't  it  ? — is  a  very  lady -like  girl  and  very  hand- 
some .  .  ." 

(I  thanked  my  dear  mother  in  my  heart  for  this  eulogium,  and  mentally 
vowed  never  to  offend  her  again.) 

**  That  Miss  McDragon,  though,  was  an  odd-looking  person ;  who  is 
she,  Leander  ?— a  relation  ?" 

I  explained  that  she  was  an  aunt  by  the  female  side. 

'^  Oh  !  then,  the  name  of  the  young  lady's  papa  b  not  McDragon. 
Well — I  am  rather  glad  of  that,  for  really  it  does  sound  rather  formi- 
dably !     But  what  is  his  name  then  ?" 

"  Ah  !''  said  my  father,  **  what  is  his  name  ?  It's  very  remarkable 
that  we  have  been  sitting  at  a  man's  table  and  have  not  known  his  name  I 
The  person  who  gave  us  information  of  your  accident  said  that  it  was 
opposite  Willow  Lodge,  but  I  never  thought  of  asking  him  the  name  of 
the  owner.     I  suppose  you  know  his  name,  Leander  ?" 

•*  No,"  said  I,  **  I  don't ;  I  never  thought  of  asking  ;  and  indeed  if  I 
had,  I  doubt  if  any  one  could  have  told  me,  for  they  were  all  so  scared  by 
my  apparition  that  I  don't  think  tliey  could  have  remembered  their  own 
names.'* 

'*  Perhaps  the  coachman  may  know,"  said  my  &ther ;  ''  or  the  man  in 
the  rumble  :  it's  a  great  omission !" 

"  But  neither  the  coachman  nor  the  man  in  the  rumble  could  teU  us." 

Upon  this  I  ventured  to  suggest,  that,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  ride 
over  early  in  the  morning  and  ascertain  the  fact 

**  Do  so,"  said  my  father. 

"  I  dare  say  '  Lavinia'  can  tell  you,"  said  my  mother. 

''  Dare  say  I"  said  my  father  ;  ''  what  nonsense !  Do  you  suppose  the 
girl  does  not  know  her  own  name  ?" 

''  Why,  as  girls-^-especially  handsome  ones  with  good  estates — may 
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have  the  ideathatthey  roay'havetochangethemy"  saidmy  mother  in  alaugh- 
ing  way,  ^'they  may  not  think  it  so  much  worth  their  while  to  remember 
their  temporary  ones  ;  and  this  Miss  Lavinia  seems  a  sort  of  prize  in  the 
marriage  lottery,  for  she  is  unquestionably  very  handsome,  and  it  may  be 
rich  besides :  being  an  only  daughter  is  a  great  point.  No  ^oubt  she 
will  have  plenty  of  offers  before  long,  if  she  has  not  had  them  already." 

This  memtion  of  many  ' '  offers'  suggesting  as  it  did  the  vision  of 
"  manjr  rivals,"  produced  a  prodigious  <hsturbance  in  my  ideas,  and  I 
determined  to  lose  no  time  the  next  morning  in  ascertaining  the  young 
]ady*s  paternal  name  for  my  father^s  satisfaction,  as  well  as  some  other 
particcdars  more  interesting  to  myself.  With  this  resolve  I  went  to  bed 
and  went  to  sleep. 

I  helieve  it  would  have  a  more  romantic  and  loverlike  air  to  say, 
that  I  dreamed  all  night  of  *'  Lavinia  ;"  but  I  didn't ;  I  was  very  tired,  and 
slept  very  sound,  and  did  not  dream  at  alL  Indeed,  for  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary  I  might  have  slept  on  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  for 
I  was  fairly  knocked  up  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day  before  ;  but  I  was 
waked  hy  a  persevering  knocking  at  my  door,  at  which  1  was  first  inclined 
to  be  savage,  but  was  presently  appeased  by  the  delivery  of  a  note  folded 
in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  delicately  scented,  evidencing 
thereby  its  feminine  origin  without  mistake.  This  exciting  sight  made 
me  jump  up  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  I  shied  my  night-cap  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  seizing  the  note  eagerly,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  Kttle  nervously,  for  I  had  not  yet  become  hardened  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  missives,  I  tore  it  opoi. 

Chaptee  XXIV. 

I  FOROET  who  was  the  philosopher  who  first  called  attention  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  recollections,  hopes,  fears,  and  anticipations  which 
may  pass  through  the  mind  in  that  brief  interval  which  occurs  between 
falling  out  of  a  window  or  from  a  horse  to  the  ground,  or  from  a  vessel 
into  uie  water ;  on  such  exciting  occasions  the  events  of  a  life  time  are 
called  to  remembrance  in  a  moment,  and  the  adventures  of  long  years 
become  nuscroscopised  to  an  instant  of  time  and  a  point  of  space  in  a  way 
that  has  puzzled  and  still  puzzles  metaphysical  enquirers. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  enumeration  of  occasions  is  open  to  the 
cavil  of  ill-natured  persons  who  may  object,  that,  in  falling  from  the  top 
floor  of  a  dwelling  house  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  the  illustration 
would  not  hold  gfood,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the 
adventurer  not  only  to  make  a  prodigious  quantity  of  observations,  but 
also  to  collect  an  immense  store  of  information  in  his  descent,  before  he 
reached  the  street ;  and  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  anecdote  of  an  indiri- 
dual  who  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  could  not  refrain  from 
indulging  slightly  in  the  Scotch  habit  of  prelecting  by  remarking  to  a 
crony  on  the  thirteenth  flat  as  he  passed  him  on  his  way  down,  *'  sic  a  fa' 
as  I  shall  hae  !" 

I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  this  objection  so  far  as  the  particular  instance 
goes ;  but  it  does  not  disturb  the  general  truth  of  the  theory — which  may 
be  verified  by  the  curious  at  any  time  by  experiment.  In  my  own  case 
my  knowledge  has  been  derived  fipom  tne  experience  of  this  very  note 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Between  the  first  sight  of  that  note,  which  my 
imagination  immediately  pictured  as  having  proceeded  from  the  hand 
from  which  I  most  desired  to  receive  one,  and  the  opening  of  it  (and 
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which  in  my  eagerness  to  leam  its  contemtSy  was  instantaneous),  how  many 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears,  remembrances,  and  ezcitinff  anticipalion* 
presented  themselves,  and  with  the  rapi^ty  of  electric  light  crowded 
through  my  mind  I  The  hand  I  reooffnised  at  a  glance  as  feminine  ; 
there  wa9  no  great  difficulty  in  that  peraope  ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that 
very  few  women  indeed  write  a  masctmne  hand,  and  that  nearly  all 
women  write  alike ;  they  all  seem  to  make  nse  of  similar  fine  nibbed 
pens,  and  they  mske  the  same  long  thin  strokes,  with  the  same  long 
tails  to  their  ys  flying  into  infinite  space,  and  the  same  gs  plumped  up  like 
their  own  dear  bustles,  and  all  present  the  resemblance  of  the  same  fairy 
hieroglyphics  equally  difficult  to  be  deciphered. 

Femmine  as  the  writing  decidedly  was,  there  was  an  air  about  it,  how- 
ey^,  which  convinced  me  at  once  tnat  it  was  not  from  the  hand  of  Miss 
McDragon.  From  that  awful  aunt  1  could  conjecture  could  proceed 
nothino^  but  harsh  angular  marks  and  horrid  scratches,  altogether  different 
from  we  flowing  and  delicate  letters  which  my  eye  was  delighted  with. 
The  note  must  be  from  Lavinia ;  of  that  I  was  convinced  before  I  opened 
it ;  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  her  in  a 
moment  rushed  through  my  mind;  the  entanglement  of  her  bonnet  with 
my  fish-hook ;  our  meeting ;  her  modest  evasion  ;  the  reveladon  of  the 
Ixmnet ;  my  quest  of  her  by  the  river ;  the  alarm  of  the  mad  dog ;  my 
plunee  into  the  stream  ;  the  dialogue  of  the  nurses  ;  the  kiss  bestowed 
on  the  dead ;  the  adventures  of  my  apparition  ;  the  funting,  the  catas- 
trophe — all  presented  themselves  vividly  to  my  memory,  with  a  thousand 
other  thoughts  and  remembrances  besides,  and  all  in  the  instant  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  grasping  and  opening  the  letter !  It  was  thus 
expressed : — 

**  The  fietmily  at  Willow  Lodge  present  their  compliments  to  Mr* 
Leander  Castleton,  and  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  forward  to  him 
his  clothes  which  were  wetted  in  the  water  when  be  so  generously  at« 
tempted  to  rescue  the  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  house  from  the  mad 
dog.  And  they  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  inconvenience  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unfortunate  immersion.  Papa  also  requests  that  Mr* 
Castleton  will  return  his  own  things  which  he  borrowed,  and  which  the 
bearer  of  this  note  will  bring  back. 

"  Willow  Lodge,  May  10." 

Afler  I  had  read  this  note  over  several  times,  I  was  struck  with  the 
remarkable  omission  of  the  name  of  *^  the  master  of  the  house  :**  and 
then  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  the  form  of  expression  *^  the  family  at  Willow 
Lodge"  was  an  evident  and  forced  substitution  for  the  Mr.  ■  what- 
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Haiey'*  whidi  seemed  to  me  and  others  at  the  time  as  an  eboUitioo  ef 
the  excessive  self-complacency  of  the  man  of  hank-notes  and  ready 
ifcMMiey.  But  the  ciioumstanoe  now  strook  me  in  a  different  light ;  and 
I  could  not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  gentlemaa  him«> 
self  had  a  reluctance  that  his  name  should  be  known  ;  but  why  and  fat 
what  object  it  puzzled  me  to  imagine.  Howerer,  as  I  drew  nearer  to  the 
lodge,  this  inquiry  assumed  only  a  secondary  importance  in  my  thoughts^ 
and  I  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  recepdon  I 
should  meet  with  from  Layinia,  as  well  as  from  her  &ther  on  my  second 
visit,  and  lastly  from  her  aunt  of  whom  and  of  whose  spectacles  I  had 
conceived  an  inmpient  dread.  But  little  did  I  guess  what  was  in  store 
forme. 

Coming  events,  it  is  said,  cast  thdr  shadows  before ;  and  I  may  say^ 
1^  the  way,  that  the  doctrine  of  presentiments  is  so  deep-rooted  m  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  times,  for  the  most  incredu* 
Ions  piiilosopher  not  to  be  afEected  by  its  influence.  Some  such  influence 
that  morning  affected  me  ;  for  although  I  rode  forth  from  the  paternal 
mansion  buoyant  and  joyous,  full  of  life  and  strength  and  conndent  in 
hope,  I  found  that  as  1  approached  the  place  of  my  destination,  my 
courage  oozed  away,  and  that  I  was  assaiiea  by  all  sorts  of  doubts  and 
fean.  The  redoubtable  Miss  McDragon  I  conjectured  had  discovered 
mj  former  interview  with  Lavinia,  winch  harmless  as  it  was,  would  be 
r^^arded  by  one  of  her  rigidity  as  a  reprehensible  concealment  which 
would  cause  her  to  assume  an  antagonistic  position  unfavourable  to  my 
views,  and  some  indication  of  wluch  I  feared  I  had  discovered  in  her 
watchful  aspect  of  the  preceding  night.  Then  I  began  to  worry  myself 
with  what  the  papa  would  think  of  me  on  further  reflection,  and  of  the 
character  of  my  adventures  in  his  grounds  and  in  his  house,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  somewhat  suspicious  attitude  in  which  he  had  seen  me  in 
relation  to  his  daughter.  Perhaps  he  would  consider  my  insensibility  as 
a  sham  and  a  trick  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  his  house  with  some 
ulterior  design,  and  would  be  ofiended  at  the  liberty  which  I  had  taken  of 
dressing  myself  up  in  his  clothes  for  the  execution  perhaps  of  my  own 
frolics,  and  for  the  fun  of  finghtening  the  residents  in  the  house.  There 
was  no  knowing,  I  thought,  how  he  might  view  the  matter  when  he  came 
to  learn  all  the  particulars,  for  I  had  been  very  brief  in  my  narration  and 
liad  told  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  not  very 
dearly. 

^or  was  I  at  all  at  my  ease  in  respect  to  Liavinia.  The  sacred  kiss 
which  she  had  imprinted  on  my  forehead  supposing  me  to  be  insensible 
to  its  impression,  was  excusable  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  mortu- 
ary &rewell  given  under  sdemn  feelings  to  one  who  had  lost  his  life  to 
save  her  own.  But  its  bestowal  on  a  young  man  who,  as  it  proved,  was 
a  Uving  person,  was  a  very  different  afl'air :  I  had  reason  to  fear,  as  I 
thought,  that  on  reflection  she  might  be  shocked  and  embarrassed  at 
her  maidenly  modesty  having  been  outraged  by  such  an  act,  which  sacred 
and  holy  as  it  was  towards  the  dead,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  freedom  of 
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priety,  and  which  emanated  from  high  and  reli^us  feeHngSy  was  still 
a  "great  fact"  and  was  irrevocable. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  and  the  doubts  and  fears  which  their  reyolyemeat 
g^ve  rise  to,  I  took  no  notice  of  a  stranger,  young  but  dder  than  myself 
who  walked  away  from  the  house  towards  the  shrubbery  as  I  came  up  to 
the  front-door ;  and  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door  about  the  "  name,"  but  stammering  out  something  about  the  *^  younff 
lady,*'  I  was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  best  drawing-room  in  whi<£ 
Lavinia  was  not ;  but  in  her  stead  appeared  the  awfrd  person  of  her  aunt 
and  duenna,  Miss  McDragon. 

From  the  grimness  of  her  aspect,  and  from  the  excessive  stiffness  with 
which  slie  returned  my  affectionate  salutation,  I  at  once  divined  that  the 
store  of  wrath  which  she  had  retained  for  the  last  two  days  was  then  and 
there  to  be  discharged  for  my  especial  benefit.  I  observed,  that,  I  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  room  than,  hke  a  bottle  of  spruce-beer  partially  un- 
corked, she  began  to  fiz ; — and  it  was  not  long  before  her  steam  exploded 
with  a  violence  commensurate  with  the  force  of  its  previous  compression. 

Chapter  XXV. 

The  irate  duenna  was  sitting  when  I  entered  with  her  spectacles  on  a 
small  round  table  before  her ;  but  on  the  announcement  of  my  name, 
she  uprose,  and  "  shipping  her  barnacles,"  as  the  sailors  say,  fii^  some 
preliminary  menacing  glances  through  the  port-holes  while  she  saluted 
me  with  a  terrific  courtesy.  At  the  same  time  I  observed  there  was  a 
tremulous  shaking  of  herhead  from  side  to  side  that  boded  mischiefl 

I  made  two  bows  ;  the  one  the  bow  proper,  the  second  the  bow  re- 
flective ;  like  takin?  a  pinch  of  snuff  while  considering  an  impromptu  ; 
for  seeing  that  the  lady  was  in  a  state  of  proximate  explosion  I  sought 
for  time  to  consider  how  to  deal  with  so  dangerous  a  combustible.  She 
gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  for  contrary  to  my 
expectation  she  remained  silent,  and  returned  my  attempts  to  look  un- 
concerned and  to  smile  (which  I  did  with  all  my  might)  by  a  similar 
forced  smile  which  however  bore  an  expression  so  very  dreadful,  that, 
added  to  the  tremulous  shaking  of  her  head  which  momentarily  grew 
more  convulsive,  it  was  calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  intrepid  beholder.  This  reception  abashed  me,  and  confused  my 
thoughts,  so  that  I  could  not  find  words  to  address  to  her.  It  was  clear 
that  my  only  chance  was  to  adopt  the  soothing  system  ;  but  not  having 
had  any  experience  of  the  way  of  dealing  with  so  ancient  a  virgin,  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  mollify  one  whose  air  and  look  said  as  plain  as  looks 
could  speak,  that,  she  would  not  be  mollified.  In  this  embarrassing 
position,  to  me  at  least,  we  both  stood  for  a  time  which  seemed  to  me 
immeasurably  long,  but  which,  when  the  silence  was  broken,  I  heartily 
wished  had  been  longer,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  cutter 
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}^oii  must  be  a  gbost  too !  to  frighten  us  all  I  not  that  I  was  frightened  ! 
To  fiighten  us  out  of  the  house  !  so  as  to  have  it^ — and  a  poor  young 
giri — a  child — all  to  yourself !  To  surprise  her — a  poor  young  thing  ; 
because  she  is  thought  to  be  a  heiress !  Yes  to  surprise  her  into  some 
engagement  or  something  •  •  ." 

"  Madam !  .  .  ." 

"  But  I  know  it  all.  And  so  ?  you  were  the  fisherman,  were  you  ? 
Yes — it*8  pretty  plain  now  what  was  the  fish  you  came  for  I  But  she's 
not  a  gudgeon  for  you  young  gentleman — at  least  I  am  not  You'll 
find  me  too  old — that  is  too  cunning  a  fish  to  be  taken  in  by  your 
bait  .  .  /' 

"  Madam  I  .  .  ." 

**  All  very  well  contrived — ^wasn't  it  ?  Oh !  capitally  contrived  !  only, 
Mr.  Leander  Castleton,  it  won't  do  for  me !  You  must  carry  your  nets 
somewhere  else,  sir,  and  your  lines  and  your  fish-hooks !  Upon  my  word  I 
young  fellows  seem  to  think  they  may  do  any  thing  now-a-days  !  Took 
it  out  of  some  play-book  I  warrant !  A  pretty  way  to  steal  a  match  with 
an  heiress !  But  there  are  those  here  who  can  match  you,  sir  f  And 
pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  been  carrying  on  a  clandestme  acquaintance 
with  my  niece  ?  Tell  me  that,  sir  I  That  1  have  a  right  to  know  at 
least !  I  insist  on  knowing  how  long  you  have  been  carrying  on  a  clan- 
destine acquaintance  with  my  niece  ?*' 

This  explosion  when  it  came  did  not  disconcert  me  in  the  manner  that 
I  expected  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  reassured  me,  as  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  me  yf^re  such  as  I  thought  I  could  easily  refute  : 
but  I  saw  that  my  only  chance  was  to  adopt  the  soothing  system,  and  to 
endeavour  to  fish  out  the  extent  of  the  aunt's  knowledge  of  all  the  scenes 
which  bad  taken  place  between  me  and  her  niece,  knowing  well  that  the 
only  witness  that  could  be  brought  against  me  was  Lavinia  herself;  and 
on  this  point  I  had  an  instinctive  persuasion  that  she  would  not  com* 
rounicate  any  circumstance  that  would  tell  either  against  me  or  her  own 
maidenly  propriety.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Norman  proverb  "  qui  s'excuse 
s'accuse,"  I  took  care  not  to  volunteer  any  defence  of  misdemeanours 
that  I  was  not  charged  with.  I  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  a  calm 
narration  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  protested,  solemnly,  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  young  lady  before  the  morning  when  that  accident  took  place, 
which  was  rather  ludicrous  than  serious  ;  and  with  respect  to  her  suppo- 
sition of  my  having  practised  a  trick  by  feigning  insensibility  when  I  was 
taken  out  of  the  water,  I  put  it  to  her  own  good  sense  whether  that  was 
either  likely  or  possible  ;  and  I  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  8er« 
vants  of  the  house  who  had  seen  me  at  the  time  whether  my  total  uncon- 
sciousness was  not  positively  a  fact  beyond  question.  As  to  the  tmin. 
tentional  alarm  which  I  had  occasioned  among  the  household  by  my 
unexpected  appearance  in  the  kitchen,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was 
entirely  accidental ;  and  I  wound  up  by  assuring  her  that  I  should  never 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  lay  under  to  her  through  whose 
timely  help  and  continued  care  I  had  escaped  as  it  were  from  the  very 
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enquire  after  the  young  ladj  herself,  hut  I  waa  met  hy  a  Bhot  which  the 
old  lady  evidently  wished  to  he  decisive  :— - 

^*  My  niece,  sir,  is  too  much  indisposed  to  he  seen  to-day ;  hesides,  ahe 
requested  me  to  say — after  the  very  improper  manner  in  which  you 
alarmed  her  last  nignt,  that  she  dedmes  seeing  you." 

Although  this  was  said  in  a  very  peremptory  tone,  and  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  settler,  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  old  ladjr  s 
voice,  and  a  shade  o(  emharrassment  in  her  manner,  that  convinced  me 
that  Lavinia  had  said  no  such  thing,  or  at  any  rate  had  not  said  it  in  tenns 
so  repulsive  and  conclusive ;  and  then  I  hegan  to  ponder  on  the  viaiUe 
disinclination  of  the  old  lady  to  receive  me  in  the  light  of  a  posaihle 
suitor  for  her  niece ;  which  under  the  circumstances  struck  me  as  remark- 
ahle.  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  some  standing  in  the 
country,  of  good  repute,  and  of  presumed  good  estate,  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  thing  ohjectionable  in  the  character  or  person 
of  the  said  Leander  CasUeton.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  me  that  the  occur- 
fences  which  had  taken  place  hetween  me  and  Lavinia,  even  if  they 
were  all  known,  (which  I  perceived  they  were  not  or  they  would  have 
been  hrought  against  me  at  the  time  oy  Miss  McDragon)  were  of  a 
nature  to  act  as  a  har  to  my  forming  an  acquaintance  with  her  nieoe 
either  in  the  ordinary  way  of  residents  in  the  same  county,  or  with 
ulterior  views  of  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  family  at  Willow  Lodge. 
*^  There  is  something  in  all  this,"  I  thought  to  myself  <'  that  I  can*t 
understand ;  there  is  a  vigour  in  the  old  lady's  opposition  beyond  the 
the  occasion.     I  wonder  wiukt  Lavinia  herself  would  say  ?** 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind  during  die  short  pause  which  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  aunt's  freezing  communication ;  hut  while  I  was 
revdvin?  the  sweet  and  hitter  thoughts  which  it  had  engendered,  a  due 
was  suddenly  presented  for  the  unravdment  of  the  mystery  which  ojpened 
my  eyes  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fact,  hy  the  following  very  simple  an- 
nouncement  of  a  footman  at  the  door : 

**  Mr.  McDragon,  ma'am,  presents  his  respects,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  you  have  any  commands  for  him  before  he  takes  his  ride  ?" 

**  Tell  my  nephew,"  returned  the  aunt,  ^^  that  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  I  but  to  remember  that  we  dine  at  four  o'clock." 

*^  Oh !  ho !"  thought  I,  ^^  there's  a  nephew  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  a 
he-McDragon !  for  whom  the  heiress  is  doubtless  reserved : — I  begin  to 
see  daylight!" 

**  Aiid  master  bid  me  say,  ma'am,"  continued  the  footman,  "  that  be 
will  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Castleton  in  his  counting-house — I  mean 
his  study." 

In  obedience  to  this  intimation  I  immediately  made  my  bow  to  the 
aunt,  which  was  responded  to  hy  another  courtesy  as  stiff  as  the  first ; 
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CasUeton  of  whom  yoa  hare  heardsomoch  this  mornmg,  who  was  nearly 
drowned  in  trying  to  save  your  cousin  from  the  mad  dog.  Narrow  escape 
Mr.  Gistleton !  and  we  all  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  endea- 
YOUTy  her  cousin  especially  (the  deyil  he  is,  thought  I)  ;  but  you  put  them 
all  in  a  sad  fright  by  jovat  sudden  appearance  among  them — poor  Lavinia 
especially ;  my  nster  is  a  little  angry  with  you  for  that — for  frightening 
her  I  suspect ;  for  she  used  to  boast  that  she  never  was  frightened  by  man 
or  woman  in  her  life ;  however,  you  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
at  that  time— at  least  they  supposed  so ;  and  their  fright  was  excusable 
perhm,  under  the  drcumstances.  Now  Peter — (Peter  !  so  his  name  is 
Peter)  you  may  leave  ua  :  I  will  settle  this  matter  with  Mr.  CasUeton 
(what  can  that  be  ?  thought  I)  but  don't  forget  to  be  back  by  dinner 
time  ;  and  remember  if  you  take  the  road  through  the  gravel-pits  youll 
save  the  turnpike." 

Mr.  Peter  McDragon,  who  I  observed  had  been  scrutinising  my  ap« 
pearance  as  anxiously  as  I  had  been  noting  his,  upon  this,  advanced  with 
much  show  of  civihty,  and  extended  his  hand  with  which  he  msped 
mine  ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  rotum  the  pressuro,  so  that  my 
hand  remained  in  his  like  a  piece  of  warm  putty  which  he  could  not 
&il  to  remark ;  but  really  I  conceived  an  instantaneous  dislike  to  the 
fellow  so  strong,  that  I  could  no  moro  have  taken  hold  of  his  hand  to 
give  it  a  frienmy  shake  than  I  could  have  caressed  the  paw  of  a  toad  or 
a  hyena  !  For  it  instantly  struck  me,  that  this  was  the  very  person  whom 
the  drcumventing  Miss  McDragon  had  in  her  eye,  when  she  endeavoured 
to  raise  up  a  bar  of  separation  between  me  and  Lavinia,  by  believing  or 
preten^g  to  believe  that  I  had  made  use  of  unworthy  practices  to  en- 
gage her  niece  in  a  familiar  and  clandestine  acquaintance  with  myself. 

T  felt  a  twitch  of  jealousy  also,  which  was  very  disagreeable,  and  which 
proved  to  be  a  forotaste  of  what  was  to  come,  at  the  opportunity  which 
this  Mr.  Peter  McDragon  (confound  him !)  had  of  malang  way  with  his 
cousin  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment  he  was  having  a  private 
conyersation  with  her  from  which  I  was  debarred  !  This  roflection  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  put  me  in  a  good  humour ;  but  bad  as  that 
aspect  of  the  affiur  was  it  was  nothing  compared  to  what  was  reserved 
for  me  in  another  shape.  Even  at  this  interval  of  time  I  cannot  look 
hack  at  the  whole  proceeding  without  shuddering  with  vexation. 

^^  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Castleton :  a  venr  odd  thing  has  happened,  Mr. 
Caatleton.  You  aro  awaro  perhaps  that  I  have  retirod  from  business,  but 
my  nephew  who  has  succeeded  me  has  not;  a  very  excellent,  worthy, 
paios-takingv  industrious,  frugal,  economical  young  man;  quite  a  man  of 
bumness.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  busmess.  He  scarcely  gives  himself 
time  to  take  his  meals !  His  ledger  is  his  Bible ;  never  was  there  such  a 
young  man  for  book-keeping.     However,  this  perhaps  is  not  very  inte- 
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'WUle  I  said  this  I  felt  myself  breaking  ont  in  a  cold  sweat,  for  a  horrid 
presentiment  told  me  that  some  confounded  bill  of  mine  had  something  to 
do  with  the  old  gentleman's  communication. 

^'  Well — as  I  was  saying,  the  odd  circumstance  is  this ;  a  bill  of  yom>*8 
has  come  to  my  nephew's  band ;  what  is  the  amount  ?  Oh  80^  lOf.  6d, 
at  six  months,  six  weeks  overdue ;  and  as  he  was  coming  down  here  to- 
day he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  present  it,  which  is  of 
course  a  thing  I  cannot  do ;  but  as  you  happen  to  be  here,  as  business  b 
business,  I  have  thought  it  the  shortest  way  to  tell  you  of  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I ;  **  I  remember  now — but  really  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  circumstance ;  yes  ;  it  is  a  bill  I  aotepted  at  Cambridge." 

"  Forget  it — Mr.  Castleton!  Excuse  me  sir;  you  know  age  has  its 
privileges  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  forget  a  bill  that  he  has 
accepted !  I  never  heard  of  such  an  instance  before  I  Why  they  would 
not  believe  it  on  'Change !  Don't  you  keep  a  bill-book  ?" 

^*  Really,"  said  I,  ^*  my  transactions  in  those  matters  are  so  few  that  a 
bill-book  would  be  a  superfluous  thing  for  me.  But  really,"  I  exclaimed, 
'^  it  is  curious  how  soon  these  things  come  round." 

^'  That  is  a  remark,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  which  I  have  often  heard 
before.  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London  who  afterwards  served  the  office  of  sherifl^ 
that  nothing  comes  upon  us  so  quick  as  an  acceptance — except  a  hang- 
ing ;  that  is,  when  the  hanging  relates  to  oneself,  you  understand.  An 
old  crony  of  mine,  Tom  Spicer — he  was  in  the  grocery  line  but  my  trade 
was  a  diy-salter — Tom  Spicer  said  a  good  tiling  once : — a  fnend  of  our's, 
Jack  Singleton,  was  going  to  take  a  domestic  partner — ^that  is  going  to 
be  married ;  but  he  put  it  off  till  after  he  had  taken  stock  that  he  mightn't 
be  in  a  muddle  witn  having  too  many  things  to  do  at  once;  and  then 
when  he  had  put  it  off  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  that,  but  wanted  to  hasten 
it  on,  and  have  the  new  account  entered,  as  it  were,  in  his  ledger,  out  of 
hand ;  and  in  short  he  was  very  bad  company  indeed  all  that  time,  and  no- 
body knew  what  to  make  of  him  on  'Change,  and  one  day  he  was  near 
havmg  one  of  his  biUs  protested  because  he  was  away  in  the  countiy 
a-courting.  Well — he  was  complaining  to  Tom  that  the  time  seemed 
plaguy  long  till  the  weddmg-day,  and  said  Tom  to  Jack,  said  he,  ^  stick 
your  name  to  a  good  fat  bill  to  fall  due  on  the  same  day,  and  then  you 
will  find  the  time  will  go  quick  enough !'  " 

I  eot  up  a  laugh  at  this  joke  as  well  as  I  could,  but  in  truth  it  was  not 
very  hearty ;  and  to  have  a  joke  poked  at  me  at  such  a  moment  when  the 
spectre  of  my  own  acceptance  was  brought  to  appear  to  me  was  not  very 
pleasant ;  but  as  the  old  gentleman  laughed  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely, I  could  not  help  joining  if  only  from  politeness  and  from  defer- 
ence to  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  father  of  Larinia. 

"  Well— my  young  friend,  as  to  your  bill ;"  (thought  I — the  biU) ; 
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**  Bat  I  neyer  said  I  could  not  take  up  this  bill,"  said  I.  •  •  • 
**  Oh !  that's  another  matter  ;  but  I  thought  to  be  sure  there  was  a 
hitch,  because  you  see  it's  six  weeks  overdue  ah^ady ;  and  whenever  a 
bill  is  overdue  and  not  taken  up,  we  all  consider,  in  the  city,  that  it*s  a 
bad  one— excuse  me  Mr.  Castleton  it's  the  &ct — or  at  least  that  it  can't 
be  a  very  good  one.     But  Peter,  you  see,  knowing  your  father's  position 
in  the  county — that  was  through  me — thought  he  might  venture  on  it." 
"  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  it  up,"  I  repeated.     (Thb  ability  I 
was  aware,  at  the  moment,  was  unhappily  hypothetical ;  but  my  dis- 
inclination to  be  under  an  obligation  to  that  abominable  Peter  made  me 
venturesome.)     "  I  will  Hde  home  and  bring  the  money,  this  very  day." 
"  Very  well,  then  you  can  settle  it  with  Peter ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it     All  that  I  wanted  was  to  put  you  at  your  ease  about  it's  im- 
mediate payment ;  and  that  was  why  1  asked  Peter  .  .  •  •" 

**  I  will  ride  over  instantly,*'  said  I,  '^  and  bring  back  the  money." 
^'  Do  so  then  if  you  like,  and  that  will  bring  you  back  here  m  time 
£oT  dinner ;  mind  we  dine  punctually  at  four  o'clock.  I  hate  to  be  kept 
waiting  for  dinner ;  there's  more  time  lost  between  waiting  for  dinner 
from  people  not  being  punctual  than  would  serve  to  keep  a  man's 
ledger !  Whatever  you  engage  to  do,  Mr.  Castleton  be  punctual ; 
Tom  Sjpicer  used  to  say,  that  the  easiest  way  for  a  man  to  acquire  a 
good  character  was  to  be  punctual ;  he  might  be  ever  so  bad  in  other 
matters,  but  if  he  was  only  punctual,  particularly  in  paying  his  bills, 
that  would  carry  him  through ;  and  so,  do  you  sdways  remember,  Mr. 
Castleton,  that  business  is  business." 

He  let  me  go  with  this  parting  admonition  ;  and  glad  enough  was  I 
to  be  off,  and  away  firom  tne  house,  albeit  that  it  did  contain  Lavinia. 
And  in  a  pretty  stew  also  was  I  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  con- 
founded biD,  that  had  started  up  in  the  very  place  and  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  annoying  !  And  the  worst  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  I  no  more  knew  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it  than  I  did  to 
square  the  circle  or  discover  the  longitude.  Nor  was  tiiis  all  my  em- 
barrassment and  my  shame.  I  did  not  know  how  to  break  the  matter 
to  my  father,  whose  allowance  to  me  at  the  university  had  been  ample  ; 
and  who  already  had  discharged  for  me  some  extra  expenses,  not  witiiout  a 
severe  admonition  to  avoid  such  expenditure  in  future.  And  now  I  was 
«*^g«g©d— positively  engaged — by  promise,  to  carry  back  the  money  by 
four  o'dock ;  and  there  was  the  alK)minable  Peter  who  would  be  waiting 
to  receive  it  I  Never  before  did  I  suffer  so  much  vexation ;  and  never 
before  did  I  feel  so  humiliated.  Ten  tiiousand  times  did  I  curse  my  own 
thoughtlessness  in  putting  my  name  to  that  confounded  bill ;  and  ten 
thousand  times  did  I  mentally  swear  that  never !  never !  would  I  put  my 
name  to  a  bill  again ! 

I  had  ridden  rapidly  back  to  my  home ;  but  when  I  reached  it  I 
feared  to  enter  it,  and  to  encounter  my  fatiier.     But  sometiiing  must  be 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSY  AND 
AGINCOURT. 

in  letteb8  addbe88ed  to  h.  f,  smith,  e8<^ 

By  Hbnby  Lawes  Long,  Esq. 

LETTER  L 
PASSAOE  OF  THE  SOMBCE  AT  THE  FORD  OF  BLANQUETAQUE. 

To  your  suggestions,  my  dear  Smith,  I  owe  tbe  pleasure  I  have  deiiyed 
from  an  excursion  to  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
same  kindly  stars  which  conducted  us  in  early  life  to  explore  the  Plain  of 
Marathon  together  had  on  this  occasion  combined  our  irisits  to  the  scenes  of 
the  glory  of  me  Plantagenets.  I  should  have  rejoiced,  too,  in  the  guidance 
of  a  friend  already  acquainted  with  the  localities,  for  our  countiymen,  who 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  left  unvinted  two 
celebrated  spots  almost  within  sight  of  England,  have  not,  as  £eff  as  I 
could  discover,  published  memoranda  for  the  service  of  succeeding 
travellers ;  true  it  is  that  the  elaborate  work  of  Sir  Hairis  Nicolas  on 
Agincourt  has  left  us  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  a  narrative  of  the 
campaign  of  Henry  V.  ;  but  the  plan  of  the  battle-field  is  erroneous,  and 
we  have  no  descriptive  sketch  of  it,  or  of  its  approaches  from  any  recent 
inspection.  As  far  as  Cressy  is  concerned,  no  English  work,  that  I  know 
of,  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  Froissart  is  the  great  authority  for 
Edward's  Campaign,  and  those  readers  to  whom  his  antique  s^le  and 
language  may  not  be  attractive,  find  him  admirably  '^  done  into  English'' 
by  Johnes,  who  has,  with  a  peculiarly  happy  spirit,  preserved  in  the  trans- 
lation the  quaint  gossiping  flow  of  the  original.  It  would  seem  from 
Johnes's  own  showing  that  the  manuscripts  of  Froissart  present  consider- 
able diversities,  and  since  his  time  M.  Rigollot  has  published  in  the  tiiird 
volume  of  the  "  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Picaidie* 
various  fragments  of  a  MS.  of  Froissart*s  which  exists  in  the  library  of 
Amiens.  From  this  work  M.  Louandre  in  his  ''  History  of  Abbeville  and 
Ponthieu*'  has  drawn  copiously  to  illustrate  his  account  of  tiie  Battle  of 
Cressy.  M.  Bucher  des  Perthes,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at 
Abbeville,  recommended  me  M.  Louandre's  volumes  as  containing  the 
best  and  most  recent  details  of  the  action,  and  from  his  stores  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  borrow  whenever  I  find  any  thing  likely  to  prove  of  interest 
to  you,  and  to  illustrate  the  sulject  of  my  letter. 

The  whole  campaign  of  Edward  from  Cherbourg  to  the  gates  of  Puis, 
and  thence  to  Calais,  would  form  an  agreeable  outline  for  a  drive  through 
France — ^his  terrific  march. 

Amazement  in  the  van  with  flight  combbied 
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Yoa  remember  how  Edward^  while  Wanmk  and  Harconrt  advanoed 
aa  far  as  St.  Germain  and  St.  Cloudy  remained  in  the  nunnery  of  Poissy 
until  the  middle  of  August,  and  celebrated  there  the  feast  of  the  Virgb, 
**  sitting  at  table  in  his  scarlet  robes,  without  sleeves,  trimmed  with  fbc 
and  ermine  f  and  how  his  adyersary,  Philip,  had  quitted  Paris,  much  to 
the  sorrow  and  terror  of  its  inhabitants^  and  fixing  his  head-quarters  at 
St»  Denis,  collected  an  army  of  imposing  strength,  and  of  unusual  splen« 
door,  f(Mr  three  kings  senred  und^  his  burners.  It  soon  became  apparent 
diat  tile  Ei^lish  forces  could  no  longer  maintain  their  position  m  tha 
fiuie  of  such  formidable  numbers,  and  Edward  commenced  a  retreat  to* 
wards  Calais,  which  had  the  appearance  almost  of  a  flight,  inspiriaff  tha 
IVendi  with  an  energy  and  activity  wholly  wanting  befcn^  and  en* 
aoaraging  them  to  an  immediate  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  But  the  march 
o(  Edwflird  was  impeded  on  reaching  the  Somme,  the  bridges  were  all 
aither  destroyed  ,or  in  possession  of  well-fortified  hostile  lorces,  and 
Philip  amm>aohed  fully  expecting  to  shut  tiie  English  up  betwe^  the 
fiver  and  the  sea,  and  to  starve  them  into  a  capitmation,  or  fight  them 
with  every  advantage  on  his  own  side. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1346,  we  find  tiie  relative  positions  of  tha 
armies  to  have  been  thus.  Philip  was  at  Airaines,  which  the  English 
had  quitted  so  precipitately  that  the  French  on  entering  found  meat  on 
the  spitS)  bread  in  the  ovens,  "  et  moult  tables  que  les  Anglais  avaient 
laissees/'  Edward  after  ineffectually  attempting  to  force  a  passage  at 
Abbeville,  had  retired,  **  moult  pensif,"  to  Oisemont,  and  there,  appa- 
rently not  knowing  by  which  way  to  proceed,  proclaimed  rewards  and 
liberty  to  an;^  one  amon^  his  prisoners  who  would  guide  him  to  a  ford  by 
which  he  might  pass  Uie  river  with  safety.  A  *'  varlet "  of  Mens,  by 
aame  Gobin  Agache,  undertook  to  ccmduct  him  to  a  spot,  where 
"twice  a  day,"  in  the  words  of  Froisiart,  "the  river  is  passable  for 
twdve  men  abreast,  with  water  not  higher  tiian  tiieir  knees,  over  a  bottom 
hard  with  gravel  and  white  stones/'  The  English  king  caught  joyfully 
at  tiiis  information,  imd  quitted  Oisemont  at  midnight,  in  order  to  out* 
strip  the  enemy,  and  reach  tiie  river  in  time  to  avul  himself  of  the  proper 
state  of  the  tide  for  efiecting  the  passage.  A  chemin-de'travers  extends 
from  Oisement  to  St.  Valery  ;  of  tnis  Inward  seems  to  have  availed  him* 
sel^  and  althoueh  tiie  distance  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles^  he  reached  the  river  at  the  desired  spot  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  August.  It  was  low-water,  and  the  iotd,  perfectiy 
practicable,  lay  before  him ;  but  upon  the  opposite  bank  was  posted  a 
Norman  baron,  Godemar  de  Fay,  with  a  force  of  some  thousand  men 
prepared  to  dispute  tiie  passage.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  an  hundred 
diousand  men  were  close  upon  his  rear,  and  Edward  ordered  his  marshals 
with  the  best  of  his  men-at-arms,  to  advance  into  the  river,  nor  did  the 
French  wait  until  thdr  enemy  had  gained  dry  mund,  but  rushinp^  inta 
tile  bed  of  tiie  river,  the  combatants  met  and  fought  furiously  m  the 
water.  The  battie  was,  however,  of  brief  duration,  the  Eng^h  column 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  Godemar  was  totally  defeated,  wounded,  put 
to  flight,  and  pursued  up  to  the  gates  of  Abbeville. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  fmlowing  previously  firom  Oisemont,  and 
imagining  his  prey  now  fairiy  within  his  grasp,  reached  tiie  south  bank 
of  we  Somme,  time  enough  to  destroy  some  few  unlucky  stragglers  of 
tiie  English  army,  but  too  late  to  pursue  it  across  the  ford.    The  tide 
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was  retamiDg,  and  without  exposing  himself  to  the  fate  of  ^'  Basins  and 
his  Memphian  chiyaby/'.he  could  not  have  attempted  the  passage.  He 
retired  *'  tout  dolent"  to  Abbeyiile,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  monas* 
tenr  of  St.  Pierre. 

The  yiilaee  of  Nojelles,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  ford  of  Bknque- 
taque,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  and  a  strong  ohiteau,  which  now 
<'  n'offre  plus  qu'une  vaste  butte  de  decombres  entour^e  de  quelques  debris 
de  muraitlesy  et  des  fosses  profonds."  The  labours  of  the  English  army, 
after  efifecting  their  passage  of  the  Somme,  and  putting  to  flight  the  forces 
of  Fay,  were  not  entirely  over.  Noyelles,  however,  was  soon  taken,  the 
village  was  bumt»  and  the  castle  would  Imve  shared  its  fate,  had  not  its 
noble  lady,  Catharine  d'Artois,  Countess  d'Aumale,  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Edward.  It  was  true  that  her  daughter's  husband  and  his 
£ftther  were  in  arms  against  him,  serving  under  the  standard  of  Philipy  but 
ihe  father  (doomed  to  perish  within  a  few  hours  on  the  field  of  Cressy !) 
was  brother  to  GeofGK>y  d*Harcourt,  Edward's  favourite  marshal,  and 
Catharine  herself  was  daughter  to  his  equally  favourite  adherent,  Robert 
d'Artois,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Richmond ;  thus  was  she  con* 
nected  with  two  great  men  in  Edward's  service,  who  had  both  quitted 
that  of  the  French  monarch  out  of  some  pique  or  disgust,  and  who,  how* 
ever  vaHant  and  fiuthful  in  their  fealty  to  their  adopted  master,  can  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  traitors.  Catharine,  too,  although  con- 
strained to  admit  Philip  s  garrison  within  the  walls  of  her  castle,  partook 
of  the  general  dislike,  which  ail  the  French  noblesse  at  that  period  enter* 
tained  towards  that  monarch.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Edward, 
and  by  the  intercession  of  Greoffiroy  d*Harcourt,  preserved  her  castle  and 
her  liberty. 

At  Noyelles,  the  English  army  halted  for  the  night,  and  Edward's 

r»d  faith  towards  his  guide,  '*  the  varlet,"  Gobin,  is  recorded  so  carefully 
the  chroniclers,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  them  that  he 
aclhered  to  his  promises.  Gobin  was  presented  with  a  hundred  noUes  of 
ffold,  a  horse  *'  pour  se  sauver,"  his  freedom  being  granted  together  with 
tnat  of  lus  companions. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  English  monarch  owed  his  preservation  and  that 
of  his  army  to  the  happy  accident  of  finding  among  his  humble  prisoners 
a  "  varlet,"  who,  acting  the  part  of  the  mouse  in  the  fable  of  the  lion 
caught  in  the  toils,  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
great  enemy  of  his  country  could  conquer  an  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle,  and  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  own  days  to  witness  the  converse  of  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, when  a  French  sovereign  was  indebted  to  English  prisoners 
for  his  passage  across  an  adverse  river.  I  allude  to  Napoleon  at  Civet, 
on  the  Meuse  ;  and  the  anecdote  is  too  curious  and  too  little  known,  to 
require  an  apology  for  introducing  it  here  as  a  parallel  to  the  above. 
I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  extracting  it  from  the  ''  Guide  Pittoresque 
du  Voyageur  en  France  (Paris,  1834)." 

^<  On  communique  des  deux  Givets  par  un  beau  pont  en  pi^rre,  dont 
la  construction  decretee  par  Tempereur  en  1810  fut  achevee  en  1816. 
Voici  d,  quelle  occasion  Napoleon  ordonna  cette  construction,  Tempereur 
revenant  de  la  Belgique  amva  k  Givet  par  un  temps  affireux  ;  la  Meuse, 
grossie  par  de  longues  pluies,  avoit  rompu  et  emporte  le  pont  de  hois 
qui  existait  depuis  longtemps  et  tombait  de  v^tuste.     Ce  contretemps 
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contraria  besucotip  rempereor  qui  amt  hkie  d'arrirer  k  Paiif ;  le  passaffe 
par  bateau  etait  extr^mement  dangereoxy  auonn  batelier  ne  youlut  le 
teoter :  cependant  rempereor  se  soiiTmt  qu'il  y  avait  a  Givet  un  d6p6t  de 
prisoDniers  Anglais ;  il  ordoima  qu'on  en  fit  Tenir  qoelques  una  deyant 
loi,  et  anx  quels  il  demanda  leur  aris  sur  la  possibility  de  passer  la 
riviere ;  un  grand  nombre  de  oes  marins  assnr^rent  que  la  trayersee^ 
quoique  presentant  quelques  dangers,  etait  cependant  possible,  et 
offiirent  leurs  sernces,  Tempereur  en  choisit  yingt ;  et,  plein  de  eonfiance 
en  leur  habiHt^,  parrint  heureusement  k  Tautre  rive.  Les  yingt  Anglais 
le^orent  ayeo  la  liberty,  un  habillement  complet  et  une  recompense 
pecuni^re.  A  son  retour  k  Paris  Napoleon  ordonna  la  construction  da 
beau  pont  qui  lie  aujourd'hui  les  deux  parties  de  la  ▼ille.'' 

I  considered  tbe  ford  of  Blanquetaque  possessed  of  quite  sufficient 
interest  to  invite  us  to  its  examination,  and  accordingly  we  quitted  the 
great  post  road  at  Nouvion,  and  taking  a  sandy  track  over  an  open  un- 
dulating country,  we  drove  to  Noyelles,  and  thence  by  a  little  road  bear- 
ing the  magnificent  appellation  of  Chemin  des  Valois,  and  connecting 
the  eastern  end  of  the  village  with  the  bank  where  the  ford  begins,  we 
reached  Blanquetaque.  The  wide  bed  of  the  Somme,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  enlarging  towards  its  mouth,  where  the  towns  of 
St.  Valery  and  Le  Crotoy  confront  each  other,  seemed  at  first  sight  an 
awful  nlaoe  for  the  existence  of  a  ford  of  any  description*  We  arranged 
to  amve  there  at  low  water,  but  the  wet  sands  as  we  approached  inem 
did  not  present  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  water,  giving  a  most 
perilous  aspect  to  such  extensive  shoals  through  which  an  army  would 
have  to  wade.  But  its  dangers  disappeared  upon  examination ;  the  sands 
are  perfectly  solid  and  safe,  and  the  current  of  the  Somme  occupies  but 
a  very  narrow  space,  and  is  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  a 
veiy  civil  person  employed  on  the  spot  as  a  douamer^  explained  to  us  the 
usual  track  adopted  hy  any  vehicles  traversing  the  river,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  almost  everywhere- 
even  direct  to  St.  Valery  itself. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of  Edward,  there  mifffat  have  been 
£Bur  greater  hazard  attendinfi^  the  passage ;  the  continual  drift  of  sand  all 
along  this  coast  must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  the  embouchure 
of  the  Somme,  and,  moreover,  a  portion  of  its  waters  have  been  diverted 
from  their  course  to  form  the  canal  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  between 
Abbeville  and  St.  Valery.  The  name  of  Blanquetaque  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Picard  pronounciation  of  Blanche  tache,  or  "  white  root." 
From  tins  circumstance,  and  from  the  words  of  Froissart  quoted  above, 
I  expected  to  find  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  '^  mvel  and  white  stones." 
It  was,  however,  one  waste  of  common  sea  sand,  such  as  one  gallops  over 
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£ard  in  a  direct  path  firom  the  loiitheni  tide«  Thui  chalk  is  of  the  eoft 
or  free  8ort»  and  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  i^pean  shiyered  into  small 
cub^onn  pieces.  It  is  possiUe  that  in  its  direction  southwards  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  it  may  have  some  efiect  in  supporting  and  consolidating 
the  sand|  forming  a  sort  of  natm^  barrage,  which  may  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  ford. 

It  is  not,  by-the-bye,  without  some  risk  rf  excommunication  that  I 
have  proposed  natural  causes  to  account  for  the  ford  at  Blanquetaque» 
The  monkish  mythology  of  Picardy  assures  us  of  its  enjoying  a  yeij 
different,  and  far  more  sublime  origin.  The  town  of  St.  Valenr  bore 
iffidently  another  appeUation,  wid  owes  its  present  name  to  its^  nmoua 
eponymous  saint,  the  great  apostolic  hero  of  Ponthieu^  and  it  is  to  his 
miraculous  powers  that  the  ford  of  ihe  Somme  is  to  be  ascribed^  the  '^  gu6, 
que  le  corps  de  St.  Valery  franchit  en  981,  n'etant  pas  connu  alors  on 
nit  persuade  que  les  eaux  an  fleuye  se  separarent  par  mirade  pour  laisser 
passer  cette  precieuse  relique."  But  after  all,  the  daim  of  St.  Valery, 
dead  or  living,  to  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  mortals  who  crossed  the 
estuary  of  the  Somme  is  not  altogether  undisputed*  '^  After  this,  the 
King  of  England  marched  towards  Pountife,  upon  Bartholomew's  day, 
and  came  to  the  water  of  Some,  where  the  French  king  had  laid  500 
men-at-arms,  and  3000  footmen,  purposing  to  hate  kept  and  stopped 
our  passage,  but  thanks  be  to  Ood,  tne  K.  of  England  and  his  host 
ente^d  the  same  water  of  Some,  where  never  man  paeeed  i^ore^ 
without  loss  of  any  of  our  men,'*  Skc.  So  says  Northburgh,  the  land's 
confessor,  and  campanion  in  the  campaign,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Calais. 
Northburgh's  testimony,  as  he  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  must  be  en* 
titled  to  implicit  credit,  but  we  will  leaye  the  saint  and  the  Ushop  to 
settle  their  own  differences. 

We  could  not  look  upon  the  distant  towers  of  St.  Valery,  without 
reflecting  upon  the  other  event  in  English  history,  more  mighty  than 
Edward's  adventure,  which  has  distinguished  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 
From  St.  Valeij,  Duke  William's  expedition  set  forth  to  overthrow  the 
Saxon  dynasty  m  England,  and  commence  an  era  for  us  from  which  we 
seem  to  begm  to  date  as  a  nation.  A  note  in  Thierry's  '' History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  defeats  all  daim  of  St.  Valery-^n-Caux 
to  dispute  the  honour  of  witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Normans.* 
The  Conqueror  little  thought  that  within  the  lapse  of  three  oenturfes»  his 
descendant  and  successor  on  the  throne  of  England  would  be  leading  an 
army  of  Saxon  yeomen  into  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  requite  at  Crassy 
the  debt  of  blood  contracted  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings. 
^  Not  to  lose  sight  of  Edward,  1  must  remark  that,  after  pas^g  thtf 
night  at  Noyelles,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  the  following  momingi 
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Aug^  25 f  adopting  the  same  order  of  march  he  had  employed  in  Nor- 
mandy. £0s  army  broke  into  three  diyidons,  and  whits  nis  captains 
ri^t  and  left  of  nim  carried  havoc  to  die  gates  of  Abbeyille  and  St* 
Rianier  on  one  side,  and  to  Le  Crotoy  and  Rue  on  the  odier,  he  himself, 
wim  the  main  body,  took  the  road  to  Cressy.  When  he  ascended  the 
hills,  which  gently  sloping  decline  to  the  waters  of  the  Somme,  he  would 
have  had  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  forest  of  Cressy,  bounding  his  horizon  to  the  north ;  and 
although  a  ^'chemin  vert"  led  directly  through  it  to  the  town  of  Cressy, 
and  neither  the  season  nor  the  soil  were  likely  to  have  rendered  the  road 
difficult,  yet  it  is  generally  asserted  by  the  French  authors  that  he 
avoided  a  passage  through  the  wood,  and  making  a  circuit  to  the  right,  by 
way  of  litre,  and  La  Motte  Valeuz,  fell  into  the  main-road,  leading  from 
Abbeville  to  St  Omer  at  Canchy ;  then,  quitting  it  almost  immediately, 
he  turned  to  the  left  by  way  of  Marchevilld  to  Cressy.  I  own,  I  can  find 
no  sufficient  proof  for  this  apparently  needless  circuit ;  but,  however,  it 
may  have  been,  the  sun  of  the  25th  of  August  went  down,  leaving 
Edward  with  his  re-assembled  army  admirably  posted  on  the  heights 
above  Cressy,  and  his  adversary,  rhilip,  feasting  with  his  roj^al  and 
noble  chiefs  at  Abbeville.  The  Prench  monarch  had  remained  inactive 
during  the  whole  day,  out  of  respect  to  St.  Denis,  whose  fite  it  was.  After 
the  supper,  the  last  convivial  T&past  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  guests, 
he  is  recorded  to  have  given  them  some  counisel,  which,  had  they  fduowed 
it,  might  have  stood  them  in  good  service  on  the  following  day  :  ^*  Quils 
fiiissent  Tun  k  Tautre  amis,  et  courtois  sans  envie,  sans  hame  et  sans 
oigueiL*' 

Hereafter/  from  the  month  of  September  next,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  nulway  to  Paris  will  be  opened  as  &r  as  Etaples,  the  localities  of 
Blanquetaque  will  become  sumcientiy  discernible  to  all  travellers  ap- 
proadiing  Paris  by  that  route,  for  at  me  identical  spot  where  this  famous 
ford  is  found,  the  railway,  running  in  a  course  nearly  due  south  from 
Rue,  comes  upon  the  bank  of  the  Somme,  and  tiien  making  a  gentie  in- 
clination eastward,  ascends  the  valley  of  that  river  as  far  as  Amiens. 
The  dreaiy  bed  of  the  river,  the  scene  of  Edward's  hazardous  exploit, 
will  be  easily  surveyed  from  the  right  windows  of  the  carriages  whenever 
the  trains  hi^ppen  to  be  passing  at  the  moment  of  low-water,  but  when 
the  tide  is  up  and  a  south-westerly  gale  brings  the  waves  dose  up  to  the 
side  of  the  nulway,  it  will  appear  tJmost  incredible  that  human  beines 
could  ever  have  widked  across  such  an  expanse  of  raging  water.  As  the 
travellers  proceed  alone  the  valley  they  will  continue  along  the  line  of 
Oodemar  de  Fay's  ffi^t  towards  Abbeville,  and  will  observe  from  the 
left  windows  the  airreeable  lawny  slopes  crowned  with  beech-wood,  where 
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serve  some  individtials  of  the  name  recorded  as  holding  certun  estates 
and  manors  in  Surrey  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  excavations  attending  the  foundation  of  a  small  bridge  over  which 
the  railway  passes  immediately  on  leaving  Blanquetaque,  brought  to 
light  some  thirty  or  forty  skeletons.  All  of  them  were  the  remains  of 
men  who  had  perished  in  the  vigour  of  youth ;  this  was  clearly  dis- 
coverable from  the  perfect  state  of  the  teeth,  and  the  natural  and  only 
inference  is  that  they  all  fell  together  in  battle.  It  is  highly  probable 
they  were  some  of  the  victims  of  Godemar*s  defeat!  There  are,  how- 
ever two  or  three  tumuli  visible  on  the  hill  close  by,  and  in  one  of  them 
the  angular  interment  was  discovered  of  a  gpreat  many  human  skulls, 
separated  from  their  trunks,  and  arranged  together  in  a  sort  of  cone. 
Ail  this  gives  evidence  that  Blanquetaque  must  have  been  the  scene  of 
battles  before  the  days  of  Edward— viar^e  fortes  ante  Agamemnana, 
Even  the  legend  of  St.  Valcry  himself,  claiming  the  establishment  <^ 
the  ford,  expressly  for  the  convenience  of  his  own  sacred  exuvisB,  will  not 
destroy  the  presumption  that  these  Celtic  interments,  and  the  ancient 
"  chemin  vert"  leading  to  the  river,  indicate  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
ford  existed  in  very  remote  times,  although  perhaps  rarely  used,  and 
accompanied  by  greater  danger. 

We  drove  along  an  excellent  departmental  road  firom  Blanquetaque  to 
Abbeville,  and  passed  some  pretty  country.  The  valley  first  exchanges 
its  wide  sandy  aspect,  as  the  bed  of  a  tide  river,  for  green  meadows,  and 
then  for  wooded  marshy  fields,  among  which  is  seated  the  antique  city 
of  Abbeville.  Here  we  remained  for  the  night,  at  the  well-knovm  H6tel 
de  TEurope. 


DISTINGUISHED  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS. 

**  This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my 
crown."— King  Henby  IV.,  Part  L 

The  decadence  of  the  Britbh  drama  has  not  prevented — perhaps, 
indeed,  it  has  been  the  cause  of — a  tendency  towards  theatrical  exmbirions 
by  those  who  are  not  professional  in  their  endeavour  to  "  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature**  and  amuse  the  public. 

The  recent  example  of  a  nxmiber  of  literary  men,  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  personal  exertion  in  the  cause  of  their  less-fortonate 
brethren, — to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  "Histrionics,"  ^' Shakspearians," 
and  others,^  whose  object  was  simply  self-gratification, — has  not  been 
without  imitation,  and  that  too,  we  are  assured  by  a  highly  competent 
authority  (Mr.  Sm—  th,  a  clerk  in  the  H— me  Off— ce),  in  a  very  high 
quarter.  In  a  woi*d,  the  rage  for  private  theatricals  has  invaded  we 
g — V — mm — ntal  departments,  and  the  m — n — sters  themselves  (uded 
by  a  few  friends)  have  resolved  upon  laying  daim  to  the  hitherto-ex- 
clusive title  of  "  Distinguished  Amateurs."  Rehearsals  have  for  some 
time  been  going  on,  and  we  are  enabled  to  state  (through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Sm--th),  that  a  public  performance  will  shortly  take  place. 

When  it  is  generally  known  that  the  object  of  this  performance  is  for 
the  Extinction  of  the  National  Debt,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
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that  the  efforts  of  the  m — n — sters  will  not  be  rewarded  by  the  presence 
of  a  yery  crowded  audience. 

When  the  C — ^b — net  Council  had  finally  decided  upon  the  question, 
that  it  was  desirable  they  should  make  an  exhibition  of  themselves, — at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  within  the  walls  of  W — stm — ^nster  Palace, — the 
next  point  to  be  considered  was,  what  pieces  should  be  performed.  As 
the  servants  of  a  Q — een, — independently  of  the  higher  claims  of  the 
period, — the  distinguished  amateurs  gave  the  preference,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  Elizabethan  age ;  but  which  dramatist  to  select  for  the 
play  itself,  became  the  cause  of  some  difference, — almost  of  schism. 
Some,  and  these  were  the  more  active-minded  members,  who  knew  how 
to  combine  the  practical  with  the  poetical,  were  for  a  play  of  Shakspeare ; 
others,  of  a  crabbed  turn  of  dbposition  and  di^sed  rather  towards  forms 
than  essentials  (red  tapists,  in  fact),  stood  out  for  Ben  Jonson ;  while 
(me  or  two,  who  delighted  in  mad  or  dreamy  impossibilities,  were  loud  in 
thdr  advocacy  of  Marlow,  Massinger,  or  <^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher," 
those  dramatic  ^'  double  cherries  on  one  stalk,''  whose  literary  union  has 
DO  parallel,  save  in  the  sacro-lyrical  partnership  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins. The  partisans  of  Shakspeare  nad  the  wider  range,  those  of  the 
other  dramatists  the  more  peculiar. 

But  the  difficulty  which  the  supporters  of  Shakspeare  met  with  was, 
that  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  amazing  variety  of  characters  in  his 
plays,  all  of  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  first-rate  ability— a  thincf 
not  often  found  in  C — b — nets,  even  when  composed  of  ^^all  the  talents. 
Had  they  been  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose,  to  dove-tail  one  part  with 
another,  in  short,  to  make  a  hash  of  the  drama,  as  they  do  of  p — 1 — tics, 
the  a£Bur  might  easily  have  been  arranged.  Earl  Gr — y  could  then  have 
enacted  Timon,  and  have  hated  mankind  at  leisure,  or  personating 
Cicero  (in  "  Julius  Caesar"),  have  most  naturally  represented  the  man  who 
would 

« never  follow  any  thing 

That  other  men  begin." 

Sir  John  H — bh — se  could  have  appeared  to  advantage  as  Sir  Toby 
Belch  ^  and  **  drank  healths  as  long  as  there  was  a  passage  in  his  throat ;" 
Lord  P — Im — rston  might  have  shone  forth  as  Parolles,  against  whose 
door  "  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often ;"  Mr.  M — c — lay  might 
have  played  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  been  buried  in  Windsor  Castle,  as 
weU  as  have  dated  his  letters  from  theuce ;  and  little  Lord  J — hn  himself 
mi^ht  have  had  the  run  of  all  the  first  business,  from  ffamlet  to  Shylock, 
or  firom  Falstaff  to  Touchstone,  as  suited  his  tragic  or  comic  propensities, 
for  the  time  being. 

But  this  amalgamation  being  unsuitable,  as  £eur  as  the  drama  is  con- 
cerned, the  selection  of  parts  at  will  was  over-ruled,  and  the  plays  of 
those  authors  whom  we  have  already  named  were  examined.  Marlow's 
"  Faust,"  though  it  contains  some  strong  language,  and  one  or  two  good 
ntuations,  was  rejected  because  there  were  so  many  candidates  anxious  to 
play  the  devil,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  have  done  vrith  the  part  of 
Mephistophiles,  no  less  than  they  do  with  Free  Tr — de,  the  Ch — rch, 
and  the  Nav — g — tion  L — wsl  Massinger  came  next,  but  "A  New 
Way  to  pay  Old  Debts"  was  set  aside,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Sir  Charles  W — d  to  monopolise  die  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
to  which  he  liud  claim  as  the  exclusive  property,  from  time  immemorial^ 
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of  the  Cb*— ^nc— -llor  of  the  Exoh^-q—r.  Beaumont  and  Fletdier  fiuvd 
no  better,  notwithstanding  that  "The  NoUe  Kinsmen"  and  ''The 
Elder  Brother,"  offered  conditions  which  were  absolutely  realised  in  the 
C — b — net.  The  distinguished  amateurs  bad,  therefore,  no  help  for  it 
but  to  fall  back  on  surly  old  Ben,  and,  once  more  following  a  good  ex- 
ample, made  choice  of  ''  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  There  was  a  great 
advantage  in  this,  for  the  play  had  already  been  made  popular,  and  popu- 
larity was  too  valuable  a  thing  for  m— n — sters  to  neglect.  The  com- 
modity is,  indeed,  as  liable  to  taint  ai  mackarel  at  Midsunmier — as  pe- 
rishable as  a  poppy  when  plucked. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  have  of  late  been  directed  with  more  than 
usual  anxiety  towards  the  councils  in  D — ^wn — ^g-street ;  the  frequency 
of  these  reunions  has  led  the  world  to  suppose  that  m— n — sters  have  been 
engaged,  if  not  in  restoring  dynasties,  and  propping  up  thrones  that  had 
toppled  down,  at  least  in  devising  plans  for  keepinjr  Ireland  quiet,  for 
satisfying  the  Chartists,  for  malung  ''  finality"  innnite,  and  such  other 
impossible  feats  of  statesmanship  ;  but  the  leal  fact  is,  that  they  were 
wholly  and  solelv  engrossed  by  rehearsals. 

Every  one  wno  has  had  occasion  to  accompany  a  deputation  to  the 
H — me  Office  (and  the  cUfficulty  would  be  to  find  a  person  who  had  not 
perilled  his  peace  of  mind  by  such  an  act),  must  remember  the  room  in 
which  Sir  George  Gr — y  sits,  with  its  double  doors,  well-baised  to  deaden 
sound,  and  its  screen  of  many  folds,  as  serviceable  as  that  of  Joseph 
Surface.  In  this  room  the  rehearsals  took  place,  but  before  we  speak  of 
them  we  must  describe  the  cast  of  the  play,  and  touch  upon  a  few  of  the 
incidents  belonging  to  that  undertaking. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme,  a  select  few  of  the  C — b — net,  first  of  all 
took  counsel  together.   These  were,  the  First  L — ^rd  of  the  Tr — sury,  the 
three  S — cret — ^ries  of  St — te,  and  the  Chief  C— mm — ss — ner  of  W— ds 
and  For — sts.     Doubtful  of  their  own  ability  to  accomplish  any  thing 
unaided,  and  depending  more  upon  the  generous  assistance  of  their 
enemies  than  on  their  own  resources,  it  was  proposed,  before  the  play 
was  read,  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  Lord  J — hn  R--ss — ^11  suggested  that  Sir 
R — ^b-^rt  P— 1  would  prove  a  valuable  ally ;  who,  he  ask^,  could  pUy 
the  part  of  Brainworm^  who  carries  himsdf  successfully  through  three 
disguises  better  than  he  ?     The  versatility  of  the  ex-pr — ^mier  was  fully 
admitted,  but  another  noble  lord  was  free  to  confess,  tnan  in  transmig^- 
tory  qualities,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  he  could  see  no  one  equal  to 
Lord  Brough — m.   His  lordship,  he  said,  was  not  only  capable  of  under- 
taking any  g^ven  number  of  parts,  but  possessed  the  faculty  of  being 
ready  for  them  at  a  moment's  notice ;  he  was  very  quick  of  study  and  his 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  other  peoples  words.     To  this  Lord 
P — Im — rston  replied,  he  should   have    had  no   objection    to    Lord 
Brough — m's  joining  the  company  if  the  play  selected  had  been  the 
^*  Tempest,"  he  might  then  have  doubled  the  parts  of  Trinculo  and 
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decided  ihal  the  part  of  the  intrigohig  terfiiig^inan  should  be  confided  to 
die  hon.  m — mb— r  for  T — mw*— rth,  and  at  a  set-off  for  his  rejection^  that 
Ixnd  Brough — m  should  have  a  good  part  in  a  farce,  or — provided  a 
pantomime  were  possible,  that  he  uioula  play  harlequin. 

The  next  part  named  was  Captain  BobadU^  and  four  out  of  the  five 
msent  declared  that  it  was  a  toss-up  which  was  best  adapted  for  it,  Mr. 
Urq — h — rt  or  Mr.  Ch — sh — Im  Anst — y,  but  as  those  hon.  m— mb — rs 
bel^iged  solely  to  their  own  clique,  had  no  weight  with  the  public,  and 
were  not  in  tne  slightest  degree  calculated  to  draw,  they  were  turned 
down  as  speedily  as  they  had  been  brought  forward.  Somebody  next 
si^gested  Mr.  John  0*0— nn — 11  or  Mr.  Sm — th  O'Bri — n  j  but  their 
pretensions  also  were  negatived,  the  first,  because  he  had  not  yet  died 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  C— mm — ns,  as  he  promised,  the  last 
because  he  had  anticipated  BobadiTs  beating  at  the  Limerick  tea-party. 
Mr.  P — ^re— s  O'C — nn — r's  name  was  put  forward  for  a  moment  but 
immediatdy  withdrawn,  the  proposer  apologising  in  a  very  contrite  tone 
&r  venturing  to  think  that  toe  hero  of  Kennington  could,  sustain  even 
BobadiTs  character  for  more  than  five  minutes. 

We  have  said  that  four  out  of  five  concurred  in  the  first  proposition 
respeetbg  that  part  $  the  dissentient  was  Lord  P — Im — rston.  The  fact 
was,  he  was  deorous  of  playing  it  himself,  and  when  he  begged  to  remind 
his  eoUeagues  of  oertain  passages  in  his  d— -pi— ^matie  career,  noiammeni, 
his  eorresp(Hidenee  with  the  M — n — ster  for  F — reign  Affairs,  in  Gr— ce, 
and  more  recently  the  boldness  of  his  onslaught  upon  the  Conde  do 
M — ^rasol,  he  entertained  little  doubt  *^  by  the  heart  of  valour  in  him," 
that  the  committee  would  at  once  consent  to  cast  him  for  the  bouncing 
captain*  His  lordship^s  ar&fuments  prevailed  the  moment  he  had  stated 
his  case,  the  only  wonder  of  the  committee  being  their  own  singular  for- 
getfulness  of  his  qualifications. 

Downrighi  came  next  on  the  tapis,  hut  here  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
arose.  As  to  any  Wh — g  playine  the  part  with  the  sli^test  chance  of 
soeeess,  that  was  instinctively  fdt  to  be  an  absurdity,  and  on  Lord 
Mjv-p — ^ih's  proposing  his  colleafi^e  for  the  West  R — ding,  was  agreed 
to  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  C — bd — n  was  at  once  nominated. 

liord  J — ^hn  lU-ss — 11  was  very  desirous  of  knowincr  if  The  D — ke 
eoold  not  be  enlisted  in  the  service ;  it  would  be  a  decided  help  to  them, 
for  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength.  But  for  the  decision  at  which 
tile  coQunittee  had  just  arrived  (ana  he  admitted  that  he  had  given  it  his 
lull  concurrence),  he  should  certainly  have  proposed  the  noble  and  ^lant 
C — mm — ^nder-in-Ch — f.  No  one  was  more  plain-spoken  than  ne^  no 
one  had  made — ^if  he  might  be  allowed  the  expression — a  better  use  of 
his  mauleys, — he  spoke  figuratively,  the  committee  knew  what  he  meant, 
— had  more  soundly  tinra^ed  his  enemies ;  there  was  only  one  objection, 
it  was  a  question  widi  him  (Lord  J— hn)  whetiier  the  D— ke  would  con- 
sent to  serve— he  meant,  to  play — with  the  Honourable  Member  for  the 
W— St  R — ding;  if  the  Qu— n  commanded  it,  of  course  he  would  per- 
form, as  an  act  of  duty,  but  he  doubted  whether  her  m — jesty  would  so 
ht  exercise  her  undoubted  prerogative,  and,  therefore,  under  all  the  cir- 
eomstances,  he  begged  to  withdraw  the  D — ke's  name. 

The  committee  t£en  resumed,  and  the  cast  of  Kitefy  came  under  dis- 
eussion.    As  fiir  as  the  abstract  impersonation  of  jealousy  went,  said  Lord 
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P — ^Im — nton,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  both  in  thd 
C — b — net  and  out  of  it,  to  choose  an  adeauate  representative.  There 
was  Mr.  D'Isr — li,  for  instance,  who  was  jealous  of  every  body,  and  par- 
ticularly of  men  in  office ;  there  was  his  Right  Honourable  Friend  the 
P — yro — ster-Gen — nd  of  the  F — rces,  whose  jealousy  of  disposition 
since  he  had  lost  his  seat  for  Ed — nb — rgh  had,  he  was  credibly  informed, 
been  vastly  augmented ;  the  committee  would,  perhaps,  think  this  was 
impossible,  but  he  assured  them  he  believed  it  to  be  the  fact ;  then,  again, 
there  was  Lord  Br — gham,  who  was  jealous,  not  only  of  tlie  noble  1— rd 
who  sat  on  the  W — Is— ck,  but  even  of  the  W — Is— ck  itself  for  being 
sat  upon  by  any  one  but  he ;  he  need  not  multiply  instances,  unfortunately 
they  were  only  too  rife,  and,  therefore,  without  g^ing  any  further,  he 
would  at  once  state  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
best  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  part  of  Kitefy.  That  individual 
had  given  so  many  striking  proofs  of  hb  inBrmity  of  temper  (and  no  man 
had  experienced  their  effects  more  keenly  than  he), — ^his  jealousy  was  so 
readily  aroused, — its  direction  was  so  purposeless, — it  was  so  manifestly 
the  consequence  of  a  pride  that  nothing  could  tame,  which  looked  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion  on  all — ^men,  women,  and  children— >who  came  within 
his  vortex ;  he  was,  in  short,  at  once  so  violent  in  hb  anger,  and  so  hasty  in 

his  doubts,  that  he  (Lord  P )  could  not  conceive,  if  you  searched  both 

Houses  of  P — rl — ^ment  through  (and  the  task  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
one),  that  an  apter  representative  could  be  found  than  his  noble  friend  the 
S— cr — t — rv  for  the  C— 1 — nies.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  propose  the 
health, — he  Decfged  pardon,  he  forgot,  it  was  not  a  C  — b— net  dinner, — 
that  the  part  oi  Kitety  be  entrusted  to  Earl  Gr — y.  The  noble  lord  thus 
named,  rose  hastily,  and  after  a  few  bitter  sarcasms  on  those  who,  he 
sud,  were  always  in  hot  water,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,-— 
he  would  not  be  more  specific,  but  Lord  P — Im— rston  knew  whom  he 
meant, — to  the  surprise  of  every  one  at  once  consented  to  play  the 
part 

Kiteltfs  attendant  and  confidant,  Caihj  was  soon  disposed  of,  there 
beins^  not  a  dissentient  voice  when  Lord  M — rp — th  proposed  that  the  part 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  George  H — ds— n. 

His  lordship's  own  turn  came  next ;  in  consideration  of  his  poetical  turn 
of  mind,  there  vtrere  points  about  Master  Matthew  and  Master  Stephen 
which  would  have  suited  him,  but  when  the  committee  considered  that  the 
part  of  a  Yorkshireraan  and  a  "  country  gull"  were  things  incompatible, 
and  that  his  lordship's  experience  of  London  (notwithstanding  tne  aty 
commissioners)  equally  disqualified  him  from  representing  the  ''town 
gull ;"  they  decided  upon  allotting  him  the  part  of  WeUbred;  his  fitness 
for  which  was  beyond  all  doubt 

Justice  Clement  is  a  character  who,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  gives  uni- 
versal satisfaction ;  the  Lord  Ch — nc— llor  was  at  once  set  down  for  the 
part 

The  reasons  of  the  committee  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  Mr.  Sm — ^th 
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tliere  ii  no  more  reipeotaUe  p^e  de  famsUef  and  the  Pr — ad-nt  of  ibe 
C — ^nc — 1  was  acooraingly  set  down  for  it. 

Had  Lord  N — rm — nl^  been  in  England,  he  would  undoubtedly  haye 
been  cast  for  the  gay  gallant,  young  Edward  KnoweUy  the  man  rf  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town,  but  in  hb  absence  no  better  substitute  could  be 
founa  than  Lord  CI — nr — c— rde.  As  the  &ct  of  a  letter  being  deliTered 
to  the  wrong  person  forms  a  main  incident  in  connexion  with  young 
Knawelly  it  was  not  thought  inappropriate  to  associate  the  P — stm — ster 
Gen— ral  with  the  part. 

Formal,  one  yened  in  rules,  laws,  precedents,  and  enactments,  was 
made  over  to  the  Sp — k — ^r  of  the  H— se  of  C — nmi — ^ns !  one  or  two 
wished  to  have  seen  Mr.  C.  Wv — n  in  the  part,  but  it  was  objected  that 
his  Toice  was  against  him,  and  he  was  withorawn. 

There  now  only  remaned  the  pai^  of  Master  Stephen  and  Master 
Matthew  unappropriated ;  but  to  nil  them  adequately  was  no  easy  task. 
If  mere  folly  nad  been  the  only  thinc^  required,  a  sinde  haul  of  the 
m — n — st — rial  net  would  haye  brought  a  miraculous  draught  of  fools 
from  either  H— se.  But  this  was  not  wL  Master  Matthew  is  a  poetaster 
and  given  to  melancholy,  and  Master  Stephen  a  copyist  of  every  man's 
absuidity.  To  find  a  mere  poetaster  is,  God  knows,  an  easy  matter  in 
these  days,  and  there  is  enough  stirring  just  now  to  make  any  one  melan- 
choly who  has  a  tendency  that  way  ;  to  discover  an  imitator,  where  so 
few  are  original,  is,  moreover,  no  very  difficult  undertaking,  the  delicate 
put  of  the  business  was  to  put  the  cap  on  the  head  without  the  wearer 
being  conscious  how  well  it  fitted  him.  There  were  names  without  end 
of  those  who,  Hke  Cinna,  had  written  bad  verses.  The  Pr — ^m — ^r  him- 
self was  a  notable  example,  and  they  abounded  on  the  Opp — s — tion 
benches.  A  host  of  msappointed  candidates  for  office, — ambitious 
m — mb — rs  who  could  never  catch  the  Sp — k — r*s  eye,  or  were  invariably 
coughed  down, — nlight  put  in  claims  on  the  score  of  melancholy  ;  and 
as  to  absurdity,  whether  it  was  advocated  by  Dr — mm — ^nd,  or  M — nts, 
or  S— bth — rp,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  As  the  characters 
run  in  couples, — as  it  were, — the  Pr — ^m — ^r  proposed  that  they  should  be 
represented  by  the  joint-s — cr — t — riee  of  the  Tr — s — ry,  or  better 
still  by  the  Att— r — ney  and  S — I— k5— tor-G — n — r — 1,  for  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  pleading  the  causes,  and  identifying  themselves  with  the 
habits  of  fools,  as  well  as  knaves,  it  could  be  no  hardship  for  them  to  hold 
the  brie£3  of  Master  Matthew  and  Master  Stephen^  and  these  rUes  were 
accordingly  assigned  them. 

The  caste  was  now  complete  except  ibe  ladies,  but  as  in  all  amateur 
performances  they  are  the  last  to  be  thought  of,  and  women  generally 
being,  as  Lord  Duberly  says,  "  cuterer  thui  men*'  and  readier  to^  assume 
a  part  for  the  nonce,  this  caused  no  disquietude.  It  was  settled,  if  there 
i^ould,  after  all,  be  any  difficulty  on  this  head,  that  the  parts  of  Dame 
Kiiely  and  Sister  Bridget  should  be  o£Pered  to  the  editors  of  two  well- 
known  newspapers,  and  that  Mrs.  Cuffey  should  be  requested  to  play  the 
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«iit«ndwiAalaeri(yontfaeentei|xriie  Some  litde  tqpialMng  of  ooone 
took  placoy  such  things  are  unavoidable  on  all  boards,  fnibMc  and  priTate, 
on  tiw  stage  as  well  as  in  the  C — b — iiet>  but  as  it  chiefly  arose  firom  the 
laudable  desire  of  ereiy  actor  to  play  more  than  was  set  down  to  him,  it 
was  wisely  left  to  time  to  convince  eadi  person  diat  if  he  limited  himself 
to  his  own  part,  he  would  find  diat  it  su&ciendy  taxed  his  energies. 

It  n  the  £uhion  in  some  quarters,  where  dramatic  novelties  an  the 
theme,  to  prelude  ihe  actual  representatioii  by  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  rehearsals  go  off.  This  method  is,  we  coooMve,  scarody 
ha  to  the  actors  who,  for  the  most  part,  lack  the  stimulus  which  is  to 
give  life  to  their  performances  until  the  very  moment  of  pojection.  Mr. 
Bm-^thy  influenced  by  what  he  saw  through  the  diink  of  an  unguarded 
door,  has  reported  very  favourably  on  die  whde.  He  sinrs  that  Lord 
P — 1m — rston's  manner  when  he  described  *^  the  leaguer  of  Strigomum" 
(wriih  Acre  possibly  in  his  mind's  eye),  and  ''the  siege  of  v^iat^'ye- 
osll-*um''  (peradventure  one  of  the  deitaohed  forts  near  Paris),  was  in  the 
highest  degree  diverting.  He  fiilly  proved  himself  a  judge  of  **  a 
Tdedo^"  by  his  appreciation  of  l^>anish  temper ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  stoccatOy  all  he  required  was  to  be  held  back  from  doing  misdnel 
If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  lordship's  performance,  says  Mr.  8m — th, 
it  was  in  the  way  in  which  he  took  the  cudgeling ;  it  did  not  sit  easily 
upon  him^^ie  lacked  that  crest-fallen,  abject  appearance  with  whidi  tM 
okver  artist  contrasts  his  fonner  braggadocio.  Mr.  8m — ^tfa  thinks^ 
however  (whmi  he  takes  airay  his  eye  from  the  dunk  and  oasts  it  rom4 
the  pohtical  hori«m),  that  before  the  night  of  performance,  further  ex* 
perienoe  may  assist  Lord  P — Im — ^rston  to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
feature  of  Captain  BodadiTs  diaracter. 

Sir  Robert  P-*rs  Brainwarm  is  reported  to  be  iniraitable  ; — ^the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  takes  in  old  and  young,  gende  and  simple,  are  perfeec 
transcripts  of  life  ;  when  he  passes  off  his  "  {Hovant  rapier^  as  a  genniBe 
blade,  Mr.  Sm — ih  says  it  forcibly  reminds  lum  of  Free  Tr-Hte ;  and 
when  he  levies  a  toll  slike  upon  rich  and  poor,  he  caimot  for  tile  life  of 
him  divest  himself  of  Sir  Robert's  introduction  of  ^  Inc — me  T — x. 

But  we  must  adhere  to  the  principle  we  have  ourselves  laid  down,  timit 
to  anticipate  these  clever  peribrmances  is  un£ur ; — let  the  public  ju%e 
of  their  merit  when  they  come  before  them,  which  will,  we  understand, 
be  very  shortly,  on  one  of  the  off-nights  of  the  H — se  of  C— mm — ns, 
and  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Theatre. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  insteaa  of  a  feirce,  there  will  be  a  monopolykgve 
by  Lord  Br — g^iam,  in  a  variety  of  languages^-those  of  the  several 
countries  of  which  he  is  a  citiaen,  which  will  be  interspersed  with  tuBEdiKng 
and  rope-dancing.  Stage  manager,  Lord  J — hn  R^-sseU.  N.  B. — No 
orders  admitted,  the  public  press  excepted ;  and  no  mon^  returned. 

Vivat  Regina. 
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laSLAND  AND  THB  EBPSAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

Tbb  mioa  of  Bntoin  and  Ivriani  ink)  one  Idagdom  was  ofiboted 
wiib  the  Tiew  to  oonaolidala  tha  tiitevesto  of  aU  p^ 
aai  move  efpeciaUy  to  praveat  ai  much  ai  poetiUe  tuoh  dLvracefbl  exhi- 
UtkmM  af  ooouoad  saUegiient  to  the  French  revolntioii  c£  1792,  when 
OM  poftUMi  of  the  couBtrj  wa«  ieen  combatting  against  another,  with  the 
aaMetaneo  of  fomgn  baTooeta.  This  great  and  important  measm«  held 
•at  pramises  to  aU  wdl^regulated  minds,  diat  the  discontent,  dismion,  and 
strife  whidi  had  so  long  distraetod  Ireland  and  per?ertod  her  best  energies^ 
voold  eease  to  operate;  and  hopes  were  generally  entertained,  more 
sspasialljr  in  this  eonotry,  that  the  ednoated  rf  all  cksses  in  Irdand  would 
nnito  their  effiorls  and  udluence  to  promoto  the  welfare  of  thdr  common 
aonntiyy  and  «ctingaish  ci?il  and  religious  antmosily  from  amcmg  their 


I  were  hopes  so  justly  entertained,  destined  to  be  more  sadlv 
kfighted.  We  will  say  nothing  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  because  ft 
had  been  generally  nnderstood  while  negotiating  the  union,  that  in  the 
Ofent  of  its  takin^^  phkoe,  the  Cathdies  nught  lo<^  forward  to  the  removal 
of  all  their  disaUhtiBs.  This  last  great  measure  of  concession  £uled,  how- 
efet^  as  totally  as  any  nrevious  one,  in  effecting  the  desired  purposes  of 
eondliatioB  and  ovosny  co-operation  between  ihe  two  countries.  As 
Iieiaod  was  when  diyiosd  among  ssTwal  independent  cfaiefiains,  when 
one  af  those  nati?e  jpriaess  solicited  Agncola  to  inrade  his  country,  as 
Ireland  was  under  Dermot,  Kinff  of  Leinstor,  who  in  a  similar  manner 
songfat  the  assistance  of  England,  so  also  was  Ireland  recnvipg  aid  from 
the  Seoti  under  Brace's  brother,  Edward,  from  the  Spania^  under 
D'Agoilar,  from  the  French  under  La  Hodie,  or  soHeiting  it  in  the 
times  of  Tiawartine.  Tb  same  s|^t  of  turbulence,  discontent,  bigo^y, 
iofe  of  flhan^  and  of  strife  that  are  sup^added  to  many  fine  qu^ties, 
were  ae  manifest  in  the  times  when  O'Ruarc's  wife  was  abducted,  and 
0*Connar  was  at  the  head  of  aoonfederaey  of  native  princes,  as  when  the 
eonntry  wasover-run  by  an  association  of  Whtteboys  and  Oskboys,  Steel- 
bo^  Rockites,  or  united  Iridunen,  associations  which  instead  of  bemg 
saima^ed  with  pmw  patriotic  zeal,  were  frequently  nothing  better  than 
bands  of  lawless  depredators  ;  or  as  when  O'Connell  was  at  the  head  of  a 
aonfederaey  ef  anti-unionists  or  repealers,  who  instead  of  fighting  a 
ecimen  battle  were  aepacated  into  two  hostile  camps  of  moral  and  physi- 
fldferaemen* 

The  seoret  of  these  national  peculiarities  it  is  therefore  evident  is  not 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  political  state  of  the  country.  Th^  mc  attributes 
eoasfflon  to  individuals  who  in  their  aggregate  impress  their  tone  upop 
Ihe  natJonaJ  diaraeter.  These  attribntes  ase  as  manifest  with  the  same 
siaai  of  Irish  when  iiunr  are  in  Eng^d  or  America,  as  when  thay  are  in 
tbeir  own  country.  'Diey  have  made  themselves  pn»ainent  at  aU  times, 
and  under  all  cvmnastanees,  and  will  stiU  continue  to  do  so;  till  edueatioa 
and  social  progress  diall  have  brought  about  great  changes,  or  till  arace 
pssssflsed  of  as  mudi  valour  and  greater  wisdom  shall  bftve  taught  them 
hj  freeqpt  and  exanqile,  that  indiutry  and  <£scipline  are  essentind  to  indi- 
indnalweUue,  and  national  {voqpeiity.     The  science  of  edinology  unfolds 
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the  history  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  which  politics  and  eyen  religioii 
only  play  a  secondary  part.  When  the  Milesian  has  no  intellect  or  moral 
cause  for  strife,  when  there  is  no'politioal  or  religious  opposition,  no  inter- 
national jealousy  of  races  or  of  labour,  no  faction  or  feud,  he  will  fight  for 
diversion's  sake.  As  Bjrron  said  was  his  individual  case  with  Teenrato  the 
affisctions,  so  the  SClesian  may  say  of  strife-*it  is  a  matter  of  neoessil^ 
with  him.  The  consideration  of  tnis  peculiar  mental  and  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  Irishman,  and  the  organic  laws  upon  which  tins  depends,  is 
too  much  neglected  in  legislation,  yet  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  vmich  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  so 
indispensable  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  grand  and  fundamental 
idea  of  all  modem  changes  is  the  natural  equality  of  men.  That  all 
men  are  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  their  discrepancies  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  even  where  real  the  result  of  accident,  and  consequently,  remo- 
vable by  change  of  circumstances.  This  is  the  theory  on  whidi  nearly 
or  remotely,  rest  all  modem  schemes  of  social  improvement.  Yet  nevw 
was  there  a  greater  error  or  one  more  readily  confuted  by  an  appeal  to 
facts.  All  history  and  all  human  experience  have  been  teaching  for  ages 
lessons  which  speak  not  of  human  equality  and  unity,  but  of  great  and 
permanent  diversities  among  mankind.  The  adaptability  of  any  two  races 
of  men  for  precisely  the  same  progress  is  nowhere  the  same.  The  striking 
national  contrasts  depicted  by  Tacitus  or  still  less  so  those  represented  in 
the  more  ancient  pages  of  Herodotus  are,  it  is  trae,  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  present  day,  but  others  are  no  less  prominent  or  obvious  to  those 
who  will  philosophically  combine  their  study  with  that  of  the  existing 
social  and  political  condition  of  any  given  countary  or  state.  Let  the 
leading  facts  in  the  history  of  any  country  where  barbarism  once  reigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  civilisation,  be  passed  before  the  mind,  and  the 
result  will  attest  that  that  civilisation  came  from  veithout  In  the  days 
of  the  Romans  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  barbarians.  Rome 
poured  into  Britain  not  merely  her  warriors,  but  also  her  commerce,  her 
arts,  her  science,  her  learning  ;  and  her  best  as  well  as  her  worst  blood 
mingled  with  that  of  the  vanquished  natives  during  the  long  period  of 
400  years.  The  invasion  by  the  Normans,  in  like  manner,  introduced 
into  these  realms  not  only  a  large  portion  of  tiie  highest  chivalry  of 
Europe,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  its  highest  intellect. 

Granting  to  Ireland  its  absurd  daim  to  a  civilisation  almost  co-eval 
with  the  Deluge — a  claim  that  is  far  more  illustrative  of  the  poetry  of 
its  patriotism  than  of  its  sober  wisdom— certain  it  is,  although  we  know 
not  by  what  melancholy  reverses  of  fortune  this  once  flourishing  state  of 
«k:n«*a  wna  nvArturned.  that  when  the  lisrht  of  undoubted  historic  truth 
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tfelf — It  is  maaifest  in  the  comparison  between  any  two  counties  in  Ire- 
liu2d,  where  the  different  elements  predominate  ;  and  it  will  be  still  more 
manifest  with  the  progress  of  events,  which  will  be  historical  to  our 
children. 

*'  Situate  on  the  western  shores  of  Englaod  and  Scotland,''  says  Mr. 
R.  M.  Martin,  in  his  able  work  <'  Ireland  before  and  afber  the  Union  with 
Grreat  Britain,"  <'  Ireland  in  ceasing  to  be  incorporated  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, must  inevitably  become  her  foe,  and  be  re-conquered."  This  is 
the  geographical  part  of  the  argument,  or  the  necessity  of  position  super- 
added to  those  peculiarities  of  race  and  disposition,  which  are  so 
sadly  opposed  to  mdustry,  enterprise,  order,  or  steadiness.  '^  There  can 
be  no  doubt,"  continues  Mr.  Martin,  ^'  that  Great  Britain  could  exist  or 
flourish  independent  of  Ireland,  but,  unless  it  were  possible  to  remove 
Ireland  to  some  distant  part  of  the  Atlantic,  it  must  be  dependent  on, 
if  not  united  with,  England.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  union  has  caused  the  evils  alleged,  the  wiser  and  more  practical  course 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  correct  those  evils,  and  to  make  the  union 
beneficial ;  for  it  is  the  direct  and  manifest  interest  of  England  that  Ire- 
land should  be  prosperous  and  happy.'' 

But  the  fJEUst  is  that  Ireland  has  derived  from  the  union  benefits  and 
adyantages  innumerabb ;  and  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  extract  firom 
the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Martin's  work  just  published,  a  few  facts,  not 
only  to  show  that  the  allegatioDS  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the 
Union,  are  untenable  and  at  variance  with  truth ;  but  also  that  the 
benefits  and  advantages  derived  firom  the  said  Union  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced,  but  for  the  continued  agitation  in  which  she  has  been 
sedulously  kept  for  years — an  agitation  which  would  have  utterly  ruined 
any  country  connected  with  a  less  opulent  neighbour,  or  united  with  a 
kingdom  of  despotic  rule.  As  in  the  example  of  Poland,  poverty,  de- 
gradation, and  conquest,  would  now  have  been  the  fate  of  Ireland,  had 
England  not  been  generous  even  beyond  her  means  and  charitable  to  an 
extent  tittle  warranted  by  the  ingratitude  met  vrith  in  return. 

Before  the  Union  4,000,000  souls  derived  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  soil ;  Ireland  has  now  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  At  the 
period  of  the  Union  1,700,000  lbs.  of  tea,  200,000  cwts.  of  sugar, 
150,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  3,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and  20,000  loads  of 
timber  were  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland.  In  1845  the 
figures  amounted  to,  tea,  6,600,000  lbs. ;  sugar,  415,000  lbs. ;  coffee, 
1,000,000  lbs.;  spirits,  7,600,000  gallons;  timber,  230,000  loads, 
lliis  according  to  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Martin  firom  the  various  returns 
laid  before  parliament.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  this  increased  home 
consumption  were  merely  referable  to  increase  of  population,  ^the  ratio 
would  be  ooe-half  more ;  but  in  that  of  tea  it  is  threefold,  in  that  of 
coffee  eightfold^  and  in  that  of  timber  nearly  twelve  times  as  much  as 
before  the  Union. 
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ported,  for  no  sheep  were  exported  prenoody.  There  ii«re  29I^^Wt 
exported  in  1846,  and  for  6000  swine,  there  wero  exported  st  dw  Mune 
period  480,827. 

The  eggs  and  poultry  imported  into  Liverpool  alone  firom  Irdft&d  in 
1844  amounted  to  120,000/. ;  salmon  to  40,000^ ;  other  fish,  indoding 
oysters,  S0,000/.  ;  hides,  hair,  feathers,  porter,  Ac,  110,000^  The 
total  value  of  Xrish  prodnce  imported  into  Liverpoi^  is  about  6,000,0001., 
and  into  Bristol  about  1,000,000/.  per  annum. 

The  increased  export  of  porter  and  whiskey  from  Irdand  i»  equally 
remarkable.  The  to^  quanti^  exported  from  all  Ireland,  from  1772  to 
1800,  according  to  Morewood,  was  only  78,000  gallons.  In  1847,  to 
England  alone,  It  amounted  to  1,072,460  gallons. 

The  progress  made  by  Ireland  in  maritime  trade  mnce  the  Union  tt 
surprisine^.  The  tonnage  belonging  to,  and  registered  at,  the  diffsreni 
ports  in  Ir^and,  amounted  for  the  three  years,  1797,  98,  and  99,  to  only 
112,333  tons,  m  the  years  1846,  47,  and  48,  it  was  787,141  tbns, 
showing  an  increase  in  Irish  property  of  624,808  tons,  between  the  first 
and  last  periods.  The  steam  tonnage  winch  entered  the  ports  of  bdaad 
in  1836  was  500,000  ;  in  1846,  it  was  doubled.  The  total  tonnage  wIb^ 
entered  Ireknd  in  1836  was  1,600,000  tons  $^in  1846,  2,600,000  tons, 
being  an  increase  of  a  million  tons  in  ten  years.  In  1801,  the  total  ton- 
nage inwards  was  only  456,000  tons,  m  1847  it  was  2,544,387  tons. 
Gmit  improvements  have  been  made  in  Kingstown  Harbour,  Dublin,  and 
at  other  ports.  The  expenditure  on  Port  Patrick  Harbour  alone^  nnoe 
1820,  has  been  165,441/.  55,000/.  was  also  issued  by  Ae  Treasury  durmg 
1846  for  improving  the  Shannon  navigation. 

To  show  mw  the  internal  traffic  of  Ireland  has  augmented  during  tiie 
same  period,  it  will  be  suffident  to  mention  that  there  were  landed  mt 
the  piers  on  Shannon  waters  in  1842,  8960  tons ;  in  1846, 18,289  tons ; 
there  were  loaded  at  the  same  pi^s  in  1842,  6210  tons,  in  1846>  2S,152 
tons.  On  ihe  Grand  Canal  the  tonnage  amounted,  in  1842,  to  194,062 
tons ;  in  1845,  to  285,602  tons.  On  the  Royal  Canal,  in  1842,  to 
73,688  tons;  in  1846,  to  99,550  tons.  The  river  Barrow  navigation 
presented,  in  1842,  a  result  of  68,656  ton%  in  1846,  of  86^750  tons  i 
the  Tyrone  navimttion  rose  frcmi  10,211  tons  to  17,200  tons  duri^ 
^e  same  interval. 

So  it  has  also  been  with  regard  to  toHs  and  paasengers.  On  the  Onuid 
Canal,  the  passengers,  in  1843,  numbered  89,611;  in  1845,  111,225. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  Iridi  railways.  The  passengers  by  ihe  Greai 
Southern  and  Western  amounted  for  the  five  months  endhng  81st  of 
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marted  by  gttTWQiniiit  for  tiM 

There  10,  however,  a  slight  improTement.  The  T^itelf  enqployed  ia  the 
Irish  fiaberieff  in  18d6»  amountiD^  to  10,761»  numbered,  in  1846»  21,075, 
and  the  numb^  of  men,  amouating  in  1836  to  54,1 19,  had  inoreaeed»  in 
1846,  to  99,422. 

The  coimtry  being  ihat  tested  ai  regards  augmented  trader  ahippioff, 
and  prodnee  smoe  the  Union,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  thai  we  shidl 
find  a  oorrenxniding  increase  of  means  among  the  people.  The  eondi- 
tioa  of  the  lower  classes  in  regard  to  means  is  best  mdicated  by  the 
aecmnulations  of  their  frugality  in  Savings*  Banks,  and  in  no  respect 
does  Ireland  present  a  more  marked  feature  of  prosperity  than  in  dds. 
The  number  of  depositors,  and  amount  of  their  deposits,  were,  for  exam- 
ple, in  1829,  31,262 ;  deposits,  854,329/.  In  1841,  77,522  depositors ; 
^243,246/.  deposited.  In  1846,  92,859  depositom;  2,792,708/.  depo. 
sited.  It  may  be  said  the  popijdation  has  increased  by  (me-fourtb  siaea 
1829.  But  the  amount  deposited  in  1846  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  1829.  The  total  deposits  up  to  the  20th  of  May,  1847,  in 
the  Irish  Savings'  Banks,  were  9,534,522/.  Latterly  endeavours  hav«i 
been  made  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  m  these  provident 
institutions,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  trustees  at  Killarney  and 
Tralee  appear  to  have  neglected  their  duty.  There  is,  however,  progress 
notwitbrtanding  these  drawbacks,  which  are  of  a  description  that  could 
oidy  be  met  with  in  Irdand.  The  Loan  Funds,  which  were  established 
in  Ireland  in  1837,  to  assut  the  industrious  classes  with  small  sums  of 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  also  indicate  progress,  there  being,  in 
1846,  250  of  these  funds  with  a  capital  of  408,842/.  and  a  circulation 
of  1,770,397/.  The  yearly  increasing  sums  of  money  transmitted  by 
post-office  orders  in  Ireland,  also  testify  that  there  is  an  augmentation  of 
the  available  means  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  These  sums,  whidi 
amounted  in  1839  only  to  1 1  l,864/.,had  increased,  in  1846,  to  1 ,131,197/. 

The  stamp  duty  received  on  legacies,  probates,  and  administrations^ 
shows  an  increase  of  135,247/.  on  legacy  duty,  between  the  three  years 
1821-22  and  1823,  and  1846-47  and  1848  ;  and  an  increase  of  143,097/. 
for  the  same  periods  on  probates  and  administrations. 

The  stock  transferred  from  England  to  Ireland  from  1838  to  1848  waa 
13,945,742/.,  while  that  transferred  from  Ireland  to  England  during  the 
same  period  was  only  6,193,879/.,  showing  a  difference  of  7,751,863/. 
in  fovonr  of  Ireland.  The  annuities  for  terms  of  years  transferred  from 
England  to  Ireland  in  the  above  years  were  214,512/.,  and  vice  versA 
only  14/.  The  hug  annuities  from  England  to  Ireland  46,020/.,  and  vies 
V€rs&  only  457/.  These  &ots  attest  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner 
the  aooumulation  of  funded  property  in  Ireland. 

The  grand-jury  cess,  or  presentments  for  the  general  use  of  each 
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produdng  ibis  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  electors,  beddeB  the  mere 
determination  of  qualification. 

The  social  progress  of  Ireland  since  the  Union,  has  been  as  great 
and  as  marked  as  have  been  her  imnroved  commerce,  means,  and 
resources.  The  extension  of  education  nas  been  very  great.  The  na- 
tional education  schools  were  commenced  in  1833  with  789  schools, 
107,042  pupils  and  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  25,000/.  This  grant 
has  been  yearly  increased,  and  amounted  in  1846  to  100,000/.,  which 
provides  3637  schools  for  456,410  pupils  of  all  religious  denominations. 
Not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  cluldren  are  Protestants,  and,  therefore, 
the  benefit  is  mainly  for  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor. 
There  are  workhouse  schools,  gaol  schools,  agricultural  schools  for  both 
sexes,  and  model  schools  for  teachers.  Evening  and  Sunday-schools  are 
also  numerous,  and  well  attended.  The  intellectual  differences  between 
the  Irish  of  the  north,  and  the  Celts  and  Milesians  of  the  south  and  west, 
is  shown  even  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  these  schools,  of  which 
there  are  1987  in  Ulster,  441  in  Leinster,  602  in  Munster,  and  only  152 
in  Connaught  The  '<  Church  Education  Society,"  instituted  in  1 839, 
for  instruction  on  church  of  England  principles,  is  wholly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  yet  it  has  increased  up  to  1846  from  825  up  to 
1809  schools,  from  43,627  pupils  up  to  96,815,  and  from  8470/.  receipts 
to  41,639/.  Of  the  96,815  scholars  in  1846,  29,691  were  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  12,832  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  By 
Act  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  66,  the  Imperial  Parliament  authorised  the  grant 
of  100,000/.  to  bidld  three  new  colleges  in  Ireland,  for  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  21,000/.  a-year  for  salaries  to  professors,  &c.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred pounds  are  also  voted  annually  by  Parliament  to  the  ^'  Royal  Bel^Eist 
Academical  Institution."  In  these,  as  in  every  other  instance,  Ireland 
has  received  grants  from  the  public  revenues  at  least  equal  to  those  made 
to  England  and  Scotland.  By  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict,  c.  25,  30,000/.  was 
authorised  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  and  60()0iL 
a-year  for  salaries  to  the  president  and  professors  of  the  college  ;  wluch, 
in  addition  to  8028/.  granted  in  1844  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland, 
constitutes  an  income  of  14,000/.  a-year.  The  Protestant  colleee 
(Trinity  College)  receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  revenues  of  the 
state. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  in  Ireland,  and  which  has 
extended  from  twenty-five  published  in  1800,  to  eighty-nine  published  in 
1846,  exhibits  as  much  an  increase  of  political  excitement  as  it  does  the 
spread  of  intelligence.  The  liberty,  or  rather  license  of  language  granted 
to  the  newspaper-press  in  Ireland,  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  the  British  press,  or  has  been  accorded  to  the  newspa- 
pers of  Europe  or  America  by  their  respective  governments. 

A  provision  for  the  destitute,  aged,  and  infinn,  by  means  of  a  rate  on 
property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  been  established  within  the 
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Iidand  was,  up  to  the  ISth  of  December,  1847,  1,008,9501!.;  and  on  the 
Ist  of  Julj,  1847,  Parliament  granted  600,000^,  of  which  500,000/.  was 
appUed  in  donations  in  aid  of  rates  by  the  Relief  Commissioners,  and 
WbyOOOL  for  works  of  puHic  utility.  The  grants  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  Ireland  since  the  Union  nave  been, 

£ 

For  charitable  li terary  institutions. 5,8 1 4, 1 7 1 

M   agriculture  and  manufactures 1,427,163 

M    public  works  and  employment  for  the  poor    3,886,638 

Total  grants 11,127,972 

The  prompt  and  foil  compliance  which  has  been  given  to  applications 
for  money  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  promote  the  wel^Bure  of  Ireland.  If  the  Irish 
imagine  that  they  could  haye  oyer  deriyed  such  moneys  from  their  own 
resources,  or  obtained  such  relief  from  a  domestic  parliament,  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  Ireland  lives  mainly  by  the  wealth  and  bounty  of  its 
sister  kingdoms.  Not  only  have  the  grants  to  that  country  alone  equalled 
all  that  have  ever  been  made  to  England,  with  its  vastly  superior  popu- 
lation and  its  undoubted  wants,  and  to  Scotland ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
Ireland  does  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  general  fund  frx>m  whence 
these  grants  are  to  be  derived.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  least  taxed  portions 
of  the  British  empire.  Out  of  52,000,000iL  levied  in  the  United  King- 
dom, scarcely  4,500,000/.  is  raised  in  Ireland,  fr*om  a  population  equal 
to  half  the  population  in  England.  The  total  nett  revenue  of  Irelimd, 
in  1846,  was  only  4,333,933/. — a  sum  barely  more  than  sufficient  to 
provide  the  interest  of  the  portion  of  the  national  debt  assigned  to 
Ireland. 

In  1845  there  was  no  charge  on  the  Irish  revenue  for  the  royal  navy ; 
in  1846  but  8085/.  Yet  Ireland  derives  as  much  advantage  from  this 
valuable  branch  of  the  national  defences  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  she  separated  from  England,  must  provide  the  means 
lor  maintaining  an  efficient  naval  force.  There  is  no  charge  on  Ireland 
for  the  colonies,  although  she  derives  a  proportionable  benefit  from  those 
territories. 

There  are  no  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland  whatever  ;  no  tax  on  lands  and 
tenements;  no  stamp  duties  on  stage  carriages  and  railways ;  no  tax  on  soap, 
bricks,  hops,  post-horse  duties,  &c. ;  no  window  tax,  or  taxes  on  servants, 
horses,  carriages,  &c. ;  no  property  or  income  tax.  The  produce  of  these, 
and  other  taxes,  frx>m  which  Ireland  is  exempt,  was,  in  1846,  nearly 
18,000,000/L 

Then  the  stamp  duties,  licenses,  &c.,  are  in  many  instances  lower  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The  favour  which  Ireland  has 
receiTed  from  the  imperial  legislature  may  be  illustrated  by  the  article  of 
spirits,  which  pays  per  gallon — in  England,  7s,  lOd. ;  in  Scotland,  Ss,  Sd. ; 
in  Ireland,  2«.  8d  In  her  local  taxation,  Ireland  presents  similar  ex- 
emptions ;  thus,  England  is  taxed  locally  12,000,000/.,  or  \5s.  per  head ; 
Scotland  l,000,000f,  or  Ss.  per  head  ;  Ireland  2,000,000/.,  only  5s.  per 
head.  In  every  respect  Ireland  has  been  favoured  by  the  imnenal  legis- 
lature, and  by  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  but  a  very 
short  time  ago,  and  at  a  moment  when  so  many  fmancial  difficulties  press 
upon  this  coun^,  government  refused  to  tax  incomes  or  property  in  Ireland, 
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aportimiof  theempbewbudi  at  tlidprMentiiMjmenteosti  Ae-Bni^ 
chequer  at  least  3,200,000/.  a-year.  Eetimatiiig  tha  annual  dafioieiMy  af 
Ireland  at  three  millicms  sterlinff,  the  eost  of  Ireknd  to  England  sinee  tka 
Union  amounts  to  141,000,000Z  The  liberaUtj  of  the  impenal  legiaktan^ 
and  of  the  people  of  England  on  every  emergency  or  diatreas  in  bekod 
since  the  Union,  has  throughout  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Yet  this  same  England  stands  chuged  hefbre  the  ciyiUsad  worid  with 
having  conquered  Ireland,  and  destroyed  its  independence  as  a  kingdom ; 
with  having  practised  the  most  cmd  oppreesbns  towards  Iroland  for  seven 
centuiies  ;  and  with  having  iniquitously  contrived,  hy  ^'  demoniac,  frau- 
dulent, and  corrupt  measures,"  a  legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  whidi  has  produced  *^  misery,  wretchedness,  exhaustion,  and 
destitution  ;  and  which  has  diffused  throughout  the  nation  wimt  and  woe; 
bitter  discontent,  and  heart-rending  sorrow  ;*'  furthermore,  it  is  dpsxAy 
and  avowedly  alleged,  that  "  there  is  no  truth  more  undeniable  than  tlii% 
that  England  has  inflicted  more  grievous  calamitiea  upon  Ireland  than 
any  country  on  the  huce  of  the  earth  besides  has  done  upon  any  other.  In 
the  history  of  mankind  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  atrocity 
of  the  crunes  which  England  has  perpetrated  on  the  Irish  people  ;'*  and 
it  is  added,  '*  the  voice  of  the  civilised  world  lays  to  the  cha^  of  the 
English  government  the  guilt  of  having  produced  this  eza^peratioii  of 
national  feelinp^,  this  misery,  this  wretchedness,  this  exhaustion,  this  desti- 
tution." Su<£  is  the  language  used  by  the  political  agitators  with  whom 
it  has  pleased  Provid^ice  to  visit,  as  with  a  sore  ei^l,  that  unfortunate 
country.  There  is  an  utter  perversion  of  facts,  an  unblushing  assertion 
of  that  which  is  £dse,  and  an  amount  of  ingratitude  in  such  charges,  thai 
is  perfectly  astounding — nor  would  such  manifestly  absmd  ana  unjust 
accusations  be  for  a  moment  entertained  or  accepted  by  any  other  people 
than  those  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  addressed. 

To  speak  of  the  Irish  nation  as  an  homogeneous  pec^le,  with  unity 
of  qualities  and  individuality  of  thought  and  action,  is  a  solecism.  The 
Saxon  with  his  open  brow,  broad,  manly  fiace,  ruddy  hue,  blue  eye,  dear 
skin,  light  hair,  and  powerful  frame,  is  not  more  disdnct  in  physical 
characters  from  the  Gaul  or  Celt,  with  high  cheek  bones,  gray  eye,  rouflh 
hmr,  dingy  complexion,  and  muscular  body  of  short  stature,  or  firom  the 
Milesian,  with  black  hair  and  dark  eye,  oval  bee  and  sinewy  form,  Aan 
he  is  by  his  temperament  and  mental  attributes. 

The  men  of  Ulster,  Saxons  by  origin,  but  Irishmen  by  Urth  and 
hereditary  descent  of  more  than  two  centuries,  combine  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  prudential  thrift  and  commercial  activity  of  the  Scotch,  the 
persevering  enterprise  and  indomitable  self-reliance  of  the  English,  with 
somewhat  of  the  buoyant  feelings  and  hasty  impulses  of  their  countrymen 
of  other  races.     Bom  and  living  under  tlie  same  government,  die  same 
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oFAefini  nmHi  €£  *  lepeal  €£  ilM  Unioii,  w<takl  be  a  wir  agaisst  the 
indoslrj  and  prospenly  ot  the  north  and  eait  of  IreUmd. 

The  general  chanMster  of  the  inhal»tantB  of  the  aovth  and  west  of 
Ireknd  may  be  ndieated  by  stating,  that  iu  their  Tirtnes  as  in  their  Tices, 
tfa«fe  it  a  want  of  the  civilisation  dMorrable  in  the  north.  The  people 
are  ready-witted,  of  kera  rath«r  than  capacious  intellects,  quick  in  tbur 
psioeptians,  with  great  mobility  of  character,  ardently  strong  in  their 
attachmenta^  and  ferociously  bitter  in  their  hatreds.  Fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous, they  morally  as  weu  as  mentally,  take  an  erroneous  ideal,  rather 
than  a  practical  resJ,  for  th^  standard ;  vain  as  well  as  proud  and  prone 
to  hyperbole,  they  yield  their  oonfideooe  implicitly  to  those  who  appeal 
to  iHlmr  passioBS  rather  than  to  their  judgment ;  and  easily  excited,  diey 
ace  readily  roused  to  the  most  demoniac  deeds  under  false  prindples  of 
rriigioa  or  patriotism.  These  are  the  peojple  with  whom  m  so  long  a 
tittle  the  enthvalling  despotism  of  superstition  and  democracy  has  l^^i 
(snStilj  substituted  for  im  inestimable  doctrines  of  true  moral,  political, 
andrdigious  freedom. 

By  means  of  the  Union,  this  people  have  obtained  a  complete  partidi- 
pation  in  every  liberty  which  the  united  energies  of  £ngtishmen  and 
Seotohmea  have  acquired  after  centuries  ei  strioig^e  and  saoifice,  yet 
with  little  or  no  advantage  to  them,  nuNrally,  p<mtically,  or  religiously. 
Population  has  doubled,  uiipping  and  commeroe,  internal  and  external, 
has^  as  we  have  shown,  quadrutSed  since  the  Union.  By  means  of  this 
sraeh  calumniated  Union,  Ireland  has  obtiuned  parliamentary  rrform, 
Boman  Catholic  emancapation,  a  national  syst^n  of  education,  a  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  poor,  K  commutation  of  tithes,  a  r^rm  in  her 
omporationa^  a  pet&<^  freedcnn  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  many 
other  important  advantages,  sudi  as  she  never  before  possessed,  and  such 
as  she  never  ooukl  have  gained  firom  her  local  and  dependent  legulature. 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  Only  to  tannt  and  revile,  meanly  and  ignomi- 
BMHiBly,  those  who  have  so  signally  bene6ted  her. 

WhB^  has  Ir^and  to  gain  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  If  an  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  vote  by  baUot,  or  annual  parliaments  be 
spught,  tlm'  may  more  readily  be  obtained  by  co-operation  with  those 
who  are  seeing  the  same  leg^ative  chanffes  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Have  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  land  any  benefit  to  expect  by  what 
is  now  masked  under  the  name  of  repeal  ?  but  which  in  reality  would 
end  in  separation  from  England,  and  an  attempt,  equally  ruinous,  to 
focm  aa  Irish  republic  Viiere  such  a  disastrous  measure  aceomplished, 
the  large  proprietors  woukl  soon  learn  that  ^'  tenant-right*'  meant  per- 
manent oeciq»ancy,  free  of  reikt,  and  the  possessors  of  estates,  who  nave 
reoeived  their  uroperty  from  former  confiscations,  would  find  that  the 
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tant  Ulster  men  would  endeayour  to  resume  their  former  dominant  poo- 
tioD,  not  from  ambition,  or  from  dislike  to  their  Roman  Catholic  coimtiy- 
raen,  but  because  they  would  consider  their  dominance  the  only  security 
for  their  lives  and  property,  and  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  poh- 
tical  liberty.  The  Roman  Catholics,  numerically  superior,  would  not 
permit  this  dominant  power:  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
must  ensue ;  the  property  of  Ireland  would  side  with  the  Protestants ; 
the  Romanists,  after  a  terrific  struggle,  would  be  subdued,  or  the  pow^ 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  solicited  to  restore  peace  ;  to  re-unite  Ireland 
with  England,  and  to  re-establish  that  perfect  religious  freedom  and 
social  equality  which  now  so  completely  pervades  Ireland. 

No  person  who  has  studied  the  past  history  of  Ireland  and  who  knows 
the  present  temper  of  both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  can  doubt  that 
such  would  be  the  inevitable  course  of  events  ;  and,  that  after  years  of 
bloodshed,  an  incalculable  destruction  of  property,  and  a  fostering  of  evil 
passions  which  a  century  might  not  subdue,  Ireland,  even  if  restored  to 
peace,  and  re-united  to  England,  would  have  retrograded  centuries  in 
wealth,  comfort,  and  social  order. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  loyal  and  intelligent 
British  subject,  that  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice,  whether  of  blood  or  of 
wealth,  this  most  desolatmg  and  most  pernicious  agfitation  in  Ireland  must 
be  suppressed  ;  it  is  political  suicide  for  England,  even  as  regards  herself, 
to  permit  its  continuance ;  for  the  effect  of  such  lawless  demonstrations — 
of  such  marked  contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities — of  such  an  utter 
violation  of  the  decencies  of  civilised  languaee  (in  the  foul  epithets 
applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  whole  British  nation), 
of  such  an  entire  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  constitutional  freedom,  as 
have  emanated  frt>m  the  Irish  repealers,  is  already  making  itself  painfrilly 
felt  in  this  country,  witness  the  outcry,  in  reference  to  the  convict  Miudiell, 
at  the  late  Chartist  meetings  in  London. 

No  government  in  Europe  or  in  America  would,  before  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  of  1848,  have  tolerated  the  system  of  poUtical-reHgious  agitation 
that  has  been  pursued  in  Ireland  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  examples 
of  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  should  attest  m  the  strongest  possi- 
ble manner  the  necessity  for  putting  an  end  to  the  diffusion  of  ideas, 
which,  however  ftilse  in  principle,  are  engafi;ing  from  the  enthuaasm  and 
talent  with  which  they  are  advocated,  whioi  are  catching  with  an  inccm- 
stant  and  excitable  people,  which  are  daily  the  cause  of  outrage,  threats, 
riots  or  murders,  which  are  insinuating  themselves  even  into  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  British  army,  which  can  do  nothing  but  gain  strength  by 
time  and  indifference,  and  which  if  allowed  thus  to  go  on,  will  rendo* 
civil  war,  however  sanguinary,  preferable  for  the  loyal  and  well  disposed 
part  of  Ireland.  Brute  force,  the  assembling  of  men  in  serried  array  and 
countless  masses,  and  the  falsehoods  daily  prepared  and  disseminated  by 
an  efficiently  organised  assembly  in  Dubhn,  are  rapidly  destroying  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  and  undermining  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  and  of  society. 

In  such  an  extremity,  there  is  but  one  safe  and  certain  alternative — it 
is  the  measure  advocated  by  Mr.  Martin — himself  an  Irishman,  and  to 
whom  we  have  been  so  much  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  contained 
in  this  brief  exposition-^and  that  is  to  pass  an  act  of  the  imperial  legis^ 
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latee  declaring  that  all  peraoni  found  guilty  of  aiding  or  promoting  in 
any  way  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  between  Gfreat  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
by  law  establishedy  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  and  their  property 
ocHifiscated  to  the  crown.  Such  a  measure  will  be  denounced  as  uncon- 
stitutional  by  many  well-thinking  persons,  and  will  be  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  those  whose  occupations  will  be  then  gone  by — but  all  in- 
fringements of  the  law  are  punishable^  why  not  the  infringement  of  the 
law,  by  which  523  members  of  the  tmited  House  of  Commons  declared 
their  determination  to  preserve  for  ever  the  Union  inviolate  ?  Each  suc- 
oetsiye  ministry  dislikes  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  an 
iMue — ^but  when  the  lives  and  property  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects  are  at  stake,  there  is  no  longer  time  to  hesitate  in  having  recourse 
to  the  most  dedsive  and  effective  measures. 


THE  RICHEST  COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Chapter  X. 

THE      8UBPBI8E. 

When  Charles  Summerley  left  his  uncle,  he  was  elated  beyond  expres- 
sion. He  went  along  the  Strand,  now  capering,  now  running,  now 
singing,  now  laughing,  now  rubbing  his  hands,  now  hop,  step,  and  a 
jumping,  in  a  way  that  would  have  caused  him  to  have  been  taken 
for  a  lunatic  had  it  been  broad  daylight     As  it  was,  several  of  the 

f>aasers*by  who  met  him  in  the  full  glare  of  an  extra  lit  shop,  or  under  a 
amp,  turned  in  astonishment  at  the  unusual  siffht  of  a  happy  Englbh- 
nian.  The  crossing-sweepers  had  retired,  or  ne  would  certainly  have 
tipped  every  one  in  his  line.  He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  away 
money,  a  sure  sign  of  an  elated  mind. 

He  turned  frt>m  the  crowd,  and  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  more  than 
the  vacant  mind  of  Waterloo  Place  and  Regent  Street,  into  the  quiet 
back  streets  and  passages,  where  all  was  still  and  quiet  as  the  country, 
and  walking  onwards,  careless  of  his  course,  at  last  found  himself  wan- 
dering up  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  with  the  noble  portico  of  its 
splendid  church — that  church  towards  whose  dome  so  many  fervent 
aspirations  have  been  turned,  and  of  which  there  are  so  many  pleasure- 
able  recollections — standing  imposingly  before  him. 

The  Glauberend  end  walk,  the  ofier,  the  wedding-ring  tray,  the  recent 
interview  with  his  very  dear  but  rather  alarming  old  mother-in-law, — all 
the  rapid  events  of  the  last  few  days  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  while 
his  thoughts  thus  wandered,  his  legs  almost  involuntarily  carried  him 
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Mtamnii  nigkt  filled  his  mind  ivith  awe,  and  a&mmta^  mekiieboij 
mosiBgs.  Im  young  moaa  now  vose,  and  threw  her  eilfery  light  onrar 
the  wfaob  oailine  of  tbe  solemn  looking  fiihrie,  from  the  dove«eoi  looiung 
windows  in  the  roof,  down  to  the  tops  of  ^e  stronglj  iron-Marded  ones 
of  the  kitchens  in  the  area.  Hiere  weie  die  snhstuitiai  kxM^ng  dining-- 
room windows,  where  he  had  regaled  himself  at  sof^per  after  the  aamial 
I>ooey  ball,  He  had  not  been  inducted  as  a  dinner  guest,  Mr.  Dooey 
eonfinii^  tliose  entertainments  to  older  and  more  profitable  peof^ 
There  were  the  rich  frntastioally  oast-iron  moulding  of  Ab  tptudmm 
balcony,  into  which  a  flight  of  ch<Hce  exotics  would  aught  on  die  eve  of 
a  ball,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  in  the  morning ;  there  were  the  long 
plate-giass  windows  <^enmg  into  it  from  tiie  rich  ydlow  satin  funnshsd 
drawing-rooms,  where  the  fantastic  toe  work  was  done—- the  rooms  aM 
radiant  with  light  and  the  lustre  of  the  Dooey  eyes. 

Then  above  were  the  more  modest  six-pane  windows,  bespeaking 
nightcaps  and  repose.  Who  knows  but  that  is  her  room,  thoo^t 
Charles,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  window  to  the  left,  while  his  iraaginafciTC 
mind  invested  the  room  with  her  pave  (^iiit  drinking  of  and  praying 
for  him. 

Having  exhausted  the  ethereal,  his  thoughts  began  to  take  a  worldly 
turn.  He  again  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole — began  con- 
sidering what  such  a  house  as  that  would  cost,  calculating  how  mnch  it 
would  take  to  furnish  it— considering  how  many  servants  it  would  require 
to  dean  it,  pondering  on  how  much  meat  it  would  require  to  keep  the 
servants  ;  and  thus  by  a  sort  of  '^  This  is  die  house  that  Jack  built"  p«o- 
oess,  he  drew  out  a  lengthened  and  alarming  panorama  of  wants  and 
necessaries,  including  a  swell  lady's  maid,  and  a  footman,  dressed  out 
d  la  grem  linnet  The  more  he  thought,  die  more  confused  he  got,  and 
then  Mr.  Dooev's  long  list  of  matrimonial  involvements  rushed  in  to 
perplex  him  still  further. 

^'Foor  hundred  a  year  will  not  do  mudi  towards  all  that,  I  fMr," 
thought  he,  as  he  looked  at  die  honse,  and  diought  of  what  he  paid^  lor 
a  bed-room  and  sitting-room  in  Jermyn  Street ;  from  which  comparison 
it  i^ypeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  income  wonld  be  swallowed  up 
in  rent.  **  Then  taxes,"  continued  he  to  himself ;  '^confoond  it,  I  neHt 
thought  of  taxes,  and  there  are  taxes  on  servants  as  w€^  as  on  houses,*' 
thought  he,  ^  and  taxes  on  carriages, — and,  oh  dear  me  !  there's  the 
buying  of  all  these  things  at  first.  Why  a  carriage  costs  I  don*t  know 
what,  and  dien  there  must  be  somebody  to  drive  it  and  somebody  to  wash 
it  when  it  comes  in,  and  there's  the  harness  and  the  stuff  to  dean  k 
with,  and  the  horses  to  buy,  and  to  keep,  and  to  groom,  and  to  shoe,  and 
to  I  don't  know  what." 

fie  soon  worked  himself  up  into  a  grand  state  of  fidget.  The  mote 
he  looked  at  the  great  frowning  house,  with  its  broad  balconjy  and  mas- 
sive blinds,  the  more  he  thought  of  the  fine  entranee  ban,  with  the 
crested  chairs,  the  spadous  staircase  with  die  midway  greenhouse,  and 
dien  of  the  noble  suite  of  drawmg-rooms  with  aU  dieir  china  and  glitter- 
ing ornaments,  as  shown  off  on  a  wdl-lighted  f^  ball  night,  the  move  he 
began  to  qaske  and  tremUe  at  die  terrible  task  he  had  undertaken. 
What  before  had  appeared  afi  plain  and  straight  sailing  now  became  a 
oomplete  mass  of  perplexity  by  Ins  interview  with  the  dear  nammain- 
law.    She  had  opened  his  eyes  in  a  maBoer  thaft  he  had  never  reelnned 
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iipdD.  Hb  hftd  ]ieT«r  Titwed  the  qveelkm  in  the  light  of  Umtdf  as 
firoirilBr.  He  looked  upon  himflelf  as  the  elected  of  Miss  Dooey  and 
Bot  as  a  pancm  who  had  aspired  to  her  hand.  He  didn't  therefore  quite 
trndetetand  the  old  ladjr'B  "  over^uudiiir/'  as  detailed  in  Chapter  VUI., 
thou^  his  ddightful  infatuation  eould  not  allow  him  for  a  moment  to 
imagme  that  sIm  was  other  than  perfectly  right,  still  he  didn't  see  how 
it  was  to  come  out  Having  pro*d  and  eon'd  all  these  points  in  his 
mind)  he  left  his  position  opposite  the  house  and  hegan  to  reconnoitre  it 
more  closelj.  He  was  never  so  strudc  with  the  dinerence  between  one 
do<Mr  and  another  as  he  was  now. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  woiid  that  we  never  give  ourselves  any 
trouble  about,  never  examine  or  ask  the  prioe  of,  indeed  have  not  tiie 
slightest  idea  about  until  we  happen  to  want  one,  and  then  we  get  **  pos* 
sened"  as  it  were  of  the  thing,  and  go  running  about  looking  for  them 
here^  there,  and  everywhere,  and  asking  every  body  we  find  with  one  the 
price  of  theirs. 

The  Dooey  door  was  a  most  substantial  one,  dark,  and  broad,  and 
strong,  with  massive  mouldineB,  very  unlike  the  fhkgile  pea  green 
one  at  their  house  at  Glauberend.  The  area,  too,  was  spacious  and  im^ 
poflnBg,  and  was  protected  with  iron  pallisades  of  most  substantial  cast- 
mf^  ^  It's  A  deuced  large  house,"  muttered  Charles,  as  he  rested  his 
duB  on  his  arm,  now  placed  along  the  outer  ledge  below  the  spikes. 

**  Tou  nuty  say  that,  my  covey,"  whispered  a  voice  right  into  his  ear, 
adding,  <^but  if'^  you'll  come  with  me  Til  show  you  a  small  one  that's 
quite  as  strong.'* 

^' Come  wiui  you  l"  exclaimed  Charles  ;  ^<  what  should  I  come  wilb  you 
fcr?" 

^  111  tell  you  when  we  get  to  the  station-house,"  replied  the  policeman, 
taking  him  rudely  by  the  collar  with  one  hand  and  producing  lus  trun- 
cheon with  the  other. 

"  You,  you,  you — im — ^im — impudent  Mow,"  stammered  Charles  ; 
**  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  ?" 

^*  Vot  do  I  mean  by  sidi  ooodbct,"  miimeked  the  polioeman.  "  111 
tell  you  vot  I  mean  by  sich  conduct  if  you'U  jist  condescend  to  company 
me.'* 

''  IH-^-Ill— I'll  not  do  any  tfamg  of  the  sort !"  exchdmed  Charles, 
**  what^— what — what  business  have  you  to  interfere  with  me  ?" 

*<  111  tell  you  all  that  when  we  gets  to  the  statnm,"  replied  the  man, 
still  keeping  his  grasp,  and  pushmg  against  Charles,  to  make  him  move 
in  the  direction  he  wanted.     Omr  friend,  however,  stood  firm. 

**  Come,  come,"  retorted  the  p<^ceman,  <<  it's  no  use  rensting,  I'll  call 
for  help  in  a  minute,  and  it  will  only  be  worse  for  you." 

"<  But— but--hut  tell  me  what  I've  done  and  I'll— 111— FU  either 
explain  or  go  witii  you  at  once,"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  You're  my  prisonar,"  replied  the  pdioeman,  "  and  I'll  discharge  my- 
mU  of  you  at  the  station,  so  come  alcmg  quietly  if  you're  wise,  and  if 
not,  why  I'll  just  have  to  make  you;"  so  saying,  he  again  apf^ied  his 
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inspired  awe  and  did  as  much  to  check  crime  as  punishment  xtoAL  The 
old  black,  mouldy,  massive,  small-windowed,  iron  barred  dungeons,  that 
used  to  stand  so  centrically  in  towns,  like  scarecrows  in  the  fields,  making 
the  passer-by  form  a  strong  resolution  not  to  get  in  (if  he  could  help  it), 
have  all  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  splendid  firee-stone  mansions, 
a  little  in  tne  country,  where  criminal  friends  visit  them  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  athavmg  a  relation  in  so  fine  a  place  than  with  the  sense 
of  degradation  the  contact  with  a  dungeon  inspires.  Every  thing  is 
done  to  make  crime  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Barring  the  Old  Bailey 
and  another  slow  coach  or  two  that  are  in  arrear  of  the  times,  there  is 
nothing  appalling  in  the  appearance  of  our  prisons.  We  know  several 
that  mi^ht  be  taken  for  baronial  castles.  Nor  are  the  insides  one  whit 
behind  tne  exteriors.  The  low,  dark,  vaulted  passages,  where  the  lantern 
was  required  day  and  night,  have  been  succeeded  by  light,  airy  galleries 
which  the  sun  illumines  by  day,  and  his  able  deputy,  gas,  by  night. 
Altogether  our  prisons  are  very  salubrious,  and  an  invalid  might  go  to  a 
worse  place  to  recover  his  health. 

Police  station-houses  are  a  little  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
delicacy  and  refinement.  There  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
making  the  exterior  pleasing  and  attractive,  nor  are  the  custodiers 
sufficiently  careful  in  keeping  out  of  sight  the  implements  of  th^ 
calling,  which  are  well  calculated  to  shock  the  sensitive  minds  of  casual 
occupants.  Handcuff,  staffs,  bull's-eye  lanthoms,  oil-skin  capes,  glaze- 
crowned  hats,  are  left  unceremoniously  about,  all  tending  to  dispel  the 
delusion  of  a  man  being  ^<  quite  at  home,**  as  the  sayin?  is.  All  this 
should  be  remedied  if  they  are  meant  to  keep  pace  with  the  larger 
concerns.  There  should  be  Venetian  blinds  to  the  windows,  geraniums 
and  flowering  shrubs  peeping  out,  and  the  harsh  matter-of-&ct  wood- 
work shutters,  with  their  heavy  cross-bars,  should  be  shrouded  in  muslin, 
or  at  all  events  chintz  curtains. 

When  Charles  Summerley  and  his  newly.formed  acquaintance,  the 
poHc^man,  arrived  at  the  station,  business  had  began  to  be  pretty 
brisk,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  in  and  out  work  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive. 

The  inspector  had  commenced  his  series  of  night-charges,  and  was 
sitting  in  state  with  his  important  charge-sheet  before  him,  entering  a 
case  or  two  of  drunkenness,  when  our  &iend  was  brought  in,  Havmg 
disposed  of  them,  his  all-searching  eye  turned  towards  where  Charles 
stood  beside  hb  keeper,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  inquiry, 

"  Who  have  you  there  ?" 

"  Me — ^that's  to  say  Tm  brought  here,  sir,  by  this  man,  sir  !**  ex- 
claimed Charles. 

«*  Silence  !  "  roared  the  inspector,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  a  look 
that  shot  through  Charles's  inmost  man. 

The  man  in  authority  then  proceeded  to  nib  his  pen. 
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tbe  reporters- take  in  describuQ?  their  personal  appearance  and  manner, 
C  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  mough  these  gentry  are  capital  hands  at 
converting  very  moderate  looking  articles  of  woman  into  '^  interesting 
yonng  females,"  they  seldom  or  ever  have  a  good  word  to  say,  or  ever 
do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  polishing  ofFa  lame  dog  of  a  member  of  their 
own  sex. 

Now  Charles  Summerley^s  newspaper  reading  not  running  much  to 
Spanish  affairs,  Austrian  armies,  Danish  conflicts,  or  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence of  the  day,  he  was  pretty  well  "  up**  in  "  Police  reports," 
**  Fashionable  arrangements,'*  "  Balls  were  given,''  &c.,  and  he  loresaw 
that  if  he  underwent  the  attentions  of  the  reporters  in  propria  personet, 
he  would  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  chasseed  by  Mrs.  Dooey  if 
not  by  Moley  herself,  and  very  likely  obtain  a  soubriquet  that  would 
stick  to  him  for  life.  He  therefore  determined  to  christen  himself  by 
some  other  name  beginning  with  an  S. 

''  What's  your  name  ?*'  asked  the  inspector,  dipping  his  pen  in  ink, 
just  as  the  foregoing  resolution  alighted  in  our  friena's  mind. 

"  Charles— Charles— Charles  Smith,"  stuttered  our  friend  in  a  way 
that  as  good  as  said  it  wasn't. 

^*  Ahl  come,  that  won't  do,"  replied  the  inspector;  ''we  have  too 
many  Smiths  brought  here  to  believe  that — ^you  don't  look  like  Smith — 
I  know  Smith  better  than  that :  all  the  Smiths  are  fur — ^you  are 
dark.     You'll  be  Broum** 

"  Yes — ^yes — yes — ,"  stammered  Charles,  "  it  is  Smith." 

"  Well/*  said  the  inspector,  "  111  take  it  as  such,  though  of  course  if 
we  find  out  the  contrary,  you'll  take  the  consequence  of  it." 

Not  anticipating  it  possible  to  make  out  any  thing  criminatory, 
Charles  adhered  to  the  statement,  and  the  inspector  having  written  it 
down,  asked,  with  great  dignity, 

"  Who  prefers  the  charge  ?'* 

Number  something,  of  the  K  division,  then  turned  his  collar  to  the 
inspector,  and  giving  a  preparatory  hem,  drew  himself  up  to  lus  utmost 
altitude,  and  thus  commenced. 

''  As  I  was  a  goin'  my  rounds  at  'alf  past  nine  or  from  that  to  a 
quarter  to  ten,  I  saw  this  indiwidual  a  reconnoitrin'  of  an  ouse  in 
Bryanston  Square,  in  sich  a  suspicious  sort  of  a  way,  that  I  determioed 
to  watch  him.  He  stood  maybe  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
in  frt)nt,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  under  another 
a  little  further  on  without  his  perceivin'  of  me.  At  last  he  walks  across 
and  tries  the  door,  and  findin'  that  &st,  he  made  for  the  harea  gate, 
when  I  comes.hup  and  happrehends  him." 

"  Humpk,^  pondered  the  inspector,  running  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  and  thii^ng  that  the  newly  listed  number  ''  something^  of  the 
K  division  had  been  rather  premature  in  his  movements.  ''  ffumph^ 
repeated  he,  sticking  out  his  legs  and  tickling  his  lips  with  the  plume  of 
his  pen.  ''  Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand,  any  centrebit,  or  jemmy,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort  ?"  at  length  asked  he. 

"  Ntimber  something,"  thougn  a  young  hand,  was  a  promising  swearer, 
and  immediately  caught  at  the  suggestion.  ''  He  thro  wed  a  somethin' 
away  into  the  garden,"  replied  he,  ''  but  what  it  was  I  couldn't  see,  and 
not  navin'  no  one  to  assist  me,  and  the  indiwidual  being  werry  obsb^pe- 
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rous,  t  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  bring  him  here,  and  then  ^  back 
and  search. 

*'Very  right,"  observed  the  inspector;  "very  right — safe  bind,  safe 
find.** 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  turning  to  Charles,  now  perfectly  thunderstruck 
at  the  accusation  and  at  the  manner  of  sustdning  it ;— '^  Well,  sir,  you 
hear  what  the  policeman  says ;  do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  question  r  * 

"  Yes — ^yes — ^yes" — stammered  Charles  ;  "  that's  to  say,  I — 1 — I— 
deny— its  all  false— I— I—I— " 

"  iStop,**  cried  the  man  in  authority,  "that*s  not  the  way  to  ask  ques- 
tions ; — ^you  hear  what  he  says,  put  your  questions  to  meet  those  £ELcts, 
but  don*t  let  us  have  any  low-lived  language  here,  if  you  please." 

"  I — I — I — beg  pardon — that's  to  say,  I — I — I—didn't  intend,  but, 
but,  but,  1  assiure  you — ^he's  mistaken,  tnat's  to  say,  I  never  threw  any 
thing  away  ; — I — I — I — " 

"  Well,  ask  him  the  question,  can't  you  ?"  roared  the  inspector,  enraged 
at  the  idea  of  a  person  not  being  aufait  at  the  practice  of  his  court. 

This,  of  course,  made  matters  worse. 

"Well — well — well — I — I — I — was  intending — I  meant  to  ask  him 
the  question,  but — but — but — " 

"  Then  pray,  sir,  do  ask  him,  them,"  interrupted  the  inspector,  con- 
sidering that  a  person  ought  to  be  both  awed  and  at  ease  in  his  pre- 
sence. "i>o  ask  him  them,  sir,"  repeated  he,  as  he  saw  Charles's 
lips  opening  for  the  purpose. 

Of  course  our  friend  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  the  man 
in  authority  determined,  as  other  cases  came  dropping  in,  to  let  him  ap- 
pear before  the  magistrate. 

If  the  station-houses  stre  unsatisfactory,  the  "  lock-ups"  are  more  so. 
They  are  generally  the  veriest  mousetraps  possible,  and  there  is  too  much 
of  our  volatile  neighbours'  pet  qualities — equality  and  fraternity — about 
them  to  suit  die  sober  taste  of  the  exclusive  English,  tt  may  be  said 
that  people  only  occupy  them  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  hotels,  and  yet  we  require  them  to  be  comfortable.  Besides,  time 
passes  so  differentiy  under  different  circumstances.  Hours  which,  by  the 
side  of  Moley  would  have  passed  like  minutes,  now  dragged  their  slow 
length  along  like  days. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  Charles  Summerley  found  himself  in 
safe  keeping  for  the  night,  between  which  hour  and  the  time  of  appear- 
ing before  me  magistrate  there  was  ample  space  for — what  he  had  not 
now  had  for  some  days — calm  reflection ; — he  recalled  the  rapid  events 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in — the  walk  with  Moley — ^the  offer — the 
acceptance— the  reference  to  mamma — the  stunning  inquiry  and  most 
alarming  hints  of  that  inestimable  individual.  Then  came  the  recoUc^c- 
tion  of  the  recent  interview  with  the  uncle,  all  of  which  delkate  and 
interesting  recollections  were  ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  the  damoroos 
exclamations  of  his  neighbours  and  the  broken  reiteration  oi  a  drunken 
sailor  of— 

"  We  won't  go  home  till  morning," 

as  if  it  were  still  in  his  power  to  go  or  stay  as  he  liked. 

Charles  had  so  many  things  to  sort  and  unravel  in  his  mind  that  day- 
light*—whidi  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  even  into  a  London  lock- -- 
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dawned  upon  him  ere  he  had  made  much  progress  in  his  marshalling ; — 
still  there  was  a  long  time  to  pass  ere  he  was  due  at  the  police-office,  to 
which  ordeal  he  now  more  particularly  directed  his  thougnts. 

Though  he  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  audacious  perjury  of  the 
policeman,  he  was  too  stronp^  in  the  confidence  of  his  innocence,  and, 
moreover,  was  too  ignorant  how  to  set  about  it,  to  entangle  himself  in 
the  meshes  of  a  lawyer's  assistance.  These  gentry  being  generally  re« 
sorted  to  by  guilty  and  desperate  parties,  contract  a  habit  of  considering 
every  one  who  applies  to  them  as  guilty ;  and  the  first,  the  last,  indeed, 
generally  the  only  piece  of  advice  they  give,  is,  to  "say  nothing." 
"  Say  nothing,"  is  tneir  grand  recipe.  It  answers  the  lawyer's  purpose 
well  enoufi^h,  for,  supposmg  the  party  to  be  guilty,  it  o^n  prevents 
him  ciimmating  himself,  while,  if  innocent,  the  truth  comes  forth 
much  more  majestically  before  a  judge  and  jury  than  in  a  police-office, 
and  the  disinterested  lawyer  gets  a  harvest  of  a  defence  at  a  sessions 
or  C.  C.  C.,*  instead  of  the  mere  gleaning  of  an  attendance  before  a 
ma^strate.  The  silent  system,  therefore,  acts  well  for  them.  Charles, 
we  say,  was  too  inexperienced  in  these  matters  to  think  that  one  of 
ihese  gentry  could  do  more  for  him  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  his  inno- 
cence than  he  could  himself,  it  being  worthy  of  remark  that  there  never 
was  a  stuttering  man  in  this  world  who  did  not  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  having  a  "let  off."  About  half-past  nine,  therefore,  he 
made  one  of  a  somewhat  large  party  in  one  of  those  ominous  black  vans, 
or  bus*s,  with  a  crown  at  one  end  and  a  policeman  at  the  other,  on  his 
way  to  the  police-office. 

Police-ma^strates  are  generally  able  men,  or  great  geese.  The  able 
men  are  those  who  either  alarmed  at  the  repletion  of  the  bar,  or  diffident 
of  their  own  powers,  or  without  interest  among  those  "  makers  or  marrers," 
the  attomies,  seek  refuge  on  the  Bench,  through  the  influence  of  their 
friends,  before  they  have  e^ven  themselves  a  &ir  trial  at  the  bar ;  and 
once  there,  they  remain,  unless  some  one  leaves  them  a  fortune,  or  grim 
death  takes  them  in  execution  for  his  debt.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
men  who  have  been  tried,  and  found  wanting ;  and  these^  again,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — those  who  will  be  guided  by  their  clerks,  and 
those  who  won*t  be  guided  by  any  body.  A  very  moderate  article,  who 
can  look  solemn  and  repeat  what  the  clerk  whispers  or  writes  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  lays  before  mm,  or  shows  him  in  a  printed  book,  may  pass  for 
a  very  sensible  magistrate ;  so  potent  and  influential  are  the  woids  that 
fall  m)m  a  judicial  chair.  Your  real  wrong-headed  chap,  who  won't  be 
guided  by  any  body,  soon  becomes  subject  to  the  polite  attentions  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  never  have  but  one  ending,  however  long  it  may  be 
in  coming — a  hint  that  he  has  only  to  tender  ms  resignation  to  have  it 
accepted. 

Our  unfortunate  firiend  Charles  was  taken  before  one  of  the  first 
sort, — ^before  a  man  who  had  completely  thrown  himself  away,  by 
taking  the  appointment.  Shrewd,  quick,  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
silent,  he  seemed  to  dive  into  the  characters  of  parties  brought  before  him, 
and  to  master  the  cases,  as  though  he  had  been  consulted  beforehand, 
fiis  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  detect,  at  a 
glance,  the  spurious  pretender  from  the  indiscreet  youth.  The  flash 
neckcloths,  the  velvet  fiicings,  the  military  swagger,  the  imperiab,  the 
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rings,  the  chains,  the  gaudy  jewellery,  which  must  impose  upon  some 
people  or  they  would  not  be  so  much  in  request,  were  all  lost  upon  him, 
or  if  they  had  any  efifect  it  was  only  to  make  him  suspicious  of  the 
wearer. 

Neither  did  he  yield  the  implicit  belief  to  a  suit  of  numbered  Uue 
clothes  that  some  magistrates  do.  Those  who  recollect  the  old  Charleys 
of  the  metropolis, — the  old  women  in  dirty  Witneys,  with  iron-hooked 
clubs  and  Ian  thorns, — remember  their  rascally  perjury,  their  persecution 
of  the  friendless,  and  inordinate  activity,  where  there  was  any  thing  to 
be  got  from  the  rich,  must  admit  that  the  Police  Force  is  a  wonderful 
improvement ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  where  the 
supervision  is  constant  and  regular,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon 
the  system.  Many  of  the  officers  are  real,  keen,  vig^ant,  enterprismg 
fellows,  with  a  decided  taste  for  thief-hunting,  just  as  some  men  have  a 
decided  taste  for  fox-hunting  and  sportinj?.  Tliey  go  into  the  force 
because  they  like  the  wild  exciting  sort  of  lire  it  leads  to,  and  not  because 
it  is  easier  or  more  lucrative  than  many  they  could  follow.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  who  go  in  for  the  mere  sake  of  what  they  can  get  by  it,  but 
these  seldom  rise  above  mere  uniform  wearers,  a  better  sort  of  street-keeper, 
with  ability  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  case  of  assault.  The  Police  Force 
is  much  better  adapted  to  towns  than  it  is  to  the  country.  The  men  are 
scattered  too  wide  apart,  the  opportunities  of  watchful  intercourse  and 
control  are  too  few,  and  the  great  unpud  are  too  easy  or  too  indolent  to 
look  after  them  as  they  ought  to  be  looked  after  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  magistrates  part  with  the  power  of  removing  inefficient  or  improper 
men  themselves,  by  placing  the  sole  organisation  and  command  of  the 
force  in  the  hands  of  a  chief-constable, — too  often  a  broken-down 
member  of  their  own  body, — with  genius  enough  to  keep  in  with  the 
powers  that  be,  and  to  write  a  plausible  report  to  lay  before  sessions. 
Thief-taking  is  not  the  pursuit  of  a  gentleman,  and  ought  not  to  be 
delegated  to  them,  unless  the  party — like  a  certain  baronet's  son — ^has  a 
decided  turn  that  way. 

But  to  our  story. 

As  the  poor  bashful  boy  came  hustled  in,  in  the  unceremonious  way 
used  to  prisoners  and  cattle,  his  worship  thought  the  averted  head  and 
drooping  eye  did  not  belong  to  the  character  described  in  the  charge 
sheet  before  him—*'  Charles  Smith  charged  with  attempting  to  break 
into  a  house  in  Bryanston-square." 

The  expedition  of  a  police  office  contrasts  strangely  with  the  tedious 
prolixity  of  a  wig  and  g^wn  court,  where  learnt  gentlemen  wrangle 
about  nothings,  and  every  thing  is  made  as  much  of  as  possible.  The 
oath,  the  charge,  the  answer,  and  the  sentence,  run  on  in  much  the 
manner  of  platoon  firing  at  a  review. 

"  The  evidence  you  shall  give,  &c.,"  mutters  one. 

"  As  I  was  gomg,  Ac,"  deposes  the  witness. 

Chief  Clerk — "  Prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

Prisoner — "  Nothing." 

Magistrate — "  Ten  shiUing,  or  a  fortnight."  , 

Away  goes  the  prisoner,  and  up  comes  another.  That  expedition  of 
course  applies  to  the  ordinary  obvious  routine  cases  of  summary  convic- 
tions. 
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After  sundry  half-crown  and  five  shilling  eases  had  been  knocked  off, 
it  was  at  length  our  firiend's  turn  to  be  stuck  up  like  a  Shrove- tide  cock  to 
be  pelted  at. 

'^  Who  prefers  the  charge  ?"  asked  the  chief  derk. 

^  Me,"  replied  the  policeman. 

*<  Letter  and  number?"  asked  the  clerk,  without  looking  off  his  book. 

"Number  — ,  K  division,*'  replied  the  officer. 

"  The  evidence  you  shall  give,"  &c.,  gabbled  another  clerk,  while  the 
first  wrote  the  number  down,  smack  went  the  policeman's  lips  against  a 
little  black  bound  book,  tied  with  tape,  which  might  be  a  railway  K^ide,  a 
club  list — or  any  work  of  light  reading — and  with  a  throat-dfearing, 
prefatory  hem,  the  man  of  the  *^  K"  division  thus  began — "  Please  your 
worship,  as  I  was  goin'  my  round  last  night,  I  saw  this  ere  indiwidual 
bearin*  worry  suspicious  in  Bryanston-square." 

"  What  was  he  doing  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  He  was  reconnoiterin'  a  house,  first  lookin'  at  the  winders  and  then 
at  the  doors." 

"  Did  he  whistle  or  make  any  noise  ?**  asked  the  magistrate,  knowing 
that  there  are  more  objects  than  one  for  young  gentlemen  beleaguering 
houses. 

^  No,  your  worship,''  replied  the  policeman,  "  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
quite  quiet  and  stilL  Indeed  the  ouse  is  shut  hup,  barrin'  an  old  woman 
and  her  usband,  wot  are  left  in  charge." 

"  Indeed,"  observed  the  magistrate,  taking  a  longer  and  more  scruti- 
nising glance  at  the  prisoner. 

'^  So  your  worship,"  continued  the  policeman,  "  seeing  that  his  con- 
duct was  suspicious,  I  placed  myself  where  he  could  not  see  me  and 
watched  him  for  a  gpreat  length  of  time.  After  examinin'  of  the  ouse  for 
some  time  he  crossed  over  to  it,  and  after  looking  at  the  front  door  he 
made  for  the  harea  g^te,  when  I  comes  h'up  and  seized  him,  he  made  great 
resistance,  and  threw  something  over  the  rails  into  the  garden." 

"  Did  he  attempt  to  run  away  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  No,  your  worship,  I  came  upon  him  unawares,  just  as  he  had  his 
'and  on  the  'andle  of  die  harea  gate,  so  that  he  hadn't  the  chance." 

**  And  have  you  found  what  he  threw  away  ?"  asked  his  worship. 

"  No,  sir,'*  replied  the  policeman. 

"  Have  you  searched  for  it  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"  No  r  rejoined  the  magistrate  in  surprise,  "  why  yon  have  omitted 
the  most  material  thing.** 

"  I^ease  your  worship,"  rejoined  the  policeman,  "  as  soon  as  I  had  dis- 
chaiged  myself  of  the  prisoner,  I  was  called  away  to  a  fire  near  the 
Hedgeware  Road.'* 

"  Well,  YOU  hear  what  this  witness  says,"  observed  the  magistrate, 
addressing  himself  to  Charles,  *'  do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions  ?" 

"  I — 1 — I,  that's  to  say,  bee — that's  to  say,  bee  pardon  — I  mean  that 
I — I — I  was  only  looking— ^at's  to  say,  I  wasn^  thinking — " 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  ask  a  witness  questions,"  interrupted  the  chief 
derk,  by  way  of  comforting  and  encouragmg  him.  The  clerk  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  Charies  was  guilty. 

''  Ask  ^e  witness  any  questions  with  regard  to  what  he  has  said*"  ii^* 
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terposed  the  magistrate  more  mildly ;  ''  you  are  now  going  into  your 
defence,  I  will  hear  that  after." 

Charles  stood  dumh-foundered,  not  understanding  the  distinction. 

"  The  witness  says  that  he  saw  you  examining  a  house  very  attentively, 
and  detected  you  in  the  act  of  trying  the  area-gate,"  recapitnlate4  the 
magistrate  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  now  if  there  is  any  part  of  that  which 
is  not  true,  question  him  concerning  it." 

"  I — I — I,  certainly  was,  that's  to  say  T — I — I  admit  I — I — I — " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  chief  clerk,  "  that's  not  what  his  worship 
means.  Ask  questions,  sir,"  continued  he,  twirling  his  pen  ahout, 
astonished  at  Charles's  stupidity  in  not  knowing  how  to  do  what  he  himself 
was  so  well  up  to.  The  clerk  forgot,  as  many  clerks  do  forget,  that 
Charles  did  not  enact  the  character  of  culprit  every  day. 

"  Well,"  interposed  the  magistrate  again,  "  perhaps  we  had  hetter  hear 
his  statement,  and  then  ask  such  questions  as  may  arise  upon  a  compari- 
son of  it  with  that  of  the  policeman." 

"  Attend  to  me,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  eyeing  Charles  intently, 
"  you  have  heard  the  charge  against  you,  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  make 
any  statement  relative  to  it  that  you  thing  proper,  but  I  caution  you, 
that  what  you  say  will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  if  necessary  used 
in  evidence  agidnst  you." 

Charles  shuddered,  at  the  idea  of  taking  down  and  ulterior  proceedings, 
the  great  grim,  frowning,  black.  Old  Bailey  seemed  standing  before  him. 

"  You  can  speak  or  not,  as  you  think  right,"  observed  the  ma^strate, 
'*  if  you  think  you  can  explain  away  the  suspicious  circumstances,  it  may 
save  you  further  trouble,  but  do  as  you  think  best." 

"  Well — I — I — I — certainly  admit — that's  to  say  I — I — 1 — was  in — 
in — in  Bryanston-square,  but  I — I — I — deny — that  I — I — I — ^was  there 
for — any  improper  purpose — " 

"  Well,  do  you  wisti  to  say  any  thing  about  what  you  threw  away  ? 
that  seems  the  most  important  feature  in  the  case." 

"  I — I — I — deny  it — most,  most,  most  decidedly — I  swear  I — J — I— 
had  nothing  whatever  in  my  hand  to— to — to— throw  away." 

"  Does  any  person  know  any  thing  of  the  prisoner  ?"  asked  the  magis- 
trate, after  a  pause. 

Several  of  the  police,  some  in  uniform,  others  in  plain  clothes,  took  a 
good  stare  at  him,  but  though  one  said  he  had  seen  him  before,  he  coidd 
not  charge  his  recollection  with  knowing  any  thing  against  him. 

"  You  are  sure  that  he  threw  something  away  ?"  asked  the  magistrate 
of  the  policeman. 

"  Quite  mrcy^  replied  he,  with  confidence. 

«  Did  you  hear  it  fall  ?" 

^'  I  heard  it  beat  among  the  shrubs  about  the  middle  of  the  garden.^' 

"Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  addressing  Charles,  "have  you  any 
friend  in  court  that  you  would  like  to  accompany  a  policeipan  to  look 
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After  an  abflonce  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  to  Charles  like 
a  year,  they  at  length  returned,  and  his  worship  was  summoned  from  }ua 
private  room,  where  he  had  g^ne  to  read  the  paper,  to  hear  the  result. 
An  indifferent  spectator  might  have  seen  from  the  countenance  of  the 
p<^oeman  that  toe  search  had  heen  unsuccessful,  hut  our  much  frightened 
friend  construed  it  into  the  moderation  of  Tictory  and  the  usual  sobriety 
of  justice. 

To  him  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement.  The  former  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  wheel  of  law  seemed  suspended,  and  the  cogs  of  justice  to  want 
greasing.  The  clerk's  boots  creaked  in  a  way  that  Cbaries  never  heard 
boots  cieak  before,  as  he  passed  from  the  court  into  the  retiring-room, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  crisp  Post,  as  his  worship  hud  it  on  the  table,  broke 
upon  his  ear  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

In  another  second  his  worship  was  wending  his  way  to  his  diair. 

His  worship  put  the  following  questions  to  the  policeman — 

**  Have  you  searched  the  indosure  of  Bryanston-square  ?" 

"  I  have/*  replied  the  witness,  in  the  usual  style  of  answering  nothing 
more  than  he  was  asked. 

"  Did  you  find  any  thing  ?"  inquired  the  magistrate. 

**  Nothing,''  was  the  answer. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  be  discharged,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  rising  to 
remnne  his  spell  at  the  Post 

And  Charies  was  discharged  accordin^y. 


CONTINENTAL  POLITICS. 

INTEODUCTOEY. 


Thc  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  principal  states  of  continental 
Europe,  ^dueh  have  been  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  the  consequences 
of  the  revolution  of  February,  have  reached  the  second  act  of  the  eventful 
drama  of  their  political  regeneration.  The  time  is  arrived  when  the 
promises  vouchsafed  by  sovereigns  in  hours  of  alarm  and  danger  are  to  be 
fiolfilled,  and  the  ooneessions  so  obtained  are  to  be  finally  accepted  by  the 
people.  The  time  is  also  arrived  when  the  temporary  connexion  between 
the  friends  of  free  government  and  the  enemies  of  all  governments  must 
be  dissolved,  if  the  results  of  this  revolution  are  ever  to  assume  the  shi^ 
of  regular  institutions  and  established  laws. 

Yet  what  do  we  see  in  contemplating  this  wonderful  political  paninrama? 
France  framing  itself  a  constitution  doubtful  whether  to  be  presided  over 
by  poet  or  astronomer,  by  a  communist,  a  wily  diplomatist,  or  a  doU 
emperor.  Germany  also  framing  itself  a  universal  constitution,  yet  un- 
c^tain  whether  a  federal  provisional  executive  shall  be  a  reg«ioy  of 
princes,  a  presidency,  or  a  republican  executive.  Each  separate  state 
framing  its  own  constitution,  the  National  Assembly  bmng  at  the  same 
moment,  as  at  Beriin,  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  In  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Croatia,  provisional  governments  establishing  themselves 
independent  of  the  oenlaral  legislature,  whose  meetings  are  to  be  opened 
by  the  emperor  in  person ;  while  the  Sclavonian  races  are  asseiting  tfiat 
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the  time  is  come  for  daiming  not  only  Independence^  but  saperiority  over 
Magyar  «nd  German  alike.  In  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Mecklenburgh, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  lesser  principalities,  everywhere  the  same 
state  of  democratic  excitement  In  Denmark  war — insigniBcant  in  aspect 
but  in  reality  pregnant  with  importance  to  the  future.  In  Poland,  in- 
flexible resistance  which  the  sword  alone  can  overcome.  And  last  but 
not  least,  the  Czar  advancing  with  his  hundred  thousands  of  Muscovites  to 
settle  by  that  kind  of  diplomacy,  which  is  peculiar  to  half-barbarous 
nations,  all  those  knotty  political  difficulties.  In  Italy  provisional  govern- 
ments and  constituent  assemblies,  grouping  around  the  monarcn  of  a 
kingdom  in  embryo,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  army,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  already  detacned,  and  carrying  on  a  difficult  contest  with  an  army  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  superior  in  discipline,  stratagem,  and  military 
science.  In  Naples  a  constituent  assembly  claiming  the  suppression  <^ 
the  superior  chambers,  as  at  Vienna,  and  a  reaction  followed  by  provincial 
insurrection. 

^ever  in  the  history  of  Europe  were  so  many  elements  of  strife  and  dis- 
cord abroad  at  the  same  period.  A  more  eventful  epoch  never  presented 
itself  to  the  chronicler.  It  is  only  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  incidents  of 
80  strange  and  so  remarkable  a  character.  Every  wnere,  in  every  country 
in  Europe — even  in  our  own  (the  great  example  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  is  now  taken  as  an  example  throughout  tiie  world)—  there 
exists  a  certain  party  more  remarkable  for  its  daring  and  its  violence  than 
its  numbers,  which  is  the  avowed  enemy  and  assailant  of  all  constitutional 
government  and  of  society  itself.  Pans  and  Berlin  present  the  extremes 
of  an  evil  of  this  character,  and  that  party  must  be  conquered  and  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  great  bulk  of  society,  before  any  steps  towards  a 
real  constitutional  progress  can  be  taken  widi  the  chance  of  permanence 
and  security. 

Unhappily,  amidst  the  security  so  justly  entertained  in  this  country,  it 
was  impossible  that  we  should  not  feel  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the 
continental  revolutions.  Two-thirds  of  the  continent  have  not  been  up- 
setting, destroying,  and  reconstructing  for  the  last  three  months  without 
trade  being  palsied.  The  distress  in  the  commercial  world  is  great. 
France  is  wholly,  and  Germany  and  Italy  are  partially,  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  our  mercantile  correspondence.  We  are  almost  at  open  hos- 
tility with  Spain.  The  greater  part  of  the  continent  absorbed  in  states- 
manship, makes  nothing,  imports  nothing,  and  orders  nothing.  When 
wheels  cease  to  play  and  jennies  to  spin,  coal  and  iron  become  superfluities. 
Two  staple  trades  are  thus  struck  down  in  England  at  one  blow. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  men  should  grow  discon- 
tented. At  any  time  distress  like  the  present  would  be  acutely  felt.  But 
now  it  is  worse  than  at  any  other.  To  expect  that  men  should  reason 
calmly,  wait  patientiy,  and  suffer  silently  imder  such  conditions  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  lessons  of  or^aiy 
experience. 

Two  panaceas  have  under  these  trying  circumstances  met  with  public 
favour.  One  is  an  extensive  and  well  arranged  system  of  emigration, 
the  odier  a  new  Reform  movement.  With  r^^ard  to  the  first  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  plan  or  other  will  be  really  and  energetically  carried  out. 
Only  grant  lands  as  a  freehold  tenure  to  the  colonist  and  his  children, 
and  respectable  emigrants  will  not  be  wanting ;  let  the  ^vernment^ 
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political  and  religious  of  all  colonies,  be  efficiently  provided  for,  and 
morality,  happiness,  and  loyalty  will  flow  in  the  same  cluinnels  as  colonial 
prosperity.  With  regard  to  a  new  reform,  we  are  ready  to  recognise  in 
the  present  system  many  anomalies  and  grievances.  We  would  correct 
the  one  and  remove  the  other.  We  would  put  the  right  of  voting  upon  a 
broad  and  intelligible  basis — upon  that,  mdeed,  which  by  all  men  of 
sober  sense  is  deemed  to  be  the  broadest  and  most  intelligible,  viz.,  that  of 
contribution  to  the  national  treasury. 

But  while  we  recognise  the  advantage  of  such  changes  as  these,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  little  or  no  connexion  between  the 
present  mercantile  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the  industrious  classes 
and  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  cry  for  Reform  is  a  gross  delusion  as 
far  as  bettering  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  concerned.  Universal 
suffirage  could  neither  alter  the  average  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  or 
avert  the  effect  of  foreign  revolutions.  Emigration  or  Home  colonisa- 
tion may  diminish  the  number  of  sufferers ;  but  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  can  alone  bring  with  it  a  return  of  trade  and  prosperity. 
Curtail  all  the  expenses  of  monarchy,  and  threepence  a  year  wotdd  not 
be  saved  to  the  tax-payer.  Reduce  the  army  and  the  navy,  break  up 
the  apparatus  and  appendages  of  a  great  empire,  and  Canada,  India, 
and  Australia,  are  flung  to  the  winds.  Our  position  and  pre-eminence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  at  once  our  capital  and  stock  in  trade,  are  gone. 
Yet  there  are  those  in  this  country,  who  would  undermine  all  these 
elements  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  for  the  imaginary  advantage  of  a 
portion  of  the  community.  Secure  and  hardly  shaken,  this  country  is 
now  affording  an  asylum  to  the  exiles  of  less  happy  lands,  and  the 
victims  of  less  healtny  institutions.  Slowly  and  steadily  she  will  reap 
the  reward  of  great  actions  and  great  sufferings.  How  disastrous,  then, 
at  such  a  moment  of  just  nationid  pride,  and  when  presenting  so  isolated 
and  so  noble  an  example  of  order,  that  any  new  element  of  disorder 
should  come  to  mar  the  completion  of  a  glorious  hbtory,  or  should,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  temporary  distress,  inflict  a  wound  which  all  would  have 
reason  to  deplore. 

FBANCB. 

To  turn,  however,  to  our  purpose — to  chronicle  the  progress  of  events 
abroad,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
has  been  to  call  upon  the  executive  government  to  take  for  the  rules  of 
their  conduct  the  establishment  of  a  fraternal  compact  with  Germany, 
the  reconstitution  of  an  independent  and  free  Poland,  and  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  that  the  safety  of  the  Assembly  was  insured 
during  its  sittings  by  10,000  troops  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  measures 
were  also  taken  to  send  all  unemployed  operatives  not  bom  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  to  their  respective  departments.  Before  the 
month  of  May  had  expired  a  legitimist  club  had  been  established  in  the 
Rue  Pigale,  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  adherents  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  were  equally  active,  and 
those  of  Prince  Joinville,  who  all  alike  entered  the  field  in  consequence 
of  the  attempted  usurpation  of  the  15th  inst.  were  equally  sanguine. 
France  was  already  divided  into  several  hostile  camps.  Republicans, 
Communists,  Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  and  Orleanists,  all  had  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  a  feeling  far  more  pregnant  with 
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importance  to  power  and  prosperity  of  a  couniij,  for  vliich  so  many 
parties  were  battling  in  Paris,  was  begfinning  to  manifest  itself  in  tiie 
provinces,  and  more  especially  in  Brittany — a  feeling  of  utter  disgost  at 
the  selfishness  of  parties  and  persons  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  strong  in- 
clination to  separate  themselves,  and  to  detach  their  persons  and  property 
from  so  preposterous  a  rule.  Nor  was  this  feeling  diminishea  by  tiie 
sight,  so  ofifensive  to  all  who  beheld  it,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  travaiUeurSy  were  reveUing  in 
idleness  and  dissipation  at  the  public  expense.  The  Reforme  estimated 
the  number  of  operatives  inscribed  at  the  central  office  of  the  national 
woricshops,  on  the  I7th  of  May,  at  115,000.  At  the  same  moment  that 
the  National  Assembly  was  voting  the  re-constitution  of  Poland  and  the 
emancipation  of  Italy,  it  was  also  gpranting  a  further  sum  of  6,150,000 
femes  for  the  support  of  these  patriotic  idlers !  It  might  more  reasonably 
have  voted  the  re-constitution  of  its  own  social  system.  A  collision,  it 
was  said,  had  taken  place  between  the  Orleanists  and  the  Legitimists,  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  Henri  Cinq  would  be  supported  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Count  de  Paris,  on  the  assumption  that  after  the  demise  of  that 
prince  (Duke  de  Bordeaux)  the  Count  de  Paris  would  succeed  to  tfie 
crown. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  capital  was  seriously  threatened  on  die  27tii  of 
May.  The  rappel  was  once  more  beaten,  and  National  Ghiards  and 
troops  of  the  Ime  filled  all  the  streets,  and  occupied  all  public  places. 
The  agitation  and  alarm  came  down  again  upon  the  city  like  a  sudden 
thunderstorm.  Attroupemens  and  rassemblemens,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  Parisian  agitation  under  a  Republican  regime,  whidi  bad 
begun  to  subside  during  the  last  few  days,  were  renewed  in  fuller  force 
than  ever.  Paris  was  once  more  its  revolutionary  self.  Even  well-dressed 
women  were  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  crowds  haranguing  the  people. 
The  origin  of  the  movement  was  to  be  found  in  the  above  patriotic  idlers^ 
who  had  risen  in  insurrection  on  account  of  the  removal  of  certdn  officers 
in  command  of  the  national  workshops,  or  rather  pay-shops,  and  more 
especially  M.  Emile  Thomas,  director-general  of  the  subsidies  paid  to  Uie 
working  classes.  The  minister  of  public  works  himself  appeued  in  the 
cUeliers  to  announce  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  woi^  in  Paris; 
that  the  work  they  did  there  was  the  work  of  idleness  ;  that  the  public 
treasure  was  becoming  exhausted ;  that  there  was  no  more  money  for 
them  in  Paris,  and  that  great  works  of  real  utility  were  standing  still 
elsewhere,  in  vain.  The  words  of  the  minister  were  received  with  scorn 
and  tumult.  The  insurrectionary  workmen  declared,  in  so  many  words, 
that  they  positively  would  not  quit  Paris, — that  they  bad  made  the 
revolution, — that  tiie  results  of  the  revolution  were,  then,  to  be  for  th«r 
advantage  alone, — that  Paris  was  theirs,  and  in  Paris  they  would  remain; 
in  fine,  that  if  there  was  no  work  they  could  not  help  it,  but  that  money 
must  be  found  for  them,  and  money  they  would  have.  Proclamations 
were  then  issued  to  calm  and  appease  these  turbulent  and  unruly  members 
of  society.  The  movement  and  excitement  continued  as  great  as  ever  up 
to  the  29th.  0^  that  day  the  rappel  was  again  beaten,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  troops  marching  to  the  faubourgs,  and  cannon  were  again 
posted  before  the  National  Assembly.  To  remove  this  enormous  mass 
of  paupers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  le^slature  and  from  the  faubourgs, 
all  able-bodied  men,  between  eighteen  aad  twenty- five,  were  called  upon 
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to  enlist  at  once  in  the  regular  army,  under  pain  of  immediate  dismissal 
from  the  national  pay-shops.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  proclamations, 
the  capital  of  France  was  m  reality  given  over  to  the  base  competition  of 
100,000  workmen,  converted  into  paupers  by  the  delusive  pled^  and 
the  mischievous  prodigality  of  the  State ;  and  the  Republic,  whidi  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  past  and  for  the  fnture  of  the  nation,  whose  power  it 
1ms  assumed,  tottered  under  the  tremendous  crisis,  without  the  means  to 
supply  the  resources  it  has  already  dissipated  (including  the  sum  found 
in  me  treasury  by  the  Republican  government  on  its  accession,  and  which 
has  never  been  accounted  for),  without  a  man  to  g^ve  a  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  executive  power,  without  even  a  definite  object  or  a  jpohtical 
system  to  govern  tiie  loose  and  turbulent  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Is  it  surprising  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  with  anarchy 
and  confusion  around,  revolution  in  every  house  and  at  every  door, 
all  the  multifimous  pursuits  of  life  stopped,  trade  and  industry  extinct, 
and  every  lover  of  order  overwhelmed  witn  the  fatigue  of  daily  and  nightly 
duties  in  defence,  not  only  of  public  order,  but  aGo  of  property  and  life, 
tiiat  ^e  French  should  already  have  begun  to  look  around  for  some  more 
settled  and  permanent  form  of  government,  let  it  come  through  a 
Bourbon,  an  Orleans,  or  a  Napoleon  ! 

The  extraordinary  precautions^  measures  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  Executive  Grovemment,  were,  however, 
attended  so  far  with  temporary  success  as  to  allay  the  insurrection  for  a 
tame,  and  that  happily  without  bloodshed.  For  once  the  executive 
showed  ^  determination  to  battle  with  the  great  revolutionary  problem : 
was  there  to  be  a  republican  grovemment  and  order,  or  was  there  to  be  a 
continuous  state  of  revolution  and  anarchy  ?  Two  decrees  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  ;  one  for  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  assem- 
blages in  the  streets,  and  a  second  ag^amst  the  incendiary  system  of 
posting  placards  in  Paris.  Private  arrests  were,  at  the  same  time,  eflFected 
to  an  incredible  extent.  La  Revolution  said  early  in  June,  ''At  no 
former  period  were  so  many  arrests  made  in  Paris  as  at  present.  It  is 
impossible  to  pass  through  any  street  without  meeting  some  individual 
either  attired  in  a  blouse  or  a  plain  coat,  on  foot  or  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  in  custody  of  the  police-agents,  conveying  them  to  that  sink  of 
iniquity  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  the  dungeons  of  which  are  filled  to 
suffocation.'' 

Tlie  power  of  the  ultra-republican  party  showed  itself  even  in  the 
Assembly,  where,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  a  proposition  to  authorise  the  pro- 
secution of  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  368  votes  against 
832.  The  inimitable  Caussidi^re  was  also  restored  to  fevour,  by  his 
showing,  what  was  probably  very  true,  that  he  had  proposed  to  govern- 
ment the  arrest  of  ^lanqui,  which  was  not  approved  of,  and  that  it  was 
not  b^  his  order,  but  by  that  of  M.  de  Lamartme,  that  muskets  and  am- 
munition were  supplied  to  Sobrier. 

In  consequence  of  the  re-actionary  feeling  thus  excited,  added  to  the 
ex-prefect  l>eing  the  representative  of  the  ultra-republican  party,  he  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  new  elections  for  the  city  of  Paris,  necessitated 
by  tiie  double  returns  of  members,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a 
large  majority.  The  return  of  Pierre  Leroux  (head  of  the  SociaKsts)  of 
Proudhon,  and  of  Lagrange,  economistes,  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
returns,  d^ow  how  formidable  are  the  parties  adverse  to  the  existing  state 
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of  things.     Raspail,  Thore,  Cabet,  and  other  sectionists,  only  lost  their 


election  by  a  few  votes.  The  moderate  Republicans  returned  were 
Moreau,  the  mayor ;  the  banker  Goudchaux ;  General  Changamier,  and 
the  poet  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Thiers  was  also  returned,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  in  what  character.  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  has  throughout  re- 
fused to  prostitute  his  talents  to  the  acquirement  of  mere  democratic 
popularity,  was  consequently  passed  by. 

The  election  which  has,  however,  been  most  momentous  was  that  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  was  a  mere  name — and  a  name, 
indeed,  associated  with  rash,  if  not  silly  enterprises  and  signal  failures. 
But  that  name  was  enough  with  people  so  inconstant  and  a  nation  so 
dislocated  and  unsettled  as  France.  The  name  revived  the  memoiy  of 
past  glories  and  magnificence,  and  a  Napoleon  party  rose  into  exbtence 
at  once.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poet  and  philanthropist,  but  too  demo- 
cratic Lamartine,  denounced  the  party  as  a  barbarous  resuscitation  of  a 
sanguinary  and  mischievous  glory — glory,  however  barbarous  and  bloody, 
always  finds  an  echo  in  the  bosom  of  a  naturally  warlike  nation,  and  the 
opposition  of  government  to  the  return  of  an  incompetent  prince,  and  an 
empty  shadow  of  his  great  predecessor,  only  served  to  give  further  im- 
petus to  the  feeling  that  had  been  suddenly  roused  in  his  favour.  It  was 
like  many  acts  of  government  which  have  had  reference  to  domestic 
affairs — an  impolitic  one.  Left  to  himself,  Louis  Bonaparte  would  have 
soon  found  his  level  among  the  nine  hundred  elect.  But  brought  before 
the  Chambers  as  a  persecuted  individual,  the  validity  of  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  a  large  majority,  and  to  what  effect  ?  To  the  e£fect,  that 
this  singularly  indiscreet  scion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  defiance  to  the  Chambera,  in  which  he  proclaimed  the 
name  he  bore  to  be  a  symbol  of  order^  of  nationality,  and  of  glory  (not 
of  republican  principles),  and  announced  that  if  die  people  imposed 
duties  on  him  he  would  know  how  to  fulfil  them  !  The  Nationid  As- 
sembly was  thrown  into  a  state  of  positive  consternation  by  the  receipt 
of  this  indiscreet  missive.  A  decree  was  instantly  demanded  to  recall 
the  act  previously  passed,  and  to  incapacitate  the  prince  from  being  a 
representative  of  the  people,  thus  once  more  expatriating  the  political 
trader  upon  a  name.  This  demand  was  answered  by  the  whole  assembly 
of  nine  hundred  rising,  and  shouting  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic 

The  feeling  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  unanimous  out  of  doors, 
where  people  did  not  receive  twenty -four  francs  a  day  to  meet  together 
and  shout  vive  la  republique.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  imperial  army  at 
the  Hotel  des  Invaudes,  when  they  heard  that  the  National  Assembly 
had  voted  the  admission  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  fired  the  four  cannons 
which  grace  the  esplanade  of  that  edifice.  The  national  guards  of  the 
banlieu  evinced  favourable  dispositions  towards  the  prince.     A  host  of 
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e,  great,  and  enlightened  republic,"  he  wrote  to  tender  his  resig^t 
nation  of  an  election  which  was  made  a  pretext  for  disorder  and  hostility, 
at  tiie  same  time  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France  as  a 
humble  citizen.  This  request  will  no  doubt  not  be  attended  to,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  must  abide  another  of  those  opportunities  which 
wiU  not  fieul  soon  to  present  themselves. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  those  which  notoriously  exist  in  France, 
the  energies  of  the  country,  it  would  have  been  expected!,  would  have  been 
directed  to  the  re-establishroent  of  order  and  unanimity  among  the  popu- 
httion,  the  re-construction  of  the  financial  system,  and  the  recovery  of 
manu&ctures  and  commerce,  instead  of  which  they  are  mainly  occupied 
irith  ostentatious  prepaitLtions  for  war  with  foreign  powers.  The  cause 
of  this  may,  however,  be  readily  understood.  The  200,000  paid  opera^ 
tives  cannot  be  always  allowed  to  drain  the  finances,  employment  that 
shall  be  remunerative,  and  yet  not  drawn  from  French  sources,  can  only 
be  found  in  war,  or  predatory  expeditions  on  a  large  scale  dignified  by 
that  name.  Agidn,  six  times  bankrupt, — under  Simy,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  minister  Lepeltier,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  Law's  system,  under  the  Abb6  Terrai,  in  1794,  after  the 
creation  of  forty-five  milliards  of  assignats,  and  in  1797,  when  two-thirds 
of  the  national  debt  were  erased — France  is  hurrying  towards  a  seventh 
national  insolvency,  a  state  of  things  which  democratic  institutions  will 
unanimously  propose  to  repair,  by  wholesale  plunder  of  some  unfor- 
tunate neighbour.  This  will  also  explain  the  wariike  tendency  of  the 
articles  published  in  the  National^  a  paper  notoriously  connected  with 
government,  and  having  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  which 
articles  (upon  the  principles  of  first  come  first  served)  continually  hold  up 
Bel^um  and  Great  Britain  as  the  coalesced  centres  of  intrigue  carrying 
on  against  republican  France,  as  dynastic  nations  perpetually  opposed  to 
a  truly  national  policy,  as  conservative  powers  antagonistic  to  democratic 
institotions,  and  as  natural  enemies  of  republican  France,  which  must  be 
humbled  and  prostrated  before  the  said  France  can  vindicate  its  situation. 

That  this  condition  of  national  bankruptcy  is  imminent,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  simple  fact  that  the  system  of  the  Ateliers  ncUionaux 
alone  cost  the  state  7,240,000  francs  in  eighty-four  days,  or  about  37O0/. 
a-daj,  while  the  current  revenue  of  the  country  fell  off  14,238,000  francs 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  17,230,000  francs  in  April,  and  has  continued 
to  frJl  off  at  an  increased  ratio,  although  in  April  it  had  already  declined 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  8,000,000/.  sterling  a  year. 

The  feeling  generally  entertained  in  France  awaiting  the  publication 
of  a  constitution,  with  probably  a  president  at  its  head,  is  that  the 
^vemment  is  neither  vigorous,  nor  firm,  nor  resolute— that  it  is,  in  fact, 
mefficient,  and  not  "  up  to  the  situation.'*  But  this  is  evidently  only  as 
compared  with  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  with  the  hundred 
reactionary  plots  in  progress,  and  the  unlimited  hopes  of  the  communists 
and  anarchists.  The  government  has  shown  itself,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,- strong  enough  for  a  nation  really  disposed  for  order  and  indus- 
S,  although  not  so,  for  Paris  is  at  present  disposed,  or  rather  indisposed. 
e  government  arrested  the  intrepid  Barb^s,  the  dangerous  Sobrier, 
the  formidable  Raspail,  and  the  prince  of  conspirators,  Blanqui,  and 
hundreds  of  their  adherents,  communists,  socialists,  and  sectionaries. 
They  have  closed  the  clubs  at  which  those  chiefs  of  the  republican  league 
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held  forth  in  language  so  exciting  that  frequently  th%ir  hearers  proposed 
spontaneous  insurrections.  The  government  has  moreoyer  pursued  the 
anarchists  into  their  abodes  and  places  of  concealment ;  have  seized  books, 
papers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  carried  them  off.  They  have  dis* 
armed  and  dissolved  the  Monta^ards.  They  have  attacked  and  dispersed 
assemblages  of  people  at  the  rortes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  at  the 
Bastile,  and  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ;  and  they  have  prohibited  all 
such  assemblies  under  pain  of  beinff  treated  as  rebels.  They  have  com- 
menced the  breaking  up  of  the  national  workshops,  and  the  diminutioni 
as  fEir  as  they  dare,  of  the  200,000  idlers  congregated  in  the  metropolis, 
under  the  title  of  iravailleurs^  and  they  have  discharge  their  leader, 
M.  Emile  Thomas.  They  have  not  merely  brought  the.regular  troops 
into  Paris,  but  they  are  again  arming  the  detached  forts.  Yet  with  ail 
thb  there  is  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  of  the  executive  as  with  evexy 
thing  else,  which  is  quite  as  much  the  indication  of  a  prominent  bad  state 
of  feelings  as  of  any  real  incapacity  on  the  part  of  government,  and  which 
attests  what  all  past  events  have  tended  to  show,  that  the  nation  which 
above  all  others  is  most  partial  to  talking  and  writing  about  progress, 
liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  and  glory,  is  most  happy  when  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  most  prosperous  and  powerful  under  a  military  despot- 
ism. Measures  of  so  exceedingly  a  repressive  character,  as  tne  law  of 
prohibition  of  all  assemblages'  whatever,  however  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  are  odd  commencements  of  those  institutions  which  are  to 
establish  in  Europe  the  complete  model  of  republican  freedom.  It  was 
an  armed  and  tumultuous  assemblage  which  proclaimed  a  republic,  but 
armed  and  tumultuous  assemblages  to  vindicate  the  republican  principle 
are  already  punishable  with  twelve  years*  imprisonment. 

This  new  law  of  repression  worked  but  badly  at  first.  The  people 
retired  when  summoned,  but  only  before  an  overwhelming  force.  In 
bowing  to  its  supremacy,  the  people  only  confessed  fear,  but  without 
contrition  or  resolve  to  mend  their  ways.  Cries  of  "  Vive  Barbet"  "  a 
bos  les  richeSy*  "  a  bus  Thiers** — dreaded  by  some  for  his  abilities,  by 
others, for  his  familiarity  with  the  traditions  of  government  and  his  stronff 
tendency  to  uphold  the  central  omnipotence  of  the  administration  of 
France,  by  others,  again,  from  a  vain  notion  of  his  aspirinflr  to  a  dictator- 
ship or  a  restoration — were  vociferously  shouted  out  while  the  people 
were  scampering  before  the  bayonets  of  the  in&ntry  or  the  hoofs  of  the 
cavalry.  A  manifestation,  even  of  a  serious  character,  was  made  against 
the  domicile  of  M,  Thiers,  by  the  mob,  who  were  only  driven  away  by 
force  of  arms  by  the  national  guards  and  the  garde  mobile. 

There  were  those  in  this  country  who  when  the  liberal  banquet  of  the 
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as  to  ftssert  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  the  present 
French  revolutiony  that  each  successive  incident  has  occurred  in  direct 
contradiction  to  iiie  cause  supposed  to  be  in  operation  at  the  time. 
Such  certainly  was  the  result  of  the  elections^  returning  a  body  of 
men  to  the  National  Assembly  animated  by  a  spirit  in  all  respects 
opposed  to  that  which  De  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Rollin's  agents  had 
sought  to  propagate.  A  month  passes,  and  another  election  of  eleven 
members  takes  place  at  Paris,  at  which  every  one  of  the  government 
candidates  is  rejected.  Another  month,  and  a  constitution  will  be 
proclaimed  probably  by  the  National  Assembly  vrith  a  president  at  its 
head.  It  is  also  ^obable  that  if  any  one  was  to  prophesy,  at  the  present 
day,  that  a  Louis  Napoleon,  an  Arago,  or  a  Thiers  was  to  gain  the  presi- 
dency by  a  vast  majority  of  su&ages,  that  he  would  be  surprised  by  the 
election  of  a  Barbier,  a  Leroux,  or  a  Proudhon !  Another  dynasty  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  expelled,  a  nation  ruined,  and  society 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  in  order  to  elect  a  socialist  or  a  commimist  presi- 
dent to  bring  back  to  office  M.  Thiers,  by  the  fears  or  the  admiration  of 
the  National  Assembly,  or  to  prostrate  the  country  before  a  wooden 
image  of  the  emperor  in  the  shape  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Amidst  all  these 
strange  and  conffic^g  phenomena,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
which  is  most  dear  and  certain  is  the  absence  of  those  fixed  principles  of 
government  which  dignify  authority  and  invigorate  freedom — the  absence 
of  (Institutions  hallowed  by  tradition  and  inshrined  above  the  reach  of 
popular  clamour — the  absence  of  men  trained  ■  in  i  those  principles  and 
under  those  institutions  to  do  the  work  of  a  great  nation.  A  dire  and 
blank  negation  which  no  lie  can  611  up,  is  all  that  at  this  time  remains  of 
the  polib^  and  social  system  of  France.  The  scepticism  which  shook  her 
faith  and  overthrew  her  monarchy  in  the  last  century  has  attacked  in 
this  the  fundamental  conditions  of  society — property,  domestic  life,  and 
the  integrity  of  public  men.  Yet  men  become  credulous  in  their  unbelief 
and  a  hundred  thousand  arms  and  voices  may  be  raised  for  Louis  Napo^ 
leon  to-morrow  because  they  know  nothing  of  him  but  a  gilt  tradition  of 
his  uncle's  genius,  though  these  same  loose  and  unreflecting  fragments  of 
society  have  lost  all  faith  in  those  elements  and  institutions  which  once 
constituted  the  real  greatness  of  their  country. 

GERMANY. 

Faott  «11  quarters  of  the  German  empire  we  have  had  revolts  or 
ramourft  of  anticipated  revolts, — from  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser,  from  the 
ISbe  to  the  Danube,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  public  papers  of 
the  day,  from  every  city,  town,  or  village,  where  the  press  is  free,  which 
does  not  speak  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  or  of  some  demonstration  of 
democratic  power  against  the  cause  of  order,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  Until 
the  power  and  energies  of  the  newly  awakened  and  fearful  spirit  that  is 
abrcMtd  can  be  moulded  or  wielded  as  it  may  happen,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  general  wel&re  of  the  pe(^le,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  so-called 
German  patriotism  can  be  directed  to  one  point :  or  until  the  imperial  power 
of  Russia  throws  itself  into  the  scale,  and  restores  by  force  of  arms  the  great 
monardiies  of  Central  Europe  ;  no  end  can  be  expected  to  popular  discord, 
and  no  cessation  to  these  perpetual  outbreaks  or  to  this  disastrous  state  of 
anarchy. 
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The  first  session  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia  opened  at  Ber* 
lin  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  great  task  which  presented  itself  to  the 
members  was  no  less  than  to  frame  a  new  constitution.  True,  the  mi- 
nistry had  prepared  a  form  for  adoption,  but  in  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  Prussia  is  at  this  moment  placed,  and  pressed  at  the  same  time  on 
all  sides  by  political  and  financial  difficulties,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  and  conclusive  understanding  upon  so  knotty  a  point. 
The  proposed  constitution  presents  some  features  in  common  with  that  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud.  Where  it  differs  from  the  British  consti- 
tution, it  does  so  unfavourably.  Thus  the  king  monopolises  the  executive 
power  and  commands  the  army.  The  members  of  the  lower  house  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  require  no  property  qualification. 
They  are  also  paid. 

Suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  govempient  have  ever  con- 
tinued on  the  increase  in  Berlin.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  by 
order  of  the  minister  of  war,  five  of  the  barges  which  carry  heavy  goods 
up  and  down  the  Spree,  were  loaded  with  arms  at  the  wharf  opposite  the 
arsenal.  The  ebullition  of  popular  anger  upon  discovering  this  smug- 
gling away  of  arms  was  terrific.  The  boats  were  seized  by  the  people, 
who  relanded  the  arms  amidst  exulting  cheers.  They  were  again  lodged 
in  the  Arsenal,  which  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  citizens.  This  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  government  caused  many  of  the  civic  guard  to  en^ 
tertain  the  same  feelings  as  the  people — the  same  suspicions,  the  same 
jealousy  of  some  reactionary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
It  also  served  to  increase  the  desire  previously  entertained  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive arming  of  the  people,  and  this  demand  was  promptly  acceded  to, 
and  the  mechanics  of  the  machine  factories  and  iron  works  were  armed 
on  the  2nd  of  June.  It  appeared  to  some  short-sighted  persons  that  as  the 
delivery  of  arms  had  been  the  rallying  cry  of  the  late  popular  gatherings, 
that  when  the  demand  for  arms  was  conceded,  there  would  be  a  general 
return  to  peace  and  order.  But  when  did  concessions  made  to  popular 
outcry  not  lead  to  further  demands  ?  Have  not  all  insurrectionary  and 
revolutionary  movements  shown  that  concessions  made  to  avoid  contests, 
have  postponed,  but  never  set  aside,  that  inevitable  result  ?  This  is  a  great 
lesson  which  legislators  should  keep  steadfastly  in  view,  and  which  is  at- 
tested over  and  over  again  in  the  progress  of  events  in  all  past  or  present 
revolutions. 

The  worst  possible  spirit  succeeded  in  Berlin  to  every  new  concession. 
When  the  Burgher  guard  was  so  reinforced  as  no  longer  to  dread  the  go- 
vernment or  the  military — it  manifest^  a  bitter  hostiJ^ty  to  the  provinces, 
suspicions  towards  its  own  assembly,  distrust  of  every  one,  and,  as  a  cli- 
max, gpreedily  received  intimations  of  Russian  interference.  All  this  was 
followed  by  another  demand  for  a  still  more  extensive  issue  of  arms, 
which,  like  the  first,  was  as  promptly  conceded. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Berlin  having  negatived  a  motion  for  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  revolution,  the  hostility  which  had  for  some 
time  covertly  existed  towards  the  Chambers,  assumed  an  open  character. 
The  indignation  of  the  people  was  intense.  All  felt  themselves  insulted, 
for  they  looked  upon  the  fight  of  the  barricades  as  the  greatest  event  in 
the  hbtory  of  Prussia.  The  breach  between  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces was  also  widened  by  the  same  event,  for  this  decision,  so  adverse 
to  the  democratic  party,  was  attributed  to  the  voices  of  the  provincial 
deputies.     The  Wtutsun  holidays  allayed  the  fever  of  democratic  excite- 
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ment  for  a  brief  time.  But  the  moment  the  three  days  were  over,  as 
ptmctually  and  methodically  as  men  go  to  a  regular  and  lawful  occupa- 
tion, did  the  Berliuers  return  to  disorder,  mob  m^iifestationSy  and  tumult. 
The  perpetual  recurrence  of  these  tumults,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
outrages,  such  as  the  tearing  down  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  front  entrance 
to  the  palace  in  the  Schloss-platz  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  are  committed, 
has  created  in  the  once  quiet  Berliners  a  depraved  love  of  excitement. 
So  shamefully  soon  do  men  grow  demoralised,  that,  as  in  Paris,  a  day 
without  some  threatening  movement  appears  dull  and  tame. 

The  same  evening  that  the  palace-gates  were  torn  down  and  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  university  by  the  students,  a  number  of  workmen  went 
to  the  minister  of  war,  with  a  demand  for  employment  or  money.  The 
guard  summoned  them  to  disperse,  and  on  their  refusal  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  five  men  were  wounded.  The  intelligence  of  this  collision 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  city,  and  masses  ga^ered  with  inconceiv- 
aole  rapidity,  and  wended  their  way  to  the  arsenal,  to  supply  themselves 
with  more  arms.  A  battalion  of  the  burgher  guard  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  arsenal  fired  upon  the  mob,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  seven. 
Divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  legality  of  measures  of  re* 
pression,  or  terrified  by  the  shouts  "  to  arms,"  and  "  barricades,"  the 
citizens  next,  strangely  enough,  turned  upon  the  officer  who  was  supposed 
to  have  given  the  word,  took  his  sword  from  him,  disgraced  him  on  the 
spot,  and  then  deserted  their  post !  The  consequence  was  that  the  mob  re- 
turned the  next  day  to  the  arsenal,  and  after  naving  with  great  difficulty 
forced  their  way  in,  sacked  the  place  of  all  portable  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly  the  day  following,  the 
officer  commanding  the  force  ordered  for  the  protection  of  the  mem- 
bers during  their  deliberations,  announced  in  a  letter  to  the  president 
that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  troops  nor  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
Assembly.  A  motion,  notwithstanding,  to  this  efiect,  that  the  Assembly 
did  not  require  any  armed  guard,  but  that  it  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Berlin,  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
From  the  nature  of  the  demands  made  by  the  mob  when  assembled  at 
the  ministeries,  it  is  obvious  that  the  National  Assembly  may  find  itself  as 
much  in  error  as  monarchy  itself. 

Compared  with  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  two  leading  cities  of  Saxony, 
Leipsic  and  Dresden,  have  been  very  quiet,  orderly  places.  Yet  there, 
too,  the  same  anarchical  principles  are  striving  for  ascendency  ;  there  is 
the  same  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  abroad  amonest  the  lower  classes, 
and  in  both  cities  there  are  no  want  of  designing  demagogues,  who,  as 
elsewhere,  use  the  words  "republic"  and  "  democracy"  in  oraet  to  forward 
their  own  ambitious  purposes.  Actual  disturbances  broke  out  occasionally, 
which  though  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  was  taking  place 
elsewhere,  were  yet  sufficiently  serious  in  themselves.  On  the  nignt  of 
the  27th,  there  was  a  coUbion  at  Leipsic  between  a  large  mob  and  the 
communal-guard  (as  it  is  termed  in  Saxony)  ;  the  former  saluted  their 
antagonists  with  a  shower  of  stones,  to  which  the  latter  replied  by  firing, 
and  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  following  night,  Dresden 
was  the  scene  of  a  similar  disturbance,  though  matters,  fortunately,  did 
not  proceed  to  such  extremities. 

The  progress  of  re-organisation  in  Poland  has  been  hopelessly  slow« 
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The  great  and  insimnoqxitable  obstacle  is  the  lefusal  of  all  tiiose  Poles 
who  are  in  any  way  qualified  to  take  office.  Tlie  presidency  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  has  been  offered  to  Dr.  Kraszewski  and  Potworski,  bat  they 
both  refused  to  accept  it.  The  leaders  of  the  PoHsh  patriots  will  not  in- 
deed in  any  way  commit  themselyes  by  participating  in  the  re-organisa- 
fion  of  their  country. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  Austria  for  a  time  the  public  feeling  assumed  after  the  flight 
of  the  emperor  an  aspect  of  dncere  repentance.  The  fugitiye  imperial 
&mily  had  been  received  on  the  19th  of  May  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
with  frantic  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  Innspruck,  who  took  the  horses 
from  their  carriages  and  dragged  them  into  the  town.  The  National 
Gruard,  the  academic  legion,  and  the  Civic  Guard,  together  with 
the  military  at  Vienna  were  placed  imder  the  command  of  Field- 
marshal  Count  Auersperg  and  the  united  efforts  of  those  several 
branches  of  the  service  were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
security.  Deputations  were  hurried  after  the  emperor  to  urge  bim  to 
return  to  his  repentant  capital,  but  without  success.  In  a  manifesto 
issued  from  Innspruck,  Fredinand  stated  that  factious  rioters  assisted  by 
the  academical  le^on,  and  part  of  the  National  Guard  misled  by  foreigners 
and  unmindful  of  their  wonted  allegiance,  had  conspired  in  the  capital 
against  his  personal  liberty  with  the  view  to  enthralling  the  provinces, 
and  that  no  alternative  was  left  him  except  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  violence,  or  to  withdraw  to  the  provinces  themselves.  Numerous  de- 
putations soon  began  to  arrive  at  Innspruck  from  the  provinces,  which 
rivalled  one  another,  even  to  the  Sclavonic  Bohemia,  and  the  Magyar 
Hungary,  in  urging  the  emperor  to  take  up  his  residence  at  their  several 
capitals. 

The  people  of  Vienna  persisted  however,  notwithstanding  their  regret 
at  losing  the  imperial  fisimily,  and  a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  dissolving 
the  student  guara,  in  maintaining  that  institution  of  turbulent  youths. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May  the  ministry  ordered  the  academical 
legion  to  dissolve  itself.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  new  revolt.  On  all 
sides — ^in  every  street — the  students  and  the  operatives  were  seen  erecting 
barricades.  A  collision  shortly  ensued.  The  people  drove  the  troops 
out  of  the  Rathethurmthor  to  the  glacis  and  bastions.  Counts  Boyos 
and  CoUoredo  Mansfeld  were  arrested  as  hostages.  The  re- 
actionary party  fancied  for  a  Ume  that  they  had  gained  the  day,  but 
it  remiuned  once  more  with  the  people,  who  afraid  even  of  their  very 
successes,  trembled  lest  the  provinces  should  be  against  them,  and  that 
Vienna,  isolated  and  alone  in  its  democracy,  should  of  necessity  become  a 
republic.  The  people*s  conditions,  imposed  upon  the  ministers  after  tlieir 
tnumph,  consisting  simply  of  demands  for  a  continuance  of  the  academical 
legion,  removal  of  the  military  twelve  miles  from  Vienna,  and  the  return 
of  the  emperor,  orthe  appointment  of  one  of  the  princes  to  represent  him, 
were  however  agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  counciL  The  only  exception 
made  to  the  popular  demands  was  in  the  case  of  the  war  office,  which  it 
was  insisted  upon  should  remain  occupied  by  the  soldiery.  Count  Hoyos 
remuned  as  bail  for  the  promises  and  the  conquest  of  the  15th  and  16th 
of  May,  frirther  cemented  by  the  successes  of  the  25th. 

Quiet  and  confidence  soon  returned.    Business  resumed  its  proper 
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oonrse.  Bj  the  2dA  the  4^unafi;e  done  to  the  s^ts  was  almost  wholly 
repaired,  only  a  splitary  barricade  remained  here  and  there  as  an  outward 
sign  of  the  last  popular  commotion — the  second  day  of  barricades.  On 
the  31^  the  five  per  cents,  which  were  at  sixty-one  and  half  before  the 
events  of  the  26th,  had  risen  to  sixty-three,  while  the  northern  railway  shares 
rose  from  eighty-one  and  three-fourths  to  eighty-six.  The  increased 
confidence  t^ius  manifested  was  generally  attributed  to  the  repeated  expe- 
rience which  bad  now  been  afforded  of  we  forbearance  and  sober  integnty 
of  the  people  under  circumstances  of  unusual  excitement  and  great  temp- 
tation. 

The  result,  however,  of  these  frequent  insurrections  in  the  capital,  and 
C^  the  flight  of  the  emperor,  has  not,  as  may  be  easily  ims^ined,  been 
favourable  to  the  tranqmlHty  of  the  provinces.  Count  Leo  Thun,  presi- 
dent of  the  government  of  Bohemia,  informed^  on  the  29th  of  May,  the 
national  committee  at  Prague  of  his  resolution,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  administrative  chie&  of  Bohemia,  to  create  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  that  country,  for  the  late  events  at  Vienna  made  all  communi- 
cation with  the  ministry  there  impossible.  A  council  of  government  was 
consequently  formed.  It  was  composed  of  eight  members  of  the  most 
violent  among  the  Tzech  party,  such  as  Palacky,  Strobach,  Borrosch,  and 
others ;  and  a  deputation  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  proceed  to 
fnnapruck,  to  demand  the  emperor's  formal  consent  to  this  legislative  in- 
dependence of  Bohemia,  and  supremacy  of  the  Tzechishs ;  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  the  emperor  at  once  protested  against,  as  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Early  in  June^  the  emperor's  declared  intention  of  being  present  per- 
aonaUy  to  open  the  new  constitutional  assemblies  at  ^enna  and  at 
Pesth,  had  a  great  effect  in  calming  the  public  mind,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  iu  the  provinces.  An  improvement  in  the  funds  and  ^^ 
the  general  state  of  business  consequently  took  place. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Prague  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  conse- 
quence of  Prince  Windischgratz  refusing  to  give  cannon  and  ammunition 
to  the  students.  The  Tzediish  population  sided  with  the  juvenile  demo- 
crats. Barricades  were  erected  by  the  mob  that  had  assen^bled  in  the 
horse-market  and  the  crowd  marched  upon  the  hotel  of  the  prince.  All 
the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  people,  who 
at  once  raised  barricades  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Prince  Windischgratz, 
who  lost  his  wife  and  son  in  the  insurrection,  retreated  from  the  city  with 
the  garrison,  and  occupied  the  heights  commanding  it.  The  city  was 
bombarded  from  thence  on  the  16th,  it  is  said  with  fearful  effect,  and 
leading  to  a  quick  capitalation.  The  Tzeches  are  reported  to  have  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  atrocities  during  the  insiurection. 

We  thus  see  that  throughout  the  Fatherland,  during  the  whole  of  the 
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enenues  of  law  and  order ;  who,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  our  own 
metropolis,  are  always  readily  coUected  into  riotous  mobs,  and  whom  the 
regular  force  of  constituted  authority  can  alone  subdue.  In  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Leipsic,  Prague,  and  Dresden,  to  these  elements  of  discord  have 
to  be  added  numbers  of  foreign  emissaries »  who  naturally  converge  to  the 
point  where  their  sinister  inHuence  can  be  most  powerfully  exerted ;  and 
still  greater  numbers  of  youths  or  students --the  spawn  of  the  most 
visionary  and  unruly  age  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  witnessed.  Flushed 
by  triumphs  of  physical  force,  and  encouraged  by  the  timid  and  vacil- 
lating attitude  of  the  government  both  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  mob, 
thus  augmented,  knows  no  where  what  to  stop  at.  As  in  France,  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
nation  is  daily  violated,  and  its  power  threatened  with  momentary 
usurpation,  so  in  Berlin,  with  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  under 
semblance  of  a  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  liberal  and  constitutional  ten- 
dencies of  that  monarchy,  the  mob  coerces  and  intimidates  the  sovereign 
and  the  Assembly,  and  the  city  ceases  to  be  the  seat  of  legitimate  power ; 
while  in  Austria,  where  the  duchies  are  happily  by  no  means  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  corrupt  dictation  of  the  scum  of  the  capital,  the  court  and 
government  have  wisely  withdrawn  to  wher^  a  more  legitimate  authority 
can  be  exercised  without  such  coercion  and  intimidation. 

At  Berlin,  the  ministers  whose  names  were  but  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
symbols  of  the  constitutional  cause,  are  now  harassed  by  the  ingratitude 
and  animosity  of  a  populace  they  can  neither  serve  nor  teed.  For  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  order  is  the  primary  condition,  not 
only  of  their  liberty,  but  of  their  very  existence,  every  day  increases  the 
destitution  of  the  working  classes  and  the  inabihty  of  the  mvemment  to 
provide  for  them.  To  complete  this  distressing  picture,  nothing  can  more 
forcibly  illustrate  the  effects  of  an  imprudent  and  excessive  extension  of 
the  franchise  than  the  National  Assembly  itself,  which  is  composed  of 
men  devoid  of  experience,  character,  ability,  and  even  of  common 
education. 

In  Prussi|t,  as  in  Austria,  it  will  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  will  vindicate  itself  or  the  work  of  anarchy  will  be  com- 
pleted. In  Prusna,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  there  are  well  affected  provinces 
as  well  as  the  disaffected  Rhine,  Breslau,  and  Berim.  Already  Pome- 
rania  and  West  Prussia  have  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  mob  and 
student  legislators.  But  the  cure  must  come  from  abroad,  or  horn  the 
nation  itself,  firom  the  determination  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to 
defend  the  great  interests  of  the  monarchy ;  for  neither  the  Fhissian 
assembly,  nor  the  doubtful  resolution  of  the  king  can,  unassisted,  put  an 
end  to  tms  fiightful  anarchy,  which,  it  has  been  justiy  remarked,  has 
thrown  back  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Germany  into  tne  convulsions  of 
the  middle  aeres  or  of  the  thirty  vears'  war. 
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to  bear  so  lonff  tbe  assumed  federal  constitution  of  1815.  The  real  diffi- 
culty lies  with  the  Germans  themselves,  as  to  what  form  the  provisional 
executive  is  to  receive,  and  what  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  it.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Dahlman  to  the  committee  appointed  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, is  an  executive  having  the  supreme  direction  of  everything  be- 
longing to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  appointment  of  ambassadors 
and  consuls.  The  federal  authority  to  be  exercised  by  responsible  minis- 
ters, acting  under  the  National  Assembly.  The  three  candidates  pro- 
rd  for  tms  executive,  are  M.  Schmerling,  envoy  of  Austria  at  the  Diet ; 
d'Usedom,  envoy  of  Prussia ;  and  M.  Mathy,  of  Baden.  A  more 
practical  plan  advocated  is  a  regency,  composed  of  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  Prmce  William  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria.  The 
republicans  again,  who  number  some  eighty  to  one  hundred  members  in 
the  National  Assembly,  wish  to  see  Heinrich  von  Gagem  the  actual  pre- 
sident.of  the  assembly,  placed  as  sole  regent  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
executive. 

Here  are  abundant  materials  of  discord.  Add  to  which  that  it  still  re- 
mains to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  backed  by  Russia, 
to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  a  provisional  executive.  But  the  state  of 
anarchy  and  insurrection  in  which  most  of  tiiose  kingdoms  are  placed, 
favour  at  the  present  moment  the  views  entertained  by  Germany  at  laree  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  aU  unlikely  that  forty  millions  of  people,  bound  together 
by  language,  literature,  history,  and  character,  constituting  one  nation  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  anxious  to  act  as  one  in  all  foreign  wars  and 
embarrassments,  should  ultimately  triumph  over  the  difficulties  presented 
by  this  most  critical  and  important  question,  and  succeed  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  a  central  and  common  administration  of  one  kind  or  another. 

DENMARK. 

For  some  time  affairs  assumed  a  pacific'aspect  in  continental  Denmark. 
The  negotiations  brought  about  by  the  various  powers  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  Germans  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Jutland,  occup3ring 
only  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  threatened  contri- 
bntion  of  war  which  General  Wrangel  had  tiiought  himself  justified  in 
levying  upon  the  poor  and  unoffending  inhabitants  of  a  pu^y  Danish 
province,  amounting  to  no  less  than  400,000/.,  was  also  abandoned.  But 
the  basis  of  the  negotiation  adopted  by  the  powers,  which  assumed  the 
transfer  of  the  provinces  of  Holstein  Schleswig,  were  repudiated  by  Den- 
mark, backed  in  her  conservative  policy  by  Sweden  and  by  Russia. 

On  the  28tii  of  May,  the  Danes  effected  a  landing  from  Alsen.  A 
strong  body  of  Danish  infantry  and  artillery  attacked  the  heights  of 
Duppel  on  the  Sunderwit,  while  a  number  of  ships  and  gun-boats  effected 
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did  the  same  nieht.    The  Danes  are  said  to  have  captured  a  multitdde 
of  prisoners  and  several  toieces  of  artilleiy. 

Letters  from  Stockholm  announced  at  the  same  tune  that  the  Cham- 
hers  had  voted  the  credit  of  2,000,000  dollars  for  equipping  an  army 
and  fleet  to  assist  the  Danes.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  Danish 
cause  was  described  as  existing  among  the  Sv^edish  troops. 

The  success  at  Duppel,  though  not  of  a  decisive  character,  naturally 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Northmen.  The  Danish  government  prepared 
previously  to  treat  on  moderate  terms  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
succession,  and  the  admission  of  Schleswig  into  the  confederation,  ob- 
tained an  indisputable  right  to  demand,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  her  territories  by  the  German 
forces.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  that.  To  proceed  to  extremities 
would  be  to  provoke  at  once  the  whole  strength  of  the  north  of  Europe 
directed  against  Germany  with  the  full  assent  of  England.  Already  a 
Russian  squadron  of  six  vessels  has  joined  the  Swedish  fleets  and  is  pre- 
pared to  act  at  once  in  support  of  tne  rights  of  the  Danish  crown.  If 
General  Wrangel  should  again  presume  to  advance,  the  Swedes  iknd 
Russians  will  immediately  take  part  in  the  war,  and  large  reinforcements 
must  be  sent  from  Germany,  which  Ihat  country,  devastated  as  it  is  by 
democratic  movements,  and  threatened  by  Russia  in  the  East,  can  very 
ill  aiford  either  to  support  or  to  spare. 

Thus  have  the  Germans,  as  we  prognosticated  fronl  the  first,  already 
learned  what  it  costs  to  violate  the  territory  of  an  inoffensive  neighbour, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  important  part  of  Europe  at  a  crisis  of  univer- 
sal danger,  and  to  provoke  the  censure  and  the  distrust  of  all  those  states 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  most  willing  to  lend  a  firm  support  to  the 
independence  and  the  regeneration  of  Germany  herself. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Holstein  clique  have  even  disgusted  the  public  in 
Hamburg.  In  Altona,  especially,  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  had 
considerably  cooled,  and  the  agitation  for  the  organisation  of  a  fleet  is 
likely  to  turn  out  a  fedlure.  We  give  this  as  a  warning  to  Englishmen, 
whose  services  in  the  cause  are  being  actively  sought  for  by  emissaries 
in  this  country. 

On  the  5  th  of  June  orders  were  given  by  General  Wrangel  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  from  all  sides,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  parade, 
in  honour  of  the  natal  da^  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  but  in  reality  to 
drive  the  Danes  from  their  new  position  in  the  Simderwit  and  Duppel- 
berg.  With  this  view,  the  centnd  and  ri^ht  wing  of  the  allied  army 
marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  left  wing,  composed 
entirely  of  Prussians,  marcheid  to  take  the  Danes  upon  their  flank  and 
rear. 

The  Danes  had,  however,  thrown  up  some  stronff  entrenchments  near 
the  windmill  on  the  Duppelberflr«  and  6000  men«  ^o  were  in  position  at 
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llie  action  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  6ihy  but  with  simihir 
bad  success  to  the  Germans.  The  Prussians  were  thrice  foiled  in  attempts 
to  take  the  battery  on  the  Duppelder  Heights  with  considerable  loss,  and 
on  the  7th  all  further  attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  were  fi^yen  np.  It 
is  said  that  the  Swedbh  volunteers  distinguished  thems^es  in  these 
engagements  by  their  hardihood,  allowing  the  Germans  to  approach  to 
dose  quarters  before  they  fired,  and  then  making  use  of  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets  against  the  asssolants.  The  success  of  the  Danish  army 
against  a  force  so  much  superior  in  number,  and  their  being  thus  enabled 
to  maintain  a  position  on  the  mainland  when  opposed  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  allied  army,  was  naturally  a  subject  of  triumph  and  con- 
gratiuation  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  and 
Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  had  just  arriyed.  This  was  also  at  a  moment 
when  ^e  German  Constituent  Assembly  declared  that  the  Schleswig 
affair  being  an  affair  of  the  Crerman  nation,  it  fell  witiiin  the  limits  dc 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  assembly,  which  decreed  that  energetic  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  and  secure  the  rights  of 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  the  two  gallant  actions  fought  by  the  Danes 
at  the  Sunderwit,  Apenrade  and  Hadersleben  were  once  more  occupied 
by  Danish  troops,  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  the  latter  town,  which 
has  been  described  as  the  seat  of  a  German  colony  in  North  Schleswig, 
sent  forth  an  address,  numerously  signed,  declaring  its  attachment  to  the 
Danish  monarchy.  The  decision  on  the  other  hand  come  to  by  the  Con- 
federation on  the  5th  of  June,  afforded  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the 
German  party.  It  was  expected  that  General  Wrangel  would  receive 
orders  to  advance  the  moment  he  had  obtained  the  necessary  reinforce- 
ments. If  the  allies  are  resolute  upon  advancing,  and  thus  carrying  on 
this  untoward  war,  backed  by  all  Germany,  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  great 
events,  for  most  assuredly  Kussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden  will  interfere, 
and  a  war  will  be  commenced  of  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  see  the 
Goncluflion.  A  Swedish  army  of  at  least  16,000  men  is  prepared  and 
ready  to  be  transported  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  Russian  fleet  is 
known  to  be  approaclung  the  contested  shores.  Great  as  is  the  danger 
to  Germany,  m  her  present  disturbed  condition,  of  risking  a  contest 
with  Russia,  it  is  still  more  to  be  deplored  that  as  this  Schleswig  invasion 
is  so  rapidly  conducing  to  that  untoward  result,  so  also  a  Russian  war 
will  inevitably  plunge  Germany  into  the  fatal  predicament  of  a  French 
republican  alfiance,  while  as  certainly  Great  Britain  will  have  to  throw 
her  power  into  the  scale  with  the  Northern  Courts.  This  is  no  small 
complication  to  be  brought  about  by  so  ill-judged  a  movement  as  the 
revolutionary  march  upon  the  Dano-Germanic  provinces  ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  whether  the  blow  came  firom  the  Danube,  or 
from  Poland,  or  from  Jutland,  was  in  one  respect  immaterial,  as  it  was, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  inevitable  that  a  collision  between  the 
monarchical  and  the  republican  principle  must  sooner  or  later  involve 
almost  all  Europe  in  war.  The  vast  army  collected  by  the  Czar  on  the 
frontiers  of  Central  Europe,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
300,000  well-disciplined  troops,  has  for  now  some  time  back  being  like  a 
gigantic  cloud,  the  mere  mention  of  which  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
a  panic  among  the  anarchists  at  Berlin,  Leipsio,  or  Vienna.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  the  ridiculous  appi^ensions  entertainedi  howeyer, 
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by  many  partaes  as  to  any  intuitions  of  oonqoest  on  the  part  of  Ae 
^peror  of  Russia ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  i* 
prepared  to  act  in  a  moment  when  he  can  do  so  most  advantageously  in 
oppodng  the  progress  of  the  great  democratic  movement — ^tluit  he  will 
enter  the  field  at  once  to  preserve  the  rights  of  a  monarchy  whicfa,  like 
Denmark^  is  shorn  of  her  rights  by  that  progress  ;  and  that  he  will  never 
allow  the  two  great  German  monarchies,  whose  territories  touch  his  own, 
to  crumble  to  pieces  before  the  same  wondrous  and  eventful  movement, 
without  striking  a  blow. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  thoughts  in  England  of  the 
policy  of  this  war,  or  whatever  claims  the  Czar  may  entertain  in  virtue  of 
the  cession  by  Paul  L  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  to  the  Danish  monarchy, 
there  is  no  German  who  does  not  feel  convinced,  not  only  of  the  justice 
of  that  war,  but  also  of  the  imperative  duty  of  Germany  not  to  abKandon 
the  cause  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  defend,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  may.  The  heavy  losses  sustained  by  Grerman  shipping  and 
trade,  have  increased  the  national  ardour ;  6,000,000  dollars  have  been 
voted  by  acclamation  as  a  first  outlay  towards  the  creation  of  a  fleet 
to  defend  the  German  coasts,  and  no  fears  appear  to  be  entertained 
but  that  the  whole  country  will  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament 

ITALY. 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  Northern  Italy  has  been  marked  by  sin- 
gular alternations  of  successes  and  defeats  both  on  the  side  of  the  Italians 
and  of  the  Austrians.  As  nothing  definite  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out first  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  which  was  defended  by 
four  such  strong  places  as  Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Legnano; 
the  reduction  of  the  first  of  these,  has  been  a  step  in  advance  in  favour 
of  the  Italians  ;  but  it  is  a  very  trifle  compared  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
encompassed  in  the  reduction  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  at  the  latter  of 
which  the  Austrians  have  been  heaping  fortifications  upon  fortifications 
for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  to  the  capture  of  Vicenza  and  the  putting  of 
the  whole  contingent  of  Roman  troops  under  Durando  hors  de  combat 
for  three  months ;  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans  to  act 
against  the  Austrians.  The  whole  weight  of  the  war  is  now  thrown  on 
the  Lombards  and  the  Piedmontese,  with  the  feeble  assistance  wfaidi 
Tuscany  b  able  to  render  them. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Peschiera  were  at  first  much  impeded 
by  continual  rains.  Considerable  progress  was,  however,  made  by  the 
22nd  of  May,  on  which  day  the  town  was  on  fire  in  three  places,  and  all 
the  guns  but  two  in  the  fort  Mandello  were  dismounted.  General 
Nugent  had,  in  the  meantime,  leffc  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Piave 
to  2000  men  encamped  near  Spresiano,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  Verona.  When  the  news  of  the  counter-revolution 
at  Naples  reached  the  General  (Pepe)  in  command  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence,  with  orders  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  Venetian  territory,  a  council  was  summoned,  in  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  disobey  the  king's  orders.  The  Nelipolitan, 
Sardinian,  and  Venetian  naval  forces  had,  at  the  same  time,  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  harbour  of  Trieste,  and  had  threatened  to  bombard  diot 
city  if  the  Austrian  ships  of  war  did  not  surrender  in  twenty-four  hours, 
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an  alteniAtiTe  which  was  happily  armded  by  ihe  interference  of  the 
European  consols. 

Four  thousand  men,  part  of  the  army  of  Nngent,  joined  the  army  of 
Verona  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  On  the  2drd  the  Austrians  directed 
an  attack  aj^^ainst  Vicenza,  which  was  defended  by  General  Dnraodo.  The 
Austrians  carried  the  first  barricade  on  the  side  of  Verona,  and  occupied 
the  barrack  of  San  Felice.  They  also  threw  sheUs  into  the  town  during 
the  night,  by  which  several  houses  were  burnt.  This  first  attack  was  not 
however  attended  with  success. 

In  consequence  of  the  remforcement  of  the  army  on  the  25th  by  the 
corps  under  Field-Marshal  Count  Thurm,  Radetski  resumed  the  ofiensive 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  Goito  and  relieve  Peschiera  bv  £alling  in 
the  rear  of  the  besieging  army.  This  intention  was,  however,  thwarted  by 
Charles  Albert,  who  crossed  tne  Mincio  with  a  division  by  which,  from  the 
central  position  of  Volta,  he  could  at  once  cover  Goito,  Vallegio,  and  Peschiera. 
Havine  strengthened  the  position  of  Rivoli  and  Burdmeno  on  the  right 
of  his  Bne,  Radetski  detached  a  corps  of  about  10,000  men  to  Mantua,  with 
orders  to  make  an  attack  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  that  place 
on  the  left,  while  a  simultaneous  one  was  made  by  the  division  under  the 
marshal's  immediate  orders  on  the  right.  On  the  29th  the  division  from 
Mantua  accordingly  fell  on  the  Tuscans  and  Neapolitans,  who  were  in 
position  from  the  village  of  Grazzia  to  Goito  on  the  Mincio,  and  routed 
the  allies  in  the  most  disastrous  manner,  driving  them  back  beyond  the 
river  with  heavy  loss  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  route  was  so 
complete  that  the  Tuscans  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder — one  column 
taking  the  direction  of  the  Po,  the  other  faJling  back  on  Volta. 

On  the  right  the  Austrians  drove  the  enemy  as  far  as  Larise  and  Col- 
letarino,  where  the  fourth  division  of  the  allies  under  General  Frederici 
coming  up  to  their  aid,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  retire.  General 
Bava  bad  at  the  same  time  been  despatched  at  the  head  of  the  first  divi- 
sion in  support  of  the  defeated  Tuscans  and  Neapolitans,  and  the  same 
corps  was  subsequently  reinforced  by  the  main  body  and  reserve  of  the  army 
under  Charles  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Austrians  advanced 
at  half-past  twelve  in  the  day  with  great  determination  along  the  front 
of  the  allies,  directing  the  whole  of  their  efforts  to  Roverbello,  to  turn  the 
left,  and  to  force  their  columns  between  the  king  and  Volta.  The  gpround 
was  however  successfully  defended,  the  line  of  the  Mincio  was  preserved, 
and  the  king  having  come  up  to  the  aid  of  the  left,  the  Austrians  were 
compelled  to  renounce  the  offensive,  and  to  defend  themselves  finom  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  right  of  the  allied  army. 

Notwithstanding^  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  Austrians  fought 
resolutely  for  six  hours.  The  battle  was  fought  almost  solely  with  ar- 
tillery, the  in&ntry  of  the  allies  having  only  b^n  brought  up  to  secure  the 
Ground,  whence  the  Austrians  were  dblodffedbv  the  murderous  discharures 
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]  600  men.  The  nexi  day  the  brave  Croats  marched  out  of  the  place  with 
flying  colours,  and  they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

The  Austrians  who  after  the  reverse  at  Goito,  in  which  engagement  it 
is  positively  stated  that  a  regiment  of  Hungarian  hussars  refused  to  act^ 
had  retired  upon  Mantua  on  the  2nd  of  June,  occupied  a  long  and  strag- 
gling line,  which  extended  from  the  village  of  Gazzoldo,  eight  miles  from 
Mantua,  to  Castelgofredo  and  Medola,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  armyi 
or  between  it  and  Brescia  and  Milan.  The  Austrians  were  estimated  al 
about  25,000  men,  the  allied  army  concentrated  at  Goito  and  Volta  at 
60,000.  It  was  expected  that  the  Austrians  would  under  these  adverse 
circimistances  deliver  a  battle  which  would  decide  the  &te  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  disajppointment  of  the  Piedmontese  when  the 
Austrians  retired  before  the  allied  army,  and  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  the  whole  was  a  foraging  expedition,  and  that  while  Radetski  had 
been  amusing  Charles  Albert  with  a  false  front,  he  was  employed  day  and 
night  in  sweeping  the  country  in  the  rear  for  ten  miles  round  of  its  cattle, 
rice,  Indian  com,  and  provender  of  every  description.  On  the  3rd,  and 
the  night  of  the  3rd,  the  Austrians  collected  their  booty,  and  withdrew 
into  their  fortress,  while  the  disappointed  Charles  Albert  returned  on  the 
t5th  to  his  head-quarters  at  Vallegio,  where  he  remained  idle  till  the  10th 
instant — the  Austrians  in  the  meantime  reducing  Vicenza — when  the 
magazines  and  dep6ts  were  ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Villa  Franca,  and 
a  bridge  was  established  on  the  Adige  to  enable  the  army  to  advance 
against  Rivoli,  a  position  which  having  been  previously  abandoned  by  the 
Austrians  on  the  9th,  was  occupied  by  the  allies  on  the  10th.  Ring 
Charles  Albert  signed,  the  same  evening,  at  Garda,  the  pact  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Lombardy  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment is  to  cease  its  functions,  and  a  kind  of  regency,  composed  of  Pied- 
montese and  Milanese,  of  which  M.  Casati  is  to  be  the  president^  will, 
for  the  present,  be  established  at  Milan. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Aspara  marched  from  Verona  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  detachment  upon  Vicenza,  which  surrendered  at  the  approach  of 
the  Austrians,  and  Durando  and  his  Roman  troops  signed  a  capitula^on 
to  recross  the  Po,  and  not  to  6ght  against  Austria  for  the  space  of  three 
months.  Bassano  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  on  the  6th,  and  Padua 
has  already  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Vicenza,  leaving  the  communica- 
tion between  Austria  and  Lombardy  open  by  Treviso  and  the  line  cf 
approach  of  General  Nugent. 

A  reactionary  movement,  not  with  promises  for  the  future  if  perma- 
nently successful,  had  in  the  meantime  taken  place  at  Naples.  The 
ae;itation  which  had  been  for  some  time  entertained  against  the  existence 
of  the  Upper  House,  rapidly  increased  as  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
drew  near,  and  this  being  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  the  French 
Republican  fleet,  led  a  considerable  bo^  of  the  National  Guards  and  a 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  erect  barricades 
and  to  take  their  stand,  in  the  first  instance,  by  refusing  the  unqualified 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  constitution  required  of  them  previously  to 
the  opening  of  the  parliament.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  king,  to  avmd 
bloodshed,  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  concede  the  required  pointy  but 
some  shots  having  been  discharged  at  the  troops  of  the  line  by  parties 
determined  that  no  pacific  adjustment  should  take  place,  the  men  could 
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no  longer  be  restiainedy  and  a  general  conflict  commenced,  the  barricades 
of  the  msargents  being  successively  carried,  and  the  National  Guards, 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  acyoining  houses,  having,  after  seven  hours' 
fight,  at  length  been  compelled  to  surrender.  The  sustained  determina- 
tion of  the  troops  is  attributed  to  the  Swiss,  by  whom  they  were  urged 
on.  The  houses  whence  the  insurgents  carried  on  their  attacks  were 
sacked,  and  many  of  them  burned.  Frightful  atrocities  were  also  com* 
mitted,  which  it  is  alleged  could  not  have  been  controlled  in  the  preva- 
lent exasperation.  On  the  16th,  a  new  ministry  was  announced,  com- 
posed of  the  old  moderate  liberals,  Naples  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  the  intention  of  the  king  to  abide 
by  the  new  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  events  that  had 
taken  place. 

An  outbreak,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
May,  took  place  on  the  28th  at  Milan.  A  mob,  headed  by  the  students, 
attacked  the  palace  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  compelled  the 
members  to  resign.  Their  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 
The  National  Guard,  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  restored 
order  within  three  hours ;  and  a  demagogue,  named  Urbino,  who  per- 
formed the  part  enacted  by  Huber  at  Pans  on  the  15th  of  May,  was  ar- 
rested. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Modena,  proclaimed  on  the  29th  ult. 
the  union  of  that  duchy  with  Piedmont.  Sicily  had  also  opened  nego- 
tiations for  incorporating  the  island  with  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  Neapolitan  troops,  5000  strong,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  assembled  in  the  Ariostea  square  at  Ferrara,  to  leave 
Ibr  the  seat  of  war,  returned  with  one  accord  to  their  barracks.  At 
Bologna,  also,  General  Pepe  published  an  order  of  the  day,  dated  May 
29th,  stating  that  a  number  of  soldiers,  sub-oflicerSi  and.  ofiicers,  be- 
longing to  the  first  division  of  the  NeapoHtan  army,  had  abandoned  their 
colours.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  itself,  the  Republicans,  always  strong 
in  Calabria,  had  got  up  an  insurrection,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Marquis 
Gragliardi  had  placed  himself,  and  they  had  captured  the  forts  of  Pizzo, 
Scilla,  and  Monteleone.  A  provisional  government  had  also  been  estab- 
lished at  Cabanzara.  In  Sicily,  the  citadel  of  Messino^  as  well  as 
Sorento  and  Capua,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  people. 

Early  in  June,  a  body  of  a  thousand  Sicilians  entered  Calabria,  and 
Patenza,  Cosenza,  and  Terano,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to 
^brow  off  their  allegiance  and  establish  Provisional  Grovemments.  The 
king  immediately  despatched  a  force  of  4000  men  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  caused  several  boxes  to  be  depo- 
nted  for  security,  on  board  an  English  frigate  stationed  off  the  palace. 
It  is|  said,  that  the  gendarmes  and  a  battalion  of  chasseurs  were  disarmed 
in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  and  that  the  force  of  the  insurrectionists  in 
Calabna  amounted  to  12,000  men.  Six  provinces  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  namely,  the  three  Calabrias,  the 
Basilicate,  and  the  two  Apulias.  The  Abruzzi  have,  it  is  said,  likewise 
revolted  at  the  instigation  of  the  celebrated  Romeo.  The  fact  of  the 
king  having  shipped  property  on  board  the  Polyphemus  is  corroborated— 
so  sturdy  Albion  may  soon  afford  refuge  to  another  exiled  monarch. 
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(      388      ) 
DECLINE  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  PARIS. 

BY  CHABIiES  HERYET,  ESq. 

A  8HOBT  suiniiuirj  of  what  has  been  doing  at  the  yarions  Parisiaa 
theatres  during  the  last  few  weeks  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  mj  readers, 
although  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  tar  as  the  managers  are  concemed, 
the  past  participle  might  be  used  with  far  greater  propriety  than  the 
gerund,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  Messieurs  les  Directeurs  have  been 
**  doing"  nothing,  but  en  revanche  have  been  most  undeniably  •*  done." 
The  average  loss  sustained  by  each  (though,  of  course,  some  nave  been 
more  victimised  than  others),  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  1000  francs  a 
night,  and  this  in  spite  of  forced  novelties  of  all  descriptions,  fresh  engage- 
ments, promising  debuts,  and,  indeed,  every  kind  of  attraction  that  the 
most  inventive  genius  could  hit  upon.  Alas !  they  may  all  sing  with 
Felix  in  "  la  Comtesse  Lolotte,"  with  reference  to  the  rarity  of  the  circa- 
lating  medium, 

Je  ne  lais  pas  comment  11  arrive, 

Mais  je  sais  bien  comment  il  s'en  va! 

Poor  consolation,  indeed,  to  cast  a  glance  through  the  trau  du  rideau 
at  rows  of  empty  stalls  and  tenantiess  boxes,  and  then,  directing  another 
(and  a  very  expressive  one)  behind  the  scenes  at  the  groups  of  actors 
and  actresses,  whose  united  weekly  salaries  form  a  by  no  means  trifling 
total,  not  to  mention  the  unpaid  scenery,  dresses,  and  properties,  to  echo 
emphatically  the  sentiment  of  the  song-writer,  **  Thais  the  way  the 
money  goes !" 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  The&tre  de  la  Nation  to 
Bobino,  every  theatrical  establishment  in  Paris  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Bauig'bouig  alone  still  continues  to  flourish,  but  as  that  class 
of  spectacle  savours  littie  of  the  legitimate,  it  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  And  yet,  the  Opera  has  less  reason  to 
complain  than  its  minor  brethren,  the  sum  of  60,000  francs  having  been 
given  to  tiie  manager  by  the  Provisional  Crovemment  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Moreover,  M.  Duponchel  has  been  lately  engaged  in 
carefully  weeding  his  company  ;  although  the  term  is  singulariy  inappro- 
priate, as  he  has  in  most  cases  left  the  weeds  untouched,  and  discarded 
the  flowers. 

Sweet  Carlotta  !  what  hast  thou  done  to  merit  dismissal  ?  Thoa,  most 
ethereal  of  terrestrials,  thou,  whose  divine  evolutions  at  Drury  Lane  were 
once  chronicled  as  follows  by  an  admiring  enthusiast : — 

To  see  Carlotta  wend  your  way, 

Of  money  don*t  be  chary  ; 
Th*  admission  price  shell  well  repay 

By  dancing  in  the  Peri, 
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the  simiiltaiieoiis  engagement  there  of  Lola  Mbnt^  and  Caroline  Lojo, 

or  of  Madame and  Mademoiselle  ■         ;  but  why  die  two  ''  pets*' 

of  the  Opera,  the  i^o  faiseuse*  de  recettepar  excellence  should  be  sepa- 
ratedy  passes  my  comprehension  entirely ! 

Ad^le  Dumilitre,  too,  is  going,  and  Bettini  gone  ;  as  for  Duprez,  he 
is  re-engaged  for  a  twelyemonth  at  a  salary  of  25,000  francs,  instead  of 
aometfaiDg  like  80,000  (I  forget  the  precise  figure).  A  thousand  a  year! 
e^est  encore  gentU  ! 

If  the  actors  and  actresses  composing  the  ^'  society"  of  the  Th4^tre 
de  la  Republique  have  not  already  vowed  in  their  inmost  souls  eternal 
gratitade  to  Mademoiselle  Rachel  for  her  Marseillaiseian  exertions  in 
their  behalf,  then  are  they  the  most  thankless  of  mortals !  But  for  her 
the  grass  mifht  now  have  been  probably  growing  beneath  the  deserted 
bendies  of  rae  parterre^  and  the  artistes  might  long  ere  this  have  wan- 
dered amid  the  gardens  of  feu  le  Palais  Royal,  in  company  with  the 
luckless  provincial  strollers  whose  chances  of  finding  a  Parisian  engage- 
ment are  now  more  Utopian  than  ever !  Up  to  the  close  of  May  the 
salaries  were  paid  punctually  and  in  full ;  since  then,  alas  !  the  calm 
smile  of  the  caissier  lias  given  place  to  an  ominous  frown,  and  the 
receipts  have  gradually  dwindled  to  next  to  nothing.  The  solution  of 
this  very  serious  conimdrum  may  be  learnt  from  the  soliloquy  of  an  in- 
(dligent  blue-frocked  patriot,  who,  after  casting  a  glance  at  the  bill  the 
other  day,  turned  on  his  heel,  exclaiming,  with  supreme  contempt, 

"  Excusez !  plus  de  Marseillaise !  ah  ben  oui,  plus  souvent  que  je 
m'embdte  It  ^couter  ces  m4tins-]d  !*' 

Ay  de  mi!  the  day  oi conge  has  arrived  ;  Rachel  has  taken  her  leave, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  frequenters  of  the  Th^tre  de  la  Republique  have 
taken  their  leaves  likewise. 

Ancelot's  semi-comedy,  semi-drama  of  **  la  Rue  Quincampoix,''  might 
have  drawn  a  few  houses  in  more  peaceable  and  less  penniless  times,  in 
S(nte  <^  its  subject,  which  is  at  once  trite  and  repulsive.  The  debuts, 
moreover,  of  Delaunay,  one  of  the  most  promising  jeunes  premiers 
IB  Paris,  would  certainly  have  created  some  sensation  among  playgoers, 
were  there  any  playgfoers  lefb ;  but  as  it  is,  the  theatre  and  the  street 
have  changed  places,  and  while  in  the  latter  all  is  excitement  and  anima- 
tion, in  the  former  the  most  indefatigable  managerial  exertions  can  only 
arrive  at  a  result  ^'  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.*' 

A  trio  of  young  ingenuitis,  as  they  are  called — luctts  ct  non  lucendo  f 
— haTe  i^peared  on  these  boards  for  the  first  time  within  the  last  month. 
Mademoiselles  Luther,  Favart,  and  Dalloca;  two  out  of  the  three  as 
Abigail  in  Scribe's  '^Verre  d'Eau,"  and  the  third  in  <<  Valerie."  The 
beet  that  can  as  yet  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  tolerably  good-look- 
mg,  and  have,  at  all  events,  le  physique  de  Vemploi. 

What  will  become  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  unsupported  by  Roger,  I 
dread  to  think ;  some  eighteen  months  back  no  theatre  in  Paris  was  better 
attended,  not  cmly  by  the  public  generally,  but  also  by  a  very  numerous 
and  constant  coterie  of  ancient  habitues^  many  of  whom  took  their 
evening  nap  in  their  stalls  as  regularly  as  they  ate  their  dinner.  Of 
Aeee  Uie  Ilevolution  has  "  left  not  one  trace  behind  ;*'  their  places  are 
no  longer  marked  louSeSj  and  they  themselves  are  probably  occupied  in 
patrolling  the  streets  and  boulevards  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  few 
stragglers  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  once  crowded  Salle  Favart. 
Anber's  ^*  Fiorella"  has  been  revived,  but  a  glance  at  the  empty  houses 
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prompts  die  qaestion,  d  quoi  hmf  Mademoiselle  Pc^er  sings  in  it 
ivith  a  courage  and  a  pedection  worthy  of  better  days,  ipd  one  on^ 
regrets  that  such  sweet  notes  should  be  wasted  on  the  desert  air. 

The  Od6ouy  like  that  pretty  flower^  the  conTolvuIus  major,  is  open  one 
day  and  shut  the  next ;  1  expect  the  good  people  there  wML  soon  haye  to 
adopt  the  opposition  stage-coachman's  plan,  and  not  ovXj  play  for  nothing; 
but  g^ye  the  audience  a  good  feed  into  the  bargain,  if  they  wish  to  see 
any  one  in  the  house  except  the  pompiers. 

During  the  yisit  to  London  of  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Historique, 
the  Salle  has  been  put  under  repair ;  and  on  its  re-opening,  the  pnces 
are,  it  is  said,  to  be  yery  materially  lowered.  Speriamol  Balzac^s 
"Maratre,"  though  sayouring  rather  too  strongly  of  melodrama,  has 
made  some  sensation  in  the  literary  world  (a  yery  small  world  now,  alas! 
in  Paris),  Jules  Janin  especially  being  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  Bad 
Madame  Donral  played  tne  heroine,  the  piece  would  haye  been  a  gainer; 
unfortunately,  the  great  creatress  of  "  Marie  Jeanne'^  was  compelled  by 
a  severe  domestic  aQiction  to  resign  the  part  to  Madame  Lacressonni^re, 
a  yery  tolerable  actress  as  times  go,  but  lamentably  deficient  in  feu  S€tcrt. 
Apropos  of  Madame  Doryal,  I  recollect  being  told  by  a  lady  who  met 
her  at  a  hotel  in  Marseilles,  that,  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  was  occasionally 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  tragedy  tones  off  the  stage.  At  the  table- 
d^hote  breakfast,  my  fiiend  happened  to  ask  if  the  eggs  were  &esh. 
*'  Madame,"  replied  Madame  Dorval,  in  a  sepulchral  yoice  that  chilled  all 
her  hearers  to  the  bone,  "ils  sont  d^testa-a-ables !" 

All  the  minor  theatres  are  brining  out  pieces  de  circon^tancCy  as  fast 
as  they  can  find  authors  to  write  them  ;  the  subjects  being  uniformly  the 
same — les  clubs.  Eyen  the  Vaudeville,  after  remaining  closed  a  few 
days,  has  once  more  struggled  into  existence  with  a  piece  of  this  all- 
absorbing  topic.  The  Varietes  has  its  "R6publique  de  Platon,"  the 
Gymnase  its  "  Volcaniennes,"  and  the  Montansier  its  "  Club  Champenois." 
Unfortunately,  the  public  have  a  fancy  for  being  actors  rather  than 
spectators,  and  continue  to  prefer  the  real  article  to  the  imitation. 

Since  the  departure  en  conge  of  BouflFe  and  D^jazet^  the  manager  of 
the  Vari^t^s  has  signified  his  intention  of  no  loDgerprintiDg  the  names 
of  his  leading  performers  in  large  letters  on  the  ajffiche ;  henceforward 
all  the  company,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent^  are  to  be  placed  on  a  more 
equal  and  Republican  footing.  This  is  fair  enough,  but  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  Le  Gamin  and  Gentil  Bernard  will  say  to  it.  I  doubt 
whether  either  will  submit  to  such  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges 
without  a  struggle.     Cest  ce  que  nous  verrons. 

By  the  way,  as  D^jazet  is  on  the  tapis,  I  may  as  well  slip  in  a  conun- 
drum which  nas  found  its  way  into  my  note-book : — "  Comment  Made- 
moiselle Ddjazet  a-t-elle  fait  la  fortune  du  Palais  Royal  ?"  D'ye  give  it 
up  ?     "  En  y  creant  im  riche-lieu." 

Sweet  little  Desir^e  has  not  returned  to  the  Gymnase,  nor  do  I  pre- 
cisely know  her  plans  f^  the  future.  During  her  late  yisit  to  London,  a 
poetical  friend  oi  mine  worked  himself  up  to  a  strange  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
after  witnessing  her  performances  in  "  Le  Tuteur  de  \  ing^  Ans,"  and  the 
following  couplet,  written  to  the  air  of  the  "vaudeville  final'^  in 
"  L'Image,"  was  die  result : — 

**  En  voTis  voyant  si  fraiche,  si  jolie, 
Je  me  suis  mis,  h^las !  k  regretter 
Que,  n'etant  plus  an  printemps  de  la  vie, 
Je  n*avais  pas  le  droit  de  voua  aimer  (bis). 
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Oni,  Valentine,  adoiMe  jnqtiUe, 
Anpr^  de  tous,  me  dit  tout  bas  mon  coenr, 
II  ne  font  pas  qa*im  pSre  de  famille 
SoUicite  U  place  de  hUewrr 

Talking  of  London^  a  rery  pretty  gazelle-eyed  actress  is  at  present 
charming  Mr.  Mitchell's  habUuSs.  I  will  not  mention  names,  but 
merely  add  that  the  lady  in  question  (judging  from  the  numerous  articles 
I  have  read  in  her  praise  from  his  pen)  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  clever 
l^nd feuiUetonisiey  Jacques  Arago.     Fi!  Jacques! 

In  more  prosperous  times  than  the  present,  ^'Horace  et  Caroline** 
would  have  drawn  half  Paris  to  the  Gyranase,  were  it  only  to  see 
Bressant.  What  an  exquisite  vremier  rdk  he  is  !  with  what  perfect  re- 
finement does  he  represent — wnat  the  majority  of  actors,  French  as  well 
as  English,  can  only  caricature — the  gentleman,  the  true  grand  seigneur. 
His  tenue  is  ever  graceful,  natural,  and  irreproachable,  his  dress  equally 
what  it  should  be,  without  a  shadow  of  concmt  or  vulgarity,  and  he  treads 
the  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  absence  of  pretension  as  if  he  were  un- 
conscious that  every  bright  eye  in  the  theatre  was  watching  him.  If  any 
of  my  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  one  of 
Scribe's  old,  but  most  charmmg,  pieces,  "  Les  Malheurs  4'un  Amant 
Heuroux,"  (I  say  if,  for  in  these  days  people  are  apt  to  think  twice  before 
they  go  to  Paris),  let  them  not  forego  so  rich  a  treat.  Jls  m*en  diront 
des  nouvelles. 

Rose  Ch^ri  does  not  play  in  "  Horace  et  Caroline,"  nor,  indeed,  has 
she  appeared  in  any  very  successful  novelty  since  her  marriage  with  the 
manager  of  the  Gymnase.  Shortly  after  she  became  Madame  Montigny 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  paid  her  a  visit,  and  found  her  reading  a  large 
and  thick  volume.  This  my  friend  imagined  to  be  the  fair  actress's 
repertoire^  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  her  wluch  of  her  cha- 
racters she  was  studying. 

Rose  Ch^ri  smiled,  and  handed  the  book  to  her  visitor  for  inspection. 
It  was  the  Bible. 

"  You  are  doubtless  surprised  to  see  me  thus  occupied,"  said  she,  "  but 
in  France  unmarried  girls  are  not  permitted  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  1 
am  only  too  glad  now  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

The  above  fact  needs  no  comment.  K  its  recital  here  induce  but  one 
of  my  readers  to  look  henceforward  with  a  charitable  and  kindly  feeling 
on  a  class  too  often  vilified  and  calunmiated,  my  object  in  mentioning"  it 
win  have  been  frdly  attained. 

The  Thefttre  Montansier  continues  to  be  a  never-failing  house  of  refuge 
for  all  homeless  comigues,  Amant,  droll  quizzical  Amant,  after  thirteen 
yean  of  uninterrupted  success  at  the  Vaudeville,  has  at  length  sworn  alle- 
giance to  M.  Dormeuil.  The  ci-devant  Palab  Royal  can  still  boast  so 
many  pretty  women  that,  in  their  eyes  at  least,  un  amant  de  plus  in  the 
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tiques  are  Uept  alive  by  old  Lepeintre  and  clever  little  Virginie  Duhamel, 
who  has  lately  appeared  there  under  the  name  of  Duplessis,  and  whom 
many  playgoers  may  recollect  as  having  for  a  long  time  presided,  sweetly 
smihng,  over  the  bureau  de  hceUion  at  the  Gymnase. 

As  for  the  Delassements,  it  has  become  a  kmd  of  second  Vaudeville  ; 
Laferri^re  and  Madame  Thenard  sharing  the  honours  of  each  suocesdve 
soiree.  What  luck  for  the  habitues  !  Rich  Epicurean  dainties  in  lieu  of 
their  meagre  ordinaire,  ^'  Les  Memoires  du  Diable"  instead  of ''  Miel  et 
Vinaigre.  Talking  of  '*  Les  M^moires,"  what  are  the  managers  about 
that  some  of  them  do  not,  engage  Felix,  the  original  Robin  f  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  (during  one  of  the  periodical  cldtures  of  the  Vaudeville)  he  was 
en  bon  mari^  listening  to  his  wife  singing  in  the  **  Pre  au  Clercs,"  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique. 

**  Que  faites-vous  depuis  la  Revolution  T*  siud  I. 

"  Que  voulez-vous  que  je  farse  !"  replied  poor  Felix,  with  a  look  that 
sadly  belied  his  name.     *'  Boutique  fermfe  acteur  k  louer." 

How  many  just  now  might  give  a  similar  answer ! 

Oh,  rare  Marivaux !  Ingenious  and  profound  analyser  of  the  hiunan 
heart  and  all  its  vanities.  In  thy  hands  love  becomes  a  science,  a  delight- 
ful, puzzling  game  of  chess !  We  know  from  the  earliest  scene  how  eadi 
of  thy  charming  comedies  will  end,  we  know  that  both  Comte  and  Marquise 
must  be  mutually  checkmated  ;  but  we  linger  over  each  delicious  detail, 
we  enjoy  each  exquisite  bit  of  '*  Marivaudage"  with  as  much  zest  as  if  the 
denouement  was  sdll  a  mysteiy  to  us.  Nay  so  fondly  do  we  cherish  the 
great  original  that  we  love  to  applaud  and  encourage  those  who  strive, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  follow  m  his  well-trodden  but  ever  flowery  path. 
Such  a  one  is  M.  Guillard,  the  author  of  <<  Les  Frais  de  la  Guerre,"  a 
clever,  sparkling  little  comedy  which  has  just  enriched  the  repertoire  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  R^publique. 

Regnier  is  great  in  it — great,  did  I  say  ? — ^immense,  unapproachable. 
While  France  can  boast  artistes  of  his  calibre,  she  may  safely  lay  claim  to 
dramatic  supremacy.  Regnier  has  every  requisite  quality  for  his  high 
position;  his  acting  is  as  lively  and  animated  as  it  is  subtle  and  refined  ; 
endowed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour,  and  an  equally  inexhaus- 
tible bouyancy  of  spirits,  he  is  the  UCb  and  soul  of  every  piece  in  the  cast 
of  which  he  is  luckily  for  the  author  included  ;  and  very  clever  must  that 
author  be  if  Regnier  do  not  far  more  for  him  than  he  for  Regnier. 

A  short  time  ago  an  appeal  for  relief  was  made  to  the  Executive 
Government  by  the  managers  of  the  different  Parisian  theatres.  The  sum 
then  asked  for  was  200,000  francs,  now  500,000  francs  are  demanded. 
Perhaps  when  10,000,000  is  wanted  the  good  people  in  power  (like  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  kinsman,  the  owner  of  the  dilapidated  fiEunily  vault)  will 
beg^  to  think  about  writing  a  check  for  it 

Tap,  tap,  tap  !     Who  is  at  the  window  ?    My  little  bird,  as  I  live,  and 
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THE  UPROAR  AT  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

The  question  of  Free-Trade  and  Protection  has  been  agitated  within 
the  walls  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  a  violence  unknown  duiing  the 
entire  operations  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Monday,  the  12th  of 
June^  was  expected  to  prove  a  day  of  Chartist  outbreak.  Something 
like  the  state  of  alarm  which  preceded  the  memorable  10th  of  Apri^ 
existed  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  demonstration.  Bisliop 
Bonner's  Fields  and  the  vicinity  of  Croydon,  were  aUke  thought  of  with 
apprehension,  and  every  detachment  of  police  or  of  military  was  wistfully 
eyed  as  it  passed  along  the  streets.  *  Thanks  to  the  very  great  precautions 
of  the  government,  and  to  a  terrific  shower  of  i*ain  which  fell  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Chartist  "  demonstration"  proved  a  complete  abortion.  Fate, 
liowever,  had  decreed  that  the  12th  of  June  should  not  pass  over  without 
a  "row**  of  some  kind,  and  though  the  day  was  free  from  political  excite- 
ment, it  was  marked  by  the  greatest  theatrical  uproar  known  in  London 
since  the  days  of  the  "  O.  P." 

For  some  time  previously,  those  walls  of  the  metropolis  which  are  usually 
-devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  placards,  were  adorned  with  huge  **  posters,** 
calling  upon  Britbh  authors  and  actors  to  resist  the  foreign  invasion  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  This  document  referred  to  the  existence  of 
two  Italian  Operas  and  one  French  theatre,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  publication  was  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  melo-dramatic  company 
of  the  Theatre  Historique,  in  addition  to  the  foreigners  already  here. 
To  strengthen  the  force  of  the  appeal,  observations  were  made  on  the 
immorally  of  the  pieces  played  by  the  two  companies  of  the  Historique 
and  the  Palais  Royal. 

That  our  narrative  may  be  complete,  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
ITieatre  Historique  is  a  new  theatre  built  at  Pans  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  opened  early  last  year  for  the  especial  per- 
formance of  those  long  "  drames,"  of  wmch  he  is  so  renowned  an  author. 
It  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  French  romanticism  as  opposed  to  French 
classicism.  The  repertoire  of  this  theatre  has  hitherto  consisted  of  four 
pieces — "La  Reine  Margot,"  "Le  Chevalier  de  la  Maison-Rouge,** 
"Hamlet"  (curiously  altered  from  Shakspeare),  and  '•  Monte  Cristo," 
in  two  parts,  each  of  five  acts.  The  bad  state  of  theatricals  in  Paris, 
suggested  to  the  company  of  this  theatre  the  expediency  of  a  trip  to 
London.  At  Drury  Lane,  which  was  unoccupied,  they  proposed  to  play 
the  pieces  of  their  rSpertoire,  substituting  for  "  Hamlet,"  the  "drame  * 
of  "  Les  troLs  Monsquetaires,"  a  play  by  Dumas,  produced  with  great 
success  at  the  Ambigu-Comique. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  work  of  opposition  to  the  foreign  *'  invasion," 
was  pursued  with  activity.  The  legislature  was  petitioned  to  protect 
native  talent,  but  petitions  were  of  no  avail.  In  the  Chamberlain's  Office 
more  serious  difficulties  arose.  Whether  the  chamberlain  has  any  right 
to  prevent  the  opening  of  one  of  the  patent  theatres,  is  a  moot  point,  but 
as  he  has  the  unquestionable  power  of  refusing  to  license  a  play  intended 
for  representation,  it  is  obvious  that  he  can  greatly  embarrass  a  company 
-with  a  repertoire  so  limited  as  that  of  the  Th6^tre  Historique,  if  their 
pieces  contain  any  thing  of  an  equivocal  nature.  '*  La  Reine  Margot'* 
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Tras  found  objectionable  on  the  score  of  morality.  Still  more  objectionable 
-was  the  '^  Cheyalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge,"  considering  the  present  state 
of  the  political  horizon.  It  is  a  lively  representation  of  the  old  French 
revolution,  and  first  gave  popularity  to  that  '^  Choeur  des  Girondins,'' 
which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  overthrow  of  the  last  French 
monarchy.  The  company  of  the  Historique  limited  their  announcement 
to  the  production  of  ''  Monte  Cristo.^'  Even  with  this  piece  they  found 
some  difficulties  in  the  Chamberlain's  Office,  and  the  opening  of  Druiy 
Lane  was  more  than  once  deferred,  llie  difficulties  being  at  last  sur- 
mounted, the  theatre  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  June.  By  this  time  the 
placards  of  the  opposition  had  increased  in  number,  while  a  leader  in 
The  Times  had  strongly  defended  the  right  of  the  French  Company  to 
act  in  London,  on  the  principles  of  Free-Trade. 

The  aspect  of  the  audience  on  the  12th  of  June  was  formidable. 
Long  before  the  curtain  rose,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  pit  began 
to  make  all  sorts  of  hostile  noises,  and  greeted  with  insulting  derision 
the  parties  who  entered  the  dress  boxes.  On  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  foreigners  in  the  house  showed  that  the  manager  washy  no  means  im- 
prepared  for  attack,  but  had  armed  himself  with  a  strong  defensive  force. 
^  God  save  the  Queen*'  played  by  the  orchestra  produced  a  general 
applause,  wluch  was  a  manifestation  not  of  good-humour  but  of  a  spirit  of 
Anti-GaUican  nationality,  which  was  resolved  at  all  risks  to  put  an  end  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Druiy  Lane  stage  by  foreigners.  On  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  the  uproar  was  tremendous.  Not  only  was  there  eveir  sound  of 
execration  which  the  human  lungs  are  capable  of  producing,  out  many 
of  the  national  party  had  armed  themselves  with  rattles  and  large  tin 
whistles^  and  were  thus  able  to  secure  continuity  to  the  attack. 
The  Gallican  party,  by  their  vigorous  applause,  increased  the  body  of 
sound,  which  lasted  without  intermission  till  the  conclusion  of  the  five 
long  acts  of  the  play.  The  actors  had  orders  to  go  on  performing  as  if 
there  was  no  disturbance  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamps,  while  the  rioters 
were  equally  strong  in  their  determination  not  to  cease  their  opposition, 
and  did  not  even  rest  from  their  tumult  during  tiie  intervals  between  the 
acts.  On  one  occasion  M.  Jullien  attempted  to  pacify  the  enraged  public, 
but  his  appearance  <^d  more  harm  than  good,  only  serving  to  increase 
the  fuiy  of  tiie  opposition,  and  his  speech,  like  those  of  the  actors,  was 
completely  unheara.  During  the  general  uproar  littie  episodes  of  riot 
might  be  picked  out  by  the  watchful  observer.  Here  a  couple  of  indivi- 
duds  amused  themselves  by  putting  up  their  umbrellas  in  the  pit,  there 
a  person  in  the  boxes  was  pulling  off  his  coat  to  thrash  some  offending 
Frenchman*  Here  an  English  orator  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  heard  ;  there  a  littie  Gallican  heroine  in  a  pink  bonnet  was  com- 
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BtTonglj  against  the  rioters,  though  these  were  not  without  their  bAw9^ 
ea^  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  •  The  law  on  the  knotty  point  <^  thea- 
trical damnation  was  lucidly  set  forth  hy  Mr.  Jardine,  the  magbtiate,  who 
examined  the  captured  rioters.  An  audience,  according  to  his  enunciation, 
has  a  right  to  spontaneous  dtsapprohation  of  a  theatrical  performance, 
but  a  premeditated  attack  is  illegal.  The  possession  of  whistles,  and 
the  commencement  of  opposition  before  the  rising  of  a  curtain,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  premeditation,  which  the  law  prohibits.  The  principal 
rioters  were  therefore  fined.  These  events  of  the  Tuesday,  would,  it  was 
thought  by  some,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  riot  on  the  Wednesday, 
but  the  party  of  the  opposition  was  too  strong  and  too  fanatical  to  be  00 
easily  put  down.  The  arguments  thi^  Drury  Lane  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  national  theatre,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  make  an  exceptioii 
to  the  general  principles  of  free  trade,  in  favour  of  theatrioal  art,  tiioug^ 
sound  as  possible,  could  not  calm  a  body  of  men,  who,  as  one  of  thmn 
said,  believed  that  their  '^  bread  and  cheese*'  depended  on  the  contest.  The 
rioters  were  not  composed  of  the  leading  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, but  nevertheless  they  represented  the  British  theatrical  intereg^ 
and  were  therefore  fighting  for  something  tangible,  against  ihe  advooates 
of  an  abstract  principle  of  justice.  This  g^ve  them  an  advantage ;  for, 
excepting  the  parties  immediately  connected  with  the  speculation  of  tiie 
*'  I£istorique,"  the  parlxsans  of  free  trade  did  not  really  care  whether  that 
speculation  succeeded  or  not.  The  cry  of  nationality  even  when  abased  fi[nr 
unjust  purposes  is  sure  to  touch  a  certain  number  of  perscms  in  every  dasa, 
and  here  was  another  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Anti-Gallicans. 
Then  the  expulsion  of  the  English  artisans  from  France,  the  strange  re- 
ception of  'Miss  Birch  at  the  Academic,  and  an  old  emeute  against  a  com- 
pany of  English  actors  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  gave  a  turn  to  the 
question,  of  which  the  opposition  readily  availed  themselves.  Even  the 
less  fematical  of  the  party,  who  admitted  in  general  terms  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  could  witn  some  plausibility  express  the  opinion  that  ill-usage 
in  one  country  merited  retaliation  in  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  feeling  of  retaliation  was  a  very  important  element  in  the  riot.  It 
was  to  counteract  this  feeling  that  Mr.  Macready  wrote  a  letter,  whieh 
was  printed  and  circulated,  stating  that  his  own  reception  in  Paris  had 
been  most  courteous,  but  the  epistle  completely  failed  of  its  effect. 

The  spirit  of  riot,  then,  was  not  queUed.  New  placards  appeared  on 
the  Wednesday  evening  urging  the  opposition  to  refrain  from  illeg^ 
acts,  but  to  continue  their  demonstration,  denouncing  the  free  trade 
journals,  and  mentioning  by  name  the  persons  supposed  to  be  most 
fevourable  to  the  "  invaders.'^  The  riot  in  the  theatre  was  not  quite  so 
continuous  as  that  on  the  preceding  Monday,  but  it  was  of  a  cliaracter 
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•affords  a  loop-hole,  of  which  all  who  refinun  from  manual  violence  can 
i^eadily  avail  themselves,  and  the  lungs  of  a  multitude  are  quite  sufficient 
to  stop  any  theatrical  representation. 

At  6rst,  M.  Hostein  thought  to  give  two  £Eurewell  nights  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  then  to  quit  the  country  with  his  company.  Fearing,  however,  that 
even  this  proceeding  would  fail  to  insure  quiet,  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
t^e  St.  James's  Theatre,  where  his  company  have  been  allowed  to  have 
their  '^  farewell  nights"  in  peace.  The  St.  James's  has  long  been  recog- 
nised as  a  French  house,  and,  therefore,  even  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
British  party  could  not  designate  the  appearance  of  another  troupe  at 
that  theatre  by  the  name  of  '^  foreign  invasion." 

The  British  party,  then,  has  driven  the  French  company  from  Drury 
Lane.  If  this  event  is  productive  of  any  good  to  theatrical  art  in  thu 
country,  we  rejoice  in  tne  result.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  that  our 
ardent  countrymen  had  been  a  little  more  scrupulous  in  the  means  em- 
ployed to  attain  their  end — and  had  allowed  their  mind^  to  be  influenced 
aomewhat  more  by  plain  considerations  of  right  and  wrong.  The  at- 
tacks, on  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  the  speculadon,  merely  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  Frenchmen  or  advocates  for  the  performance  of 
the  French  plays,  and  the  mobbing  in  the  streets  adjoining  the  theatre, 
were  certainly  most  unjustifiable,  even  if  the  premeditated  opposition  to 
tiie  performance  could  be  excused.  The  *'  nationals*'  have  gained  dieir 
victory,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  their  laurel-wreath  will 
jcommand  the  admiration  of  civilised  society. 


THE  OPERA. 


Aftkr  all,  there  are  inconveniences  in  a  monthly  form  of  publication*- 
-not  to  our  readers,  we  mean,  not  to  our  readers — Heaven  forbid  the 
diffusion  of  such  a  heresy, — ^but  to  ourselves.  Let  some  event  happen  just 
before  going  to  press, — something  that  we  bum  to  communicate,  and  lo ! 
we  have  to  repress  our  inclination  till  a  whole  month  has  gone  by.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  keep  on  fostering  our  first  impression,  in  order  to 
sustain  it  in  a  condition  of  liveliness — preserving  the  tints  of  our  picture, 
which  ever  and  anon  are  marvellously  inclined  to  become  obliterate,  and 
all  this  we  repeat  for  the  course  of  a  whole  month.  Those  who  know  the 
London  season,  and  the  sights  we  have  to  see — exhibitions  Academical, 
British,  and  Mulreadyan, — dramatic  performances,  English,  Italian,  and 
French^  with  a  Drury  Lane  "row"  thrown  in  by  way  of  a  make-weight 
— panoramic  truths,  dioramic  delights,  CatUnian  eccentricities,  Lahore 
revelations,  Chinese-junkian  marveb — they  will  not  wonder  if  our  brain 
towards  the  end  of  June  loses  somewhat  of  its  retentiveness.  What 
would  you  say  of  him  who,  having  scratched  his  name  on  the  sand  with 
the  end  of  his  cheap  walking-stick,  expected  to  find  the  inscription  after 
some  dozen  of  splashy  waves  had  gone  bouncing  over  the  spot.  Why 
'you  would  simply  call  him  a  — — .  No  you  would  not.  Well  do  we 
know  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  are  the  most  courteous,  urbane, 
gentle  creatures  in  the  world — that  one  harsh  word  emerging  finom  their 
mouths  would  literally  chi^  their  lips.  You  would  say  nothmg,  bat  we 
•know  what  you  would  think. 

Well,  now,  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind  came  out  in."  Lucia di  Lammexw 
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moor''  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  here  we  have  heen  puffing  and  hlow- 
ing  and  longing  to  tell  ahout  it,  but  old  fieither  Time,  having  ceased  to 
be  an  enthusiast,  clapped  his  hand  on  his  fore-lock,  that  we  'might  not 
eatch  hold  of  it.  The  1st  of  June  came,  and  found  us  pen  in  hand  and 
paper  before  us,  "but  ciit  off  from  all  communication  by  means  of  typo. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  the  old  lady  in  the  tale  of  the  *"  Four  Facar- 
dins,'^  who  opens  her  mouth  to  say  something,  but  being  influenced  by 
a  hostile  charm,  remuns  inconveniently  fixed  tn  that  position. 

"  Better  late  than  never"  is  a  true,  though  a  trite  saying.     The  Lucict 
oi  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind  is  a  new  creation  ;  the  **  Swedish  Kight- 
ingale**  has  first  been  struck  with  the  notion  of  making  something  out  of 
the  mad  scene.     There  you  have  a  real  terrible  delineation  of  insanity, 
with  its  glassy  eye,  and  that  discord  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
which  prevents  the  latter  from  being  the  faithful  representative  of  the 
former — you  have  a  fine  tragic  piece  of  acting.     •*  Stop,  stop,"  exclaim 
the  critical  objector,   "all  this  is  a  mistake.      The    sliding,  gliding 
inofiensive  madness  of  the  old  Luc}fs  was  more  of  the  real  thing  than 
the  strongly  marked  insanity  of  this  virago.    Where  is  the  gentle  *  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor?' *'     Good  critical  objector,  you  are  not  the  Laird  of" 
Bircklaw,   or  you  would  never  expatiate  on  the  gentleness  of  Lucy. 
Fancy  yourself  with  your  arms  folded,  not  too  tightly,  and  your  mind 
lulled  by  all  sorts  of  amorous  thoughts, — when  lo  !  your  bride  walks  in, 
a  grim,  gibbering  thing,  and  with  a  singular  combination  of  force  and 
ingenuity,  contrives  to  insert  a  few  inches  of  steel  between  two  of  your  • 
ribs.      We  are    perfectly   sure,  that  if  you  overheard  some  good  oU 
nurse  exclaim,  "  The  dear,  gentle  creature  I*'  you  would  be  not  a  little 
surprised. 

The  revival  of  "  Roberto  il  Diavolo,"  brings  Jenny  Lind  back  agaiir 
to  her  original  character  of  AlicCy  and  it  also  brings  an  immense  crowd 
to  the  theatre.  Nothing  more  charming  than  Jenny  Lind's  Alice^  and 
" Ma  Normandie,"  with  the  "pianissimo"  shake— and  the  scene  with 
the  cross — and  the  rapturous  clasp  of  hands  at  the  end— and  every  thing 
else  that  every  body  knows.  But  now  come  the  champions  of  unaltered 
texts  and  with  discordant  voices,  ask,  "  Where  is  the  princess  ? — Find 
the  princess  ! — Advertise  for  the  princess ! — Offer  any  reward  you  like 
for  the  princess !"  Then  the  fact  is  manifested  that  Mr.  Lumley  has 
produced  the  opera  with  the  Princess  of  Sicily — left  out.  **  Out,  indeed, 
out !  What's  the  meaning  of  *out?'  A  whole  act  demolished.  HereV 
a  precious  iconoclasm !  Per  Bacco  !  do  we  live  in  the  days  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  ?" 

Grood  friends,  Mr.  Lumley  knows  well  enough,  and  you  know  welT 
enough,  that  the  people  who  go  to  see  '*  Roberto  il  Diavolo,  *  go  simply 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  and  seeing  Jenny  Lind.  Raise,  if  you  please, 
the  cry  of  mutilating  Meyerbeer.  That  pit  and  those  boxes  do  not  care 
the  painted  shadow  of  a  leaden  imitation  of  a  brass  farthing  about  Meyer- 
beer, excepting  so  far  as  he  supplies  material  for  Jenny  Lind.  Well  do 
we  recollect  the  opinion  of  the  habitu6s  last  year,  when  they  declared 
that  they  were  in  ecstacies  about  Jenny,  but  that  as  for  the  opera,  they 
wished  **  Robert  the  Devil"  had  been  Robert  at  the  Devil.  He  was  no 
"  Idole"  of  their  vie, — he  was  no  **  Robert  toi  que  j'aime"  in  their  esti- 
mation, nor  did  they  value  the  Princess  of  Sicily.  The  public  is  the 
absolute  in  these  cases  ; — it  comes  to  see  ^4  lice^  it  does  see  AUce^  and  it  is 
delighted. 
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THE  LAST  INSUREECTIOlSr  IN  PARIS, 

The  long  antiopated  straggle  has  at  length  taken  place  in  Pans, 
and  has  terminated  in  the  oyerthrow  of  the  anardiistB.  The  Execu-* 
tire  Govenunent,  which  has  so  long  tampeied  with  the  Sections,  C<nn« 
mmiists  and  Socialists,  has  £allen  by  its  own  incapacity,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  military  dictatorship,  to  be  aided  in  the  administratioa  of 
the  civil  anthority  by  M.  Thiers, — powers  sufficient  to  establish  a  militaxy 
despotism  or  to  recall  a  dynasty  at  a  moment.  But  no  words  that  we  can 
employ,  no  description  tliat  can  as  yet  be  framed,  will  convey  an  adequate 
id^  of  the  fierceness  of  the  straggle,  and  of  the  caraage  attendant  upcm 
it.  The  annals  of  the  whole  French  Revolution  and  of  European  war- 
&re,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  hardly  present  so  terrible  an  examine 
of  civil  war  raging  with  unabated  violence  for  at  least  three  days  imd 
nights  in  the  heart  of  a  great  capital — ^where  the  lofty  streets,  the 
churches,  palaces,  and  even  the  hospitals  of  the  sick,  have  been  converted 
into  fortresses,  only  to  be  taken  by  storm  and  shell,  and  the  density  of  a 
population  amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000  of  human  beings,  only  supplied 
a  more  inexhaustible  array  of  combatants  and  a  more  enormous  sacrifice 
to  the  ferodous  passions  of  a  democratic  revolution. 

The  straggle,  albeit  long  planned,  appears  to  have  been  brought  into 
immediate  operation  by  the  first  attempt  made  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  paid  idlers — the  so-called  travailleurs — who  constituted  ia  themselves 
one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  disorder  and  the  focus  of  anarchy  and 
riot.  On  the  22nd  inst  a  batch  of  some  thousands  of  these  rioters  was 
despatched  firom  Paris  to  their  several  parishes.  They,  however,  halted 
outside  the  barriers,  expended  their  travelling  allowance  in  wine,  and  re« 
turned  the  same  evemng  to  rouse  and  convoke  their  confederates  to  an 
armed  opposition. 

The  tune  was  come  when  the  straggle  between  authority  and  labour, 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  mob,  between  the  orderly  and  the  dis- 
orderly, between  the  conservatives  and  the  communists,  between  forms  of 
government  and  anarchy,  was  to  take  place.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
moment  to  say  how  many  elements  of  discord  were  at  work.  Count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  formerly  aide^oe-camp  of  Charles  X.,  and  his  servant,  were  ar- 
rested behind  a  barricade,  in  the  act  of  distributing  money  to  the  revoltecs, 
and  were,  it  is  said,  shot  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  by  the 
National  Guards.  But  the  multitude  fought  for  the  "  Red  Repubhc'* — 
the  democratic  and  social  republic — as  they  called  it,  the  republic  d 
the  guillotine.  The  point  that  at  present  surprises  one  most  is  the 
scientific  manner  in  which  the  positions  were  taken  up  by  the  leaders  of 
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tliQfoagllwM  of  tlie  Citi.  The  ialMMb  fm.  tW  Seb*  wem  aimasrly 
^eeu^^  and  the  H6t«l  Dieo,  siluatad  upon  one  of  tfiem,  b^oane  tlie 
kead-quarlen  of  ona  detaetuaoBt  Ou  the^  left  baak  the  posi^ioB  of  dw 
VMKurreotkmiflis  eentertd  on  the  Pgniheooy  and  was  defended  in  fironi 
\j  a  complete  syrtem  of  stroet-fortifieationy  while  it  comwmieatej 
in  the  rear  with  the  Fanbonr^  St.  Jaoquei.  At  the  aame  tiaM  a  con* 
nexion  was  eetablidbed  and  maintained  by  means  of  the  islands  betwe«a 
the  operations  on.  both  banks  of  the  S^ne.  On  the  right  bank  the  bos* 
tile  pavly  extended  along  all  the  firabourgs  from  the  Marais  to  the  hospital 
^  St.  Laiare,  in  the  niwth  <^  Paris^  including^  of  coisse,  that  fbens  of  in* 
fORection,  the  redoubtable  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

To  those  who  are  intimate  with  these  portbns  of  Paris^  sueh  a  dispesir 
Hon  of  the  insurrectionists  would  appear  to  have  arisen  as  much  from  th* 
feiee  of  ciroumstances—'-firom  the  grouping  of  the  insurrectionists  in  central 
kcalit^  amid  their  own  habitations — tli^  defence  of  existing  approadiei 
«— improyed  upon  by  the  natural  genius  of  the  Parisians  in  street  war&rcv 
and  aided  by  experience  as  from  the  dictation  of  any  unknown  and 
pcobably  imaginary  leaders. 

The  Natioi^  Guards  did  not,  according  to  general  report,  enter  upon 
the  struggle  with  marked  ardour,  but  after  the  strife  was  fwly  begun^ 
aikd  the  streets  of  Paris  were  ensraiguined  with  the  blood  of  their 
4XMnpanions  in  arms,  there  exists  no  doubt  but  that  they  fought  with  the 
noiost  determined  brarery  and  resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  frantic  courage  and  saTCM 
aitrocity  of  the  insurrectionists.  They  fought  with  the  de^>air  of  a  famiw* 
ing  people  and  the  frenzy  of  political  excitement.  In  vain  the  National 
Guilds  and  the  garde  mobile  advanced  against  the  barricades,— more 
60pedallv  at  the  Portes  St  Martin  and  St.  Denis — Ihe  barricades  were 
enfiladed — the  armed  citizens  were  fired  upon  from  housesi  th^  numbers 
were  thinned,  their  successes  trifling,  and  their  energies  were  beginning 
to  give  way,  when  the  tro(K>s  of  the  line  and  the  artUlery  were  called  in 
to  their  assistance.  The  military  command  of  Paris  was  given  to  General 
Cavaignae;  General  Lamorici««  was  placed  in  the  command  at  the 
Portes  St  Denis  and  St  Mart'm;  General  Duvivier  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
waA,  General  Pamesne  in  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne — ^the  two  latter  in  the 
^rery  heart  of  the  insurrection.  The  National  Guards  and  the  gar^ 
moiile,  thus  assisted  by  the  troops  of  the  line  and  artillery,  succeeded  in 
OMTying  the  barricades  at  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin  the  same 
erening. 

Oa  Saturday,  the  24di,  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Ex* 
eoutive  Government  resigned  its  functions  at  the  demand  of  ^e  majority 
cf  the  aesembly,  and  General  Cavaignae  became  the  sole  depository  of 
power. .   Troops  were  continually  amving  from  the  provinces.     Cannon 
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vincesai^e  said  to  have  arrived  during  the  nights  The  insurgents  had  only 
possession  of  one  r^ulway  terminus.  A  delay  was  g^ven  to  the  iasargente 
to  surrender,  but  only  a  few  of  these  exasperated  men  availed  tiiemselve^ 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  first  barricade  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  was  attacked  on  Sunday  morning  and  carried,  but  not  without 
considerable  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The  Plaoe  de  la 
Bastille  was  captured  by  blowing  up  several  houses  and  then  turning  the 
barricades.  On  some  points  the  msurgents  had  dug  trenches,  against 
which  the  artillery  was  unavailable.  They  fired  from  within,  and,  on 
the  approach  of  the  troops  escaped  through  passages  opened  in  the 
cellars  of  the  houses.  A  large  body  had  sallied  from  the  suburb  towards 
noon,  entered  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  and  formed  a  barricade  on  the  Pont 
des  Toumelles,  which  was  undergoing  repairs.  They  were  then  kept  in 
check  by  troops  stationed  in  the  wine  stores  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
were  placed  between  two  fires.  The  enclosure  of  St.  Lazare  was 
re-occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  insurgents,  who  carried  away 
ten  small  pieces  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  Chftteau  Rouge,  whico 
they  loaded  with  stones  and  pieces  of  broken  bottles.  On  the  Quay  de 
la  Megisserie,  the  insurrectionists  fired  from  a  window  on  a  battalion  of 
troops  of  the  line,  and  then  escaped  by  a  back  door.  Others  were  at  the 
same  time  erecting  a  barricade  close  by,  in  the  Rue  de  Bethizy ;  but  a 
patrol  of  National  Guards  dispersed  them,  and  they  fled,  throwing  away 
their  arms.  A  battery  of  artillery  had  been  placed  on  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  gaining 
possession  of  that  important  position.  Forty-four  prisoners  are  said  to 
nave  been  put  to  death  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 

General  Cavaignac  was  in  the  mean  time  issuing  addresses  to  the 
armed  citizens  to  support  their  courage  and  efficiency.  ^*  Force  united 
with  reason,  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  the  love  of  the  country,"  says  the 
general,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  "  will  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  and  of  social  order.  That  which  you  wish — that  which  we  all 
wish,  is  a  firm,  wise,  honourable  government,  assuring  all  right  and 
guaranteeing  all  liberties,  strong  enough  to  set  aside  every  personal 
ambition,  and  calm  enough  to  defeat  all  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of 
France.'*  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly — Senard — who  appears 
to  have  acted  throughout  with  an  energy  and  a  resolution  adequate  to  the 
situation,  exposed  the  real  state  of  things  in  a  clear  unanswerable  manner 
in  an  address  in  which  he  called  upon  the  National  Guard  to  unite  and 
defend  the  capital.  "  No  doubt,"  he  says,  "  hunger,  distress,  and  want  of 
employment,  have  assisted  the  insurrection,  but  the  doctrines  of  communism 
and  excitement  to  pillage  are  audaciously  promulgated  on  the  barricades. 
The  Republic  is  not  demanded — it  is  proclaimed.  Universal  suffirage — it 
has  been  fully  admitted  and  practised.  What  then  do  they  wish  ?  It  is 
known.     They  wish  for  anarchy,  fire,  and  pillage." 
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!n>e  National  Gnard,  by  advancinrg  ftoni  house  to  house,  wefre  thus 
gradually  enabled  to  gain  such  as  commanded  the  insurgents,  and 
tiwn  by  discharges  of  muskets  to  driye  tliem  from  their  positions. 
Thb  occurred  particularly  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple. 
Hbe  engineers  and  the  pompiers  assisted  in  thb  operation.  It  was 
not  until  Sunday  that  the  National  Guard  of  St.  Denis  were  enabled 
to  place  itself  in  communication  with  that  of  Paris,  and  to  make  itself 
master  of  the  intermediate  mund.  The  National  Guard  of  Montmartre 
drove  the  insurgents  from  thatr  neighbourhood  the  same  day. 
'  At  6ye  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  announced  to  the  assembly  that  a 
firmidable  barricade  on  the  bridge  of  Damietta,  which  had  stopped  the 
troops  since  noon,  had  been  at  last  captured.  The  reduction  of  tne  mu- 
nicipality of  the  ninth  arrondisseroent  and  of  the  barricades  which  sur* 
roonded  it,  was  announced  at  the  same  time.  The  subsequent  operations 
were  attenifed  with  similar  success,  but  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the 
movable  guards  had  to  lay  siege  to  every  house  situate  between  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  and  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  Their  losses  are  said  to  have 
been  immense,  abd  never  had  the  pavement  of  Paris  been  reddened  by 
•o  much  blood.  In  the  opinion  of  others,  Paris  had  not  witnessed  suclx 
a  scene  of  slaughter  since  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  municipality  of  the  ninth  arrondisseraent,  the 
troops  of  the  line  and  movable  guards  marched  towards  the  Place  des 
Vosges,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  municipality  of  the  eighth  arron- 
dissement  On  the  Sunday  night  a  portion  only  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  remained  to  the  insurgents,  nor  were  they  driven  from  their  last 
positions  until  two  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Monday  the  26th,  when  after  four  days 
of  long,  almost  continuous,  and  most  sanguinary  struggles,  the  insurrec- 
tionists were  stated  to  be  flying  into  the  country,  pursued  by  cavalry  and 
horse  artiUeiy. 

Nothing  that  could  aggravate  the  horrors  of  such  warfare  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  this  tremendous  conflict.  No  quarter  appears  to 
have  been  idlowed  on  either  side.  The  boy-prisoners  of  the  movable 
guard  were  butchered  by  the  insurgents  in  cold  blood.  The  captured 
msurgents  were.carried  off  and  shot  without  form  or  trial  on  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  in  the )  Luxembourg,  even  in  the  Quais.  Rockets^  mortars,  grape, 
and  canister  were  all  brought  to  bear  against  the  insurgents,  and  some  of 
the  most  splendid  edifices  of -Paris,  as  the  Pantheon,  were  stormed  as 
if  by  an  invading  and  hostile  force.  The  terrible  necessities  of  his 
podtion  left  to  the  new  military  dictator  no  choice.  Dreadful  as  was  the 
alternative,  all  property  and  social  order — the  lives  of  men,  women,  and 
diildren  throughout  the  capital,  was  at  stake — dreadful  would  have  been 
&e  result  had  the  triumph  remained  with  the  insurgents.  It  is  well, 
since  the  struggle  must  have  taken  place,  that  it  is  over,  and  that  it  has 
terminated  in  favour  of  authority.  It  is  certainly  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  order  could  not  have  been  established  without  so  much  bloodshed. 
The  late  Provisional  Government  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  result 
so  brought  about.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  Berlin,  where  authority 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  final  struggle  with  anarchy,  the  example  may 
be  of  use  to  them.  Revolutions  are  made  by  the  pen,  and  by  successful 
insurrections,  and  by  untimely  and  unwise  concessions.  They  are  infal- 
libly succeeded  by  military  despotism.     "Since  Europe  has  been  led," 
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WKj%  a  writer  in  the  Tmts^  ^'by  the  example  of  Paris  to  »ma|>iiM  tlui^ 


mat  armies  might  be  dissdyed  hj^eoup  de  mam  and  a  fev  barrioadas^ 
Paris  has  now  reversed  that  fiillacaous  expraienoe^  and  diown  tha^  how* 
eiver  popular  a  form  of  goT^mment  may  be,  the  roaintewance  of  cnder  and 
the  ascendency  of  law  depend,  in  the  last  resort,  on  a  firm  and  even  VDr 
sparing  exercise  of  military  power." 

In  those  agonising  hours  when  the  Assembly  sat  in  pennaaeBea  ta 
receive  reports  of  the  destmction  ragmg  in  the  ca{tttal,  and  of  the  Isle 
which  several  of  its  own  members  had  not  esci^aed,  if  any  thk^  couU 
aggravate  the  gloom  which  hung  ovw  the  awe-stridcen  r^^yresentalives 
cfthe  nation,  it  was  the  conviction  that  in  the  very  midst  of  thaoa,  al 
that  hour,  not  a  hw  were  to  be  found  whose  treascmahle  practioas  or 
whose  base  connivance  had  plunged  the  Republic  into  tms  abyss  of 
misery  and  bloodshed.  It  sml  remains  to  see,  if  tiiose  whose  syvs* 
pathies  were  not  in  the  first  days  of  the  insurrection  with  the  parljr 
eng^afi^  in  combating  the  populace,  will,  when  out  of  power,  side  with 
the  defeated.  If  any  chance  still  remains  for  the  insuigents,  th^ra 
are  some  who  may  fairly  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  turUd  aaass 
of  democracy  has  been  driven  by  force  of  arms  into  the  country,  but 
what  must  become  of  them  ?  It  is  not  like  a  hostile  or  invading  fosoa 
that  has  its  own  country  to  draw  back  upon.  The  mothers,  wives,  and 
children  of  the  city — expelled  belligerents,  are  still  there.  Their  broihen^ 
their  fethers,  may  have  been  fighting  on  the  side  of  order.  Now  iimt 
order  has  been  established  it  is  time  to  be  dement*  Had  Paris  been 
ruled  three  months  ago  with  a  firmer  hand  there  vrould  have  been  no 
need  for  clemency  now.  Let  the  blame  therefore  lie  where  it  is  doe;  the 
misled,  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  exasperated  anarchists  need  not  ha 
hunted  like  wolves  into  the  forests  of  France.  True,  General  CavaigiHae 
has  not  yet  solved  the  enigma  of  supporting  a  vast  mass  of  idlers.  T^v% 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  insurrection  the  National  AssemUy  was 
obliged  to  vote  an  extraordinary  grant  to  maintain  the  £Banished  balK* 
gerents,  and  that  thus,  the  very  day  the  dictator  stepped  into  his  aidnovs 
post  he  was  obliged  to  continue  the  erroneous  policy  which  he  was  caUed 
to  extinguish.  Still  orders-obedience  to  the  law — ^i^  the  first  step 
towards  serving  that  difficult  and  now  sanguinary  problem.  That  otder 
has  been  acquired.  The  numbers  of  uie  dependent  popolaoe  hava 
been  thinned  by  methods  more  barbarous  than  a  forced  eminrntioiL. 
If  there  is  little  to  hope  for  the  future  when  order  is  restorecC  there 
was  still  less,  when  only  tumult  and  anarchy  prevailed.  It  is  a  sad — it  is 
a  fearful  spectacle,  to  contemplate  ;  but  if  there  are  few  hopes  for  a  ones 
great  nation  and  a  once  great  city,  there  are  many  in  an  all-wise  IVori- 
denee,  who  may  thus  chastise  a  sinful  population  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
may  yet  restore  Paris  to  its  wonted  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  first 
and  only  step  in  advance  for  such  a  movement  has  been  effected,  and 
as  we  have  Wore  said,  a  military  and  a  despotic  rule  is  the  only  one 
fitted  for  a  rebellious  and  ungrateful  populatbn,  otrcumstanoed,  and 
disposed,  as  that  of  Paris  has  hiUierto  been  disposed. 
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NOVELS    OF   THE  MONTH, 
xr  8I6TBB  unmiE — AUKs-^Jxinir  iasd — Beatrice  chssterfobd 

— A  STUMBLE  OK  THE  THB£SHOU>« 

Ws  have  already  had  oecasion  to  speak  &vourably  of  Mrs.  Mackeiude 
I>aiuek*8  novds.  Their  leading  chaxacteristios  are  simple  and  natural 
portraitures  of  domestic  life,  drawn  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  heart  and 
affections.  There  is  also  a  strone  sense  of  the  foibles  and  vanities  of  both 
sexes,  and  a  delicate  disoiimination  of  the  nearer  shades  of  feeling  and 
oonduot  as  ihey  ripen  into  firiendship  or  love,  or  subside  into  indifference 
or  dislike.  Good  sense  and  quick  aj^ffehension  of  the  follies  and  absur- 
dities that  float  on  the  surface  of  society  are,  however,  more  remarkable 
than  depth  of  passion  or  situations  of  strong  interest.  There  is  nothing 
m  such  works  to  demand  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  stronger  intellec- 
tual powers  or  to  awaken  emotions  of  a  profound  nature  ;  and  as  mediocrity 
is  seldom  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  excellence,  especially  in  any 
department  that  is  popular,  ana  may  be  profitable,  so  there  is  also  a  fecilitgr 
eonneeted  with  productiveness  in  such  a  sphere,  which  is  attended  witn 
great  danger.  Haste  is  almost  invariably  attended  by  defectiveness  of 
airaiigement,  or  by  an  involved  and  intricate  development  of  plot. 
This  is  especially  the  defect  of  the  new  work  of  Mrs.  Daniels's,  *'My 
Sister  J^Gnnie,"  published  by  Mr.  Newby.  The  authoress  speaks  throu&^h* 
out  in  the  first  person  as  if  she  were  really  writing  a  hbtory  of  her 
own  life,  and  of  her  sister  Miimie.  Minnie's  mother,  Lady  Gertrude  Lisle^ 
has  been  long  estranged  from  her  sister,  Lady  Edith  Leiden,  in  conse- 
4pience  of  an  imprudent  match  made  by  the  latter,  but  she  has  nevertheless 
consented,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Lady  Edith's  husband,  to 
take  into  her  house  their  son  Ernest.  A  strong  affection  grows  up 
during  childhood  between  the  cousins,  Ernest  and  Minnie,  an  afieotion 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  curse  of  their  lives.  For  as  the  course  of  true 
kyre  proverbially  never  follows  a  straight  path,  so  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  &8cination  of  the  £ur  Minnie  won  her  sister's  lover,  Seymour  War- 
burton,  from  his  allegiance,  and  family  circumstances  soon  made  a  bus* 
band  of  the  youth,  eligible  for  all  or  any  of  the  four  rival  graces.  Witb 
the  progress  of  time  Mr.  Warburton  l>eoomes  unfortunately  sensible  of 
the  fact,  that  his  young  wife  s  affections  were  previously  engaged,  and 
ifier  many  struggles,  and  still  more  unhappiness,  a  separation  takes  place, 
and  Minnie  returns  to  her  home  with  a  litUe  daughter,  to  whose  education 
she  devotes  herself  in  melancholy  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  scene 
in  the  artist's  room,  where  the  trustinfi^  and  loving  husband  discovers  hia 
wife  in  company  with  Emeet  L^den,  is  the  most  effective  passage  in  the 
BOveL  Reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife  is  brought  about,  af^ 
nBudi  suffering,  but  MGumie  dies  soon  after,  nor  was  she  long  in  being 
followed  by  the  stricken  husband.  Ernest  Leiden  becomes  the  instructor 
of  iiie  orphan  Minnie,  and  three  more  volumes  are  possibly  intended  to 
TOOQid  ihfi  progress  of  their  affections.  Anne  Lisle,  the  sister  and 
antfaocMf,  AS  auo  the  aunt  and  protectress  of  the  younger  Minnie,  be- 
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queatbed  her  property  to  the  cause  of  all  misfortunes,  Cousin  Ernest, 
who  is  forty-thres  years  of  age  at  the  conclusion,  and  Minnie  twenty- 
four,  the  latter  having  an  unbounded  reverence  for  the  tastes  and  opinions 
of  her  instructor,  so  we  may  as  well  suppose  the  marriage  to  be  «ii  fait 
accompli  ! 

The  interest  of  "  Aline,"  "  an  old  fiiend's  story,"  in  three  volumes,  by 
the  author  of  "The  Gambler's  Wife,"  &c.,  and  published  by  Mr, 
Newby,  is  made  to  dwell  with  the  false  position  in  which  a  young  lady  of 
high  birth  is  placed  by  a  runaway  match  with  an  Italian  opera-singer. 
The  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  "  soft  sweet  singing  voice"  of  the  hand- 
some foreigner  and  the  ultra  sentimentalism  of  the  heroine  will  jar  sadly 
upon  minds  properly  and  healthily  toned  ;  but  possibly  lessons  of  advan- 
tage to  some,  may  be  derived  from  the  perplexities;  tnals.  and  afiSictions, 
which  Aline  so  foolishly  brings  upon  herself.  The  difficulties  of  tJie 
situation  are  heightened  by  a  cruel  stepmother,  and  relieved  by  a  practi- 
cal and  honest  uncle.  But  the  part  that  Lord  Mervyn  is  made  to  play, 
at  first  of  an  honourable,  then  of  an  unprincipled,  and  then  again  of  a 
oijce  more  honourable  suitor,  is  neither  life-like  nor  exemplary.  Altoge- 
ther "  Aline"  is  one  of  the  least  pleasing  and  the  least  recommendable  of 
the  author's  many  productions. 

"  Jenny  Lind,"  a  tale,  in  two  volumes,  by  Miss  Hendricks,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Churton,  has  a  title  so  obviously  ad  captandum^  that  it 
may  probably  indispose  many  from  giving  it  a  favourable  reception.  It 
is,  however,  a  bona  fide  story  founded  on  Donizetti's  "  Figlia  del  Regi- 
mento,"  in  which  we  have  the  dauntless  hero  of  the  Tyrol — Hofer — 
backed  by  his  brave  mountaineer  countrymen,  battling  for  their  old  Aus- 
trian connexion  instead  of  that  imposed  upon  them  by  the  French  empe- 
ror, and  the  daughter  of  the  regiment,  enacting  the  part  of  heroine, 
under  the  name  of  that  incomparable  child-like  muse  of  song,  of  whom 
Andersen  has  so  justly  said — 

The  lowly  grace  that  would  thy  gifts  disown 

But  makes  their  sweet  unconscious  charm  more  dear. 

In  this  rather  absurd  jumbling  together  of  persons,  the  embodying  of  the 
stage  representative  of  a  character  into  the  character  itself.  Miss  Hendricks 
has  shown  no  inconsiderable  skill,  both  in  resuscitating  the  past  and  in 
delineating  the  singer  s  beau  ideal  of  the  patriotic  and  devoted  Tyrolese 
girl,  and  we  hope  our  explanation  may  induce  many  to  forego  conclusions 
arrived  at  upon  hasty  premises. 

"  Beatrice  Chesterf'ord,"  a  novel  in  two  volumes,"  published  by  Mr. 
Newby,  is  one  of  those  earnest,  thorough-going  novels  which  remind  us 
©f  by-gone  days.  Called  upon  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ghetsford  from 
the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  to  those  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
from  thence  up  to  the  still  good  old  times  of  the  last  century  ;  we  soon 
however  find  that  our  story  is  to  depend  for  its  interest  upon  Protestant 
confiscation  and  Roman  Catholic  succession  ;  that  youth,  beauty,  and 
passion,  will  interfere  in  adjusting  matters  suitable  only  for  legal  inquiry ; 
that  the  said  legal  inquiries  will  be  fearfully  complicated  by  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  such  elements  of  waywardness  between  the  families  of  Magna- 
ville  and  Chesterford,  and  that  certain  most  aged  yet  worthy  dependents 
on  the  family— fine  old  Rembrandtic  pictures — will  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  which  will  have  the  usual  hi^y 
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teimination.  Alas !  we  are  wrong,  religious  animosities  and  feuds  are 
the  most  lasting  of  all,  and  in  Beatrice  Chesterford  they  follow  the 
litigants  of  Ghetsford  to  the  grave,  leaving  the  property  in  the  hands  of 
a,  worthy,  industrious,  and  honest  fanner  of  olden  times. 

"  A  Stumble  on  the  Threshold  :'*  a  story  of  the  day,  by  Miss  Moles- 
worth,  and  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Oilier,  is  in  only  one  volume,  but  by 
far  the  best  of  the  senes.  The  stumble  is  that  of  the  younger  son  of  a 
lordlj,  austere,  harsh,  and  inflexible  father,  and  who,  when  in  the 
army,  is  dismissed  the  service  for  so  far  forgetting  himself,  as  in  a  moment 
of  anger  to  challenge  his  colonel.  The  trials  which  he  is  subjected  to  in 
consequence — repudiated  by  his  parents,  stung  by  poverty  and  disgrace, 
and  driven  to  attempted  self-destruction — are  delmeated  in  simple  yet 
forcible  and  pathetic  language.  At  length  a  friend  arrives,  the  brotner 
of  the  disgraced  officer's  youthful  love  ;  the  young  maa  is  restored  to 
society  and  even  to  his  home,  and  attains  high  distinction  in  Parliament, 
bat  only  to  perish  from  sickness,  brought  on  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and 
of  distress.  There  is  much  in  the  so-called  "  Stumble  on  the  Threshold" 
^t  will  lead  the  reader  to  opine  that  the  earlier  portion  of  the  story  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  facts, — facts  only  afterwards  too  much  exaggerated 
in  the  great  parliamentary  successes  of  the  unfortunate  Eustace  Aspra- 
mont. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE.* 

A  CHATTY,  amusing  book,  admirably  adapted  for  desultory  reading.  Of 
historical  narratives  of  the  Revolution  of  '92  there  exists,  it  mi^t  be 
thought,  a  sufficiency,  but  Dr.  Millingen  justly  observes  that  when  we 
register  the  actions  of  public  men  in  tlie  annals  of  the  world,  we  must 
not  take  a  partial  view  of  their  deeds,  in  their  public  stations— in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  in  the  legislative  rostrum — in  numerous  assemblies,  and 
in  critical  positions ;  we  must  follow  them  in  the  privacy  of  their  retire- 
ment— in  their  domestic  circle  ;  we  must  overhear  the  soliloquies  of  their 
ambition,  their  disappointments,  and  their  revengeful  projects.  It  was 
Dr.  Millihgen's  lot  to  have  been  behind  the  scenes  during  the  great 
events  which  he  records,  and  his  unpretending  work  contains  elucidations 
of  personal  character  and  unfolds  the  origin  of  great  results  in  a  truly 
amusing  manner.  How  oflen  indeed  if  we  could  only  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  character  of  men  and  events,  should  we  discover  that 
acts,  which  appear  to  display  resplendent  abilities  and  lofty  genius  are  but 
the  results  of  accidental  occurrences  and  of  portentous  contingencies, 
and  that  energetic  resolves,  which  are  attributed  to  deep  and  compre- 
hensive forethought,  are  but  the  offspring  of  that  quick  apprehension  and 
prompt  determination  which  have  enabled  great  men  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  fortunate  opportunity.  Revolutions  are  particularly  rich  in  such 
results,  and  througnout  Europe,  we  may  now  for  some  years  to  come  expect 

•  Recollection  of  Republican  France  from  1790  to  1801.     By  J.  G.  Millingen, 
M.P.  M.D.,  ficc,  &c    Henry  Colburn. 
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to  see  men  rising  np  to  distinction,  eminence,  or  notoriety  by  the  fiicolfy 
of  seizing  upon  that  tide  in  affiairs  which  the  poet  telis  us. 
Taken  at  ^e  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
The  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,"  "  Mind  and 
Matter,*'  &c.,  has  added  a  brief  autobiography  to  his  '*  Recollections'* 
which  will  not  be  without  interest  to  his  friends  and  numerous  admirers. 


;  BURKE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE .• 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  asserting  not  only  that 
this  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  perfect  work  of  its  Idnd,  but  that 
the  system  upon  which  it  is  compiled  is  also  by  &r  the  ea^est  of  reference 
and  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  It  is  indeed  a  perfect  cycl(^>edia 
of  nobility,  including  pedigrees  and  descentSt  origins  and  diffusions.  The 
voluminous  collections  made  by  the  authors  for  the  history  of  the  Landed 
Gentry  and  other  genealogical  works  ;  the  history  of  extinct  uid  dor- 
mant peerages,  and  the  history  of  t^e  extinct  and  dormant  baronetcies 
of  England  and  Scotland  throw  their  light  upon  the  peerage  and  baro- 
netage  by  showing  that  many  branches  still  in  the  position  of  country 
gentlemen  only  are  nevertheless  chiefis  of  ennobled  and  dignified  families ; 
and  further,  by  enabling  the  authors  to  enter  more  at  large  into  col- 
lateral lines,  thus  to  enrich  their  pages  by  an  accession  of  names  to  the 
respective  pedigrees  which  had  previously  been  entirely  excluded  or 
fbrgotten. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  OVERLAND  JOURNEY.f 

One  of  the  most  interesting  serieses  diat  could  be  possibly  ima- 
gined. It  is  a  journey  to  India,  to  be  accomplished  in  an  arm-chair. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  capital,  and  admirably  drawn  on  line  by 
W.  Alfred  Ddamotte.  The  hotel  in  the  desert  and  the  hotel  near 
Curo«  are  fiill  of  life  and  truth.  So  also  is  a  street  in  Cairo.  Crossing 
the  desert,  Arabs  waiting,  is  just  the  thing,  dreamy  and  e£feetiye.  The 
figfures  in  the  for^^round  are,  however,  &nlty  and  in  bad  taste.  The 
views  of  Alexandria  and  Suet  are  excellent.  There  is  a  pleasing  efieet 
of  light  and  a  nice  outline  of  a  part  of  Malta  harbour,  but  the  view  is 
too  limited.  The  view  of  Aden  is  still  more  unsatisfiactory,  in  fact,  we 
cannot  see  Aden  at  alL  Gibraltar  firon^  the  neutral  ground  is  better,  and 
Gibraltar  from  the  sea,  a  visit  to  Kamak,  and  an  exceedingly  pr^ty 
frontispiece,  fill  op  the  series  of  twelve. 

•  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  for  1848.  New  Edition.  1  voL  with  1500 
Engravings  of  Arms.    Heniy  Oolbom. 

t  Views  of  the  Overland  Joumej  to  India,  from  Original  Sketches  by  C. 
Broughton,  Esq.,  H.EXC.S.    On  zinc    By  W.  A.  Delamotte. 
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MR.  SELLON'S  LEGEND  OF  THE  MAHRATTA  WAR.' 

Mr.  Edward  Sellon's  story  is  brief  but  romantic  and  interesting* 
Although  a  legend  of  Mahratta,  the  scene  opens  in  England,  where  we 
have  an  old  colonel  dwelling  in  a  large  brick  house,  a  warm-hearted  youth 
— ^his  son ;  a  £Eur^  blue-eyed  girl — ms  ward  ;  and  a  corrupt  and  designing 
aepfaew,  Eyerhard.  Herbert,  the  son,  seduced  by  the  glare  of  military  life, 
quits  th»  parental  roof  for  India,  but  not  undl  vows  of  love  and  constancy 
hare  been  interchanged  between  the  ingenuous  and  ardent  youth  and  the 
lovely  ward — Florence  Morton.  Everhard  is  left  alone  to  work  out  his 
crimuud  intentions.  But  he  is  frustrated  in  these.  Florenoe  spurns  his 
fiilse  and  perfidious  addresses  and  the  Grange  gets  rid  of  this  very,  dan- 
gerous inmate  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand  pounds,  Everhard  naving 
ps«yiou8  to  his  d^Murture  forged  a  check  to  that  amount. 

The  scene  changes.  Heihert  is  with  his  regiment  in  India.  There  is 
also  at  the  same  presidency — Madras — a  Chevalier  de  Rungenhausen,  a 
supposed  Prussian,  a  political  agent  and  Oriental  scholar,  a  man  of 
fiiduon,  of  loose  morals,  and  still  more  corrupt  principle,  but  who  has 
especially  disting^uished  himself  by  his  visits  made  to  various  native  courts 
in  disguise.  We  are  treated  to  a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  in  a  visit 
paid  to  the  famed  Mahratta  chieftain ,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  on  which  occa- 
sioii  he  is  disguised  as  the  Persian  Munchirjee,  and  travels  in  company  with 
the  Mahratta  solder,  Bajee  Ram,  whom  he  had  deceived  with  promises 
of  important  intelligence  to  be  communicated  to  his  master.  On  his 
return  ^m  this  successful  enterprise,  the  Chevalier  de  Rungenhausen 
and  Herbert  are  accidentally  thrown  together  at  a  ball  at  Government 
House.  The  surprise  of  the  latter  may  be  imagined  when  in  the 
Oriental  scholar  and  astute  political  agent,  he  recognises  his  cousin 
Everhard !  But  his  surprise  is  mingled  with  no  small  amount  of  jealous 
anger  when  he  perceives  almost  at  the  same  time,  an  emerald  ring  that 
he  nad  given  to  Florence,  sparkling  on  the  chevalier's  little  finger.  Of 
iSub  forgery  he  as  yet  knew  nothing. 

The  chevalier  naturally  repucQates  the  acquaintanceship :  he  cannot 
even  speak  English;  and  he  imposes  upon  all  his  friends  a  sense  of  his 
innocence.  II^.  Reddesdale,  a  victim  to  the  fascinating  gallantry  of 
the  knave,  especially  defends  his  character,  and  a  Major  McGregor  acts 
as  his  second  in  the  duel  that  unavoidably  ensues.  Everhard  was  in  hopes 
Uus  time  that  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  the  lover  of  Flo- 
rence would  have  been  laid  low;  but  poetical  justice  is  done.  Everhard 
is  wounded  and  Herbert  escapes.  The  young  ofiicer  is,  however,  sent,  in 
consequence  of  his  breach  of  discipline  in  engaging  in  a  duel,  with  his  de- 
tadmient  to  Rajamundnr*  On  the  way  he  encounters  a  party  of  Mahrattas 
foraging,  and  a  skirmish  ensues,  in  which  Herbert  saves  the  life  of  the 
old  soldier  Bigee  Ram. 

The  Chevalier  de  Rungenhausen,  when  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wound,  was  also  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  the  Peishwft* 
On  his  way,  the  Bajee  Ram  sees  him  and  recognises  the  spy  Munchiijee. 
**  Is  that  dog,  indeed,  a  Ferringhee  ?  Alas,  my  poor  master,  you  are  lost !" 

*  Herbert  BreaJupear,  a  Legend  of  the  Mahratta  War.  i^j  Edward  SeUon. 
WMttaker  and  Co. 
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muttered  the  wounded  Maliratta,  as  he  vowed  vengeance  for  ihe  trick 
that  had  been  played  upon  him. .  An  Indian  mud,  however,  saves  die 
culprit's  life  when  threatened  by  the  Mahratta*s  creece,  in  his  tent  out- 
Mde  the  walls  of  Nagpoor.  Everhard  returns  to  Madras  once  more  a 
successful  diplomatist.  The  PeishwH  had  abandoned  his  ally,  Holkar, 
and  sided  with  the  British.  Greatly  was  the  political  agent  feted  on  his 
return,  and  he  took  a  superb  mansion  and  Hved  in  great  style.  The 
Rajapootanee  girl,  who  had  saved  his  life,  was  now  dismissed  fi>r  higher 
quarry.  The  chevalier  had  become  more  than  a  friend  to  Mrs.  Beddes- 
dale.  But  the  intrigfue  is  discovered,  and  the  chevalier  flies,  leaving 
horses,  equipages,  and  furniture,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, and  his  last  victim  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  and  of  conscioas 
guilt. 

But  Everhard's  punishment,  though  tardy,  was  only  in  abeyance.  He 
was  captured  in  his  flight  by  a  party  of  Mahratta  horse,  and  oonfironted 
in  the  rajah's  camp  by  Bajee  Ram,  by  the  Rajapootanee  giil,  who  had 
taken  re^ge  there,  and  by  Major  McGregor  and  Herbert,  who  bad  been 
made  prisoners,  and  before  them,  the  forger,  the  spy,  and  the  libertine^ 
suffered  the  fate  of  a  traitor.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  Herbert 
is  liberated  on  account  of  his  previous  kindness  to  Bajee  Ram,  and  re- 
turns to  wed  hb  Florence,  and  impart  new  life  and  joy  to  the  old  Imck 
house.  There  are  but  too  many  evidences  of  an  unpractised  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  plot  and  of  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edward 
Sellon,  who  is  evidently  a  young  author,  to  use  even  the  materials  that 
he  possessed ;  but  the  interest  of  the  story  more  than  compensates  for 
eucn  slight  drawbacks. 


MRS.  ELLIS'S  -SOCIAL  DISTINCTIONS.** 

Mrs.  Ellis  is  so  well  known  as  an  authoress  who  successfully  combines 
pure  lessons  of  morality  and  manners  with  the  amusement  and  interest  of 
fictional  narrative,  that  few  other  writings  are  better  adapted  for  that 
popular  form  of  publication  which  is  ensured  by  cheap,  yet  well  printed 
and  prettily  illustrated 'parts.  The  object  of  this  new  story  from  a  well- 
trained  pen,  is  to  exemplify  the  dififerent  forms  and  modes  of  operation  of 
that  thirst  for  distinction  which  is,  perhaps,  the  deepest,  as  it  is  the  most 
universally  prevailing  passion.  The  first  two  parts  open  with  spirit,  and 
rivet  the  attention;  and  we  may  expect  in  the  continuation  an  ever- varying 
picture — a  vanity  fidr — not  in  its  burlesque  aspect,  but  in  those  subdued 
et  truthful  lights  and  shadows  which  throw  the  smallest  events  of  human 
ife  into  strong  relief — the  stronger,  the  deeper,  and  the  more  permanent, 
as  the  false  and  the  worthless  is  contrasted  with  the  lasting  and  the 
true. 

*  Social  Distinction^ ;  or,  Hearts  and  Homes.    By  ^Irs.  Ellis.    Illustrated  by 
H.  Warren.    J.  and  F.  Tallis. 
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COMFORT    FOR    BAD    TIMES. 

BT  HORACE   SMITH,  ESQ. 

Readek! — if  this  convulsive  crisis, 
When  all  things  &11,  and  nothing  rises, 
Bftro  olottded  with  its  mad  surprises 

Thy  visions  bright ; 
Or  visited  thine  enterprises 

With  sudden  blight ; 

Kthou  hast  foreign  Stock,  and  France's 
Increased  tmrmoil  and  f^irunk  finances 
Create  un-dividended  fancies 

In  thy  vex*d  brain^ 
While  England's  palsied  plight  enhances 

Thy  fear  and  pain  ; 

If  thy  Bail  Shares,  by  Fortune's  ^a/, 
Entail  some  daily  loss  to  sigh  at, 
If  Ihoo  art  scared  by  Chartist  riot, 

Tho'  fearing  more 
The  rabid  treason  and  disquiet 

On  Erin^s  shore ; 

If  scatheless  thus,  thy  heart  is  bleeding. 
Tortured  and  terrified  by  reading 
Of  war,  revolt,  and  madness  breeding 

Some  new  abysm, 
Engulphing  nations  fast  receding 

To  barbarism  ; 

Oh !  mourn  not  thy  diminished  treasure. 
Thy  bt  with  that  of  miUkms  measure, 
Tom  to  thy  heart  and  home  for  pleasure 

That  never  cloys, 
Lea^e  gold  and  gain,  and  give  thy  leisure 
To  puWT  joys. 
Jug.^^yojM  LXXZOL  no.  cccxxzn.  2  o 
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Banish  the  thought  that  man  is  fated, 
"^^th  all  his  glorious  hopes  unsated. 
To  sink,  and  reach  an  unahated 

Ahjss  of  ill ; 
The  gracious  Power  that  first  created, 

Will  guide  him  still. 

nis  douht,  mistrust,  and  fear  refuted, 
£[is  errors  seen,  his  strength  recruited. 
The  storm  shall  leave  him  less  polluted 

By  worldly  leaven, 
For  earth*8  superior  joys  more  suited, 

More  fit  for  heaven  ! 


AN    AUGURY. 

Audite  juvenes  senem  quem  senes  audivere  juvenem. 

Me,  whom  the  Muse  hath  held  in  dalliance  sweet,  hy  haunted  stream 
and  flower-enameUed  mead,  and  sunny  glade  and  lone  umhrageous  copse, 
while  the  soft  breeze  drew  music  from  the  leaves,  as  if  the  twigs  were 
harp-strings; — me,  whom  the  cuckoo,  like  a  plumed  echo,  heard  and  never 
seen,  hath  lured  in  vain  pursuit  through  bushy  tangles  of  the  wood,  by 
the  strange  charm  of  her  two-noted  flute ; — me,  whom  in  younger  days 
the  Muse^  witchery  to  classic  scenes  hath  rapt,  Thessalian  Tempe,  hal- 
lowed by  the  et>ds,  or  stretched  me  in  thy  shade,  Olympian  mount  of 
pastoral  Arcady!  catching  with  Fancy's  ear  the  song  of  Nymphs,  or, 
from  the  distant  sylvanry,  the  pipe  of  Pan  ; — me,  with  such  vain  imaffin* 
ings  and  inspiration,  dear  but  frivolous,  no  more  shall  she  beguile.  Nor 
shall  she  now  entice  me,  as  heretofore  hath  been  too  oft  her  wont,  to 
themes  of  frolic  levity  and  idle  tales. 

Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise  and  thousand  wa^s  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vam  joUiment 

Not  longer  shall  it  be  thus.  Not  these  the  times  in  which  even  a 
young  and  thoughtless  amorist  can  excusably — 


-Play  with  the  tangles  of  Nssera's  hair. 


Or  .sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
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liuse,  as  if  thev  were  but  nine-pins  for  their  pastime.  They  &1],  like  the 
walls  of  .Jericno,  to  the  mere  shout  of  a  rabblement,  and  the  blowing  of 
horns!  Shirley,  alludbg  to  the  inevitable  process  of  death  and  time, 
exclaimed — 

Sceptre  and  crown  shall  tumble  down. 

And  in  the  dost  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

But  lo,  the  madness  of  a  few  weeks  hath  done  the  work  of  centuries, 
and  throneless  kings  and  powerless  potentates  are  almost  as  common  in 
our  metropolitan  thoroughfares  as  are  the  wind-strewn  leaves  after  a 
storm  in  Valhambrosa. 

What  drove  the  discrowned  successor  of  Charlemagne  from  his  king- 
dom, and  instantly  subverted  every  institution  of  a  mighty  empire  ? — An 
interdicted  dinner !  What  has  suddenly  insanified  so  many  other  coun- 
tries, arming  race  ogainst  race  in  ruthless  truculence,  Italians,  Teutons, 
Sclavonians,  Scandinavians,  Saxons,  Celts— the  south  against  the  north, 
and  the  east  ag^nst  the  west  ? — A  revolutionary  infection ;  the  mere 
contagion  of  unprovoked  revolt ! — And  who  were  the  mighty  sons  of 
Anak  at  whose  resbdess  onset  princes  and  principalities  fell  prostrate  in 
dismay, — who  the  dread  giants  that  snatched  weapons  out  of  me  hands  of 
panic  stricken  veterans  ?  Tatterdemallion  urchins  from  the  streets,  a  mob 
of  crack-brained  students — 

Who  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ; 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty, 

aided  by  gangs  of  plunderers  professed,  who  find  in  every  riot  hope  of 
rapine.  **  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  !  If  the  gods 
who,  ^  sit  in  the  clouds  and  laugh  at  human  folly"  were  to  institute  a 
commission  de  lunatico  tnquirendo,  what  other  verdict  could  they  give 
than  this — "  a  mad  world,  my  masters  I"  If  we  could  avoid  crying  at 
the  certain  mischief  and  mbery,  we  might  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
ridiculous  inconsequence  of  these  European  vagaries,  and  to  exclaim — 

Democritus,  dear  droll !  revisit  earth. 

And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightened  mirth. 

More  becoming  were  it,  however,  to  shed  the  drop  of  sorrowful  appre- 
hension, than  to  indulge  in  cynic  sneers  or  simperings  misplaced,  mt  to 
madness,  not  to  folly,  not  to  a  groundless  passion  for  innovation  can  we 
^assign  this  wide  and  synchronous  outburst  of  popular  turbulence.  King  ! 
Kaiser  !  Statesman !  helpless  victims  of  an  unhelped  mob  ! 

Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  souls 
That  not  your  trespass  bat  their  madness  speaks. 

The  fruit  falls  not  frt)m  a  child-shaken  tree,  unless  it  be  rotten  at  the 
core  :  and  if  it  be  not  heavy  with  age,  and  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  com  is 
not  laid  grovelling  by  a  casual  wind-puflF.  If  so  wide  extending  a  throne- 
quake  spring  from  a  street  riot  in  Paris  ;  if  "castles  topple  o'er  their 
warders  beads,'*  and  palaces  and  pyramids  be  made  to  slope  to  their 
foundations  by  the  mere  huzzas  of  raggamuffins  and  6choolbo3rs,  be  ye 
well  assured  that  those  foundations  were  previously  undermined  and 
tottering.  Nothing  is  there  miraculous,  nothing  even  marveUous  in  the 
simultaneousness  of  these  convulsions.  Where  they  have  occurred  the 
institutions  of  the  countiy  were  not  adapted,  either  to  the  age  of  the 
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world  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation.  Education  and  enlightan*^ 
ment  had  been  making  constant  progress,  while  modes  of  goveniment 
had  remained  stationary.  The  people  had  outgrown  their  political 
clothes ;  they  were  not  suffered  to  enlarge  or  exchane^  them,  so  thej 
burst  them.  Behold  the  solu^on  of  the  myatery  I  The  ruled  have  dis- 
covered that  knowledge  is  power,  yet  rulers  seem  to  have  been  unaware 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  moral  world,  a  thought  is  a  more  formid- 
able weapon  dian  a  sword,  truth  and  right  the  best  artillery,  and  public 
opinion,  when  backed  by  these  champions,  a  thousand  times  more  pui8>^ 
sant  than  a  steel-clad  army  behind  a  bristling  rampart. 

Moustached  musqueteers  ^ving  up  their  weapons  to  beardless  Ixm  : 
oppressors  betrayed  by  thdr  armies,  and  conquered  by  the  scum  of  toeir 
people !  1  Rare  sport  for  the  mob  thus  to  see  the  engineer  ^'  hoist  with 
own  petard !"  Puisling  times  for  the  artiOeiyman  when  the  recoil  o£  tii» 
cannon  is  more  dangerous  than  its  discharge !  Such  unparalleled  events 
turn  over  a  new  leu  in  the  world's  history  :  what  shall  we  read  nest  ? 
we  know  that  the  present  is  pregnant  with  the  future,  but  who  shall  saj 
what  it  may  bring  forth  ? 

O !  contrast  strange  and  sickening  to  the  heart !  'Tis  nudsnmmer  day* 
I  am  sitting  in  my  lone  embowered  cottage,  the  very  nest  of  brooding' 
peacefulness  ;  the  sunny  skies  and  bright-faced  earth  seem  to  be  smiling  at 
each  other ;  ring-doves  are  cooing  from  the  copse  whose  boughs  wave 
gently  with  a  hushing  sound  ;  I  gaze  over  a  &ir  and  fertile  landsci^pe, 
and  through  the  tufted  openings  here  and  there  may  see  tide  white-sleeved 
mowers  ply  their  task,  and  catch  the  ring^g  of  the  whetted  scythe.  All 
is  tranquillity  and  bland  content.  Now  hover  o'w  my  heact  the  dreams  it 
loves,  of  Timers  all-civilising  influence ;  Religion's  hallowii^  sway,  the 
blessed  reign  of  universal  peace,  and  man's  sure  progress  to  the  lofty 
destiny  intended  by  benignant  Rrovidenoe.— 

Henoe,  vain  deluding  joys  I 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  son's  beams, 

for  lo !  my  newspaper,  a  true  Pandora's  box,  has  vomited  its  ghastly 
catalogue  of  horrors,  and  I  stand  aghast  and  petrified  as  I  behold  nations, 
brethren,  fellow  citizens  in  ferocious  madness  cutting  each  other's  throats^ 
bombarded  cities,  blazing  and  overthrown,  blood-nbwing  gutters  fed  l^ 
demoniac  rage,  mid  shrieks,  and  yells,  and  groans,  the  crash  and  roar  of 
murderous  artillery  and  horrent  sounds  and  scenes  that  make  a  hell  of 
Europe's  fairest  regions.  Utopian  fancies  and  delusive  hopes,  and  visions 
dear  to  sanguine  Optimists,  oh,  whither  have  ye  fled  ?  Gone — gone 
are  ye  all,  and  in  your  stead  misgiving  fears  and  melancholy  doubts  £bJ1 
heavy  on  my  heart,  croaking  the  sad  reflection  that  to  toil  at  the 
advancement  of  civilisation,  at  the  upraising  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
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ber  skO],  and  lore,  and  science  disappear,  and  rade  barbaiians,  grovel  and 
gibber  in  the  mined  halls,  which  were  once  the  temples  and  the  colleges 
of  priests  and  saees.  So  was  it  with  Judaea,  Greece,  Etruria,  Rome ;  and 
in  the  later  and  longest  eclipse  of  all,  the  thousand  years  of  our  dark 
ages. 

And  now  France,  ever  incapable  of  peace  and  liberty,  leaps  at  a  bound 
fif^  years  backward  in  the  sesle  of  ciiolisatton,  and  sympathisiDg  Europe 
will  be  drawn  into  the  refluent  vortex,  and  the  crimson  wings  of  war  vnll 
be  spread  ova:  the  darkened  nations,  and  as  peace,  and  arts,  and  learn- 
ing vanish,  the  world  will  recommence  another  Sisyphean  descent  into 
barbeiisnu 

Hence !  bMelett  prophecy, 

Of  CerberuB  and  blackest  midnight  bom, 

In  Stygian  cave  forloni. 

Find  out  some  unoonth  cdL 

And  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-broVd  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwelL 

for  k)  !-*-the  Pandora's  box  that  I  opened  was  not  emptied,  it  stiU  contains 
a  beacon  and  a  lighthouse  by  which  the  storm-tossed  nations  may  direct 
their  course,  and  shun  the  wrecking  rocks,  for  from  its  murky  d^th% 
radiant  and  uninfected,  arises  Hon:  in  the  form  of  Britannia,  leaning 
on  ber  peaceful  slueld,  but  not  abandoning  her  resistless  lanoe.  Yes,  this 
loved  and  goodly  realm  of  ours,  the  widest  and  most  magnificent  empire, 
the  noblest  monum^it  of  civilisation,  liberty,  and  law  that  man  has  ever 
reared,  standing  firm  and  imshaken  on  her  constitutional  rock  amid  the 
collision  and  crash  of  exploding  empires,  shall  still  assert  her  proud  pre- 
ro^gative  of  "  teaching  tne  nations  how  to  live,"  by  showing  them  how 
to  reconcile  progression  with  stability,  liberty  with  order,  and  above  all, 
how  to  modernise  and  repair  without  destroying,  how  to  effect  reform 
without  plunging  into  the  norrors  of  revolution. 

No  hollow  tiny  tub  to  the  whale>  no  sham,  no  flam,  no  mere  repeal  of 
"  die  rate-paying  clause"  will  accomplish  this  great  and  all-imp<»tant 
result  I  England,  which  in  all  liberal  institutions  has  so  long  taken  the 
lead  of  its  neighbours,  cannot — will  not,  brook  an  inferior  and  less  honour- 
able station.  Some  extension  of  the  suffrage,  based  upon  intelligence 
and  property,  must  frankly  be  conceded  :  some,  and  somewhat  sweeping 
retrenchments  must  be  eflected.  Good,  my  Lord  John  !  if  you  stiU 
retain  the  opmion  that  the  middling  classes  desire  no  more  reform ;  and 
that  the  Mastership  of  the  Buckhounds,  with  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pre»dent  of  the  United  States,  is  an  office  essentud  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Queen  of  England — declarations  which,  when  I  read  them, 
oppressed  my  heart  with  sore  disquietude  and  deep  dismay, — I  prophesy 
that  you  cannot  long  continue  to  be  a  ruler  over  the  people.  Behold  ! 
there  arisetka  littie  reform  cloud  like  a  man's  hand — but  ere  long  it  may 
^read  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  heaven  may 
become  black  with  storm,  and  unnd,  and  a  great  rain,  and  if  thou  art 
not  -pirepaxed  for  this  outburst,  Fate  may  say  unto  thee,  as  Elijah  said 
unto  Ahab — *^  prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down  r 
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THE    RUE    DE    LA    ROQUETTE. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  PARIS  mSURBECTION. 

The  following  narrative,  containing  the  substance  of  a  journal,  and 

embodied  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter,  which  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of 

the  scenes  described  in  it,  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  read  without  interest. 

The  position  in  which  the  writer  was  accidentally  placed,  a£Forded  £Euality 

for  observation  which  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  by  any  other 

means.     We  present  the  manuscript  unaltered  save  in  one  or  two  slight 

particulars,  and  suppressing  only  the  writer's  name. 

Ed.  N.  M.  M. 

I. 

Paris,  July— ,  1848. 

It  has  cost  me  a  strong  effort  to  comply  with  your  earnest  request 
that  I  should  give  you  a  detail  of  all  that  has  befallen  us  since  the  liBital 
24th  of  June. — I  scarcely  know  how  I  should  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish the  task  had  I  not  been  aided  by  the  rough  notes  which  I  hastily  threw 
together  in  the  intervals  of  comparative  repose  when  hostilities  haa  ceased 
for  the  day — more  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  a  legacy — my 
only  one — to  the  finder,  than  of  using  them  atter  wards  as  a  matter  oi 
reference.  It  has,  however,  pleased  heaven  to  spare  my  life,  and  as  you 
so  urgently  desire  it,  I  will  describe  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  all  that 
has  occurred  in  which  I  was  a  sharer. 

The  retrospect  of  the  last  few  months  has  certainly  been  the  saddest 
of  my  whole  life,  involving  as  it  does  the  loss  of  the  one  who  was  most 
dear  to  me — the  wreck  of  *'  name,  station,  fame,"  by  those  to  whom  I  was 
most  bound  by  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  so  gloomy  a  list 
of  friends  proscribed  and  ruined,  that  I  wonder  at  times  how  such  events 
can  have  taken  place,  and  I — like  the  messenger  of  evil  to  Job — alone  alive 
to  tell  them. 

But  it  is  no  more  the  desire  of  your  sympathising  heart  to  exact  from 
me,  than  it  is  my  design  to  tell,  the  history  of  the  sorrows  and  anxieties 
which  have  surrounded  me  since  the  day  when  the  House  of  Orleans  was 
overthrown  and  my  own  hearth  made  desolate  by  the  blood  which  was  spilt 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  in  February  last  With  these  sad  mis- 
chances you  are  already  fully  acquainted  ;  you  know  what  I  suffered  in 
losing  ray  husband,  and  how,  in  spite  of  your  friendly  entreaties  to 
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Cemetery  of  P^re  le  Chaise.  But  amongst  my  acquuntance  were  many. 
Ignorant  alike  of  my  drcumstances  and  the  feeungs  which  influenced  me, 
whoy  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  removing  from  the  guartier 
of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  earnestly  dis- 
suaded me  firom  taking  such  a  step.  It  was,  they  said,  not  only  a  dero- 
gation as  regarded  my  position  in  society,  hut,  considering  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  positively  dangerous.  To  the  first  objection  I  paid  no 
attention,  for  having  no  hlood  relationship  in  France,  my  English  friends 
having  all  left  Paris,  and  the  only  society  I  had  enjoyea  being  broken  up 
by  the  late  political  convulsion — no  tie  existed  to  bind  me  to  any  particular 
locality,  even  had  I  been  without  the  wish  to  withdraw  as  far  as  I  could 
from  the  scene  of  my  husband's  death.  Neither  was  I  moved  by  the 
possible  prospect  of  danger,  for  though  I  had  not  then  *'  supped  full  of 
horrors,"  as  since  I  have,  the  sense  of  personal  fear  was  extinct  within  me, 
and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  welcome  peril  than  shun  it.  Such  then  were 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  establish  myself  with  my  small  minage 
(consisting  only  of  Antoinette,  who  unites  in  her  person  the  various 
functions  of  bonnes  cuisiniere  aadfemme  de  chambre\  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette,  a  street,  which,  as  you  know,  forms  an  angle  with  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  opens  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Frequently  as  I  had  visited  Paris,  and  long  as  I  had  resided  there, 
this  part  of  the  town  was  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to  me.  I  had 
occasionally  passed  through  it  in  a  carriage  on  my  way  to  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  or  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  had  never  explored  it  on  foot, 
and  to  do  so  now  afforded  me  the  only  relaxation  from  mv  life  of  solitude 
which,  at  intervals,  I  sought.  I  thus  became  acquainted  with  localities, 
the  names  of  which  I  had  before  but  rarely  heard,  though  their  celebrity 
was  an  ancient  one.  In  making  the  discovery,  1  little  thought  I  should 
so  soon  have  occasion  to  remember  them  for  ever. 

Notwithstanding  the  agitation  which  from  time  to  time  pervaded  the 
capita],  and  the  sinister  predictions  of  those  who  were  continually  pro- 
phesying another  reign  of  terror — the  more  fearful,  they  said,  from  its 
being  so  long  deferred — I  lived  in  my  new  abode  as  tranauill^,  I  believe, 
as  I  should  have  done  in  any  other  part  of  Paris.  I  might,  mded,  have 
retorted  upon  those  who  told  me  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  unsafe, 
by  pointing  to  the  manifestation  of  popular  will  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  the  attroupements  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  best  part  of 
Paris ;  but  it  was  enough  for  me  that  I  was  suffered  to  live  on,  any 
where,  if  imdbturbed. 

From  this  dream  of  rest  I  was  suddenly  and  rudely  awakened. 

The  first  indications  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  popular  mind  began 
to  show  themselves  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  and  the  two  following  days,  the  assemblages  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  serious 
aspect ;  not,  however,  of  so  menacing  a  character  as  to  give  occasion  for 
those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  outward  appearance  of  affairs 
to  imagine  that  the  peace  of  the  capital  was  positively  endangered. 
From  time  to  time  Antoinette  detailed  to  me  particulars,  which  she  had 
gleamed  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  what  she  called  "  ces  revolutions,"  but 
as  every  morning  found  Paris  in  the  state  it  had  been  lefl  on  the  night 
before,  I  merely  looked  upon  her  alarm  as  a  consequence  of  the  exagge- 
ration to  which  the  class  she  belonged  to  are  so  often  prone* 
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On  Tfaunday  the  28Td»  I  bad,  howerer,  an  opportoniiy  of  jndrag 
fi)r  myself,  for  on  the  eremn^  of  tbat  di^,  as  I  iv«6  retorning  mni 
P^  la  Chaise,  I  obsenned  a  large  crowd  assemble  in  the  Place  de  la 
BaitiUe,  who,  by  the  yiolence  of  their  gestures,  and  the  excited  manner 
in  which  they  addressed  each  other,  W6i«  evidently  under  the  inflo* 
eaee  of  some  strong  feeline.  They  connsted  ahogetiier  of  tdomctrds — 
tile  term  whidi  describes  the  real  workman  as  well  as  he  who  only  fdgns 
to  be  one — and  the  disonssion  of  their  wrongs  seemed  to  be  the  subject 
which  engrossed  them.  For  the  fhrst  time  since  the  melancholy  events 
of  February,  a  shade  of  apprehension  passed  over  my  mind,  and  as  I 
^anced  at  the  wild  and  turbulent  expression  of  these  men's  oeuntenaneesy 
all  I  had  read  or  been  told  of  the  savage  nature  of  a  Parisian  mob» 
was  -vividly  brought  to  my  recdileetion.  I  shuddered  involuntarily,  and 
passed  quickly  on.  Antoinette  greeted  me  at  the  door  of  my  apartment, 
and  her  tale  of  terror  was  listened  to  with  a  more  attentive  ear  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  before. 

^  Mais,  madame,"  said  she,  almost  too  breathless  to  speak,  **  n'est^oe 
pas  que  vous  voyez  avec  vos  propres  yeux,  tout  ce  que  je  vous  ai  repet6 
ily  ahuit  joursT 

^'  I  see^  Antoinette/*  replied  I,  with  as  muoh  oalmness  as  I  could  as* 
smne,  '<  I  see  a  number  of  workmen  assembled  on  the  Place  opposite.'' 

*^  Eh  bien,  madame,  ce  sont  euss  P* 

''And  who  are  they  f"  I  asked. 

*'  Ecsoutez,  s'il  yous  platt,  madame,"  she  replied,  following  me  into  my 
little  sakm, ''  on  ne  peut  pas  se  tromper  k  leur  6gard,  oe  sont  des  rouges^ 
tout  sera  bient6t  mis  au  vol,  k  rincendie." 

"  Be  composed,  Antoinette,"  said  I,  "  there  can  be  no  fear  of  sudi  ex- 
tremities, this  will  not  turn  out  any  thing  more  than  a  simple  attraupe'- 
ment ;  they  will  disperse  soon,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  them." 

But  Antoinette  Imew  her  countrymen  better,  or  was  better  informed 
than  I,  for  she  persisted  in  her  opinion,  and  to  corroborate  it  she  said 
that  the  men  whom  I  had  noticed,  and  who  were  still  gesticulating 
fiercely  on  the  Ptace^  were  a  part  of  the  body  of  workmen  ^m  the 
provinces  who  had  behaved  so  violently  at  the  Luxembourg  that  morning, 
refusing  to  leave  the  capital,  whither  they  had  been  attracted  by  promise 
of  payment  if  not  of  work. 

''  A  la  bonne  heure  I"  she  exclaimed, ''  si  c'etfldent  des  vrab  ouvriers, 
m^me  des  campagnards ;  mais  la  plupart  de  ces  gens-1^  ne  conniusseot 
de  la  campagpie  que  les  prisons,  ce  sont  des  formats  liberes,  des  repris  de 
justice ;  enfin,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  canaille !" 

From  invective)  she  proceeded  to  description,  and'  gave  me  a  full  ac- 
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doae  ?  Sorriy  io  diis  poor  qnaiierof  ihe  town  we  ran  no  rUc  If  tfaoir 
olvjeoi  JBf  as  joa  aaj,  piUftge*  it  is  noi  bera  they  will  look  for  it." 

**  Cela  est  ^no,  nu^dame,''  waa  Astoinette'a  answer,  **  on  oe  Tiendra 
pas  id  dieidier  de  Fareent ;  mais,  c^Mndant,  je  ne  suis  paatra&qmlles 
attendea,  madame,  toiIa  qui  orient !" 

I  listenedy  aad  instead  of  the  hoarse  mnranirs  of  voiees  in  diseyssion 
iroee  the  lond,  angry  cries  of  men,  moved  by  a  common  impolse  to  the 
eacpression  of  some  violent  denunoiation.      "  A  has  le  ponvoir !  Ik  has  lee 

ris !"  were  the  sounds  that  reached  my  ears,  nnmistakeahle  tokens  of 
spirit  at  work  within  the  breasts  of  those  who  gave  utteranee  io 


Antoinette  was  pale,  but  her  oonrage  was  as  steady  as  I  had  alwajra 
ixmnd  her  attaohmeot  devoied« 

''By  aura  du  tapage,  oe  soir/'  she  muttered  between  h«r  hal^^dosed 
iaeih ;  '*  mais,  mettons  nous  k  Tabri,  fersaoas  les  volets,  madame,  sli 
n'y  a  pas  le  moyen  d'arertir  le  md,  du  moins  on  peut  le  resistor  ;'*  and 
sliie  immediately  set  about  rendering  the  apartment  as  secure  as  she  could 
make  it,  a  task  to  which  I  lent  my  feeble  assistance,  liie  outer  shutters 
were  accordingly  closed  and  fastened,  the  curtains  drawn,  leaving  only  so 
mneb  space  as  admitted  of  our  peeping  through ;  a  secretaire  and  some 
heavy  aorm-diairs  were  piled  before  the  front  windows,  and  the  only  light 
was  removed  to  my  bed-room  at  the  back,  which  was  also  carefully  shut 
ap« 

I  must  describe  eacaetly  what  was  the  appearanee  of  the  house  in 
whidi  I  was  living  and  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed. 

Though  the  8th  arrondissemoit  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
efesse  ouvrierey  the  external  signs  of  poverty  are  not  more  con^ncuous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevards  than  in  many  parts 
of  Pans  of  greater  repute  for  wealth  and  comfort.  Indeed  there  are 
many  houses  at  the  entrance  both  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St  Antoine 
and  the  Hue  de  la  Roquette,  which  present  as  imponog  an  appearance  as 
Buis  houses  generally  make,  being  lofty,  masnve,  imd  not  deficient  in 
architectural  pretension.  It  is  true  the  lower  part  of  the  dwdlings  coo- 
nsto  diiefly  of  shape,  and  those  designed  for  usefol  not  ornamental 
purposes-^ such  as  bakers,  grocers,  imarckands  de  vinsy  fruiterers,  oijeU 
de  quincaillerie,  tapisseriee,  meubleSy  &c.,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
cafi  or  a  large  auherge  for  market  people  and  country  visitors ; 
many  of  them  are  very  respectably  tenanted,  and  the  one  1  lived  in, 
^diioD  was  kept  by  tLpharmaeien,  held  several  families,  all  of  whom  had 
an  &ai  which  g^ve  them  a  comfortable  means  of  existence.  It  stood  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  about  six  or  seven  doors 
finm  its  junction  with  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  commanded 
a  complete  view  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  of  the  different  streets 
and  boulevards  converging  upon  it.  My  apartment,  which  was  on  ih» 
premier,  consisted  only  of  four  pi^eee,  a  small  salle  d  manger  and  salon 
looking  to  the  front,  two  bedrooms,  my  own  and  Antoinette's,  and  a 
mali  cmtine  in  which  she  arranged  the  whole  menage. 

Widi  suflh  evidences  of  disturbance  around,  increasing  as  tJie  evening 
dvew  in,  for  the  heavy  tread  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  dealenmg 
rear  of  the  multitudes,  as  they  draw  together^  showed  that  whatever 
aiglrt  be  the  complexion  of  afiairs  next  day,  they  were  hastening  now 
towards  a  crisis.    It  was  no  easy  matter  to  remain  composed,  though  I 
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strove  eaniestly  to  be  so,  and  tried  to  giye  myself  some  occupation,  bat 
in  vain,  my  needle  remained  motionless  in  my  work  as  I  listened  to  catch 
the  sounds  out  of  doors,  my  eyes  wandered  from  my  book  when  I  laid 
aside  that  mockery  of  employment.  For  a  time  I  was  alone,  Antoinette 
having  gone  below,  partly  to  procure  a  few  necessaries  in  the  erent  of 
our  being  confined  to  the  house  for  a  day  or  two,  and  partly  to  gather 
all  the  news  she  could  obtain  of  the  condition  of  Paris  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  more  peaceable  inhabitants.  She  was  not  long  away,  but 
her  faculty  for  procuring  information  was  so  great  that  I  was  scarcely 
surprised  at  the  amount  she  had  collected  during  her  brief  absence.  From 
the  marchande  de  legumes  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Popincourt  she 
had  learnt  that  a  large  attroupement  had  collected  at  the  Barrio  de 
Menilmontant,  composed  for  me  most  part  of  the  ruffian  population  of 
Belleville,  and  all,  she  added,  armed  wim  muskets  and  bayonets  ;  at  the 
Barridre  du  Tr6ne,  the  numbers  and  array  were  no  less  formidable,  and 
every  moment  added  to  their  amount.  At  all  the  open  spaces  on  the 
nortn-eastem  side  of  Paris,  as  far  as  the  Clos  St  Lazare,  she  was  told 
that  the  people  were  collecting,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  offering 
resistance  to  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  disperse  them.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  nver  came  rumours,  also,  of  serious  movements  in 
the  Faubouig  St.  Jacques,  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  and  the  Faubourfi^  St. 
Marceau.  But  Antoinette's  information  was  not  all  derived  from  hear- 
say ;  she  had  herself  witnessed  preparations  as  well  for  attack  as  defence. 
At  the  moment  she  was  crossing  the  street  to  re-enter  the  house  a  squa- 
dron of  dragoons  and  several  companies  of  the  line  had  just  entered  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  where  they  were  then  bivouacked.  This  was  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  not  an  unnecessary  one,  for  the  bands  of 
determined-looking  men  who  paraded  the  streets  were  evidently  bent  on 
bringing  matters  to  an  issue,  and  that  before  many  hours  should  pass. 
Once  returned,  and  finally,  for  the  night,  Antoinette  completed  her 

§  reparations  for  security,  by  bolting  as  well  as  locking  the  outer  door  and 
raging  agidnst  it  the  heaviest  articles  of  furniture  she  could  move. 
Though  her  own  room  was  next  to  mine,  she  would  on  no  account 
consent  to  leave  me ;  but,  while  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  dressed  as  I 
was,  seated  herself  in  SifatUeuil  by  the  bedside,  not  to  sleep  but  to  watch 
and  pray ! 

II. 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  sleep  either,  but  I  must  have  done  so,  for  the 
tumult  of  my  mind — as  when  one  dreams  uneasily — ^prefig^ed  more  tiian, 
waking,  I  should  have  imagmed.     A  confused  image  of  strife  and  blood- 
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The  teiBetue  was  stiU  btoming  on  a  small  marble  table  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  but  the/auleiit'/  was  empty.  I  rose,  and  pushing  back  the  half- 
dosed  door  of  the  salons  perceived  Antoinette,  crouching  near  one  of  the 
windows,  with  her  head  bent  forward,  as  if  eagerly  watching  some 
object  outside.  At  the  Brst  moment  of  awakening,  my  senses  were  not 
acute  enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  sounds  that 
had  disturbed  me,  but  as  I  crossed  the  room  I  could  no  longer  mistake 
them.  Now  a  carriage  was  overturned  with  a  loud  crash — then  thun- 
dered  a  heap  of  pavme-stones — then  fell  heavy  timbers — and,  to  the 
sharp  stroke  of  axe  and  mattock  were  added  the  encouraging  cries  of 
those  who  laboured  with  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  progress ;  but  Antoinette,  whose  quick  ear  had  caught 
my  approach,  turning  her  head  suddenly  and  holding  up  her  hand,  anti- 
cipated my  thought. 

*'  On  fait  des  barricades  !**  she  exclaimed,  in  that  quick  whisper  which 
people  use  in  their  first  moments  of  danger,  forgetting  that  ner  voice, 
nowever  loud,  would  have  been  completely  lost  in  the  uproar  which  reigned 
in  the  street.  'Ml  n'y  a  qu'une  heure, '  she  continued,  '*  qu*on  a  com-- 
mence,  et  voilil  que  la  chose  est  k  moitie  accomplie !  Venez,  madame, 
regardez  par  ici ! 

I  drew  close  to  the  window,  and  looked  through  the  persiennes^  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  lamp  and  torches  which  were  burning  below,  I  saw 
distinctly  enough  what  was  going  on. 

Unremitting  was  the  labour  of  these  men,  as,  with  rapid  strokes  of  axe 
and  crowbar,  they  broke  up  the  pavement,  and  with  Herculean  strength 
dragged  forward  enormous  waggons  which  served  as  a  frame  to  keep 
togeuer  the  load  of  earth  and  stones  that  was  piled  upon  them.  At  every 
ponderous  mass  that  was  hurled  upon  the  barricade,  a  shout  arose,  some- 
times of  *^  Vive  le  peuple!"  but  onener  still  of  *'  Mort  aux  tyrans!"  and 
strangest  sight  of  all,  amid  these  hostile  cries  and  the  manifest  demonstra- 
tion of  intended  resistance,  the  troops  that  were  bivouacked  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  and  whose  weapons  the  flashing  torches  every  now  and  then 
revealed,  remained  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  repose — drawn  out,  it  is  true, 
ready  for  action,  but  completely  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance,  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  the  scene.  What  their  orders  were  in  occupying- 
this  position  seemed  quite  inexplicable — for,  to  repress  the  growing 
insurrection  with  any  advantage,  they  ought  surely  not  to  have  suffered 
the  formidable  defences,  increasing  every  moment  before  their  eyes,  to 
have  been  constructed.  Their  inaction  was  evidently  considered  a  fa- 
vourable omen  by  the  barricaders,  who,  amid  their  other  cries,  tried  U> 
afiect  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  by  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  ligne !"  To  this^ 
as  well  as  to  the  less  equivocal  efforts  of  the  hhusards^  they  continued 
equally  impassive,  and  thus  the  night  wore  away,  the  people  toiling  at 
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— -but  it  k  one  itaog  to  be  knpeHed  bjenthtntiitt  to  iodifilffeiice  to -peril, 
and  another  cooDy  to  wait  £or  apprehended  danger.  In  such  caees-^ 
mine  at  least — the  fit  ebhs  and  flows  as  the  imag^iaation  is  excited  or 
snbdued.  Here  there  was  little  to  exalt  the  mind ;  a  system  of  spoliatioa 
and  ii^aitiee  sneoeeded  by  retribattve  anardiy,  aboat  to  consummate  the 
crime  ib  i^noh  it  had  almdy  deeply  dyed  itself.  On  one  side  were  the 
mneh  Taunted  '^people"  wnose  ** bsieisni*'  a  thoosand  bulletins  had 
trumpeted  to  the  world  after  the  expulsion  of  their  only  benefactor — 
on  the  other  were  *^  the  troops,"  proud  of  an  itl<4magined  lojAj  ef  ea^ 
a  few  weeks  existence,  and  forgetful  of  the  shame  that  made  their  banneis 
droop  when  they  abandoned  £beir  kinc^  and  fraternised  with  those  whh 
whom  in  a  few  hours  now  would  probably  throw  them  into  coUision .  'Hie 
pretext  on  one  part  was  "  liberty,"  on  rfie  other  "  order," — the  liberty  to 
pillage,  the  order  to  massacre !  My  sympathies  were  with  neither ;  the 
soldiers,  all  but  the  braTe  few  who  had  sealed  &eir  loyalty  with  their 
blood,  forfeited  their  honour  when  they  refused  to  fire  on  revolutionary 
Paris, — the  people  auvrierg  or  formats — call  them  whidi  you  will,  were 
now  only  bent  on  carrying  out  those  schemes  of  plunder  and  violence  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  nurtured.  But  setting  aside  sympathy  fer 
the  success  of  either  cause,  my  hope  naturally  was  that  the  people — in 
spite  of  their  show  of  resistance — would  yield  to  their  more  disciplined 
antagonists  ;  it  was  the  only  saf^uard  against  the  renewal  of  scenes  of 
horror  such  as  have  rarely  been  perpetrated  out  of  Paris. 

We  were  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  exactly  within  the 
barricade  and  exposed  to  every  missile  that  might  be  used  to  assail  it ; 
nay  more,  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  escape  from  the 
nearly  equal  peril  of  seeing  the  house  occupied  by  the  people,  as  one  of 
their  many  fortresses.  Thb  was  Antoinette's  fear  ; — she  was  old  enough 
to  remember  the  barricades  of  1830  and  had  already  been  similarly 
enclosed.  Hitherto,  the  appearance  of  the  blmuards  bad  been  that  ^ 
mere  labourers,  their  sole  weapons  the  pickaxe  and  the  bar,  but  as  the 
morning  advanced  numbers  might  be  seen  with  muskets  in  their  hands, 
the  gibime  across  thmr  Moulders,  and  swords  and  bayonets  at  their  aides  ; 
their  movements  were  rather  those  of  trained  solcUers  than  of  undisci- 
plined woricmen,  and  as  their  compact  bodies  traversed  die  street  it  was 
plain  that  their  plans  were  iiioroughly  oi^nised  and  by  experienced 
leaders. 

At  length  a  stir  took  place  beyond  the  barricades,  and  in  AeRue  St 
Antoine,  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  the  adjoining  streets  we  heard  the 
drums  of  the  National  Gruard  beating  the  GenSrale.  Long  and  loud  did 
they  beat  it  without  any  apparent  response  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
thus  summoned,  but  at  length  we  could  descry  the  dtizens  turning  out 
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,  eaUiBg  upon  those  who  now  thiddj  lined  it,  and  whose  mnskeii 
bristled  abore  it  in  formidable  array,  to  retire.  His  address  was  reeeiyed 
with  a  shout  of  ^'  &  has  le  gouv^nment!"  and  one  of  the  auvritrs — a  tall 
ferocious-looking  man,  with  a  quantity  of  blade  hair,  streaming  wiUljf 
from  beneath  a  red  handken^aM  knotted  roand  his  head,  and  whose  name 
I  afterwavdaleamt  was  Pasquin,  levelled  his  musket,  and  fired.  It  was  the 
fist  shot  of  the  new  revolution  and,  typical  of  the  blood  that-was  to  flow, 
was  fiaitally  aimed.  The  officer,  a  young  man  of  gallant  bearing,  receired 
ih»  ball  in  his  breast — ^he  waved  his  sword,  staggered,  and  £ell,  I  believe, 
mortally  wounded.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  long  pending  storm  to 
burst.  A  volley  of  musketry  firom  the  troops  rattled  against  the  barri- 
cade, whether  eflectually  or  not  I  could  not  tell,  £or  I  instinctively  with- 
drew £rom  the  window  and  threw  myself  into  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  Antoinette  was  endowed  with  stronger  nerves,  and  vratched 
the  progress  of  the  fight. 

"  Ah  !  mon  Dieu,  madame  V*  she  exclaimed,  "  yoilk  qui  ripostent — ak 
c^eet  un  feu  meurtrier^ — ykAk  qui  tombent,  un  deux,  trob,  je  ne  sais  com* 
bien !  mais  voyez  done  les  rouget  qui  hurlent  courmes  des  loups — 9a,  9a 
— attrape — oelui-Ui  est  tue  k  coup  sur^— encore  une  decharge-— mon  Diea! 
on  a  beau  fiEure  siffler  les  balles,  chacune  porte  la  mort  I" 

With  such  disjointed  exclamations,  but  fasdnated  by  the  terror  of 
the  scene,  Antoinette  poured  forth  a  running  commentary  on  the  combat. 
The  first  attack  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  insurgents  were  not 
yet  in  sufficient  force,  nor  so  thoroughly  roused  as  they  afterwards  became, 
and  the  troops  they  had  to  contend  with  were  furious  at  the  losses  they 
had  sustiuned.  The  word  vras  given  to  carry  the  barricades  (which 
formed  neariy  a  straight  line  across  both  streets),  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  a  desperate  charge  followed,  and  the  soldiers,  veterans  of 
Anica,  rushed  forward,  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  spite  of  the  missiles 
hurled  upon  them  firom  the  roofs  and  upper  windows,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  disputed  rampart.  The  insurgents  fled,  but 
only  to  rally  behind  a  second  barricade  at  the  intersection  of  the  Rue 
Louis  Philippe  with  the  Bue  de  la  Roquette,  and  firom  thence  as  well  as 
finom  the  windows  of  the  street,  a  dropping  fire  was  maintained,  which 
iM  eyery  now  and  then  with  murderous  efiect  Still  the  troops  not 
only  kept  their  position,  but  eventually  drove  the  bUmsards  from  their 
second  stronghud,  and  for  some  hours  it  seemed  to  us,  who  judged  only 
by  the  comparative  stillness,  that  the  insurrection  in  this  quarter  had  been 
got  under.  Fervently,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  thanked  God  f<Mr 
being  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  further  bloodshed,  but  my  expecta- 
tions, alas!  were  premature.  What  had  occurred  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  scenes  more  terriUe  than  the  most  heated  imagination 
could  have  pictured. 

With  little  appetite  to  eat,  but  with  a  burning  thirst  upon  me,  I 
yielded  to  Antoinette's  desire^o  take  some  refireshment,  for  when  the 
firinor  ceased,  her  first  care  was  to  busy  herself  with  the  preparation  of 
the  daily /M»/a^.  I  believe  that  I  thought  less  of  the  vast  disruption 
which  the  existenoe  of  the  barricades  su^^pested  than  (^  the  sins^e  death 
I  had  witnessed,  but  it  was  no  doubt  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
death  took  place,  and  its  resemUanoe  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tragedy 
I  had  mourned  over  since  February  was  re-enacted,  which  obtained  so 
stnmg  a  hold  upon  my  imaginatioDi  to  the  axdusum  of  the  general  care. 
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Antoinette  was  as  full  of  comfortable  words  as  of  kind  attentions,  and 
did  her  utmost  to  soothe  the  anxiety  to  which  I  was  a  prey,  though  I  could 
not  avoid  seeins^  that  she  herself  was  ill  at  ease,  for  her  eyes  wandered 
constantly  in  we  direction  of  the  street,  and  as  she  talked  she  still  lis- 
tened, sometimes  involuntarily  suspending  her  conversation  to  catch  any 
distant  sound. 

Four  or  five  hours  might  have  been  passed  in  this  state  of  suspense 
— 'it  was  difficult  to  take  a  correct  note  of  time — when  suddenly  loud 
shouts  again  rent  the  air,  and  several  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession; 
then  came  a  deep  volley,  which  was  answered  by  a  sharp,  running  fire. 
My  first  fear  was  over,  and  whatever  came  now  I  resolved  to  bear  with- 
out shrinking.     I  rushed  with  Antoinette  to  the  window,  and  the  first 
sight  that  greeted  us  was  the  flying  soldiery  pursued  by  a  multitude  of 
blousards.    The  latter,  collecting  in  thousands  along  the  exterior  Boule* 
yard,  had  stormed  the  inner  barricades,  and  were  now  driving  the  troop» 
out  of  the  Faubourg,  who  fled,  indeed,  but  fought  as  they  fled,  loading 
tiieir  muskets  as  they  retreated,  and  turning  round  to  fire  as  fast  as  th^ 
loaded.     But  it  was  not  only  an  enemy  behind  them  that  they  had  to 
deal  with,  the  windows  of  nearly  every  house  were  lined  with  marksmen, 
who  picked  off  every  man  who  made  a  stand,  while  women  and  children- 
and  those  who  were  without  fire-arms,  threw  stones  and  heavy  pieces  of 
furniture  on  the  heads  of  the  retreating  foe.     On  rushed  the  multitude,, 
and  such  was  the  fiiry  of  the  attack  that  the  troops — few  enough  those 
who  reached  it — were  driven  pell  mell  over  the  outer  barricades,  and  Uie- 
Faubourg  was  once  more  in  possession  of  the  insurgents.     Their  first 
care  was  to  repair  the  breaches  made  in  their  defences,  and  conspicuous 
amongst  those  who  urged  them  on  and  set  the  example  by  personal  toil, 
was  the  gigantic  ouvrier  Pasquin  ;  his  hoarse  voice  rose  loudest  above 
the  roaring  crew,  his  sinewy  arms  rolled  the  heaviest  masses  on  the  barri- 
cade.    In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  those  who  directed  the- 
movements  of  the  insurgents,  though  themselves  wearing  the  blouse, 
might  readily  be  descried.     I  had  imagined  that,  at  the  worst,  this  was 
a  conflict  of  classes,  that  the  needy  workmen  and  the  desperate  of  the 
lower  orders  were  alone  arrayed  against  •  the  military  and  the  National 
Guard,  but  I  was  speedily  undeceived.     Flitting  to  and  fro  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  at  one  moment  directing  how  best  to  strengthen 
the  barricade,  at  another  stationing  marksmen  at  the  most  convenient 
angles,  were  men  whose  interest  in  the  insurrection  was  not  that  of  the 
masses — at  least,  their  avowed  object — the  cause  of  want  and  misery* 
Amongst  these  I  distinctly  recognised  the  features  of  one  in  whose 
identity  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  he  was  an  officer  in  the  same  regi- 
ment in  which  my  husband  had  served,  and  I  had  often  met  him  ia 
society.     His  name  was  Constantin,  and  he  held,  when  I  knew  him,  the 
rank  of  captain,  but  I  had  afiterwards  learnt  that  he  had  conformed  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,   had  received  promotion,  and   obtained   an 
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The  appeannoe  of  the  barricade  was  now  greatly  altered  ;  it  reached 
higher  than  the  entresol  windows  of  the  lofty  houses  at  the  comer  of  the 
street ;  it  was  everywhere  strengthened  by  large  beams  and  fragments 
of  stone  £rom  unfinished  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  planks,  shutters, 
heary  cart-wheels,  iron-railings,  and  loads  of  rubbish,  and  above  all  these 
waved  an  enormous  flag,  on  which  was  written  in  large  letters  the  words 
^«  Du  Pain  ou  la  Mort."  On  the  outside  of  the  barricades,  in  a  spirit  of 
mockery  which  the  impending  horror  of  the  situation  could  not  repress, 
was  affixed  a  board,  similar  to  that  which  indicates  when  a  Paris  omnibus 
has  got  its  complement  of  passengers,  and  was  inscribed  '^  Complet/' 
It  was  well  for  the  holders  of  these  barricades  that  their  preparations 
'Were  so  pron^tly  and  effectually  made,  for  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard  and  a  strong  body  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  along  the  boulevard  St.  Antoine,  renewed  the  attack, 
snd  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  insurgents, 
mBny  of  whom  were  so  eager  for  the  fray  that  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  their  leaders,  they  spumed  the  shelter  of  the  barricade,  and  advanced 
•eome  distance  in  front  of  it,  fighting  with  a  reckless  courage  which,  had 
iheir  cause  been  holy,  would  have  extorted  admiration  even  from  women. 
Th^  opponents,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  were  yet  willing  to  spare, 
<and  while  they  called  on  the  insurgents  to  surrender,  fired  over  their  heads 
beyond  the  barricade,  a  proceeding  which,  while  it  saved  their  lives  for 
the  moment,  was  fiital  in  some  instances  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses  in 
the  Faubourg,  who  were  imprudent  enough  to  appear  at  the  windows. 
Both.  Antoinette  and  myself  nad  more  than  one  narrow  escape,  for  seve- 
ral balls  pierced  through  the  shutters  of  our  salon^  and  one  passing  close 
to  my  head  shattered  B,pendule  on  the  chimney-piece. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  the  attack  the  barricade  remained 
impregnable ;  three  times  the  Garde  Mobile  advanced  to  storm  it  and 
three  times  they  were  driven  back,  beneath  a  shower  of  balls  against 
whose  deadly  aim  nothing  could  stand.  Brave  as  the  young  men  were 
who  chiefly  composed  this  adventurous  corps,  they  finally  fell  back  on  the 
main  body  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  firing  then  slackened  on 
both  sides.  The  pause  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  insurgents  to  pro- 
care  food  and  sustain  themselves  to  meet  what  was  yet  to  come.  Then, 
for  die  first  time,  we  saw  the  women  in  the  open  streets,  with  loaves  of 
bread  and  canteens  of  wine,  ministeriog  to  the  wants  of  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  Well  for  them  if  their  enthusiasm  had  stopped  here,  but 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  all  that  was  womanly  in  their  nature  was 
to  be  smik  in  the  wildest  ferocity.  Great  God,  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  it  1 

III. 

Fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the  day,  I  had  thrown  myself  on 
a  sofa,  and  for  some  time  we  were  both  silent.  I  endeavoured,  as  well 
Bs  I  could,  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  shape  them  into  some  practical 
form  to  guide  me  out  of  the  present  or  future  danger  ;  but,  do  what  I 
would,  they  perpetually  traversed  the  same  ground*  The  barricade  was 
constantly  before  my  eyes  with  the  blood  which  had  already  flowed  on 
it ;  I  still  saw  the  same  fierce  countenances,  blackened  with  smoke  and 
powder,  smeared  with  gore,  and  distorted  by  the  wildest  pasaon.     To 
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realiM  ibis  yirion  it  was  onlj  neeessary  for  me  to  move  a  few  staps  for- 
ward, but  I  had  no  need  of  the  actual  soene— it  was  impoanUe  £or  me  to 
dittt  it  out. 

There  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  lull  in  the  storm.  It  was  broken  by 
the  trampling  of  horses^  feet,  and  the  rattle  of  many  wheels.  Antcnnette 
was  instantly  at  her  post,  and  agun  she  looked  back  anxiously.  When 
abe  turned  her  face,  I  saw  by  her  white  lips  and  dilated  eyeballs  that 
some  new  element  had  been  added  to  the  terror  of  the  situation. 

*^  C'est  du  canon  qu*on  a  apport^,"  she  said,  ^^  on  Ta  nous  mitraiUer  I 
Dieu  seul  pourndt  nous  sauver !" 

**  Amen  !"  I  answered,  "  to  God  we  commit  ourselves !" 

We  both  fell  on  our  knees  and  prayed — the  Catholic  and  Proteataat 
dde  by  side — how  yain  at  that  moment  seemed  a  difference  of  creed ', 
each  felt  that  the  worship  of  the  other  was  sincere. 

I  know  not  what  then  was  passing  outside,  but  all  was  quieter  l^aa 
it  had  been  for  hours.  Perhaps  they,  too,  were  hushed  in  d^  same  feariui 
expectation  as  ourselves. 

We  rose  from  the  ground,  and  not  daring  again  to  approach  the 
window,  withdrew  to  that  comer  of  the  apartment  whidi  i^peared  to 
offer  the  best  chance  of  security.  The  suspense  was  awful,  yet  though 
I  dreaded  the  moment  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  it,  I  longed  for  its 
anrivaL     It  was  something  to  believe  that  the  worst  hiul  happened. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  crash  and  a  roar — the  cannonade  bad  begun; 
we  heard  the  heavy  shot  smash  the  exposed  timbers,  and  saw  the  scattered 
earth  fly  like  a  cbud  past  the  half-<»»aied  shutters.  It  was  foUowed  by 
a  furious  fusillade,  and  without  looking  out  we  could  by  this  time  distin- 
guish the  several  antagonists  by  the  nature  of  their  fire ;  that  of  the 
National  Guards  was  delivered  in  regular  intervals — the  sharp  cradc  oi 
the  insurgents*  muskets  was  incessant,  and  with  every  shot  from  the  latter 
there  rose  a  cry  mingling  death  with  vengeance. 

At  length,  finding  that  we  oontinu^  unharmed,  notwidistanding 
the  fearful  din  that  mled  the  air,  curiosih^  prevailed  over  fear,  and  we 
cautiously  stole  to  such  a  position  as  enablea  us  to  get  a  glimpse  oi  what 
was  going  on  without  any  great  exposure,  for  the  house  being  oblique  t^ 
the  nre  of  the  artillery,  me  balls  that  failed  to  lodge  in  the  bamcade^ 
aw^t  down  the  street  and  n>ent  themsdves  out  of  sight. 

It  was  a  grand  but  terrible  spectacle.  The  tumult  of  the  berrioade 
was  at  our  feet,  and  before  us  was  a  host  of  gHttermg  bayonets  and 
deadly  tubes,  now  red  with  angry  flashes  c^  fire,  then  vrreathed  in  donds 
of  son  white  smok^  while  destruction  and  death  sped  forth  on  iron  wings. 
As  the  valour  drifted  away,  I  could  see  conspicuously  above  the  ixoopa 
a  knot  of  civilians  and  staff-officers  on  horseback,  who  were  near  enough 
to  be  easily  recognised  by  those  acquainted  with  their  persons.     AU  were 
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deoeniled  btm.  Tliis  group  was  iihe  aim  of  many  an  insmrgent's  musket, 
Wt  the  balls  flew  harmlessly  round  the  head  of  tne  general,  though  they 
attained  thdr  object  elsewhere. 

*<  Sang  de  Dieu  I  je  Tai  touche  !"  shouted  a  sun-burnt,  bare«armed 
ouvrieTy  dropping  the  muzzle  of  his  smoking  weapon. 

I  glanced  anxiously  at  the  group,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  was 
some  movement,  but  my  fear  was  removed  at  the  next  breath  of  the 
speaker. 

'*  Diable  !  ce  n'est  qu'un  —  cheval,  pas  mdme  le  sien." 

We  heard  afterwards  that  it  was  the  horse  of  Pierre  Napoleon  that 
had  been  shot. 

I  then  saw  General  Cavaignac  raise  his  arm— -the  bugles  sounded  to 
cease  firing — and  an  officer,  bearing  a  white  flag,  rode  up  to  the  barri- 
cades. His  mission  was  respected ;  not  a  musket  was  levelled  at  him, 
though  every  man  held  his  weapon  in  readiness;  he  rose  in  his  stirrups, 
and,  in  a  loud  voice,  announced  to  the  insurgents,  that  the  general, 
anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  would  willingly  overlook  the  past 
provided  they  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  admit  of  the  removal 
of  the  barricades.  Two  hours  were  given  them  to  consider  this  proposi- 
tion, and,  to  aid  them  in  their  decision,  the  officer  threw  a  neap  of 
printed  proclamations  over  the  barncade,  and,  turning  his  horse's  head, 
rode  quieUy  back  to  the  sta£^  General  Cavaignac  remained  for  a  short 
time  longer  on  the  spot,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  final  orders, 
md  then  the  cortege  which  he  headed  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille. 

There  seemed  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  to 
accept  tiie  pro£Fered  terms :  they  had  not  yet  eiqierienoed  all  that  the 
regolarly  armed  force  were  able  to  inflict — they  were  confident  in  their 
numbers — every  hour  their  strength  increased — and  the  fiercer  the  strife, 
the  fiercer  grew  their  passions. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  owing  to  lack  <^  ammunition,  or  from 
what  cause  it  arose,  but  though  the  barricades  were  again  manned  for 
resistance,  and  the  skirmishing  was  partially  renewed,  the  fire  of  the  artil* 
lery  was  not  resumed  that  evening.  Perhaps  it  was  the  wish  to  spare 
the  Faubourg;  perhaps  the  troops  only  waited  for  daylight  to  commence 
more  formidable  operations.  Tne  last  conjecture  seemed  the  most  pro- 
bable, for  the  insurgents  acted  as  if  it  were  a  certainty,  never  for  an 
instant  relaxing  their  vigilance  or  ceasing  firom  their  preparations.  What 
the  disposition  of  every  individual  in  the  Faubourg  mi^ht  have  been  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  but  personal  safety  demanded  that  none  should 
refuse  to  lend  assistance  to  tne  insurrection  of  whom  it  was  asked.  Thus 
the  pharmadeny  who  occcqpied  the  lower  part  of  our  house — a  man  of 
the  quietest  habits  of  life — was  laid  under  every  possible  kind  of  contri- 
bution. His  stores  were  ransacked  for  lint  and  salve — himself  and  his 
aanstants  were  compellisd  to  manufacture  gunpowder,  and  not  only  was 
every  healing  object  appropriotec^  but  the  vitriol  and  arsenic  which 
formed  part  ^  his  stock  were  seized.  This,  Antoinette,  who  had  again 
been  below,  returned  to  tell  me,  not  ignorant  of  the  purposes  to  which 
tiiey  were  applied  for,  she  had  heard  the  women  in  the  street  openly  declare 
their  intentions  of  mutilating  and  poisoning  aJl  who  fell  alive  into  their 


We  passed  another  dreadftd  xnght — worse  than  the  last— for  not  only 
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were  the  horrora  of  the  day  fresh  in  oar  recollections,  but  there  was  eveiy 
expectation,  from  the  determination  of  the  barricaders,  that  the  worst  was 
about  to  befal  us ;  and,  although  the  actual  conflict  had  ceased,  the  pre- 
paration for  its  renewal  by  the  troops '  were  most  active/  Till  midnight, 
we  heard  them  beating  the  generaie,  and  up  to  that  hour  the  rapd 
movement  of  artillery  and  cavalry  along  the  Doulevards  was  constant. 
I  had  no  hope  of  leaving  the  Faubourg  alive,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  watchfulness  I  employed  in  writing  down  what  I  believed 
might  prove  my  latest  thoughts,  though  there  appeared  little  chance  of 
their  ever  being  read.  Few,  however,  ■  willingly  "  die  and  make  no 
sign. 

The  dawn  had  scarcely  broken  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  we 
were  again  startled  from  our  state  of  uncertain  repose  by  the  sound  of 
cannon  extending  norUiward  along  the  Boulevards,  and  southward  to  the 
very  heart  of  Paris,  and  stretching,  as  we  learnt,  from  the  Clos  St. 
Lazare  to  the  extremity  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  But  distant  sounds 
were  not  alone  to  be  our  share  of  the  events  of  the  day,  for  while  we  were 
speculating  as  to  the  extent  and  object,  of  the  cannonade,  gathering  only 
scanty  intelligence  from  the  broken  conversation  of  the  insurgents,  it  was 
directed  full  upon  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  blousards  had 
worked  indefatigably  during  the  night ;  the  breaches  in  the  barricades 
had  been  repaired,  and  rather  fresh  materials  had  been  added  to  them, 
increasing  their  size ;  every  description  of  offensive  weapon  was  at  hand, 
and  even  artillery  had  been  manufiftctured  out  of  hollow  iron  pillars,  des- 
tined for  other  purposes  ;  and  these  rude  guns  (which  were  loaded  with 
Bails,  stones,  copper,  and  zinc  balls,  in  de£Eiult  of  lead)  were  planted 
firmly  on  the  barricades,  and  served  by  men  who  knew  how  to  turn  muh 
imperfect  weapons  to  account  But  their  main  defence  was  the  fire  of 
their  musketry,  which  was  poured  from  every  point  of  the  Faubourg  that 
bore  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  I  cannot  attempt  to  offer  a  contiBu- 
ous  narrative  of  what  befel  throughout  this  terrible  day ;  my  memory 
dwells  only  on  isolated  points,  all  tragedies  of  the  direst  kind,  and  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  frightful  rapimty. 

Nine  o'clock,  a.m. 
An  attempt  to  storm  the  barricade  has  just  been  made  by  a  strong  body 
•ef  Gardes  Mobiles  ;  nothing  could  equal  the  fury  of  the  attack,  but  the 
unyielding  nature  of  the  defence  which,  repeatedly,  was  itself  converted 
into  an  attack,  the  insurgents  rushing  to  the  front  of  the  barricade  and 
fighting  there  vrith  desperate  determinadon.  I  have  just  seen  a  woman 
lolled  who  was  foremost  amongst  the  latter.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  flag, 
in  the  other  a  horse-pistol,  in  a  belt  at  her  waist  was  dirust  a  long  knife, 
her  hands  covered  with  blood.  Screaming  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  her 
voice,  she  caUed  on  her  companions  to  follow,  and  made  towards  a  party 
-of  Gardes  Mobiles,  who,  at  ner  i^proach,  threw  up  the  muzzles  of  thdr 
guns  and  called  upon  her  to  retire.     For  answer  she  discharged  her  pistol. 
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and  seen  on  any  other  occasion  I  nught  have  thought  her  handsome,  but 
in  the  fight  all  trace  of  beauty  and  womanhood  were  loet.  Her  deaths 
inflicted  justly,  was  cruelly  revenged.  Three  of  the  Garde  Mobile  were 
taken  prisoners  and  dragged  over  the  bairioade. 

"Ih  ont  tue  une  femme,"  shouted  the  savage  Pasquin,  ^*  demembrons 
le«r' 

^  Yes,  yes  !'*  cried  a  hundred  voices,  ''qu'ilsrevienent  sans  pieds,  tirer/ 
sUs  veulent,  sans  mains !" 

This  barbaroas  resolve  was  as  promptly  executed  as  uttered.  The  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  dashed  on  the  gpround  and — fascinated  to  the 
spot,  incapable  of  averting  my  face  from  the  bloody  deed — I  saw  their 
hands  and  feet  chopped  off,  women  as  well  as  men  assisting  in  the  muti* 
lation !  One  woman,  a  devil,  surely,  if  ever  the  fiend  came  incarnate  ow 
earth,  armed  with  a  long  knife,  stdked  amcmgst  a  group  of  wounded 
priaoners,  and  kneeling  on  their  bodies,  as  they  lay  helpless  and  unresist- 
mg,  deliberately  cut  their  throats.  I  am  wrong,  not  all  were  unresistmgj 
Bar  once  as  she  bent  over  a  fallen  soldier,  I  hea^  her  utter  a  cry  of  pain, 
and  the  blood  streamed  from  her  right  hand  on  which  the  dying  man 
had  fastened  his  teeth  ;  the  knife  gleamed  immediately  in  her  left  hand, 
and  her  victim  was  a  corpse.  Antoinette  whispered  in  my  ear  that  she 
knew  this  woman ;  she  was  one  of  the  dames  de  la  Halle,  named  Jj» 
Blanc 

Ten  o'clock. 

Retribution  for  these  crimes  had  not  yet  fcdlen  on  their  perpetrators — 
the  barricade,  twice  nearly  taken,  has  again  been  rescued,  and  the  troops 
are  driven  back  with  great  loss.  When  the  charge  was  made  a  general 
officer  was  at  theur  head  on  horseback,  waving  his  feathered  hat.  A  ball 
stmck  him  on  the  foot>  he  reeled  in  his  sad^e  but  did  not  fall,  and  was 
borne  to  the  rear.  The  shouting  of  the  blousards  proclaims  that  this, 
officer  was  General  Duvivier. 

Three  o'clock. 

Another  bloody  scene  of  this  fatal  tragedy  has  been  enacted,  and  a 
holy  and  innocent  victim  has  fallen. 

There  was  an  intermission  of  the  fight  afiter  the  repulse  of  the* 
troops  under  General  Duvivier.  I  was  again  at  the  window  and  ob- 
served an  unusual  movement  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  from  which  the 
troops  had  retired,  and  the  space  was  occupied  only  by  straggling  parties. 
Suddenly  a  procession  of  Hve  or  six  persons  appeared.  It  was  headed 
by  a  man  wearing  a  cap  and  blouse,  who  carried  a  flagstaff,  to  which  was 
attached  the  branch  of  a  tree.  He  was  followed  by  three  ecclesiastics, 
the  foremost  of  whom,  who  walked  alone,  I  could  perceive  to  be  of  high 
rank,  for  mj  eye  rested  on  a  gold  cross  which  hung  by  a  blue  ribband  on 
Us  breast.  One  or  two  other  persons  in  plun  clothes  completed  the 
IHTOcession,  which  drew  near  the  barricade.  Some  confusion  took  place 
there,  but  I  heard  the  man  who  bore  the  flagstaff  announce  to  the  people 
the  arrival  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was,  with  his  guide^ 
admitted  within  the  barricade,  but  the  priests  (his  vicars),  and  his  servant 
who  accompanied  him,  were  shut  out.  The  archbishop,  venerable  less 
from  age  than  from  the  calm  expression  which  his  features  wore  on  this 
mission  of  peace,  advanced  slowly,  the  broken  state  of  the  pavement 
obstmcting  nis  progress.  He  extended  his  hands,  and  I  could  hear  him 
81^,  *'  Mes  amis !  mes  amis !"  but  the  tumult  was  so  great  that  none  but 
those  who  were  close  by  could  catch  his  words.     His  giude  conducted  him 
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tixmg  the  sfcreet,  the  ardlbishop  Yainlj  endesivoiiriiig^  to  nak^  famudf 
heara.  He  paosed  for  a  moment  &ectiy^  opposite  our  wiiMlow%  aad 
perceiving  an  <^n  space  where  the  parement  had  not  jet  been  broken  up, 
moved  towards  it,  but  he  had*advanced  only  a  few  paces  when  I  observed 
him  stagger  and  &11  into  the  arms  of  the  guide  who  called  out  loudly 
**  Monseififneur  est  bless6  !'*  This  shot  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscrinn* 
Date  fusillade,  but  several  of  the  insurgents,  who  seemed  horror-stricken 
at  the  act,  thr^w  down  their  muskets  and  assisted-in  conveying  the  ardi- 
bishop  into  the  pharmaciens  shop  below. 

The  barriers,  which  in  the  first  instance  were  placed  at  the  outer  door 
of  my  apartment,  had  long  been  removed,  partly  because  any  obstructiaa 
would  only  have  irritated  those  who  wanted  admittance  without  preveaii- 
ing  it,  and  partly  because  of  our  mutual  desire  to  know  what  was  going 
on  outside.  The  shock  I  felt  at  seeing  the  poor  archbishop  fidl,  removed 
«very  lingering  fear  of  exposure,  and  with  Antoinette  I  ran  down  stsks 
to  render  what  assistance  we  could  to  the  wounded  prelate. 

We  found  him  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  shop,  surrounded  by  blomsardSy 
all  of  whom  were  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  deed.  One  man,  whose 
gestures  were  most  vehement,  actually  shed  tears,  and  bitterly  lamented 
not  having  killed  the  '^  sceleraf'  who  fired  the  murderous  shot. 

/<  Je  Faurais  tu6  snr  le  lieu  si  Ton  ne  m'avait  pas  emp^ch^^  was  has 
firequent  exclamation. 

The  pharmacien,  who  had  no  surgical  skill,  suggested  that  the 
archbishop  should  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the  hospital  of  the  Qinnse 
Yingt,  in  the  Rue  de  Charenton,  close  by.  I  urged  that  he  should  be 
placed  on  a  mattress,  and  offered  the  one  off  my  own  bed.  The  insur- 
gents, whose  attention  was  caught  by  my  accent  and  appearance,  looked 
at  me  with  an  air  of  surprise,  not,  however,  unmixed  with  respect.  The 
mattress  was  brought,  as  well  as  a  sheet  and  pillow,  and  with  my  own 
hands  I  smoothed  the  archbishop's  litter.  He  did  not  speak,  but  as 
he  was  lifted  on  it  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  was  borne  away  to  the 
hospitaL  An  hour  ago,  the  curate  of  St.  Antoine  came  to  the  house  and 
told  us  the  wound  of  the  archbishop  was  so  dangerous  that  it  was  feared 
he  could  hardly  survive  the  night. 

Peace  to  his  soul,  if  it  be  Heaven's  will  to  take  him! 

Five  o'clock. 
We  have  just  learnt  why  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Pboe 
de  la  Bastille.  It  appears  that  a  sudden  demand  was  made  for  r^- 
forcements  in  an  attack  on  the  Pont  St.  Michel  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Severin  which,  we  hear,  have  been  carried.  I'he  insurgents  are  swarming' 
in  the  Place  St.  Antoine  and  along  the  Boulevards  ;  the  barricade  13 
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tTicftdaii  and  agtiA  the  troops  oeoup j  tlie  wide  open  spaee  in  boot  of 
Aem.  In  the  imdet  of  their  newl^  oiganifled  batteries  nses  the  Colwmi 
of  Jdy  with  its  in^iical  inscriptions.  One  of  them,  as  I  remember, 
deelares  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  glovv  of  the  French  citiiens  who 
armed  themselves  and  fought  in  delSmce  ot  public  liberty  on  the  memo- 
rable days  of  July,  1830 ;  another  says,  that  on  that  occasion  '<  all  was 
done  according  to  law."  What  inscription  will  the  yictots  (let  who  will 
eenyicr)  plaoe  now  on  this  or  any  olher  column  ?  Where  is  the  glory 
to  be  oommemoittted-- on  which  side  the  kw  ?  The  ffenius  oi  Liberty 
steads  en  a  golden  orb  surrounding  the  oohunn ;  she  h^ds  in  one  hand  a 
tevdi^  in  the  other  abrokoi  chain — fit  emblems  of  the  deeds  to  be  wrought 
by  the  enCants  de  Paris  of  June !  On  the  flags  which  are  now  bemg 
nieed  I  read  the  words  ^^  Pillage  et  Incendie,"  and  the  men  who  beu*  these 
banaers  have  mdeed  broken  their  chains  ; — an  hour  ago  they  were  most  oi 
them  conyicted  felons  in  la  Roquette,  the  gates  of  which  have  finally  been 
forced  to  gain  their  reinforcement.  Savage  and  hideous,  they  appear 
proper  mates  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  wtNrst  hoROfS  of  yesterday. 
•  ♦••«* 

Ten  o'clock,  a.  v. 

Every  preparation  has,  I  am  told,  been  made  for  another  desperate 
attack.  I  hear  that  General  Lamoriciere^  one  of  the  heroes  of  die  African 
army,  now  commands  the  troops  in  this  quarter.  He  is  supported  by 
General  N^grier.  It  is  plain  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  No  less  eviaent  is  it  to  me  that  the  insurgents  will  fi^t  to 
the  last ;  their  confidence  seems  unbounded. 

One  oVlock. 

Tlie  cannonade  has  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  but  the  defence 
is  as  6erce  as  ever.  I  can  write  now  without  starting  or  taking  my  pen 
fix>m  the  paper,  not  because  I  am  comparatively  in  a  safer  position,  but 
from  being  mured  to  the  thunder.  Why  I  am  safer  is  in  consequence  of 
being  confined  to  my  bedroom,  which  is  protected  in  the  rear  by  a  heavy 
Uock  of  buildings  ;  the  front  rooms  are  filled  with  blousardSf  who  crowd 
to  every  window  in  the  house  from  whence  a  shot  can  be  made  to  bear 
upon  the  place.  I  was  terrified  when  first  they  made  their  entry,  expect- 
ing that  my  time  was  come.  Antoinette's  cry  was,  "  On  va  nous  egorgerf* 
We  were  wrong ;  bloody  as  were  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  insurgents, 
th^  looked  upon  all  within  the  barricades  as  their  allies  ; — amongst  them 
two  or  diree  remembered  the  scene  of  the  day  before  when  t£e  arch- 
bishop's litter  was  made. 

*^  N'ayez  pas  peur,  madame,''  sud  one,  even  at  that  moment  raising 
lus  cap  with  an  air  of  politeness,  "  n'ayez  pas  peur.  Ceux  qui  ont  secoure 
les  blesses  ont  acquis  le  droit  de  surete.  Entrez  dans  votre  chambre, 
madame—elle  sera  respectee." 

The  filing  has  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  men  who  had  made  a  fortress 
of  my  rooms  are  rushing  down  stairs  into  the  street. 

Two  o'clock. 
I  have  just  witnessed  a  most  singular  scene.  It  i^^pears  that  the 
reason  why  the  firing  ceased  was  in  consequence  of  a  message  sent  by 
General  Lamorici^re.  An  officer  rode  up  to  the  barricade  with  a  flag  of 
trace,  and  amidst  the  general  confusion  made  himself  heard  to  the  effect, 
as  was  believed,  that  the  general  was  desirous  of  coming  to  terms  with 
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the  insurgents.  Their  leaders,  Constantin — two  oi  his  nephews,  wh<y 
have  made  themselves  conspicoocis  in  the  insorrection, — Pasquin, — ^the 
woman  Lehlanc, — Robert,  an  ouvrieVy  who  was  prominent  in  mutilating 
the  captive  Gardes  Mobiles^  and  some  others,  formed  a  kind  of  mifitar]r 
council  directly  beneath  my  windows,  from  whence  I  heard  perfectly  all 
that  was  said. 

Pasquin  spoke  first : — 

<<Mes  amis— on  n'en  veut  plus,  k  ce  qu*il  parait,  de  nos  balks. 
C*tte  ann6e  1^  est  bi'n  saccagee — qu'est-ce  que  nous  en  ferons — ^hein  ? 
Ecoutez  !  Moi,  je  propose  que  ces  g  ueux  de  cribUs  nous  patent  une 
grosse  somme  pour  que  leurs  gorges  ne  soient  pas  coupees.  Qu'  en  dites- 
vous — he,  Robert  ?" 

''  Convenu,  mon  vieux,*'  replied  the  roan  addressed,  wiping  his  brow 
with  his  hug^  hand,  and  leaving  a  long  streak  of  blood  behind — *^  con* 
venu  ; — combien  nous  en  faut-ii  ?" 

"  Vingt  millions !"  cried  one  bUmsard, 

•*  Vingt-cinq,"  shouted  another. 

^'Trente  millions,*'  exclaimed  a  third,  and  several  voices  echoed 
"  trente  millions !" 

"  Eh  hi  n,'*  said  Pasquin, — "  d'raandons  trente  millions  T 

**  En  or,"  suggested  Robert. 

"  En  or,"  returned  the  other  gravely  ;  "  et  puis " 

Here  the  woman  Leblanc  broke  in : 

"  Je  d  mande  la  t^te  d'Cavaignac." 

^^  Bon  !*'  cried  a  fellow,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun^ 
and  leaning  his  head  against  his  dripping  bayonet;  "bon, — mais  pas 
assez  ;  faut  avoir  les  t^tes  de  tons  gredins  de  generaux ;  que  L'mor'ci^re 
envoie  la  sienne !" 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  this  jocose  proposition. 

*^  II  faut  nous  envoyer  Barb^s,  et  tons  les  prisonmers  de  Vincennes,** 
sidd  the  man,  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  Commandant  Constantin. 

'^  Et  que  TAssemblee  soit  dissoute,"  added  one  of  his  nephews. 

*^  A  has  FAssembl^o !"  was  the  general  cry,  at  this  proposal. 

"  Et  puis  que  les  troupes  quittent  Paib,"  s^d  Constantin's  other 
nephew. 

"  Ajoutez  mes  amis,'*  said  Pasquin  ;  "  deux  heures  de  pillage  non-inter- 
rompues." 

"  Et  apres  qu'ou  brule  les  palab,  vik  qu'ignia  pus  d*rois,  ni  d*autr' 
palaisiens !"  exclaimed  a  man,  whose  jargon  was  nearly  unintelligible. 

"  Et  la  Garde  Mobile  rarott^e,  pieds  et  mains  li6s !'  screamed  the 
woman  Leblanc,  brandishmg  her  knife  ;  *^  afin  que  nous  en  finissons 
avec  !*' 

The  whole  of  these  propositions,  brutal  and  extravagant  as  they  were, 
received  universal  assent,  and  were  communicated  to  the  officer  who 
brought  the  flag  of  truce.     Perceiving  how  completely  his  mission  had 
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'*  Qu'on  nous  amnistie !" 

"  It  is  useless  to  hope  it,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but  I  will  deliver  your 
message. 

The  prescribed  half  hour  has  elapsed,  and  no  answer  has  been  returned. 

*  *  «  #  * 

What  follows  has  been  written  since  all  is  over. 

About  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  General  Lamorici^re  began 
to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  A  part  of  his  plan  was  to  expose  the 
double  entrance  into  the  Faubourg,  by  battering  down  the  whole  of  the 
houses  that  formed  the  angles  of  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  the  Quai  de 
Jemappes,  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  Rue  de  Charlaton,  the 
Rue  Planchet,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Contrescarpe.  The  shot  and  shells 
flew  thu^  and  fast,  and  the  latter  did  terrible  execution  behind  the  bar* 
ricades.  The  explosions  which  took  place  every  instant  were  dreadful, 
and  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children  perfectly  agonising.  All  that 
had  happened  before  appeared  only  child's  play  to  the  destruction  which 
now  went  on.  Schoolea  in  terror,  as  I  had  l)een  for  the  last  few  days, 
the  hayoc  of  battle  had  never  so  thoroughly  appalled  me  ;  many  build- 
ings were  sapped,  and  the  walls  fell  down  in  clattering  ruin, — mines  were 
sprang,— houses  fired  by  burning  projectiles, — and  the  screams  of  the 
dying,  and  the  yells  of  those  who  still  fought,  stunned  the  afirighted 
senses.  How  long  this  lasted,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  the  last 
thing  I  remember,  is  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
who  still  defended  the  barricade.  Upwards  of  sixty  persons  must  have 
been  mUier  killed  or  wounded  by  tne  explosion ;  I  saw  their  mangled 
limbs  scattered  in  every  direction, — I  saw  the  few  survivors  fly,— and  I 
heard  the  triumphant  snout  of  the  troops  proclaiming  that  the  barricade 
was  finally  won !  Sick  and  dizzy  with  the  sight  of  so  much  slaughter  and 
the  horrors  that  had  accumulated  so  fast,  I  sank  upon  the  floor,  hoping 
and  believing  that  death  had  come  to  release  me  from  a  world  of  crime  and 
woe.  My  eyes  swam,  my  brain  reeled,  and  all  consciousness  was  gone. 
♦  •  •  »  # 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  Antoinette  was  kneeling  by  my  side, 
and  bending  over  me  with  looks  of  the  deepest  commiseration.  A  few 
paces  from  her  stood  a  tall  young  man  in  the  costume  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  ;  one  arm  was  in  a  sling,  the  other  rested  on  his  musket. 

I  drew  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  shuddering  involuntarily. 

^  Tout  est  fini,  madame,'  said  Antoinette,  **  les  barricaaes  sont  prises, 
les  insnrg^  se  sauvent  partout." 

I  listened — the  firing  had  not  ceased,  but  it  was  more  remote ;  the 
troops  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and  the  Fauboui|^  St.  Antoine  was  their  own, 

**  Who  is  this  young  man,  Antoinette  ?"  I  asked,  faintly. 

**  Celui  que  j*ai  pleur6 — ah,  mon  Dien — pleur^,  mille  fois  pendant  ce 
&tal  combat ;  ce'st  mon  fr^re  Auguste.  U  m'a  vu  ^  la  fen^tre  et  a 
demands  la  permission  de  quitter  les  rangs  pour  venir  k  mon  secours. 
Son  officier  qui  voyait  qu'il  combattft  toujours,  malgr^  sa  blessure,  a 
octroy^  sa  demande  et  enKn, — le  voici !" 

It  was  by  his  assistance  at  a  later  hour,  that  Antoinette  and  myself 
were  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentine,  nrom 
whence  I  now  write.  My  nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken,  but  in  a  few 
days  I  hope  to  be  well  enough  to  set  out* 

M.  B. 
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"JUNKETING;"  OR  OLD  MIDSUMMER  DAY. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  weather  is  obliging  enoBgfa  toke^  the  Wni«nac 
in  countenance.  SoB&etimes  £ot  the  dog-oajs  we  have  ^dog  aadcaft 
days,"  in  the  shape  of  down  poors  of  rain,  and  &r  *'  Terj  hot"  we  oome- 
times  have  weather  like  Chnstmas. 

It  would  not  do  to  dress  according  to  the  caloidar.  Indeed,  weaAer 
wisdom  has  rather  g^ne  out  of  y<^e  since  Mr.  Murphy  *s  time.  Tfaii 
year  Old  Midsummer  Day  was  what  it  should  be,  a  regular  swdteriac 
cotrp  de  soUil  day,  with  Uie  thermometer  at  "  any  thing  you  like  to  ea& 
it,"  in  the  shade. 

London  is  a  oi^ital  place,  except  in  fogs,  or  **  werry  ot"  days.  In  theaa 
<me  is  bett^  any  where  else.  I  don't  know  why,  for  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  Old  Midsummer  Day,  but  I  thought  in  dressing  that  it  was 
going  to  be  fine,  an  opinion  that  was  speedily  confirmed  by  a  total  pros- 
tration of  appetite  at  ixreakfast,  and  a  marked  repugnance  to  a  pnudaMftj 
to  the  tea-kettle.  You  know  what  it  is,  I  dai^s  say,  to  be  hissed  and 
steamed  at  when  you  can  hardly  bear  the  heat  of  a  cimdle  to  seal  a  letter 
or  the  veiy  name  of  a  hot  ban. 

''Take  away  that  bauble,"  said  I  to  the  astonidied  damsel,  wIm 
had  never  heard  the  kettle  called  b^that  name  b^ore  ;  ''  take  away  that 
bauble,"  said  I,  filling  the  tea-pot  up  at  <me  go,  and  forthwith  she  whipped 
away  my  snuff-box. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  remarkably  true  one,  that  you  maj  take 
a  horse  to  the  wat^  but  you  can't  make  him  drink,  and  the  same  atovl 
aphorism  holds  good  with  r^nrd  to  individuals  and  their  wittles.  It's  bo 
use  trying  to  get  hot  tea,  diy  toast,  and  questionable  eggs  down  yo«r 
throat  when  your  inclination  says  ''  no." 

Still  less  to  the  purpose  is  it  taking  the  mind  to  business  when  it  has 
determined  not  to  work.  Tho^  are  some  days,  generally  veiy  fine  onet, 
when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  settle  to  do  any  tibing.  lou  feel  as  if  yo« 
ought  to  be  idle — ^roving  in  the  country — swinging  on  a  gaJt» — whistfiqg 
on  a  style — any  thing  rather  than  high  stooling  it 

Having  arrayed  myself  in  my  Cashmere  coat  and  waistcoat,  aitides 
that,  according  to  the  usual  range  of  English  summers,  are  well  cakmlatad 
to  last  for  ever,  having  arrayed  myself  in  tiiese,  1  say,  with  a  pair  of  new 
nankins,  fresh  from  tiie  trouser-man's,  with  a  pair  of  reasonaUe  shoes, 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  thin,  I  set  off  for  my — never  mind  what — ^piaoe 
of  business,  with  a  strong  impression  that  I  should  not  do  much. 

Every  thing  looked  dingier,  dustier,  and  nastier  than  usual.  The  ferj 
letters  were  shorter  and  dryer,  as  though  their  contents  had  shivnk  on 
the  way.  After  hanging  about  for  an  hour  or  two  with  my  halt  oHf  a 
sure  sig^  of  an  uneasy  spirit,  I  thought  I  would  sl^  along  to  To« 
Tripper's  and  see  what  he  was  a£ber. 

Tom  was  in  his  hat,  too,  sitting  at  hb  desk  poring  over  the  Supplement 
of  the  Times.  He,  too,  thought  it  hot ;  indeed  his  nand  gave  convincuig 
proof  of  the  fact,  and  he  kept  yawning  as  if  he  was  not  altogether  the 
thing.  Sam  Baskett  dropped  in  just  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  all 
began  talking  of  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
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*^  SiqppoBe  we  take  a  trip  up  to  Kdunend  or  HamptQE^"  said  Baskett, 
^  and  get  cooled  on  the  mver  ? 

"  Quite  afipreeaUe,"  said  Trbper.  *•  What  say  you  ?*  tnmine  to  me. 

«  Ditto,"  said  I. 

*^  He  looks  more  like  down  the  river  to  the  Junk,  in  those  fine  ^  nan- 
kins,* observed  Tripper. 

"  Faith,  let's  to  to  the  Junk,"  said  Baskett ;  »  Fve  not  seen  it.'' 

"  Nor  I/'  said  Tripper. 

«  Ditto,"  said  I. 

People  who  live  in  London — for  no  one  ever  aBowed  himself  a 
*^  Londoner  bom"— ^people  who  live  in  London  are  seldom  much  of 
sig^t-seers,  certainly  not  inquirers  after  what  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  from 
the  days  of  the  living  skeleton,  indnding  the  Siamese  twins,  the  whde 
t9X^9  indeed,  down  to  Tom  Thumb,  I  have  never  been  to  any  of  them  ; 
I  always  waited  for  uncle  BiU,  or  cousin  Jack,  or  somebody  coming  from 
die  country,  who  would  want  to  go,  but  who  it  happened  never  came. 
The  Chinese  exhibition  at  Hvde  Park,  and  Mddame  Tussaud,  are  about 
the  only  two.  evanescent  exhibitions,  tf  I  may  use  such  a  term  in  contra- 
distincdon  to  St  Paul's,  ilie  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  &c.,  that  I 
have  visited. 

I  had  heard  of  iiie  Juidc  in  that  casual  dinner-party  sort  of  way 
that  one  hears  of  the  weatther  or  any  other  safe  subject,  but  beyond 
knowing  that  it  had  come  fr^nn  CSiina,  and  that  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  had  been  to  see  it,  I  was  perfectly  innocent  of  all  how  and  about 
tt^  save  a  vi^ne  mmonr  or  idea — |fot  I  don't  where — that  it  was  the 
veritable  crait  of  some  enterprising  John  Chinamen,  whose  curiosity 
bad  tempted  them  to  see  tiiie  ^'  barbarian  eye"  in  his  native  wilds.  In 
this  I  was  partly  confirmed  in  our  voyage  down,  by  hearing  an  uncom- 
mon swell,  in  cane-coloured  moustache  and  little  bits  of  lacquered  toes  to 
his  lavender-coknired  boots,  that  being  somewhat  unmanageable  in  the 
high  sea,  she  had  got  scrambled  over  to  America  W  mistake,  instead  of 
readiin^  England  as  designed.  My  ideas,  therefore,  pictured  some- 
tiung  like  wlwt  one  sees  on  a  willow-pattern  plate,  stranded  at  Black- 
wall,  undergoing  repairs,  only  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  Chinamen 
rrting  their  heads  Iwekwazds,  as  ^own  in  the  same  veracious  authority, 
willow-pattern  plate. 

It  was  a  blisteriog  hot  day ;  aD  London  seemed  to  make  for  the 
Thames  iust  as  cows  make  for  the  water,  crowded  steam-boats  hissed 
and  homed  to  and  fro,  laige  colliers  W  nodding  in  the  pool,  as  though 
coals  would  never  be  wanted  again.  What  a  wonderful  sight  down  river 
presents !  what  enterprise !  what  hammering  !  what  slanging !  what 
warehouses !  what  lettering !  what  brawney  arms !  what  bridges !  what 
flonbumt  fiEKses !  What  a  contrast  to  the  laxy,  listless,  fine  parasol  sort  of  air 
of  a  voyage  to  Richmond  or  Hampton.  Not  but  that  there  were  a  god 
many  "  upper  crast  folks,"  as  Sam  Slick  calls  them,  takine:  their  six-* 
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Junketers,  and  "when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  High  Pier,  near  the  Old 
Ploueh  Tavern,  at  Blackwall,  he  said  he  stopped  again  below,  whidi 
'would  be  nearer  the  Junk.  Accordingly  we  remained  on  board,  and 
were  set  down  at  the  fine  pier  at  the  Blackwall  lUdlway  station,  a  con- 
venience, considering  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day. 

People  who  use  their  eyes  and  ears  freely  have  seldom  much  need  t« 
use  their  tongues,  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  on  landing  was  a 
large  yellow  bill  against  a  board  vnth  the  words  Chinese  Junk,  in  great 
capitals,  with  an  intimation  at  the  bottom  that  tickets  might  be  had  at 
the  railway  station.  This  was  the  first  hint  that  the  thmg  was  not  op^ 
tp  all  and  influenced  by  none.  Turning  the  east  comer  of  the  station 
we  saw  the  tips  of  two  high  ends  of  the  vessel,  wkh  a  variety  of  coloured 
flags  floating  at  each,  and  also  a  high  mast  with  a  long  streamer,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  high  hoarding,  towards  which  a  continuous  line 
of  most  aristocratic  loolang  company  were  flirting,  and  ogling,  and 
squaring,  and  sauntering  in  all  the  plenitude  of  thoroneh  listlessness  and 
indolence.  The  hoarding  round  the  vessel  was  placed  sufliciently  high 
to  excite  curiosity  without  gratifying  it ;  you  saw  there  was  sometlung 
-extraordinary,  though  what  it  was  you  couldn't  tell.  "Nothing  for 
nothing"  being  so  much  the  motto  of  England,  my  companions  put  their 
hands  mechanically  into  their  pockets  as  they  approached,  even  befmre 
they  read  the  ominous  words  "  pay  here,"  alx>ve  a  little  pigeon-hole  in 
the  hoarding,  though  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  my  Lord  Yar- 
borough,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  Yacht  Club  were  laid  high  and 
dry  in  a  foreign  land,  they  would  hardly  exact  tribute  from  the  natives 
for  seeing  their  vessel. 

"  Oh,  it'll  be  the  chap's  dobg  who  has  the  repairs,^'  observed  Baskett, 
who  knew  no  nK>re  about  the  matter  than  I  did — 

*<  Ttoo  shillings"  said  the  face  in  the  nillory,  as  we  approached. 

^^  What,  two  shillings  !"  exclaimed  Baskett,  "  for  seemg  a  ship.  Why, 
man,  that's  eightpence  a  piece  l** 

"  Two  shillings  a  piece,**  rejoined  the  £Eice  ;  and  really  the  number  of 
two  shillings  that  were  getting  placed  on  the  board  was  something  mar* 
vellous,  and  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  badness  of  the  times. 

"  One  fool  makes  many,"  so  down  went  the  dust  and  in  went  the 
payers. 

Kow  for  what  great  I  thought  of  it 

The  coup  cTaU  of  the  first  impression  was  decidedly  good.  First  and 
foremost,  the  day  was  everything  that  could  be  wished  for  such  a  sight. 
A  bright  sim  beaming  in  a  d^  cerulean  sky,  lightmg  up  the  high 
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^  Mandarin  of  rank,"  though  the  genius  we  saw  mddng  himself  busy 
looked  yerj  like  an  Englishman  with  a  pair  of  moustaches. 

The  state  cabin  where  *^  Joss*'  was  kept,  was  fitted  up  like  a  show- 
room, and  every  thin^  bespoke  great  regard  to  elegance  and  the  creature 
comforts  of  the  distmguished  passengers.  I  longed  to  see  the  ^^  first 
Chop  man,**  who  lived  in  the  room  wiUi  *'  Joss,*'  amid  all  the  finery  and 
gimcracks.  The  crowd  on  board,  however,  was  so  great,  and  the  heat  so 
intense,  that  one  couldn't  bear  to  go  elbowing  about,  looking  here  and 
there  for  him.  I  therefore  sought  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  amused 
myself  with  listening  to  the  queer  questions  and  observations  of  the 
Tisitors.  Most  of  the  Chinese  had  picked  up  a  little  English,  and  the 
first  question  usually  put  to  them  was, 
**  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  England  ?** 
Answer, — <*  Vare  moch." 

Qitestianer. — "  Like  it  better  than  your  own  countiy  ?*' 
*^  O,  yes !" — which,  all  things  considered,  was  as  big  a  lie  as  any  one 
eonld  require  them  to  tell.  The  day,  to  be  sure,  was  bric^ht  and  Pekin- 
Hke,  but  I  could  fancy  the  draggled  peacock  sort  of  look  the  whole  thing 
(save  Joss,  who  lived  in  a  cupboard)  would  have  on  a  regular  wet  day, 
such  a  one  as  the  Sunday  following  was. 

Whether  it  was  that  they  were  naturally  shy,  or  wanted  bribing  With 
money,  but  some  of  them  were  very  reluctant  to  show  off.  One  abso- 
lutely struck  work  in  the  musical  line,  if  such  wood  knocking  and  whining 
can  be  called  music,  and  another  reqtdred  a  deal  of  coaxing  to  let  a  lady 
see  the  length  of  lis  hair.  At  length  he  let  it  down,  and  a  third  of  it 
was  explained  to  be  fidse.  There  was  an  uncommonly  sharp-looking 
little  f^ow,  dressed  in  English  clothes,  who  seemed  to  listen  and  catch 
every  thing  that  was  said. 

Some  of  them  had  discarded  the  uncomfortable  turn-up  toed  shoes  of 
thmovm  country,  in  fiavour  of  honest  leather  in  Wappingor  Shad  well 
shoes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  them.  Their  dresj  being  loose  and  vride,  and 
altogether  of  a  mysterious  character,  I  overheard  a  strong  controversy  as 
to  whether  an  individual  was  a  man  or  a  woman ;  strange  to  say,  the  party 
who  insisted  that  it  was  a  woman  was  a  lady.     He  proved  to  be  a  man. 

The  most  amusing  person  was  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  state 
bureau,  on  the  second  floor,  at  the  end  by  the  rudder.  He  sat  fanning 
himself  in  his  little  room-— which  was  nicely  fitted  up  with  Chinese  furni- 
ture, and  papered  to  match — writing  his  name,  '<  Kisine** — Chinese,  I 
suppose,  for  kissing,— on  little  bits  of  tinted  paper,  which  he  kept  stamp- 
nil^  with  a  couple  of  red  stamps,  just  as  a  postmaster  stamps  a  letter.  To 
aid  the  comprehension  of  the  curious,  he  had  a  little  bowl  of  silver  money 
before  him,  and  he  kept  writing  and  stamping  away,  repeating  every 
time  he  finished  a  card,  ''  Dis  is  my  name  sixpence."  He  had  been  in- 
terrogated so  often  as  to  his  age,  that  the  question  was  hardly  put  before 
out  came  the  answer,  *'  Forty-five.'*  A  lady  asked  him  "  how  many 
wives  he  had?''  «*  Two— tree,"  said  he.  She  asked  if  he  didn't  vwmt 
to  go  home  to  see  them,  to  which  he  was  shocking  enough  to  reply, 
**  C^tch  plenty  money  first,  den  catch  two,  tree,  more  wives;"  addine— 
<<  dis  is  my  name  sixpence,"  with  a  clatter  of  the  bowl  to  get  her  to  buy 
a  card  to  contribute  to  the  ^^take." 

One  genius  essayed  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  whether  his  wives  were 
willing  to  let  him  come  to  Eng^d,  and  whether  he  ever  wrote  to  any 
of  them,  but  he  cut  short  the  inquiry  by  stamping  away  at  Ihs  tmted 
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.per,  and  holding  up  the  eard,  saying,  ^'  db  is  my  name  ajq^enee.** 
e  seemed  to  drive  a  good  trade. 

After  lounging  about,  and  basking  some  two  or  three  hours  on  deck 
and  in  the  various  cabins  and  compartments  of  the  vessel,  I  went  on  shcwe 
and  availed  myself  of  a  bench  against  the  hoarding  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  sin&^ular  afiiur ; — a  ship,  and  yet  as  unlike  a 
ship  as  any  thing  could  well  be — strength  vA  flimsiness  combined—* 
strong  masts,  clumsy  timbers,  child's  toys,  Chinese  ropes,  EngHsh-loddng 
iron-work,  and  a  rudder  lil^  nothing  but  its^  But  for  the  rudd^ 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  head  and  whidi 
the  stem  of  the  vessel.  How  the  deuce  the  great  unmanageaMe-looking 
thing  had  ever  got  tumbled  over  the  seas  I  could  not,  far  the  life  of  me, 
conceive.  Why  it  had  come  I  could  not  imagine.  One  can  understand 
a  party  of  Englishmen  cruising  about  for  adventure,  running  and  poking 
their  impudence  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  then  they  have  craft 
ecjual  to  the  purpose,  and  money — ^to  say  nothing  of  brass — equal  to  any 
thing, — any  thing,  at  least,  out  of  their  own  country  ;  but  why  a  set  of 
meek,  simple-looking  Chinamen,  with  means  and  leisure  enough  to  em- 
bark on  such  a  voyage,  should  come  without  money  enough  to  preveaft 
their  having  recourse  to  '^  Db  is  ray  name  sixpence,"  I  could  not  under- 
stand. Fancy  an  Englishman — a  yadit-club-man — Lord  Wilton,  for  in- 
stance, stranded  at  Looitchoofoo,  or  Taitcholbo,  or  any  of  their  "  oo" 
places,  working  away  with  his  aut(^pnph  and  coronet  stamp — ^^  Wilt<m  ; 
this  is  my  name^— sixpence!" 

There  was  sometlung  about  it  that  I  didn't  understand.  It  wasn't 
altogedier  consistent,  not  altogether  curiosity  to  see  '^  barbarian  eye,'* 
that  brought  John  Chinaman  to  Blackwall.  The  vessel  was  desperately 
smart— the  red  and  the  white,  and  the  g^reen  and  the  blue,  and  the  gild- 
ing looked  too  bonnet-box  and  new  toha;ve  stood  a  year*s  buffeting  at 
Then  the'spread  eagle  above  the  rudder  was  as  fresh  as  if  it  vraa 


he  murder  then  began  to  ooce  out 

By  the  great  lumbering  red  rudder,  lay  a  dirty  paintless  common 
English  punt,  not  altogether  paintless  though,  for  it  was  plentifully  dashed 
with  sparks  of  the  various  coloui»  that  the  vessel  had  been  daubed  with. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  the  punt  had  been  employed  in  the  service. 

<<  Out  upon  the  ass  that  left  that  thing  there !"  exclaimed  I,  ^*  to  show 
old  Bull  how  they  have  been  doctoring  the  thing  up  for  his  taste.  Out 
upon  the  lazy  ass,"  said  I,  '^  for  leaving  it  there  when  the  thing  is  no 
longer  wanted,  and  so  little  trouble  would  have  taken  it  out  of  sight" 
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As  I  vas  in  the  wtiSak  of  mj  reodQeeikns,  and  s^nra^n  of  ihe  reai 
bum  the  fictitiotts,  an  EDglkh  Jew  came  t^  with  agreat  tray fiill  of  medals 

oae  heap  laheBed  a  '^  afaiHing,"  another  heap  htbelled  *' sixpence,"  aU 
rapieacntiDg  the  great  ^p,  ^'  The  Chinese  Jnnk,  Keying,'*  in  fiill  sail, 
irith  her  three  hamboo -stretched  sails  all  spread  to  the  wind,  and  her 
ym t  Inmbering  raddar  cleaving  thvoi]^h  the 

Glad  waters  of  the  dark  bhxe  sea. 

I  took  <Mie  VL^  and,  on  the  revise  side  read  as  follows : — 

<<  This  remarkable  yessel  is  a  Junk  of  the  largest  class,  and  is  the  first 
ship  coDstmeted  by  the  Chinese  which  has  readied  Europe,  or  ever 
loooded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

^^  This  Junk  was  purdiased,  August,  1846,  at  Canton,  hj  a  few  en- 
terprisi]^  Englishmen.  She  sailed  from  Hong-Koa]^,  6th  of  December, 
1846,  round^  the  Cape,  Ist  of  March,  1847,  arriv^  in  England,  27th 
cf  March,  1848." 

Away  went  sentiment,  sympathy,  interest,  for  '^Db  my  name  six- 
pence,'  andalL 

Instead  of  contemj^ing  enterprising  Easterns^  we  had  been  patronis- 
ing some  mercenaj^  devils  who  had  jobbed  themselves  for  the  season  to 
seae  enterprising  Englishmen. 

Am  no  Englishman's  day  is  perfect  without  a  dinner,  we  determined-— 
thinking  the  filadcwall  Hotels  would  be  sure  to  be  full — to  cross  over  t<» 
Greoiwidi,  and  have  our  white-bait  there.  Blackwall,  to  my  £EUicy,  is 
the  pleasantest  {^e  of  the  two.  The  view  altogether  is  much  more  varied 
and  fine ;  the  bend  of  the  river  much  nobler,  added  to  which,  Greenwidi, 
iftaetf  one  of  the  finest  features  in  the  scene,  is  lost  to  you  when  there. 
We  know  nothing  more  lovely  than  the  wood-clad  Kentbh  hills  rising 
irreg^ularly  until  crowned  by  Shooter's  Hill,  with  its  wood-embosomed 
iawer  in  the  distance,  with  the  noUe  Thames  sweeping  so  angulaily  as  to 
g^ve  ships  near  Woolwidi  the  appearance  of  saiUng  on  dry  land.  Then 
ijqp  the  river,  the  high  ground  of  Greenwich  Park,  with  its  dark  Scotch 
&s  and  eagle-winged  cedars,  commingling  with  the  brighter  green  oi 
the  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  other  trees,  all  flourishing 
most  vigorously,  makes  a  fine  irregular  background  to  the  splendid 
ho^tal  below.  Look  at  Greenwich  feom  Blackwall  on  a  summer  s  even- 
ii^,  just  as  the  rows  of  gas-Mghts  relieve  the  retiring  sun,  and  say  if  ai^ 
thing  can  be  finer. 

There  used  to  be  a  nice  old-fashioned  house  at  Blackwall,  half  wood, 
half  brick,  with  balconies  and  bay-windows  projecting  right  upon  the 
river,  so  that  a  person  at  dinner  might  fancy  himself  on  the  water.  It 
was  entered  from  the  street  at  the  bade,  by  a  curious  Frenchified  sort 
of  half  court-yard,  with  a  vine  against  the  waU,  and  a  larder  in  the  cor* 
ner.  At  this  old  house  a  man  could  dine  off  white-bait — have  it  when 
he  wanted  it,  instead  of  having  to  eat  his  way  to  white-bait  through  end- 
less relays  of  other  fish,  and  Burke  his  appetite  before  he  gets  to  it,  as 
he  does  at  the  great  houses,  and  without  that  worst  feature  of  all,  an 
inordinate  bill  at  the  end. 

Often  have  I  enjoyed  a  nice  comfortable  dinner,  just  what  I  wanted  to 
eat  at  the  time  I  wanted  to  eat  it,  drank  just  what  I  liked  to  drink  without 
thinking  it  necessarv  to  drink  for  tiie  good  of  the  house,  and  sat  enjoying 
the  gay  and  lively  Dustle  of  the  river,  seen  the  great  steamers  arrive  from 
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their  distant  voyages,  and  caught  wafts  of  music  from  the  holiday-maldng 
parties  in  the  river  boats,  as  long  as  I  liked  to  stay,  without  bemg  inter- 
rupted every  five  minutes  by  an  impatient  waiter  wanting  the  table  for 
somebody  else,  and  all  for  six  or  seven  shillings — ^what  they  charge  for 
dinner  alone  at  the  great  houses. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  The  quiet  little  hostelry  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fine-looking  hotel,  loolung  very  like  saying^,  "  all  you  who 
enter  here  must  expect  to  damage  a  sovereign."  I  say  nothing  in  disparage- 
ment of  it — people  who  go  to  great  hotels  must  expect  to  pay  acccid- 
ingly,  but  as  in  uiese  trips,  quiet  and  comfort,  a  feeling  of  being  at  home, 
Bte  quite  as  essential  to  enjoyment  as  the  prog,  commend  me  to  vibexe  I 
can  be  served  by  a  neat,  noiseless  mtud  at  a  moderate  price,  instead  of  a 
sweating,  hurrying,  napkin-whisking  waiter  at  a  high  one. 

Between  a  first  and  a  second  class  house,  there  is  little  to  choose.  The 
charges  are  generally  pretty  mudi  the  same  while  the  cookery  and  often- 
times the  provender  itself  is  very  inferior — second-hand,  in  short.  The 
**  Crown  and  Sceptre  at  Greenwich"  has  perhaps  the  finest  river-view 
coffee-room  on  the  Thames.  The  glass  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
room.  This  room,  however,  was  bespoke  for  a  private  party,  I  suppose, 
and  as  the  look-out  is  half  the  battle,  we  did  not  inspect  the  place  they 
had  substituted,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  '^  Trafalgar."  The  coffee- 
room  here  terminates  in  a  bay,  affording  a  river  view  to  half-a-doaen 
tables.  Having  engaged  the  second  table  from  the  window  in  the  centre, 
and  ordered  what  the  waiter  called  a  regular  fish  dinner,  and  fowls  to 
follow,  we  proceeded  to  loiter  the  hour  that  intervened  in  the  hospital  or 
town. 

The  old  pensioners  were  at  their  tea,  and  a  precious  hubbub  they 
made.  One  would  have  thought  they  hadn't  been  together  for  a 
year. 

We  visited  the  Picture  Gallery  ; — the  price  of  admission  (fourpence  to 
it  and  the  chapel)  is  painted  up  outside,  with  an  assurance  that  any  thing 
extra  that  may  be  given  will  be  properly  applied  to  something  or  other, 
I  forget  what.  My  object  in  noticing  it  is  to  observe  on  a  little  bit  of 
paltriness,  similar  to  that  practised  by  the  umbrella-taker  at  the  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  namely,  laying  a  few  specious  ccnn  before  them,  to 
induce  innocent  people  to  believe  uiat  it  is  customary  to  give  something^. 
Such  work  is  unworthy  a  great  national  charity,  and  ought  to  be 
forbidden. 

When  we  returned  to  the  "  Trafalgar**  the  plot  had  thickened  con- 
eiderably.  Carriages  stood  in  rows,  and  others  were  setting  down,  while 
the  coffee-room  was  fast  filling  with  hung^  Junketers  and  Londoners. 
Every  table  was  then  bespoke,  still  the  waiters  seemed  unwilling  to  let 
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depending  on  the  weather  and  the  whim  of  the  moment ;  bat  it  would 
be  better  for  landlords  to  say  they  are  full,  than  take  in  more  guests 
than  they  can  accommodate.  I  should  add  that  what  we  got  was  good» 
bat  who  likes  dining  by  instalments  ? 

Steaming  up  the  river  I  thus  ran  over  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
What  an  abundance  of  capital  there  must  be  in  this  country,  thought  I» 
when  money  can  be  found  for  such  an  adventure  as  the  Junk.  Who  but 
English  would  think  of  venturing  their  money  in  such  a  speculation. 
Then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  parties  all  in  a  row,  and  hear  the 
history  of  each,  how  they  had  been  tempted  into  it,  and  by  whom,  and 
how  the  spec,  had  answered,  and  what  they  would  do  with  the  vessel, 
and  Joss,  and  the  Chinese  when  they  had  done  with  them. 

Then  I  wondered  why  they  had  not  brought  her  to  London  Bridge  or 
Westminster,  or  some  place  easier  of  access  than  filackwall,  and  at  last  I 
wondered  whether  the  hotel- keepers  and  steamboat  proprietors  had  a  share 
in  her,  and  whether  it  was  a  down  river  speculation  altogether. 

So  musing,  the  boat  bumped  against  Hungerford  Pier,  and  I  landed, 
the  hazy  moon  giving  an  indication  of  a  change  of  weather. 
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0*ER  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez 

Cooling  shades  of  evening  spread. 
While  upon  the  peaks  of  Andes 

Still  tlie  tints  of  day  were  shed. 

From  the  sea-beat  shore  returning 

Homewards  hied  the  lonely  man, 
0*er  his  cheerless  fortune  mourning. 

As  through  past  days  memory  ran. 

Soon  bis  brief  repast  was  ended 
'    And  he  sought  his  lowly  bed  ; 
Balmy  slumber  there  descended. 
Shedding  influence  o'er  his  head. 

Tlien  a  vision  full  of  gladness 

Came,  sent  forth  by  Him  supreme, 
Who  his  suffering  servants'  sadness 

0(1  dispelleth  m  a  dream. 

In  his  view  the  lively  dream  sets 

Hills  and  vales  in'verdure  bright. 
Where  the  gaily  prattling  streamlets 

Sparkle  in  the  morning-light. 

Hark  !  tlie  holy  bell  is  swinging. 

Calling  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Loud  resounds  the  solemn  ringing 

Through  the  still  and  balmy  air. 

Youths  and  maids  from  glen  and  mountain 

Hasten  at  the  hallowM  sound. 
Old  men  rest  by  shady  fountain, 

ChUdren  lay  them  on  the  ground. 

Now  the  pious  throng  is  streaming 
Throuen  the  templets  portal  low ; 
Rapture  m  each  face  is  beaming. 
Pure  devotion's  genuine  glow. 
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Feirently  the  bony  pnlor. 
Humbly  beat  before  bis  God» 

Simplicstes  their  heavenly  M^Bier 
Them  to  lead  on  Sion's  road ; 

Owns  that  all  hare  widdiy  erred 
From  ^e  true,  the  narrow  way. 

That  with  Hun  we  have  no  merit. 
And  no  claim  of  right  can  lay. 

Loud  then  riae  in  choral  measure 
Hvmns  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

As,  inspired  with  solemn  pleasure. 
Unto  Heaven  their  strains  they  raise. 

Now  the  grave  discourse  beginneth, 

Which,  ungraced  bjr  rhetoric's  arts. 
Quick  the  rapt  attention  winneth. 

While  its  glorious  truths  imparts ; 
While  it  tells  how  kind  is  Heaven 

To  the  race  of  him  who  fell ; 
How  of  old  the  Son  was  given. 

To  redeem  from  pains  of  Hell ; 

How  the  Holy  Spirit  abideth 

In  their  hearts  that  hear  his  call  i 
How  onr  God  for  all  provideth. 

How  His  mercy's  over  all ; 
How  beyond  the  grave  extending 

Regions  lie  of  endless  bliss ; 
How,  our  thoughts  on  that  world  bending, 

We  should  careleas  be  of  this. 

Once  again  the  raised  hymn  pealeth 
Notes  of  joy  and  jubilee, 

Praising  Him  who  truth  revealeth, 
Dweller  of  Eternity. 

Night's  dim  shades  were  now  retreating. 

Over  Andes  rose  the  day. 
On  the  hills  the  kids'  loud  bleating 

Lingering  slumber  chased  away. 
Birds  their  merry  notes  were  singing. 

Joyous  at  the  approach  of  mom- 
Mom,  that  light  and  fra^nce  flinging. 

Earth  doth  cherish  and  adorn. 
Waked  by  Nature's  general  choras 

Selkirk  quits  his  lonely  couch. 
While  o'er  heaven  run  colours  g^rious. 

Heralding  the  sun's  approach. 
Still  tlip  visinn  hnv(»rs  o'er  him. 
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HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARICATURE .• 

PiCTOBiAi«  and  written  satires,  are  the  most  harmless  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  effeotiTe  weapons  of  opposition.  Seeking^  simi^y  to  brings 
o«t  the  &ult8  and  foibles  of  a  question,  a  prindple,  or  a  fii^iion,  in 
a  ridiculous  point  of  view :  a  satire,  however  pomted  or  bitter,  has  Uttle  of 
the  asperity  and  invective  of  direct  argument.  Appealing  also  at  once  to  the 
eye^  it  often  brings  home  trudi  to  idlers  who  have  not  zeal  to  seardi  fpr  it 
Msewh^e — hence  its  influence  often  in  deciding  questions  even  of  primary 
importance.  Caricature  is  a  vrordof  Italian  origin,  but  the  application  of 
so  homely,  and  yet  so  potent  a  means  of  persuasion  to  politics,  dates  from 
the  remotest  times.  Caricatures  and  songs  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  Mr.  Wright  particularly  points  oat  that  the  song  and  the 
lampoon  were  the  constant  attendant  on,  and  medium  of  invective  in, 
those  incessant  political  struggles  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
preparing  for  we  formation  of  modem  society  ;  and  many  an  old 
manuscnpt  and  sculptured  block,  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  shows  that 
our  forefEithers  in  the  middle  ages  understood  well  the  permanent  force  of 
pictorial  satire. 

It  was  at  onoe  a  new  and  promising  idea  to  illustrate  a  g^en  period  of 
modem  history  by  materials  entirely  derived  from  such  sources,  ^or  in  se- 
lecting such  a  period  could  a  more  happy  choice  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Wright  than  that  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Creorges.  It  is  the  period 
at  which  the  House  of  Brunswick  vras  established  on  the  throne  of  England, 
upon  the  ruin  of  Jacobitism,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  political  creed  of 
despotism,  as  also  that  when  the  same  d3aiasty  and  its  thrmie  were 
defended  agsdnst  the  encroachments  of  that  fearful  flood  of  republicanism 
which  burst  out  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  thus  gained  the  vie* 
iory  over  democracy.  These  are  to  us  interesting  periods,  because  in 
them  originated  all  those  distinctions  of  political  parties  and  that  peculiar 
spirit  of  constitutional  anta^nism  which  exist  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
during  these  periods  that  the  great  political  parties  of  Tories  and  Whio^ 
came  into  play,  and  it  was  in  the  political  warfEU^  brought  about  by  this 
antagonism  of  parties  that  caricatures  not  only  chiefly  flourished,  but  appear 
almost  to  have  had  their  origin  as  a  national  art ;  for  Mr.  Wright  informs 
us  that  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  caricatures  were  chiefly  exe- 
cuted by  Dutch  artists,  and  that  the  majority  of  such  were  imported  from 
Holland. 

The  antipathy,  however,  that  existed  between  the  two  opposing  parties, 
which  sprang  from  that  revolution  was  <^  the  bitterest  descnption.  Each 
endeavoured  to  render  its  opponents  odious  to  the  public  by  personal  abuse 
and  calumny,  and  this  animosity  even  extended  to  the  pulpit.     A  Tory 
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nous  Dr.  Henry  Sacbeverell.  The  Sacheverell  pictures  and  songs  were 
plentiful,  but  tney  appear  to  bave  been  pointless  and  complicated.  One 
copper- plate,  for  example,  had  crown,  mitre,  Bible  and  Common  Prayer, 
^<  as  supported  by  tbe  truly  evangelic^  and  apostolical,  truly  monarchical 
and  episcopal,  truly  legal  and  canonical,  or  truly  Church  of  England 
fourteen"  who  had  supported  Sacheverell  through  his  trial.  The  Sache- 
verell caricatures  were  also  exceedingly  numerous,  but  equally  pointless 
and  void  of  humour.  One  engraved  by  Mr.  Wright  from  Mr.  Hawkins's 
collection,  represents  tbe  doctor  in  the  act  of  writing  his  sermon,  prompted 
on  one  side  by  the  Pope  and  on  the  other  by  the  Devil.  The  retort  of 
the  other  party  was  somewhat  better.  They  made  a  nearly  exact  copy  of 
the  caricature  of  the  doctor,  with  a  bishop  mitred  in  the  place  of  the  Pope^ 
and  the  Devil  flying  away  in  terror  at  the  doctor's  sermon.  In  tlie  viru- 
lent partyism  of  the  times  all  kinds  of  articles  were  made  the  means  of 
conveying  caricatures  ;  we  6nd  them  on  seals  for  letters,  on  buttons  for 
people's  coats,  and  even  on  tobacco  stoppers,  as  somewhat  later  they 
appeared  on  playing  cards,  and  on  ladies'  fans.  What  is  more  absuid 
is  that  one  design  was  sometimes  adapted  to  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 
Thus  Mr.  Wright  instances  the  case  of  a  medal  having  on  one  side  the  head 
of  the  preacher  surrounded  by  the  words  H.  H.  Sadi.,  D.  D.,  while  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Jirm  to  thee  surrounding  on  some  copies  of 
the  medal  a  mitre,  and  on  others  the  head  of  the  Pope,  thus  being 
calculated  to  suit  all  parties. 

The  exultation  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  accession  of  George  L  soon 
manifested  itself  in  numerous  lampoons  and  satirical  writings,  not  very 
remaricable  either  for  their  wit  or  brilliancy.  Apparently  the  first  cari- 
cature published  in  this  reign  contained 

The  traytor's  coat  of  arms,  curiously  engraved  on  a  copper-plate :  the  crest 
of  a  Welshman's  stripped  of  his  grandeur,  playing  upon  a  hornpipe,  to  lull  his 
senses  under  his  mistortunes ;  an  earl's  coronet,  filled  with  French  flower-de- 
luces,  and  tipt  with  French  gold  ;  the  Pretender's  head  in  the  middle.  The 
coat,  three  toads  in  a  black  field ;  the  three  toads  are  the  old  French  coat  of 
arms — being  in  reverse,  denotes  treason  in  perfection.  The  supporters  are  a 
French  popish  priest  in  his  habit,  with  a  warming-pan  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
a  penknife  in  his  left  liand,  ready  to  execute  what  tne  Popish  religion  dictates 
upon  Protestants  :  on  the  other  side,  a  Scots  Highlander,  some  call  him  Gregg ; 
a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  a  letter  in  his  hand,  betraying  the  kingdom's  safety  ; 
for  his  encouragement  and  protection,  he  has  his  master's  magic  wand  and 
borrowed  ^Iden  angel.  The  motto.  Pour  la  veuve  et  Vorphelm.  Sold  by  A. 
Boulter,  witliout  Temple  Bar. 

This  was  of  course  aimed  at  the  ex-lord  treasurer,  Robert  Harley,  Earl 
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iipon  the  Whigs  came  from  the  pen  of  the  scmrilous  puhlican  poet,  Ned 
Ward^  upon  the  occasion  of  the  triumphant  return  of  Marlborough.  The 
Tories,  however,  reckoned  most  upon  the  mob  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, and  such  a  multitude  of  low  libels  and  seditious  papers  were 
hawked  about  the  streets,  that  in  November  (1714),  the  lord  major  waa 
compelled  to  seize  upon  many  of  the  vendors  and  throw  them  mto  the 
house  of  correction. 

Afiber  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  to  France,  the  name  of 
the  latter,  as  the  only  one  of  the  late  ministers  who  enjoyed  much  popu- 
larity, was  substituted  for  that  of  Sacheverell  in  the  cries  of  the  mob, 
and  the  head  of  Duke  Ormond  figured  as  an  ornament  where  the  doctor's 
had  done  before.  From  that  time,  the  doctor  lost  his  importance  ;  and 
within  a  few  years,  at  the  time  when  Hogarth  drew  his  series  of  the 
"  Harlot's  Progress,*'  Sacheverell's  portrait  was  looked  upon  as  a  fit 
companion  for  Uiat  of  the  no  less  notorious  Captain  Mackheath. 

Mr.  Wright  looks  upon  the  following  song,  wWch  was  taken  down  in 
1841  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  from  the  mouth  of  a  fishmonger  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight^  as  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  English  Jacobite  literature 
he  has  met  with. 

**  I  am  Ormond  the  Brave,~did  you  ever  hear  of  me  ? 
A  man  lately  banisb'd  from  his  own  country. 
I  fought  for  my  life,  and  I  pawn'd  my  estate, 
For  being  so  loyal  to  the  Queen  and  the  great 

You  know  1  am  Ormond,  I  am  Ormond  the  Brave  ; 

You  call  me  Jemmy  Butler,  but  I  am  Ormond  the  Brave  I 
**  Between  Ormond  and  Marlbro'  there  rose  a  great  dispute : 
Says  Ormond  to  Marlbro*,  *  I  was  bom  a  duke. 
And  you  but  a  foot-page  to  wait  upon  a  lady  ; 
Tou  may  thank  the  kind  fortune,  since  the  wars  they  have  made  ye.* 

And  sing  hey,"  &c. 
•*  •  Oh  r  says  Marlbro',  •now  do  not  say  so  ; 
For  if  you  do,  from  the  court  you  shall  go.' 
'  Oh,  then,'  says  Ormond,  •  do  not  be  so  cruel. 
But  draw  forth  your  sword,  and  111  end  it  with  a  duel' 
But  Marlbro*  went  away,  and  he  came  no  more  there ; 
When  the  brave  Duke  of  Ormond  threw  his  sword  into  the  air. 

And  sing  hey,"  &c. 
"  *  Begone,  then,'  says  Ormond,  *  you  cowardly  traitor ! 
To  rob  my  soldiers  it  never  was  my  nature. 
As  yon  have  done  before,  we  well  understand ; 
You  flird  up  your  coffers,  and  impoverish'd  your  own  land.' 

And  sing  hey,"  &c. 

•*  *  I  never  was  a  traitor,  as  you  have  been  saying  : 
I  never  damn'd  Queen  Anne,  as  she  lay  in  her  grave  ; 
But  I  was  Queen  Anne's  darling,  and  Old  England's  delight. 
And  for  the  crown  of  England  so  boldly  I  did  fight' 
And  sing  hey,"  &c 

It  was  chiefly  by  songs  that  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes 
were  to  have  been  prepared  to  join  in  a  general  rising  in  favour  of  the 
euled  house  of  Stuart  The  Whigs  replied  by  casting  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  the  son  of  James  XL,  whom  they  insisted  on  looking  upon 
IS  a  mere  impostor.  The  common  story  was  that  the  Pretender  was  the 
duld  of  a  miller,  and  that,  when  newly  born,  he  had  been  conveyed  into 
the  Queen's  bed  by  means  of  a  warming-pan ;  and  this  contrivance 
having  been  ascribed  to  the  ingenuity  of  Father  Petre,  the  Whigs  always 
spoke  of  the  Pretender  by  the  name  of  Perkin,  or  little  Peter.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  warming-pan  figures  so  mudi  in  the  satirical  literature  of 
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Ae  day.  Mr.  Wright  gires  ui  one  o£  die  caricatoref  illustrative  <^  tUf 
period.  The  Qoeen  is  represented  sittme  hy  the  cradle,  while  her  Jesuit 
adriser  whispers  in  her  ear  whh  his  hand  placed  in  %  more  dian  fiwniliar 
manner  over  her  neck.  The  infiuit  has  a  child's  windmill  to  mark  die 
trade  of  its  real  parents ;  and  a  howl  of  milk  and  an  otva^  are  on  die 
table  below.  Also  a  still  more  curious  satirical  medal,  firom  Mr.  Haggard's 
collection^  in  which  Father  Petre  is  pushing  the  child  up  through  the 
roof  of  a  chest  or  cupboard,  while  Truth  is  exposing  the  tridceiy  hy  heading 
the  door  open,  and  emblematicaUy  crushing  a  serpent  at  the  same  time. 

Amid  tne  political  excitement  during  the  Jaoobite  times,  ev^i  d» 
taverns  and  public-houses  of  the  metropolis  took  a  character  of  partissD- 
ship,  and  some,  under  the  name  of  Mug-Houses,  became  the  resort  of 
small  societies  or  dubs  of  political  partisans.  Mr.  Wright  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  these  London  mug-houses.  Two  of  dioee  wfaidi 
were  most  distinguished  in  the  riots  of  1715  and  1716  as  strongfac4ds  of 
the  Whigs,  were  the  Roebuck,  in  Cheapside,  where  the  ^^  Loyal  Sodei^*' 
held  its  meetings,  and  a  mug-house  in  LiMig  Acre.  The  Tory  ale- 
bouses  appear  to  have  stood  chiefly  about  Holborn  Hill  (Dr.  Sacheverdl's 
parish)  and  Ludgate  Street  The  Whig  sodeties  who  frequented  the 
mug-houses  began  in  the  autunm  of  1715  to  unite  in  parties  to  fight  the 
Jacobite  mob  which  bad  so  long  tyrannised  over  the  streets* 

At  the  end  of  October  and  banning  of  November  a  number  of  political  an* 
niversaries  crowded  together.  The  Prince  of  Wales*8  birth-day,  the  dOth  of 
October,  was  oelebmtra  on  Monday  the  Slst.  The  Fkmg  Poit,  the  chief 
chronicler  of  those  tumults*  informs  us  that  **  A  parcel  of  the  Jacobite  r^ble» 
such  as  Bridewell  bo^  &C.,  committed  outrages  on  Ludgate  Hill,  broke  the 
windows  that  were  illuminated,  scattered  a  bonfire,  and  cried  out '  An  Or- 
mondl  ftc.,*  but  they  were  dispersed  and  soundly  thrashed  by  a  party  of  the 
Loyal  Society,  who  had  lately  burnt  the  Pretender  in  effigy.**  From  this  time 
we  shall  find  the  new  self-constituted  police  constantly  at  war  with  the  mob. 
The  latter  had  prepared  an  effi^  of  King  William  to  be  burnt  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  monarches  birth,  Friday,  November  4,  and  on  the  approadi  of  nieht 
they  assembled  round  a  large  bonfire  in  the  Old  Jury  for  that  purpose.  But 
information  of  their  design  having  been  carried  to  a  party  of  the  Loyal  Society, 
who  were  met  at  the  Roebuck  to  celebrate  King  William's  birth-day,  and  who 
were  therefore  close  ut  hand,  these  gentlemen  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  *'  gave 
the  Jacks  due  chsstiseroent  with  oaken  plants,  demolished  their  bonfire,  and 
brought  ofi*  the  effieies  in  triumph  to  the  lioebuck.*'  On  the  morrow,  the  5th 
of  November,  the  Whig  mob  had  their  celebration.  They  bad  prepared  cari- 
cature effigies  of  the  Pope,  the  Pretender,  Ormond,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Earl 
of  Marr,  which  were  carried  in  the  following  order  : — "  First  two  men  bearing 
each  a  warming-pan,  with  the  representation  of  the  infant  Pretender,  a  nurse 
attending  him  with  a  sucking-bottle,  and  another  playing  with  him  by  beating 
the  warming-pan.'*  These  were  followed  by  three  trumpeters,  playing  **  Lillibur- 
lero**  and  oSier  Whig  tunes.  Then  came  a  cart  with  Ormond  and  Marr,  ap- 
propriately dressed.  This  was  followed  by  another  cart,  containing  the  Pope 
and  Pretender  seated  together,  and  Bolingbroke  as  the  secretary  of  the  latter. 
They  were  all  drawn  backwards,  with  halters  round  their  necks.  The  proces- 
sion, thus  arranged,  passed  from  the  Roebuck  along  Cheapside,  through  New^ 
gsiie  Street,  and  up  Holborn  Hill,  where  the  Jacobite  MU  of  St.  Andrew^s 
Church  were  made  to  ring  a  merry  peal.  From  thence  they  passed  throu^ 
LincolnVInn-Fields  and  Covent  Garden  to  St.  James's,  where  they  made  a 
stand  before  the  palace;  and  so  went  back  by  Pall- Mall  and  the  Strand, 
through  St  PauVs  Churchyard,  into  Cheapside  :  but  here  they  found  that  the 
'*  Jaclu*'  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  stolen  the  faggots  which  had 
been  piled  up  for  their  bonfire.    They  therefore  made  a  circuit  of  the  city, 
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wfaikt  a  new  bonfire  was  prepared^  and  on  their  return  burnt  all  the  effigies 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd. 

Tbe  enmity  between  the  mob  and  the  Loyal  Society  was  embittered  by 
these  firat  enoovnters^  and  it  soon  came  to  a  fierce  issue.  On  the  17th  dT 
lilovember  one  of  the  mob  was  killed  in  an  assault  upon  the  Roebuck,  anil 
ierioaa  tumults  and  faction  fights  occurred  at  internJs  during  1716^  till 
the  20th  of  July,  when  a  desperate  attack  was  made  upon  the  same  house, 
in  which,  although  the  ringleader  was  kiUed,  the  lower  part  of  the  heuse 
was  gutted,  and  the  mob  was  only  dispersed  by  the  amval  of  the  magis- 
tnites  and  soldiers. 

The  next  great  subject  for  caricature  and  satire  was  the  South  Sea 
BnUble.  Jacobite  fights,  the  akrmiBg  increase  of  highway  robberies, 
eren  in  the  streets  of  London,  the  unremittinr  war&re  of  High  Chuiek 
and  Low  Church,  and  CoUey  Gibber's  '^  non-juror"  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  extraordinary  social  convulsion  that  followed  upon  LaVs  Mississipi^ 
sdMmeand  its  English  imitation — the  South  Sea  Company.  The  infatoation 
with  which  people  entered  upon  this  rash  project  was  perfectly  astonishing. 
It  was  in  vam  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  a  few  other  able  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  Tory  papers,  ridiculed  the  project.  Stock-jobbing  be* 
came  the  sole  business  of  all  classes,  and  W  bigs,  and  Tories,  and  Jacobites, 
and  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  and  Dissenters,  forgot  their  mutual 
animosity  in  the  general  infatuation.  Minor  stock-jobbing  companies 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  around  the  large  government  scheme  : — 

The  **  Political  State  of  Great  Britain"  gives  a  list  of  these  bubbles  in  July 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  four,  among  which  are  companies  "  for  assurance 
of  seamen's  wages  ;**  "  for  a  wheel  for  perpetual  motion ;"  **  for  improving 
gardens;"  "for  insuring  and  increasing  children's  fortunes;''  "for  making 
looking  glasses  ;*  "  for  improving  malt  liquors ;"  **  for  breeding  and  providing 
lor  bast^  children"  (the  ^t  idea  of  the  foundling  hospital);  and  ''for 
insfiring  against  thefts  and  robberies."  Among  other  odd  projects  were  com- 
panies **  for  planting  of  mulbernr  trees  and  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Chelsea 
rmrk  ;"  "  for  importing  a  number  of  large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to 
propagate  a  larger  breed  of  mules  in  Englaud ;"  *'  for  fiittening  of  bogs."  A 
clergyman  prop<^ed  a  company  to  discover  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  monopolise 
the  £old  and  silver  which  that  country  was  believed  still  to  produce.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  here  to  carry  the  ridiculous  beyond  wliat  was  represented 
fai  matter  of  fact ;  but  there  were  some  burlesque  lists,  containing  companies 
**(aT  curing  the  gout,"  *'for  insuring  marriages  against  divorce,'*  and  the 
like.  , 

The  £Etult  of  the  caricatures  of  the  period,  both  political  and  in 
feforence  to  the  **  bubbles,"  was  the  same.  They  were  too  complex  and 
daborate.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  advertisement  of  a  caricature,  called 
**  The  World  in  Masquerade,"  as  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  was 
^^represented  in  nigh  eighty  figures." 

Political  playing  cards  had  been  first  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Popish  plot  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  New  issues  came  forth  on  the 
occasion  of  these  South  Sea  bubbles,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  a  de- 
tailed account.  The  wise  measures  of  Walpole  graduaUy  alleviated  the 
evils  which  the  South  Sea  affair  had  inflicted  on  society,  and  although 
the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites  rose  in  1720,  at  the  birth  of  a  young  Pre- 
tender, and  Bishop  Atterbury  g^t  up  a  Jacobite  plot  in  1722,  its  failure 
was  so  signal  that  the  government  of  King  Ueorge  gained  daily  in 
fltreneth.  The  minbters,  strong  in  their  parliamentary  majorities,  paid 
little  need  to  the  clamour  of  the  opposition  ;  trade  went  on  flouiishmg, 
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and  the  Pretender  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  give  alarm.  For  several 
years  afterwards  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  appears  to  have  cast  itself 
chiefly  into  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science. 

This  opens  a  new  subject,  which  Mr.  Wright  treats  of  with  his  usual 
accuracy  of  detail  and  completeness  of  purpose.  The  first  kings  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  had  no  love  for  letters,  and  those  authors  only  could 
live  by  their  writings  who  would  throw  themselves  into  the  troubled  sea 
of  party,  or  who  would  pander  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  mob  of  readers, 
or  rather  we  should  say  of  the  reading  mob,  and  become  the  tools  of  the 
newspapers  or  of  the  booksellers.  The  drama  was  suffering  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  class  of  literature  by  the  debasement  of  the  public  taste. 
Masquerades  had  also  been  introduced  by  the  celebrated  John  James 
Heidegger  at  the  Opera  House  as  a  new  attraction  to  popularity,  and  in 
a  short  time  became  the  rage  of  the  town.  Every  one  seemed  to  reUsh 
the  saturnalia,  in  wbich  all  ranks  and  classes,  in  outward  disguise  at  least, 
mixed  together  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  where,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer, — 

"  Fools,  dukes,  rakes,  cardinals,  fops,  Indian  queens, 
Belles  in  tye-wigs,  and  lords  in  Harlequins, 
Troops  of  right  honourable  porters  come. 
And  garter'd  small  coai-mcrchants  crowd  the  room ; 
Valets  stuck  o'er  vith  coronets  appear, 
Lacqueys  of  stnte,  and  footmen  with  a  star  ; 
Sailors  of  quality  with  jadges  mix. 
And  chimney-sweepers  drive  their  coach  and  six  : 
Statesmen,  so  used  at  court  the  mask  to  wear, 
Now  condescend  again  to  use  it  here  ; 
Idiots  turn  conjurers,  and  courtiers  clowns. 
And  sultans  drop  their  handkerchiefs  to  nuns." 

Although  the  masquerade  soon  became  more  than  a  figurative  leveller 
of  society,  that  sharpers  and  women  of  ill-repute  gained  admission,  and 
that  nightly  scenes  of  robbery,  quarrels^  and  scandalous  licentiousness 
occurred,  still  Heidegger  was  caressed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and 
gained  both  money  and  honours.  Heidegger's  ugliness  was  an  especial 
subject  of  caricature,  but  he  shared  this  unenviable  notoriety  with  other 
foreigners,  for  in  those  days,  as  in  actual  times,  singers  and  dancers  from 
Italy  obtained  large  sums  of  money,  and  returned  to  build  themselves 
palaces  at  home,  while  first-rate  actors  at  Drury  Lane,  or  Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields  experienced  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  respectable  audiences. 

It  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage  at  this  period  wliich  brought  for- 
ward the  satirical  talents  of  Hogarth,  then  a  young  man.  In  1723, 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  pantomime  of  "  Doctor  Faustus,* 
at  Lincoln  s-Inn-Fields,  he  published  his  plate  of  "  Masquerades  and 
Operas,"  with  the  g^te  of  Burlington  House  in  the  backgroun  1.  Ii^ 
1725  he  published  his  "Just  View  of  the  British  Stage,"  and  in  1727, 
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This  was  a  fine  subject  for  the  pen  and  pencnl  of  satirists.  Hogaiih 
caricatured  Gaj's  opera  in  a  prints  representing  the  actors  with  the  heads 
of  animals,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses  fast  asleep  under  the  stage.  Others, 
wi^  the  same  profound  wisdom  and  imfathomable  self-complacency,  that 
has  been  exhibited  in  tracing  cause  to  effect  in  the  case  of  the  adventures 
of  Jack  Sheppard,  hesitated  not  to  ascribe  all  the  street-robberies  of  the 
day  to  the  influence  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera."  Mist's  journal  of  the 
2na  of  March,  justly  attributed  such  surmises  to  "  certain  people  of  an 
envioos  disposition." 

By  Pope  and  others.  Gay  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  new  instance  of 
ihe  sacrifice  of  literary  genius  to  party  feelings,  and  Mr.  Wright  remarks, 
that  the  treatment  he  experienced,  perhaps  led  in  some  measure  to  the 
appearance  of  those  remarkable  literary  productions  which  agitated  the 
world  of  letters  for  several  years.  *'  The  Travels  of  Gulliver,"  published 
m  1727,  was  followed  the  same  year  by  Pope's  <*  Treatise  on  the  Bathos," 
which  again  was  followed  by  the  same  author's  ''  Dunciad."  Caricature 
takes,  however,  generally  a  more  limited  field  than  satire,  and  Hogarth's 
grotesque  coarseness  in  his  sketch  of  the  dancing  attitudes  of  Monsieur 
DesDoyer  and  the  Signora  Barberini,  is  a  r^ief  to  Mr.  Wright's  disqui« 
sition  on  the  wide-extending  empire  of  dulness.  For  the  same  reason 
we  will  pass  over  Fieldine's  ^'  Pasquin,"  a  direct  lampoon  on  government^ 
brought  out  in  1 727,  and  the  attacks  on  the  ''  Dunciad,"  although  pro- 
vocative of  some  good  things  from  Hogarth. 

The  division  among  the  Whigs,  and  the  formation  of  a  party  of  dis- 
contents under  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  under  the  name  of  Patriots^ 
filled  the  country  towaras  the  end  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  during  the 
eariy  years  of  Ueorge  II.,  with  seditious  attacks  in  every  variety  of 
shape,  and  agfun  roused  the  mob  into  importance.  In  December,  1726, 
the  coalesced  statesmen  started  a  political  paper  under  the  title  of  the 
Craftsman,  and  the  violence  of  Bohngbroke*s  and  Pulteney's  pens,  and 
the  provokingly  personal  character  of  the  opposition,  kept  increasing  till 
1731,  when  the  king  became  so  incensed  at  these  virulent  attacks,  that 
he  instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  paper.  The  adhesion  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Patriots,  in  1737,  gave  to  them  a  great  increase 
of  influence.  The  foreig^i  policy  of  the  minister  was  especially  made 
the  subject  of  caricature.  'The  Spaniard  paring  the  British  lion*8  nails, 
an  Englishman  fighting  with  a  Spaniard,  while  a  Dutchman  is  picking 
his  pocket,  the  political  *^  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'*  and  '*  Hosier *6  Ghost," 
are  good  examples  of  the  caricatures  of  the  day  which  culminated  in 
"  The  Motion,"  one  of  the  most  spirited  caricatures  of  the  time,  which 
bore  reference  to  an  attempt  made  on  the  13  th  of  February,  1741,  to 
oust  out  the  ministry.  The  opposition  retaliated,  but  not  very  success- 
fully. 

I'd  these  succeeded  the  caricatures,  which  were  very  numerous,  on  the 
affairs  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  English  ones  being  in  her  favour,  those 
printed  on  the  continent  against  her.  In  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
latter,  the  queen  is  represented  as  a  ragged  g^psy  (Boltemienne)  offering 
her  jewels  to  the  King  of  France,  who  replies  disdainfuUy,  *^  Pdrtez  les 
a  Pompadour'*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly  abroad,  that 
Walpole's  power  was  at  length  broken.  His  fall  was  celebrated  by  a 
variety  of  caricatures.  In  one  called  ^*  Bob,  the  political  Balance  Master,** 
the  fallen  mimster  is  decked  in  his  coronet,  and  seated  at  one  end  of  a 
balance,  held  up  by  Britannia,  who  sits  mourning  over  sleeping  trade. 
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At  tbe  other  end  of  the  baknce  nts  Jvstiee,  who  k  onabk  te  weigh  down 
cfieetoally  the  bulky  peer,  asfitted  u  he  is  by  his  begs  of  treMore  ;  b«k 
in  spite  of  this  help,  lus  position  is  cnticaly  and  in  his  tenor  he  cnes  out 
to  the  Eyil  One,  who  i^ipeacs  aboroy  ^  Oh  I  help  thy  fjEUthliil  servwiti 
Bob  I"  Satan  gires  him  a  look  any  thing  but  encouraging,  and»  hoU« 
ing  out  an  axe,  replies  to  his  in^oeation,  '^  This  is  Uiy  doe!" 

The  ministerial  changes  and  promotions  that  enraed  upon  the  &11  of 
the  Walpole  administrattion  also  afforded  a  fartile  subject  for  carieatores 
and  satires.  But  the  rebellion  of  '45  and  the  military  preparations  made 
to  resist  ^e  progress  of  the  yonng  Pretender,  were  the  theme  of  by 
hr  the  happiest  efforts.  Some  of  the  latter  caricatures  are  exeeedingfy 
laughable.  In  most  of  them  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  their  associates 
figure  as  the  prime  moyers  of  the  rebdHon,  and  all  were  more  at  less 
ekborate.  Hogarth,  howerer,  carried  away  the  pahn  orer  all  com- 
petitors. His  "<  March  to  Finchl^,"  his  *'  City  Trained  Bands,*'  and 
other  similar  carieatores,  are  too  wdl  known  to  require  notiee. 

The  naturalisation  of  the  Jews  became,  in  1752,  a  new  subject  ftr 
political  satire  and  caricature.  The  elections  that  foUowed  in  1754  will 
6Ter  be  mem(»:able  in  the  history  ci  art,  as  haying  given  rise  to  Hogmrth's 
four  capital  prints  of  the  humours  of  an  dection.  The  satires  and  can* 
catures  that  followed  upon  such  serious  subjects  as  the  American  war 
with  France,  the  accession  of  Wilham  Pitt  to  power,  the  seven  years'  war, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  all  pveceded  die  dealh  of  George  II., 
were  curiously  diversified  by  tiM  episode  of  Beer  vertm  Gin,  which  gave 
Migin  to  Hogarth's  prints  of  **  Beer  Street"  and  '<  Gni  Lane." 

The  subjects  of  satire  and  caricature  asmmed  a  more  domestic  and 
incidental  character  during  the  ktter  years  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  IL 
and  the  first  of  Creorge  III.  than  they  had  previously  done.  Satires  iqioB 
quackery  and  credulity  were  (piickly  sacceeded  by  ute  Cock  liane  Ghost ; 
exaggerated  fiishions,  hoop  petticoats,  and  great  head-dresses,  alteniated 
with  the  stage  and  the  opera ;  Garridc  aira  Quin,  Handel  and  Foote ; 
and  the  Hterary  quarrels  of  Churchill,  Smollett,  Johnson,  and  Chatterton. 

The  politicid  heroes  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL 
were  William  Pitt,  Lord  Bate,  and  John  Wilkes.  It  was  a  period  at 
which  faoticMis  raged  with  extraordinary  violence,  and  satire  and  earica'^ 
tures  were  largely  used  as  weapons  in  the  virulent  party  warfiure  then, 
ffoing  on.  Pitt  as  the  distressed  statesman,  and  as  GhiUiver  in  a  bubble 
night,  Bute's  patronage  of  Sootchmen,  the  well-known  head  of  the  editor 
of  the  North  Briton,  the  Cumberiand  tool,  and  the  now  perpetually  n* 
curring  Fox's  heads,  are  the  stai^  subjects  of  the  day. 

The  violent  political  agitation  that  characterised  the  duration  of  dM 
North  administration  was  succeeded  by  the  dispute  with  the  Ameriean 
colonies — a  rather  sore  subject  for  caricature,  but  not  the  less  made  use 
of.     The  tea  bill  was  represented  in  popular  squibs  and  caricatioes  as  a 
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yfcMpMt,**  to  the  DndMtB  of  DeTOiMhbe'a  pofitical  ordoar,  to  Fanner 
CSoofge  and  bsa  wife^  to  Burke,  Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  those  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Wanen  Haetings  affinr,  and  to  the  Reg^eocy  Question,  giwe 
gnat  relief  to  those  yindent  and  nerer-ending  political  squabbles  wmch, 
what  between  state  coalitioins,  back-stairs'  influence^  the  enmity  of  Pitt 
and  Fozy  and  the  opposed  interest  of  £Mber  and  soo,  constituted  the  great 
leatoree  of  George  the  Third's  rdgn,  and  attained  a  culminating  point 
with  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  war  with  France. 
Giliraj  was  to  the  latter  part  of  the  epoch  what  Hogarth  had  been  to 
George  the  Second's  reign. 

It  is  curious  in  present  times,  when  tiie  inmiediate  proximity  of  a  g^eat 
and  warlike  naticm,  exceedingly  Tain-glorious,  eamly  excited,  and  deeply 
ni^Haed  with  national  prejudges,  combine  with  the  change  that  has  beoi 
nren  to  maritime  defenoes  by  tiie  introduction  of  steam,  and  the  imforti* 
fied  state  of  the  British  coasts,  to  caose  serious  apprehensions  of  an  inva* 
sion  to  be  entertained  by  many  thinking  persons,  to  read  in  Mr.  Wrigfat'e 
amusing  woric,  the  humorous  eflBeots  produced  by  the  many  inyarions  with 
ndiich  we  were  threatened  during  the  First  Revolution  and  the  supremacy 
of  Buonaparte.  GiUray  came  out  on  these  popular  topics  in  all  his 
strength.  A  caricature  published  on  the  1st  of  Februanr,  1798,  under 
die  t^  of  tiie  ^^  Storm  Risbg ;  or  the  RepuUican  Flotilla  in  danger,** 
lepfesents  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  allies,  drawing  the  enemy's  flotiUa  to 
our  eoast  by  means  of  a  capstan  and  cable,  while  Pitt,  from  above,  is 
hbwing  up  the  storm  that  is  to  drive  it  away-^in  the  winds  we  discover 
the  names  of  Duncan,  Howe,  Gardiner,  &c  The  flotilla  has  in  front 
Ae  flag  of '< liberty,"  but  the  flag  behind  is  inscribed  as  that  of  '<Sk- 
yery.*'  The  turrets  and  bulwarks  r^wesent  ^^murder,**  plunder,"  <<  heg^ 
gtarj/*  and  a  number  of  other  similar  prospects.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wator  are  seen  the  fortifications  of  Brest,  with  the  guillotine  raised  on  its 
principal  tower,  and  tiie  Devil  dancing  over  it,  and  playing  the  tune  ct 
"^Over  de  rater  to  Charley !" 

Numerous  jnctures  were  also  published,  to  show  the  disastrous  state  of 
thingg  to  be  expected  in  this  country  when  the  Whigs  should  have 
helped  the  French  to  the  mastery.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was 
a  oeries  of  four  plates,  engraved  by  Gillray,  and  said  (in  the  comer  of 
eadi  plate)  to  be  ^'  invented  "  by  Sir  John  Dahrymple.  They  are  entitled 
^^  Hie  Consequences  of  a  Snooeisful  Frendi  Invasbn."  The  first  rqnre- 
seats  the  House  of  Commons  occupied  by  the  triumphant  democrats,  the 
mace,  records,  and  other  furniture  of  the  house,  are  involved  in  one  oom« 
mon  destruction,  and  the  members  are  lettered  in  pairs,  in  the  garb  of 
convicts,  ready  for  transportation  to  Botany  Bay.  In  tiie  second,  the 
Hooae  of  LiOTds  is  the  scene  of  similar  havoc  ;  a  guillotine,  supported  by 
two  Turkish  mutes  witii  their  bows,  occupies  the  j^aoe  of  the  throne  ; 
ai^  the  oommander-in-chie^  in  his  full  republican  uniform,  pointing  to 
the  mace,  says  to  one  of  his  creatures,  ^^Here,  take  away  this  bauUe  I 
but  if  there  be  any  gM  in  it,  send  it  to  my  lodging."  In  the  tiiird 
{date,  the  good  people  of  England,  in  rafs  and  wooden  shoes,  are  forced 
to  till  the  ground,  while  their  proud  republican  task-masters  follow  them 
with  a  whip.  The  fourth  is  a  lesson  for  Ireland  ;  having  come  over  with 
the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  the  Catholie  faith  from  IVotestant  sa« 
ptemacy,  thi^  abuse  the  Catholic  clergy  and  phmder  and  profane  their 
churches. 
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The  successes  of  the  British  navy  filled  all  hearts,  except  those  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  with  hope  and  joy.  Gillray  immortsdises  these  successes 
in  the  rather  coarse  vein  of  humour  of  the  day,  as  *^  Joha  Bull  taking  & 
luncheon ;  or,  British  cooks  cramming  old  Grumhle-Gizzaid  with  bonne 
chtrey  John  sitting  at  his  well-furnished  table,  is  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  zealous  attentions  of  his  (naval)  cooks,  foremost  among  whom,  the 
hero  of  the  Nile,  is  offering  him  a  *'  fricasee  k  la  Nelson,*' — a  large  dish 
of  battered  French  ships  of  the  line.  The  other  admirals,  in  their 
characters  of  cooks,  are  crowding  round,  and  we  distinguish  among  their 
contributions  to  John's  table,  "  fricando  k  la  Howe,"  "  dessert  a  la  War- 
ren," "  Dutch  cheese  A  la  Duncan,"  and  a  variety  of  other  dishes,  "  A  la 
Vincent,"  "^  la  Bridport,"  "  k  la  Gardiner,"  &c  John  Bull  is  delibe- 
rately snapping  up  a  frigate  at  a  mouthful,  and  he  is  evidently  fattening 
upon  his  new  diet ;  he  exclaims,  as  his  cooks  gather  round  him,  *'  What ! 
more  frigasees ! — why  you  rogues  you,  where  do  you  think  I  shall  find 
room  to  stow  all  you  bring  in  ?"  Beside  him  stands  an  immense  jug  of 
**true  British  stout"  to  wash  them  down,  and  behind  him  a  picture  o£ 
"  Buonaparte  in  Egj'pt,"  suspended  against  the  wall,  is  concealed  by 
Nelson's  hat,  which  is  hung  over  it.  Through  the  vnndow  we  see  Fox 
and  Sheridan  running  away  in  dismay  at  John  Bull's  voradty. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  led  many  to  entertain  hopes  that 
Buonaparte  would  never  be  able  to  get  back  to  his  own  country.  Gillray 
published  a  caricature  on  the  20th  of  November,  entitled  **  Fighting  for 
the  Dunghill ;  or,  Jack  Tar  settling  Buonaparte^'*  in  which  Jack  is 
manfully  disputing  his  enemy's  right  to  supremacy  over  the  world  ;  the 
nose  of  the  latter  gives  evident  proof  of  ^*  punishment."  Jack  Tar  has 
his  advanced  foot  on  Malta,  while  Buonaparte  is  seated,  not  very 
firmly,  on  Turkey.  Gillray's  idea  of  a  French  republican  was  so  origiiiid 
that  it  became  the  foundation  of  all  attempts  to  caricature  our  enemies 
for  many  years.  A  caricature  by  the  same  hand  remains  to  commemo- 
rate the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Egypt  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Directory ;  it  was  published  on  the  21st  of  November,  1799, 
and  is  entitled  ''  Exit  Libert^  k  la  Fran9aise !  or,  Buonaparte  closing  the 
farce  of  Egalite  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  November  10th,  1799."  The 
peace  of  Amiens  was  celebrated  by  Gillray  in  a  caricature  entitled  *^  Pre- 
liminanes  of  Peace  ;  or,  John  Bull  and]  his  little  Friend  marching  to 
Paris."  The  little  friend  is  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  is  leading  the  v?ay 
across  the  channel,  over  a  rotten  and  broken  plank ;  John  Bull  accom- 
panied by  Fox  and  all  the  approvers  of  the  negotiations,  aUows  himsdf 
to  be  led  by  the  nose,  while  Britannia's  shield  and  a  number  of  valuable 
conquests  are  thrown  into  the  water  as  useless.  Another  caricature  o€ 
similar  import  was  entitled  *^  Political  Dreamings ;  Visions  of  Peace  I 
Perspective  Horrors !"  Wyndham,  says  Mr.  Wright,  had  described  in 
strong  language  the  evils  which  the  peace  would  draw  down  upon  this 
country,  and  as  embodied  in  this  picture,  they  are  certainly  fearful.  The 
prelinunaries  are  endorsed  as  *^  Britannia's  Death  Warrant ;"  and  she 
herself  is  seen  in  the  clouds  dragged  off  to  the  guillotine  for  execution 
by  the  Corsican  depredator.  Visions  of  headless  bodies  crowd  around^ 
Lord  Hawkesbury's  hand,  as  he  signs  the  peace,  is  guided  by  Pitt.  On 
one  side  Justice  has  received  a  strong  dose  of  physic.  On  another,  we 
see  St.  Paul's  in  flames.  And  here  the  long  gaunt  form  of  Deadt 
treading  in  stilts  (two  spears)  on  the  roast  beef  and  other  good  things  di 
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Old  England.  At  the  foot  of  Wyndham's  bed,  Fox,  as  an  imp  of 
darkness,  gives  the  serenade.  The  figure  of  the  ominous  serenader  is 
absurdly  grotesque.  Gillray^s  imps  are  perfectly  original,  as  is  also  seen 
in  the  caricature  entitled  <*  We  are  the  Assessed  Taxes."  A  caricature 
which  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  popularity,  and  with  which  Buona- 
parte himself  is  said  to  have  been  highly  amused  was  ^^  The  First  Kiss 
this  ten  Years  ;  or,  the  Meeting  of  Britannia  and  Citizen  Fran9ois." 

The  invasion  threatened  in  1803  called  forth  a  far  greater  number  of 
songs,  satires,  and  caricatures  than  any  that  preceded.  Every  kind  of 
wit  and  humour  were  brought  into  play  to  keep  up  the  national  zeal. 
Gillray,  on  his  side,  represented  King  George  as  the  King  of  Brobdignag, 
eyeing^  his  diminutive  assailant  with  contempt.  Other  caricatures  repre- 
-sentea  the  blustering  invader  in  the  same  character.  In  a  fine  engraving 
by  Gillray,  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  "  The  King 
of  Brobdignag  and  Gulliver,''  the  diminutive  boaster  is  seen  attempting 
to  manoeuvre  Ills  small  boat  in  a  basin  of  water,  to  the  g^at  amusement 
of  King  George  and  his  court.  Jack  Tar*s  impatience  for  the  French 
to  come  out  was  set  forth  in  a  caricature  by  the  same  hand,  in  which 
John  Bull  is  represented  as  taking  to  the  sea  in  person,  to  chant  the 
serenade  of  denance.  The  head  of  Buonaparte  is  just  seen  over  the 
battlement,  uttering  the  threat  which  he  had  now  been  repeating  several 
weeks,  '^  I'm  a  coming  !  I'm  a  coming !"  His  boats  are  safely  stowed 
up  under  the  triple  fort  in  which  he  has  ensconced  himself  for  personal 
security,  and  John  Bull  taunts  with  no  little  ill-humour.  Gillray  also  pub^ 
lished  several  caricatures  setting  forth  the  consequences  of  the  landing 
of  Buonaparte.  In  one,  our  brave  volunteers  are  driving  him  and  his 
army  into  the  sea.  In  another,  entitled  '*  Buonaparte  forty-eight  Hours 
after  Landing,"  John  Bull  is  represented  bearing  the  bleeding  head  of 
the  invader  in  triumph  on  his  pike.  In  a  third  the  king,  in  his  hunting 
garb,  is  holdine  up  the  Corsican  fox,  which  he  has  hunted  down  with 
his  ^od  hounds  Nelson,  'Vincent,  &c.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  been 
much  offended  with  some  of  these  caricatures,  which  were  often  coarsely 
personal,  and  the  first  consul  was  particularly  sensitive  to  any  thing  like 
ridicule  against  himself  or  his  family. 

As  Gillray  was  disappearing  from  the  scene,  a  number  of  clever  carica- 
turists supplied  his  place.  The  Rowlandsons,  Woodwards,  and  Cruik- 
shanks,  and  their  companions  continued  to  assail  our  foreign  enemies 
-with  numerous  caricatures  during  1807  and  1808.  John  Bull,  who 
seems  to  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  admirable  political 
satire  of  Pope's  friend,  I^.  Arbuthnot,  first  took  his  modem  pictorial 
form  under  GiUray.  But  the  plump,  sleek,  good-humoured  individual  of 
that  great  artist,  had  a  more  coarse  and  vulgar  air  communicated  to  him 
by  Rowlandson.  Woodward,  however,  restored  the  original  idea  of  the 
personification  of  Old  England.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  that 
artist's  "  Genial  Hays ;  or,  John  Bull  Enjoying  the  Sunshine,"  which 
represents  the  sun  of  patriotism  shining  in  its  full  glory,  and  lusty, 
4iappy  John  Bull  reclining  on  a  bed  of  roses  and  basking  joyously  in  its 
rays. 
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THE  RICHEST  COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Chaptse  XL 

THE      Biy  AZi«, 

Text  is  andoabtedly  the  age  of  aetkm  -tho  a^  for  breakfiutiBg  is 
Edinburgh  and  dining  in  London — ^the  age  for  qmdk  and  rapid  eyentt  as 
well  as  for  flying  transit  A  oKmarch  hurled  from  his  throne  like  a  loose 
horseman  from  his  saddle, — his  sncoessors  scarcely  installed  in  his  stir- 
rups before  bang  I  they  are  sent  after  him ;  and  many  other  similar  in* 
stances  of  mod^  rapidity  too  numerous  to  insert  in  the  New  Mcmihbf 


Charles  Summerley  haying  recoraed  the  first  transports  of  joy  at 
regaining  his  liberty,  and  replaced  the  hat  so  sorelj  damaged  in  Mn; 
IXooe/s  service  by  a  new  one,  lost  no  time  in  repairmg  to  the  stadon  of 
the  Glauberend  railway  to  take  a  ticket  to  restore  him  to  his  nearly  lost 
Moley.  Great  was  his  joy  at  the  double  OTent^oy  at  his  escane  from 
the  legal  Philistines  without  leaving  a  disagreeable  trace  of  his  aaveDtore 
in  the  pi^rs,  and  joy  at  his  undo  not  having  jx>o^  pooh^d  his  proposed 
marriage  as  he  expeoted. 

Bri^  as  his  absence  had  been,  it  had  been  sufficiently  long  to  instaD 
Mr.  Rocket  fully  in  his  place.  Watering-place  courtships  are  generally 
pretty  brisk.  Feqple  often  finish  of  an  afternoon  what  they  begin  in  tlis 
morning,  or  propose  in  the  morning  on  the  strength  of  an  overnight 
acquaintance.  They  present  a  grand  contrast  to  the  long  tedious  trail  of 
a  country  aoquuntance,  courtship,  ofE»r,  aceoptance,  raferenoe  to  the 
parents,  and  so  on.     Mr.  Rocket  was  quite  a  brisk  haymaker. 

When  Charles  re-appeared  at  Glanberend,  it  was  pretty  well  known  is 
the  Dooey  establishment  that  he  was  what  is  tedmically  called  "  done.** 
Women  have  very  quick  perceptions  as  to  what  will  'Mo"  and  what  will 
^'  not,"  and  the  Dooey  domestics  had  bowed  so  many  nice  yoong  men  oat, 
that  they  could  almost  calculate  the  time  when  their  services  would  be 
wanted.  Charles,  in  their  estimation,  was  just  one  of  the  sort  of  yoong 
men  whose  last  entree  would  terminate  with  the  week,  when  tired  of  hops 
and  the  eternal  roll  of  London  wheels,  Dooey  would  re-appear  at  Glau- 
berend to  inhale  fresh  air  and  emp(y  his  house  of  the  unprofitable  yom^ 
gentlemen  he  found  sheltmng  uiere.  It  had,  however,  transpired  in 
Sie  regions  below  that  he  was  to  die  a  natural  death — at  least,  at  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Dooey — and  laying  *'  that  and  that"  together,  the  ser- 
vants had  pretty  generally  come  to  the  conchision  that  the  interview  vntk 
the  '^  missus,"  wmch  had  had  such  an  unfortunate  eff(»ct  on  his  hat  linings 
had  been  Charles  Summerley's  dying  ^eech  and  c<mfession.  This  im- 
pression was  confirmed  by  his  non-appearance  the  next  day,  when  of 
course  he  received  the  sympathies  of  such  of  them  as  he  had  been  mvil  to 
or  '^  tipped"  in  his  transits. 

Moley,  too,  on  hearinp^  her  mamma's  report  of  the  information  elicited 
at  the  memorable  interview,  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  an  affiur  *'  fin- 
ney,"  as  her  maid,  Lucy  Green,  would  say,  and  immediately  sought  the 
only  consolation  a  young  lady  can  receive  on  losing  a  lover — the  substi- 
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tstaen  of  aaother.  The  Bachert  CommoMr  was  JimnfJitto^y  plaoed  up- 
peraofli  in  Miss  Moley's  mind,  jost  as  a  Club  waiter  supersems  tke  day  of 
the  month  on  the  maatelpieoebrjr  its  suooessor.  The  snock  of  separation 
is  gread  J  assna^ed  when  it  is  a  mere  transfer  of  Ihe  feehi^,  instead  of  a 
Ipenod  or  full  stop.  It  is  jnst  Hke  getting  out  of  one  rulwaj  canriagie 
B^  another  to  continue  a  joomey,  instead  of  the  dead  lock  of  a  stand* 
stili  that  one  comes  to  mi  leafing  a  tndn. 

Charles  f^  so  buoyant  and  elated,  that  it  ne^er  stmek  him  that  his 
dation  might  be  caused  quite  as  much  1^  misBing  the  tr^  to  Norfolk 
bland,  winch  so  lately  starod  him  in  ihe  Me,  as  at  any  favoorahle  retorn 
he  had  to  nudce  to  dear  Mrs.  Dooey*s  sign^kmnt  inquiries.  True,  Ym 
uncle  had  not  "poohy  pooh'd**  his  overtures,  as  he  thought  might  be  the 
case,  but  if  he  luid  tal^  hb  ideas  bade  to  the  point  at  which  uie  police* 
man  interrupted  him  in  Bryanston  Square^  he  woidd  haTo  found  that  he 
had  d>out  satisfied  himself  that  the  extent  of  his  commission,  375/.,  and 
not  more  than  400^  a  year,  woidd  go  a  very  littie  way  towards  satififying 
Mrs.  Dooey's  motherly  expectations.  He  forgot  wJk  he  had  never  in- 
quired about  the  herryditaments,  as  Mrs.  Dooey  called  them,  the  houses 
on  the  land,  the  ships  on  the  sea,  the  hop  gardens,  the  variely  of  things 
die  had  enumerated  as  capable  of  being  applied  to  matiimonial  purposes. 

Subsequent  events  had  completdy  wawed  all  these  out  of  his  recollee- 
tion,  and  he  now  retomed  with  about  the  same  amoont  of  confidence  in 
Ins  unde's  acquieecenoe  and  proposals  for  an  allowance,  ihat  he  had  in 
Mrs.  Dooey'e  disoredon,  when  die  sent  him  to  the  undo.  If  any 
doubts  ever  rose  in  his  mmd  he  immediately  dispelled  them,  as  many  have 
done  before,  and  many  dovblless  will  do  yet,  by  thedieering  and  consoling 
inquiry,  <<  how  do  people  manage  to  get  married  who  have  nothing  f*' 
LcK>ldnp  round  the  woAd  he  saw  loads  of  peo|de  married  and  getting 
married,  who  in  worldly  phrasedogy  **  had  nothii^,''  and  who  yet  seemed 
to  get  on  unoommonly  wdl.  There  was  Tom  I^we,  whose  father  had 
fidled  not  many  years  before,  married  Miss  Woolley,  whose  father  had 
done  the  Hke,  and  yet  they  had  a  capital  house  in  Keppel  Street,  with  a 
footman  in  red  plush  smalls  to  open  the  door.  There  was  Sam  Riekeii»y^ 
who,  after  performing  the  metropolitan  exploit  of  living  upon  nothings 
had  setded  down  in  the  country  in  still  greater  rolendour  with  a  portion*- 
kss  lady,  and  altogether  it  seemed  to  Charles  qmte  dear  that  there  must 
he  something  about  the  married  state  that  made  mimey  go  a  great  deal 
farther  than  it  did  with  people  when  they  were  sin|^. 

Pace  keeps  up  the  spirits  and  inspires  hope.  There  is  8omediing;«xhila* 
rating  in  cutting  through  the  pure  air  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour^ 
and  the  most  panting  sighing  lover  must  be  satii^md  with  the  rate  ihat 
an  express  tram  carries  nim  to  his  foir  one.  The  Glauberend,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  an  excellent  railway,  and  ibe  sun  is  said  to  take  its  time 
from  thdr  tables. 

With  exuberant  joy  at  bektg  able  to  dispel  Moley's  eonsdentious  scruples 
as  to  sweethearting^  her  vrithout  Ms  unde's  knowledge,  and  with  bright 
ymons  of  hope  nsmg  as  high  as  liftcob's  ladder,  Cbiries  went  straight 
from  the  station  to  Belvedere  Terrace.  How  bright,  how  sunny,  how 
loreable  every  thing  looked.  It  was  perfect  elysium.  He  was  happy, 
and  thought  ne  bore  the  news  of  happiness  to  her.  She,  whose  prindples 
of  propriety  were  so  strong  as  to  conquer  her  womanly  feelings  and  make 
her  insist  upon  every  thing  been  done  '^on  the  square."    Angelic  being! 
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What  fools  men  are  to  be  sore.  We  say  *^  men,*'  for  they  are  all  alike 
iu  that  respect.  Their  vanity  always  comes  to  the  aid  of  any  flattering 
lie  a  woman  cjiooses  to  tell  them.  Charles  reached  the  elad  mansion  am 
knocked.  The  green  footman  started  as  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  who 
it  was.  Hannah,  the  housemaid,  and  he  were  just  in  tlte  act  of  talking^ 
•Charles  over  when  his  knock  interrupted  them.  They  Uiouffht  it  a  pity- 
to  throw  such  a  nice,  ^nteel-looking  young  man  over,  though  they  could 
not  but  admit  that  sucn  a  one  as  the  lUchest  Commoner  was  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day.  Still  Hannah  thought,  if  she^d  been  ''  Missus"  she'd 
have  kept  them  both  in  tow,  one  for  each  younfi^  l&dy,  for  it  was  a  pity  to 
6ee  one  suited  and  the  other  not.  The  knock  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. 

If  the  footman's  astonishment  was  great,  what  was  Miss  Moley's  at 
-hearing  the  well-known  voice  through  the  thin  lath  and  plaster  wall  be- 
tween the  passage  and  the  dining-room,  where  she  was  tete-d'tiieing  with 
Mr.  Rockec.     There  was  no  mbtaking  it  even  without  the  stutter. 

"  Is — is—is — Miss — Miss — Miss — Dooey  at  home  ?"  asked  Charles. 

''  Yes,  sir,*'  replied  the  footman,  with  a  bow  and  a  pleasant  smile  of 
Tecognition. 

"  Oh,  gracious !  I  hope  he  won't  show  him  in  here,"  exclaimed 
Moley,  rising  from  the  sofa  in  despair. 

**  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rocket,  thinking  it  might  be  papa. 

**  Oh,  only  a  tiresome  boy  who  comee  teasing ;  but  you  know  one 
tloesn't  like  being  interrupted  by  any  one,"  observed  Moley,  as  she  heard 
Charies's  footsteps  passing  onwards  to  the  stairs. 

"  Certainly  not^  rejoined  Mr«  Rocket,  seizing  her  fw,  fat  hand^  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  as  she  again  8unki>y  his  side. 

Moley  and  he  haid  been  making  love  by  innuendo ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
had  been  picturing  a  very  magnificent  life  of  connubial  happiness,  whose 
principal  ingredients  were  diamonds,  an  opera-box  on  the  dress-circle^ 
as  nearly  opposite  the  Queen's  as  it  could  be  got ;  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  if  he  would  let  it ;  lace  ad  Ubitumy  as  a 
noble  marquis  said  of  his  huntsmim's  breeches  ;  and  the  knock  disturbed 
them  in  the  consideration  of  equipage.  They  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  certain  turn-outs,  considering  whether  Lady  Glengall's  grays 
were  better  than  Lady  Wilton's  cream-colours,  and  whether  the  beautiM 
Duchess  of  Montrose*s  barouche  and  spanking  browns  were  more  dashing 
than  the  magnificent  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  long-tailed  grays.  AU 
this,  as  we  said,  was  done  by  innuendo — by  a  sort  of  mutual  consultation 
of  each  other's  tastes,  though  they  perfectly  understood  that  they  were 
limning  out  an  establishment  for  themselves.  The  knock  we  say,  dis- 
turbed all  this  ;  but  having  registered. the  kiss  of  the  hand  that  was  to 
^*  restore  confidence,"  as  they  say  in  the  city,  we  will  accompany  the 
**  tiresome  boy"  up-stairs  to  the  old  lady — the  old  lady,  when  he  ex- 
Dected  to  flv  into  the  arms  of  the  voumr  one  ! 
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work-taUe  at  her  elbow,  on  which  she  had  deposited  a  half-emptied 
tunhler  of  brandy-and-water  before  she  fell  asleep.  This  made  matters 
worse. 

'^  Drat  the  table  P^  exclaimed  she,  peevishly,  pokin?  down  her  petti- 
coats with  one  hand,  as  she  rolled  her  leg^  on  to  the  floor,  clawing  her 
head,  to  feel  if  the  turban  was  on,  with  the  other.  "  Well,  sir,"  said 
she,  looking  at  Charles  in  any  thing  but  a  motherly  manner,  '^  so  you've 
got  bach^  have  you  ?'' 

**  Yes,  ma'm — that's  to  say,  I've — Fve — I've— returned,"  replied  he, 
full  twitter. 

"  Well,  sit  down,"  replied  she,  extending  him  a  couple  of  fingers  to 
shake  hands.  '*  And  what  have  you  done  in  London?**  asked  she,  look- 
ing at  him. 

This  threw  our  friend  into  a  cold  perspiration,  and  depnvcd  him  even 
of  the  power  of  stuttering.  He  thought  she  had  heard  of  his  Lock-up- 
house  exploit. 

"Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  continued  she,  encouragingly;  "you* 
know  you  mustn't  have  any  secrets  with  me  now  ;*'  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I'raj^o^r  mother-in-law." 

"  WeU,  I — I — I — certainly — that's  to  say — 1 — I — I — wish — to— to — 
to— but — but — but — 1  assure  you,"  continued  he,  twisting  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  gloves  up,  as  if  he  was  going  to  try  to  put  them  into 
a  wahiut-shell,  "  that  it  was  not  my  fault — or  rather  I  should  say  that — 
that— that— " 

"Well,  but  what  does  your  uncle  sayT*  interrupted  Mrs.  Dooey, 
anxions  to  get  to  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  my  un— un — uncle — that's  to  say,  my  uncle  says  he  will  be — 
diat's  to  say,  is — I  mean  my  uncle  is  quite  agreeable— very  happy  that's 
to  say." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  he'll  give  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dooey. 

"  Oh,  he  says  he'll  al — al — al — low  me  f — ^f — f — four  hundred  a 
year,"  replied  Charles,  despairing  of  getting  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pound  offer  out. 

"  Four  hundred  a  year,"  repeated  Mrs.  Dooey,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
that  neither  said  one  thing  nor  another.  The  fact  was  that  in  all  the 
great  and  glorious  conquests  of  the  young  ladies  they  had  never  turned 
up  any  thing  better,  though  none  of  the  suitors  had  ever  had  less  than 
five  thousand  a  year  to  begin  with.  "  Four  hundred  a  year,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Dooey,  thoughtfully,  "  that's  only  a  small  beginnin' ;  it'll  require  a 
good  deal  of  conomy  and  management  to  make  both  ends  meet  upon 
2iat,"  observed  she,  "  but  Mr.  D.  will  most  likely  assist,  but  that  I  can't 
promise;  however,  Melia  and  you  can  talk  matters  over,  and  you  will 
hear  what  she  thinks." 

"It  was  Ma — Ma— Maria — Miss  Dooey,"  observed  Charles,  ^*  not 
Amelia." 

"  Maria  was  it  I"  replied  Mrs.  Dooey,  pretending  to  recollect  herself. 
^'  Maria !  so  it  was ;  I  was  thinking  it  had  been  Melia,  who's  nearer 
your  age,  too.  But  now  you  mention  it,  it  was  Maria ;  she,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  has  got  a  sick  headache,  and  is  not  able  to  see  any  one  to-night, 
but  she'll  be  better  in  the  momin'  I  make  no  doubt,  and  if  you  come  at 
luncheon  time,  or  as  soon  after  as  you  like,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see 
jou,  but  I*d  better  give  you  a  hint  not  to  trouble  Mr.  D.,  wh6*s  comin' 
on  Saturday — leave  him  to  me  ;"  so  saying  she  rang  the  bell  and  bowed 
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Charles  ont,  thioldng  to  trj  and  appease  Amelia,  who  was  still  in  Ugh 
dudgeon  at  being  done  ont  of  her  ina&  by  offering  her  Charles,  and,  of 
course,  making  the  best  of  him* 

Chapter  XII. 

8    ATUEDAY. 

At  length  came  Saturday.  There  is  something  about  Saturday  that 
always  proclaims  itself.  Saturday  in  the  country  is  denoted  by  drab- 
coated  arm-basketed  farmers  hobbling  their  hairy-heeled  horses  to 
market — you  stand  a  chance  of  getting  your  ribs  store  in  by  similar 
articles  in  the  care  of  their  daughters  or  spouses,  who  are  staring  and 
gaping  about  instead  of  lookinc^  where  they  are  going— there  is  more 
trespass  from  cattle  on  a  Saturday  than  on  any  other  day.  London  has 
its  signs  also.  Trucks  of  clean  clothes  are  seen  wheeling  alonff  the 
streets,  and  covered  carts  from  laundresses  in  the  once  suburb  Yulages 
are  drawn  by  miserable-looking  horses  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  looking 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  bought  at  Smithfield  the  day  before — 
footmen,  shop-lads,  and  light-porters  may  be  seen  hurrying  about  with 
carpet-bags  and  registered  paletots  and  umbrellas,  looking  so  jovial  that 
there  is  no  mistake  about  master  being  off  till  the  Monday. 

A  g^reat  change  takes  place  at  the  watering-places — at  least  at  the 
mercantile  Glauberend  watering-places,  though,  indeed,  what  places  are 
not  mercantile  in  this  happy  island  of  ours.  Better  to  be  a  '*  nation  of 
shopkeepers,"  as  Bonaparte  said,  than  of  soldiers  like  our  neighbours  over 
the  water.  The  steady  desirables  come  down  on  a  Saturday — men 
veering  between  thirty  and  fifty — who  the  girls  pretend  to  laugh  at  to 
the  youngsters,  but  omit  no  opportunity  of  catclung  when  they  can^ 
mamma's  have  sad  work  separating  their  charges  for  these  visits,  getting 
young  Mr.  Firebrand  or  little  Mr.  Sugarlips,  who  they  have  been  teaing 
and  encouraging  all  the  week,  to  make  themselves  scarce  undl  the 
Monday,  hinting  that  Mr.  Longface  is  **  serious,"  and  doesn't  like  callers 
on  a  Sunday,  or  that  Mr.Guttle  has  been  very  gay  in  town  and  wishes  for 
a  little  quiet.  The  servants  comment  on  the  snoring,  arm-chair  tran- 
quillity of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  compared  to  the  mirthful 
polka-practising,  piano-tingling  clang  of  the  week  days.  Younf  gen- 
tlemen are  very  tractable.  Few  think  of  making  up  to  girls  muc£  their 
seniors,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  they  attribute  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  to  the  fair  sex.  Mrs.  Dooey  had  suffered  much  from  Satur- 
days, much  from  the  watchful  caution  necessary  to  keep  the  respective 
candidates  within  bounds,  and  much  from  her  fear  of  Mr.  Dooey  finding 
her  out  when  he  came  down. 

Dooey,  as  we  have  already  said,  though,  as  it  is  some  months  since,  it, 
perhaps,  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  it,  Mr.  Dooey,  we  say,  was  no  gpreat 
promoter  of  matrimony.     He  did  not  care  much  about  it  either  way. 
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mxmt  h%  confessed  they  had  litd  ezpeetations  enough  to  ke^  the  boiler 
of  a  steamreDgme  gomg ;  bat,  alas !  when  thqr  came  to  be  analjsed, 
like  the  steam,  they  all  ended  in  smoke. 

Hoymwet  good  spee^  bad  spoCy  or  middling  spec^  earterminaiiBg 
Satmdaj  will  oome  at  last ;  and  nerer  had  aay  Satnrdaj,  all-iiE^>ortant 
as  Mrs.  Dooej  thought  each  one  at  the  time,  dawned  upon  her  more 
draught  with  mighty  consequences  than  the  particnlar  Saturday  under 
coasideratkm.  We  need  not  say  that  she  had  had  all  the  magnificent 
Thursday  night  conversation,  about  the  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
houses,  and  opera-box,  detailed  to  her  as  actual  realities  instead  of  hypo- 
thetical speculations,  which  might  have  to  be  furnished  by  one  side  just 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  about  to  retrieve  all  the 
past  errors  and  miscalculations  of  her  *'  mousing*'  career,  by  one  splendid 
e^ytare  that  would  astonish  Dooey,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  her 
management.  Things,  as  they  g^enerally  do  at  first,  went  smoothly 
enoogh.  Amelia,  like  an  angel  as  she  was,  had  again  yielded  to  her 
elder  sister ;  and  Gharies,  with  a  youthful  simplicity  that  cannot  be  too 
much  commended,  never  suspectmg  that  the  loved  one  who  had  sent 
him  on  his  errand,  could  have  transferred  her  affections  during  the  brief 
period  ci  Ins  absence,  just  looked  upon  Mr.  Rocket  in  the  friendly  light 
of  a  future  brother-in-law.  If  an  occasional  qualm  crossed  his  mind  that 
Moley  was  more  attentive  to  Mr.  Rocket  ^iid  less  to  himself  than  she 
might  be,  he  attributed  it  to  feminine  delicacy,  which  he  doubted  not 
would  be  amply  compensated  for  when  they  were  alone.  So  the  Friday 
afternoon  passed  in  pleasant,  idle,  gossiping,  ogleing,  saunterings,  and 
mixed  sisteriy  sweethearting :  and  tms  brings  us  back  to  dread  Saturday. 

Mr.  Dooey,  like  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  go  into  the  country  for 
**  air  and  exercise/'  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  any  exercise  if  he  could 
help  it.  Accordingly,  the  barouche  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  convey 
Mrs.  Dooey  up  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  As  the  bright  bays  came 
prancing  round  with  their  half-dashed  green  and  yellow  rosettes  at  their 
neads,  and  the  livery  servants  in  their  usual  fancy  neckcloths,  a  thrill 
ran  through  the  Dooey  household,  similar  to  what  naughty  bystanders 
experience  on  seeing  the  sheriff  set  into  his  coach  to  meet  the  judges  of 
assize.     They  thought  there  would  something  come  of  it. 

Dooey,  though  an  estimable  man,  was  not  showy :  he  would  not  be 
selected  for  a  fimcy  quadrille,  or  to  dance  before  the  queen.  We  have 
seen  many  men  who  were  not  very  personable,  yet  extremely  pur^onable. 
Rothschild  was  no  beauty :  his  fat  pasty  face,  large  puffy  lips,  and  heavy 
features,  betokened  no  intellect.  Old  Crockey  was  much  of  the  same 
cut,  and  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  being  a  flat  Dooey  was  a  little, 
fitt,  roundabout,  turnip-headed  iellow,  with  a  thin  fringe  of  long,  sandy- 
gray  hair,  round  the  sides  of  his  shiny  bald  head.  His  features  were 
coarse  and  common-place — little  pig  eyes,  with  very  slight  brows,  a 
thick,  broad  nose,  with  Spanish  pointer-sort  of  nostrils,  with  always 
one,  and  now  two  or  throe  carbuncles  dotted  about,  the  result  of 
sundry  white-bait  expeditions  to  Rosherville,  Grreenwich,  Richmond,  and 
Blackwall. 

Every  article  of  clothing  abouthim  was  of  the  most  uncouth  and  awkward 
cut,  presenting  a  rare  contrast  to  the  spic  and  span  elegance  of  his  fashion- 
able daughters.  On  this  occasion  he  had  on  a  very  roomy  black  coat,  with 
most  capacious  outside  pockets,  whose  gaping  mouths  seemed  ready  to 
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swallow  a  leg  of  mutton  or  any  other  trifle  he  migfat  choose  to  put  ia 
them.  Not  sporting  much  of  a  neck  there  was  little  room  £ot  cravat,  a 
deficiency  that  he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  hy  most  flagrant  enda. 
equalling  any  thing  that  the  most  ambitious  *'once  round"  dandy  ci  the 
present  day  can  accomplish.  If  a  man  only  sticks  to  his  own  cut,  how- 
ever monstrous  it  may  he,  it's  "  odds"  but  fashion  will  woric  round  to  him 
sooner  or  later,  just  as  dull  time  works  round  to  a  child's  watch  once  a 
day.  In  addition  to  the  fly-away  ends,  he  had  a  hand- saw  sort  of  frill 
that  in  windy  weather  kept  flopping  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  £eui. 
Summer  and  winter,  morning  and  evening,  he  sported  a  black  satin  wabtr 
coat,  the  morning  one  being  generally  a  good  deal  stained  and  frayed, 
being,  in  hict,  the  eveniog  one  degraded. 

Dooey  had  a  very  long  body  and  marvellously  short  legs,  so  fat,  that 
when  fore-shortened  by  sitting,  they  looked  more  like  bladders,  or  dump- 
lings, than  any  thino^  else. 

Insigpnficant  as  they  were,  however,  he  seemed  to  grudge  them  their 
necessary  covering,  and  while  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  ample  and 
spacious  beyond  measure,  he  had  always  the  most  short,  scrimpey,  par^ 
simonious  trousers  that  ever  were  seen.  These  had  dog-eared  pockets 
with  very  long  slits  at  the  bottom,  to  show  his  baggy  white  stockings  and 
drawer  strings,  and  the  grotesque  shape  of  his  roomy  shoes. 

Such  was  the  little  man  who  came  puffing,  and  wheezing,  and  waddling 
through  the  confluent  crowd  of  arrivers,  all  rushing  to  the  exit  door  of  the 
Glauberend  station,  and  claimed  the  green  barouche  with  an  air  of  owner- 
ship that  astonbhed  several  first-class  passeng^ers,  who  had  been  wonder- 
ing how  such  a  queer-looking  little  old  chap  happened  to  be  among  themu 

**  Hooy  /"  exclaimed  he,  flourishing  a  baggy,  noseless  cotton  umbrella, 
very  much  the  cut  of  himself,  and  then  denoting,  by  a  half-circular  g^und 
sweep,  that  he  wanted  to  be  taken  up  where  he  stood,  a  proceeding  thait 
might  either  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  consequence,  or 
that  he  might  avail  nimself  of  the  last  step  of  the  Grecian  portico  of  the 
station  for  getting  into  the  ^'  chay.'*  The  coachman  hissed  and  touched 
the  well-bitted  horses  with  the  point  of  his  whip,  the  footman  ran  a  semi- 
circle by  their  sides,  regardless  of  his  stockings,  and  the  wave  of  passen- 
gers opened  as  the  carriage  drove  up. 

"  Souse,'*  went  the  great  father-in-law  in  his  seat. 

Little  passed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dooey  beyond  the  usual  inquiries^ 
"  All  well  here  ?'*  **  All  right  in  London  ?"  in  traversing  the  half-mile 
between  the  station  and  the  town ;  indeed  the  racing  of  busses,  and  hur- 
rying of  cabs  and  flys,  with  the  usual  interruptions  from  over-careful 
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know  whether  to  take  him  that  way  or  beein  in  a  hnmbler,  more  deferen* 
tial  tone,  enlisting  him  rathw  in  the  inquuy,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  be  sa£» 
in  case  of  a  fiulore,  or  again,  whether  to  take  the  very  humblest  taek, 
and  set  Dooey  on  to  ferret  oat  an  apparently  bad  bargain,  lettmg  him 
astonish  himself  with  its  goodness  as  he  proceeded. 

Things  seldom  turn  up  in  the  way  we  anticipate.  Some  unlooked-for 
circumstance  mars  the  wnole  train,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  trifles  turn 
the  current  of  great  events.  Bowling  along  the  Victoria  Esplanade  at 
the  rapid  pace  coachmen  think  indicative  of  consequence,  wno  should 
tiiey  come  on  at  the  turn  but  the  double  marriage  party  itself.  Dooey 
started  and  almost  forgot  to  return  the  smiling,  kissing-hand  salutes  of 
hia  daughters. 

"  What's  that  young  jackanapes  doin'  here  T  snapped  he,  with  a 
stamp  of  his  umbrella  against  the  bottom  of  the  barouche  that  would  have 
sent  it  through  if  the  umbrella  had  had  a  nose. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  Mr.  Rocket,'*  replied  Mrs.  Dooey. 

•  '*  No,  not  him ; — the  one  in  buff  trousers,  that's  young  Summer , 

what's  his  name,  FU  swtOTy^  rejoined  Mr.  Dooey,  with  another  stamp. 

"  Summerley,**  said  Mrs.  Dooey,  helping  him  out, — adding,  "  On, — 
that's  nothin',  I've  settled  him." 

**  Then  who's  t'other  chap  ?*'  inquired  Dooey,  anticipating  that  he 
iTouldn't  be  settled. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  that's  the  gentleman  I  named,**  replied  Mrs.  Dooey, 
determined  to  take  the  humUe  tack ;  **  that's  Mr.  Rocket, — the  gentleman 
in  the  green  cut-away." 

*'  Rodcet,  who's  he?"  g^nted  Dooey,  with  one  of  his  least  sugary 
looks. 

"  Oh,  it  don't  concern  us,  my  dear,**  replied  his  loving  spouse,  "  I  wish 
it, did — he  is  Miss  Emily  Bury  s  beau." 

"  But  he's  with  our  gals,  at  all  events,"  retorted  Dooey. 
**  That's  nothin',"  observed  Mrs.  Dooey,  "  he's  a  bit  of  a  flirt,  I  believe, 
he  may  p'raps  have  a  fancy  for  seein'  what  they're  like,  but  as  to  any 
thing  more—" 

*^  Hang  it,"  snapped  Dooey,  again  giving  the  feruleless  umbrella  a  hearty 
dig  against  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  "  you  women  are  always  thinkin' 
of  courtship  and  matrimony,  and  such  like  nonsense — carCt  you  leave  0ie 
girls  alone  ?" 

-  The  trouble  of  answering  this  inquiry  was  saved  by  the  carriage  pulling 
up  with  such  a  jerk  at  his  door  as  nearly  shot  him  head-foremost  on  to 
the  opposite  seat.  His  blessings  of  the  coachman  were  half  drowned  by 
tfae  clattering  of  the  steps  and  the  footman's  uproarious  knocking  and 
ringing  at  the  door.  The  greater  row,  the  greater  respect,  is  the  London 
servant's  adage,  and  the  Dooey  flunkey,  though  nothing  in  Lx)ndon,  not 
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they  codd  lay  hands  on.  Dooey  wanted  a  fitde  icpow  poilunn  a  Kftlfe 
meoicine  mig^  not  have  done  htm  any  hann — ^and  he  woidd  jnst  aa  aooa 
hare  seen  his  daughters  alone;  hot  tnis  was  a  treat  fae  was  not  to  be 
indulged  in.  Mr.  Rocket  never  doubtinflr  that  the  aflbbiHtjr  of  ^ 
ladies  was  parUy  derived  from  the  fether,  neely  accepted  Jffiss  yifAefs 
half  *' shake  off/'  half-earnest  invitation  to  '^come  in,**  and  Dooey,  as 
he  sat  pnffine  and  wheezing,  heard,  what  of  all  ^tngs  were  to  him  did 
most  detestable,  a  pair  of  heel-spurs  clank,  clank,  clanking  in  the  passage^ 
Charles  Summerley  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  thinking  the  partnen 
would  now  be  rigntlj  sorted,  and  he  would  get  die  still  unaocomj^idked 
confab,  with  Moley. 

The  young  ladies  having  each  done  the  pretty  in  the 
Holey  introduced  Bfr.  Rocket,  who  forthwith  sat  down  beside  i 
gentleman,  and  began  to  converse  with  him — or  rather  to  try. 

*<  It  was  a  fine  day,  how  did  the  country  look  ?"  inquired  die  can- 
didate for  the  son-in-law-ship. 

*^  Country  look,*'  grunted  Mr.  Dooey,  as  though  he  had  a  very  bad 
cold,  '^  looks  much  as  it  always  does  at  dns  time  of  year." 

**  Town  will  be  empty,  I  suppose,"  observed  Mr.  Kocket 

''  Not  more  so  than  it  generally  is  at  this  time  of  year,*'  ret<Hried  M« 
Dooey. 

^'  The  country's  pleasant  now,"  said  our  friend,  cocking  up  one  fi)ot  and 
ringing  the  rowel  of  the  spur  with  the  other. 

"  It  generally  is  at  this  time  of  year,"  replied  Mr.  Dooey,  cros^g  his 
little  fat  legs. 

Mr.  Rocket  was  rather  abashed  at  this  frequent  *'  seD,"  and  deter* 
mined  to  change  the  subject 

**  Were  you  at  Tattersall's  on  Monday  ?"  asked  he. 

**  Never  was  at  TattersaWs  in  my  life^  nr  T  exdaimed  Doey, 
with  emphasis. 

The  brothers-in-law  with  all  convenient  speed  took  their  departure. 

Chapter  XIII. 

THE     DINIVEB. 

^<The  old  gendeman's  rather  grumpy,"  observed  Mr.  Rodcet  to 
Charles,  as  the  door  closed  upon  them,  and  they  walked  away  together. 
"  He's  no  relation  of  your's,  is  he  ?"  added  he,  suddenly  checking  Imn- 
self,  as  if  he  might  be  going  too  iar, 

**  No — no— no,"  stuttered  Charles  ;  "  no— no— not  yet,  at  least'* 

«  Ah !  I  twie,"  replied  Mr.  Rocket  « Is  to  be,  diat's  to  si^— all 
right — we  shall  DC  brothers-in-law,  I  hope — may  as  well  lend  each  other 
a  hand.     Where  are  you  going  to  dine  ?" 

**  I  am  go — go — go— ing  to  dine  nowhere— that's  to  say,  I'm— I'ln— 
I'm  not  engaged  anywhere,*'  replied  Chariee. 
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Smtok  QMcloek  found  tibe  hmi  of  «fery  timg  torvod  in  ifae  bes£  «tyle»  in 
'  the  best  room  of  the  reputed  best,  that  is  to  say,  dearest  hotel — the 
**  ImperiaL"  The  landlord  was  in  his  best  clothes,  as  were  a  couple  of 
kiik  JMired,  greasy-lMed,  greasy.collai«d  wait«%  who  were  summoned 
abruptly  from  the  tuioKHl  of  the  cofiee-room,  fircMU  whmiioe  they  came 
altemati^y  mopping  dieir  faces  and  rubbmg  the  plates  with  a  duster-look- 
i9g  Pftp^^i^fj  to  assist  in  the  grand  procession  of  the  first  course.  The 
pompous  landlord  did  the  honour  of  fdacing  the  soup  and  taking  the 
fivder  for  the  wine— -a  ceremony  that  generally  adds  some  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  InlL  Of  all  outrageously  overpaid  people,  we  questioa 
whether  any  can  compare  with  landlords.  Certain  trades  and  pro- 
ftsiions,  or  rather  some  of  the  memhers  <^  certain  trades  and  precessions,* 
■laj  make  large  profits  occasionally,  but  for  a  real,  steady,  m<Hiey^ 
tipeeping  busioess,  commend  us  to  the  well-frequented  hotel.  Every 
thing  seems  to  turn  into  gold  as  it  enters  the  doors.  Fish,  meat,  poultry, 
vegetables,  wine,  all  rise  seventy-five  per  cent,  as  they  come  in.  Land* 
kfrds  will  doubtless  say  they  charge  because  they  can  get  it ;  but  it  is 
very  questionable  if  they  would  not  g^t  more  if  they  were  reasonable.  A 
man  feels  at  home  in  an  hotel  abroad,  whereas  in  England  they  are 
places  to  avmd.  They  are  only  harbours  of  refuge  from  which  people 
escape  the  moment  they  can.  People  feel  they  do  not  get  their  money's 
worth  in  them.  With  perhaps  a  dosen  or  so  exceptions,  the  best- 
appointed  hotels  in  England  only  show  how  vastly  inferior  they  are  is 
ail  the  little  niceties  which  constitute  comfort  to  a  man's  own  home. 
Soring  a  badly-cooked  dinner  upon  plate  only  makes  it  look  worse  than 
it  would  upon  delf,  and  who  hasn't  a  lively  recollection  of  some  splendid 
affiur  of  an  hotel  "  blow  out" — dull  plate,  dirty  thumbs,  limp  napkins, 
mountainous  enirieSy  ragged,  stained,  hurrying  waiters,  faded  bouquets, 
and  abominable  rose  water  ? — all  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  too  ! 

But  to  our  particular  dinner  at  the  Imperial  at  Glaul>erend.  Tlioi:^ 
we  said  the  room  was  the  best,  the  fact  was,  it  oould  be  made  better,  larger 
at  least,  by  the  removal  of  the  great  wood^i  partition  which  ran  through  the 
eentre,  an  arrangement  with  which  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  doubt- 
less ^Bunifiar — an  arrangement  which,  while  it  presents  the  sembluice  of 
privacy,  is,  in  fact,  m^e  public  than  a  coffee-room,  for  in  a  coffee-room 
jou  can  see  who  is  watching  and  listening,  while  in  these  public  privacies 
you  can  be  both  watched  and  overheard  without  being  conscious  of  either. 

Behind  this  barricade  our  friend  Monsieur  de  la  Tour  intren^ed  himself, 
when  his  master,  contrary  to  custom,  banished  him,  landlord,  waiters 
and  all,  frt>m  the  room  as  soon  as  they  had  got  the  soup,  fish,  wine,  and 
ether  et  ceeteras  fdaced  on  the  table. 

Soup  eating  is  only  an  undiguiBed  process.  The  ndse  a  party  make 
in  lading  it  in  has  a  painful  resemblance  to  what  one  hears  in  a  pig-stye. 
like  the  memcMry  of  departed  greatness,  it  is  always  performed  in  solemn 
sOenee.     Our  friends  soup  down,  a  glass  of  cask  sherry  a-piece  followed. 

"  WM,  I  say,  you  are  going  to  turn  Benedict  pretty  early  ;  you'll  not 
be  much  more  than  of  age,  are  you  ?"  observed  our  friend  Mr.  Rocket, 
as  he  handed  his  brother-in-law  a  ration  of  cod. 

*^  Oh  ye — ^ye — yes  I  am,"  replied  Charles^  with  the  true  youthful  wish 
to  be  thought  older  than  he  was. 

**  Wdl,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Rocket,  <^can*t  marry  too  soon,  especially 
when  you  get  such  a  young  and  beautiful  creature  for  a  w£e.     By  the 
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powers,  they're  a  couple  of  angels— never  saw  two  lorefier  girls  in  all  my 
Kie* 

^^  Amt  diey !''  exclaimed  Charles,  in  eotasj. 

<<  Let  us  dnnk  their  healths,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rocket,  applying  his  thumb 
to  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  forty  shilling  diampagne,  chai^^  at  the  usual 
inn  rate  of  seven  guineas  a-dcoen ;  ''  let  us  drink  their  healths,''  repeated 
he,  as  the  cork  l^unded  against  the  ceilbg,  and  the  hissing,  naing, 
ginger-pop-lookine  stufi*  came  foaming  down  the  bottle-neck. 

Having  helped  himself  to  a  bumper  of  froth  and  fixed  air,  he  handed 
the  hottle  to  Charles,  who  got  a  better  potataon  to  his  share. 
■  Champarae  is  doubtless  the  real  balm  of  Gilead.  It  soothes  and  exhi- 
larates, and  opens,  and  expands  the  heart  of  the  closest  and  most  morose. 
It  peribrms  far  greator  wonders  than  HoUoway's  pUls,  or  Leaming^s 
essence.  A  party  can  hardly  be  said  to  begin  before  the  champagne 
makes  a  start.  As  to  one  '*  going  off  weD,"  as  it  is  called,  without  cham- 
pagne, that  we  consider  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

But  then,  to  make  it  available  it  should  be  iced,  and  poured  into  set- 
at-able  glasses.  Those  crane-necked  needle-case  looking  things  they 
generally  have  at  inns,  and  too  often  at  private  houses,  only  tantsdise  the 
palate,  and  make  a  man  look  as  if  he  was  taking  pills  instead  of  enjoying 
an  exhilaratbg  beverage. 

The  first  ^ss,  which  like  the  first  of  every  thing,  is  most  enjoyaUe^ 
and  most  looked  for,  is  generally  a  flash  in  the  pan,  a  mere  g^ass  of  froth. 
The  second,  by  dint  of  dribbling  down  the  side,  may  be  better,  but  it  is 
generally  the  third  ere  it  gets  settled  to  any  thing  like  steadiness.  This  is 
the  usual  course  where  two  parties  are  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  a 
bottle,  but  where  there  is  a  party,  and  bottle  succeeds  bottle  in  a  rapid 
order,  one  never  gets  a  "  good  swig,"  or  feels  any  better  for  what  one 
gets. 

Every  body  g^ves  champagne  now-a-days  of  some  sort  or  another,  and 
yet  how  few  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  just  give  it.  Peo- 
ple will  spend  a  couple  of  guineas  in  wine,  and  yet  gruijge,  or  never  think, 
of  the  couple  ai  shillings'  worth  of  ice  that  makes  it  drinkable.  Very 
moderate  champague  ices  into  very  passable  wine.  There  isn*t  one 
servant  in  twenty  (in  middle  life,  at  least),  with  any  idea  about  idng 
wine.  If  they  do  venture  to  take  out  the  cork  on  putting  it  into  the  ice, 
they  are  terrified  on  seeing  all  the  worthless  froth  pouring  down  the  neck, 
and  stick  the  cork  in  as  fast  as  ever  they  can,  whereas,  ^  they  would  let 
it  exhaust  itself,  and  then  put  in  the  cork,  the  wine  would  ice  in  half  Uie 
time,  and  the  first  glass  would  be  as  good  as  the  last.  But  the  fact  is,  at 
parties'  ^*  blows  out,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  there  is  so  much  hurry 
and  confusion,  so  much  to  do  that  the  servants  are  not  accustomed  to  do, 
and  either  so  fow  of  them  to  do  all  there  is,  or  so  many,  that  they  do 
nothing  but  get  in  each  other's  way,  that  iceing  the  wine  is  generally 
forgot,  or  done  in  such  a  careless  way  that  the  wine  is  rery  little  the 
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the  poor  feeble  stuff  may  have,  and  gaests  are  obliged  to  sit  with  their 
glasses  in  their  hands  to  thaw  the  wine.  There  should  be  a  public  icer 
appointed  in  all  corporate  and  dinner-party  giving  towns.  He  would  be 
of  hr  more  use  than  many  of  their  M.  P.'s. 

But  to  our  story.  Each  succeeding  g^ass,  rubbbh  though  it  was, 
raised  the  spirits  and  banished  the  caution  of  our  youne  friend  Charles^ 
who  began  to  talk  and  chatter  in  the  presence  of  De  la  Tour  and  the 
waiters,  as  freely  as  he  would  in  their  ahsence.  He  talked  of  blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair,  and  £ur  forms,  and  pearly  teeth,  and  sweet  voices,  speak- 
ing in  the  strict  spirit  of  impartiality  in  the  plural  number. 

At  length  having  exhausted  the  panegyrics  and  the  cheese,  Mr.  Rocket 
drew  him  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth  to  closer  quarters. 

^  Our  esteemed  father-in-law  will  be  deuced  rich,  I  should  think,*'  oh- 
served  he,  soito  voce,  pouring  himself  a  bumper  of  rough  much  doctored 
claret  out  of  a  once  smart  jug,  from  which  the  platiog  was  beginning  to 
disapnear,  and  passing  the  jug  on  to  his  guest. 

'*  I — I — I —  don't  know,  uiat's  to  say  I — I—I  never  heard." 

'*  Oh,  but  you  should  make  it  your  business  to  inquire,*'  replied  Mr. 
Rocket.  ^'  These  men  in  trade  are  not  always  so  rich  as  they  appear, 
up  one  day,  down  another ;  you  should  make  nim  enter  into  full  particu- 
hurs — tell  you  all  about  himself,  where  he  has  his  tin,  what  his  yearly 
profits  are." 

« I— I— I-dam't,*'  replied  Charles,  «  he'd— he'd— he'd." 

^^  Horsewhip  you,  perhaps,'*  interposed  Mr.  Rocket. 

"  No ;  I — I — I  don't  s  ppose  that  exactly,  but  he — ^he — ^he— that's  to 
9ay  she — she — she  would  be  very  an — an — antry." 

''  Oh,  but  you  should  do  it  gingerly,  lead  him  on  by  degrees,  talk  to 
him  about  business,  ask  his  opinion  of  commercial  matters,  where  it 
would  be  safe  to  invest  money,  and  so  on." 

"But — but — but  I  haven't  any  to— to — to— invest,*'  interposed 
Charles. 

*^  Never  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Rocket,  again  resorting  to  the  claret 
jug,  and  passing  it  on  to  Charles.  "  He's  not  supposed  to  know  any  more 
of  your  affairs  than  you  are  of  his." 

"  But  Mrs.  Do— Do— Doey  does,"  retorted  Charles. 


'  She'U  be  the  very 
all  about  her  husband  s  affairs 

Charles  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering  the  old  lady  i^ain. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  up  to  the  thing,*'  continued  his  frieud,  encouragingly. 
**  Let  me  manage  for  you,  and  I'll  bring  you  safe  through  ;  you  mus'n't 
be  mealey  mouthed.  Go  at  the  old  ^1  as  a  matter  of  course,  praise  her 
daughter,  say  what  a  fortunate  man  he  will  be  that  gets  her,  regret  that 
your  fortune  does  not  allow  you  to  aspire  to  her.'* 

"  But  I~I— I — have  aspired  !*'  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  Pbtt  haver*  retorted  his  friend,  in  astonishment,  **  why  they  told 
me  you  were  a  mere  dangler!" 

*•  I — I — I  don't  know  what,  what,  what  they  told  you,*'  reioined  he ; 
**  but— but— but — I'm  engaged  to  Maria,  that's  to  say  Miss  Do — Do— 
Dooey." 

"  The  Devil  you  areT  exclaimed  Mr.  Rocket,  setting  down  his  glass 
with  a  thump  that  snapped  it  short  off  by  the  stalk. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The  world  of  letters  has  experienced,  in  the  death  of  the  Viscount  de 
Chateaubriand,  a  loss  that  had  been  for  some  time  foreseen,  but  winch  is 
not  for  that  the  less  keenly  felt.  This  distinguished  author  and  statesman 
died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  July.  To  the  honour  of  France,  people  of  all 
parties,  and  of  all  political  factions  united  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  illustrious  countryman.  The  life  and  adventures  of  the  Viscount  de 
Chateaubriand  have  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  poUtics,  the  literature^ 
and  the  society  of  France  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  his  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  so  much  of  romantic  interest, 
or  conventional  adulation,  throughout  the  period  immediately  preceding 
our  own  time,  that  although  the  reflection  of  his  past  greatness  alone  re- 
mained to  light  up  his  declining  years,  his  death  was  an  event  of  sufficient 
interest  to  divert  attention  from  the  living  occurrences  of  an  age  not  less 
agitated  than  that  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  have  attained  distinction  and 
to  have  risen  to  eminence. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  like  so  many  others 
of  the  men  who  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  gigantic 
labours  of  the  last  generation.  Amongst  the  ample  Ust  of  his  immediate 
contemporaries,  we  find  the  great  captains,  the  statesmen,  the  poets,  who 
were  to  inaugurate  the  19th  century  upon  the  ruins  left  by  the  first  Frendi 
revolution.  They  in  their  various  paths  discharged  that  task  ;  but  whilst 
they  conquered  nations,  governed  mankind,  or  adorned  their  age,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  remained  faithful  to  his  vocation.  That  vocation  was  no^ 
as  has  been  represented,  one  simply  of  knight  errantry,  The  youn^ 
Breton  officer  who  had  retired  from  the  army  of  Cond6,  after  the  siege  ^ 
Thionville,  when  the  storm  of  the  first  French  revolution  had,  for  the 
time,  blown  over,  did  not  become  a  mere  wandering  emierant.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  sought  in  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  his  solitary  exile 
for  a  vent  for  mixed  and  melancholy  emotions,  in  which  his  poetic  soul 
had  been  steeped  by  the  events  that  had  passed  around  him. 

**  I  was  still  very  young,**  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  bis  preface  to  *'Atala»*^ 
**  when  I  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  epopee  of  the  man  of  nature,  or 
of  painiing  the  manners  of  savages,  by  connectmg  them  with  some  known 
event.  After  the  dbcovery  of  America,  I  saw  no  subject  of  greater  interest, 
especially  for  Frenchmen,  than  the  massacre  of  the  colony  of  the  Natchez  at 
Louisiana,  in  1727.  All  the  Indian  tribes  conspiring,  after  two  centuries  of 
oppression,  to  restore  liberty  to  the  New  Worid,  appeared  to  me  to  offer  as 
fine  a  subject  for  the  pen  as  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  I  threw  a  few  fragments 
of  this  work  on  paper ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  I  wanted  reality  of  colour- 
ing and  that  if  1  wished  to  paint  that  which  was,  I  must,  as  Homer  did  before 
me,  visit  the  neonle  whom  I  intended  to  describe. 
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and  It  was  upon  thai  oooasiati  be  heard  the  first  fragments  of  the 
Stile  work»  which  I  now  present  to  the  public.  It  is  well  iLnown  what  became 
of  France  up  to  the  time  when  Providence  caused  one  of  those  men  to  appear 
whom  she  sends  in  sign  of  reconciliation  when  she  is  weary  of  punishing:. 
CoYered  with  the  blocxi  of  my  only  brother,  of  my  sister-in-law,  with  that  of 
the  illustrious  old  man,  their  father ;  having  seen  my  mother  and  another 
sister,  full  of  talent,  perish  from  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
the  dungeons,  I  wandered  hi  foreign  lands,  where  the  only  friend  that  remamed 
to  me  dtttroyed  himself  in  my  arms.**^ 

After  ten  years  of  the  brutality  and  blasphemy  of  Jacobin  clubs  and 
reyolutionary  journals,  France  was  enchanted  to  strike  a  fresh  vein  of 
poetry  in  the  pages  of  "  Atala."  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  previously 
published  in  this  country,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  for  a  time,  a  work^ 
entitled  *^  An  E^ssay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Republics,"  which  had  not 
obtained  for  the  author  the  success  which  he  was  now  destined  to  achieve. 
"  Atala**  was  penned  in  the  desert,  under  the  shelter  of  the  huts  of 
savages.  It  is  a  sort  of  poem,  half  descriptive,  half  dramatic ;  every 
Aing  lies  in  the  portraiture  of  two  lovers,  who  ramble  and  converse  in 
sofitude ;  the  whole  interest  is  embodied  in  the  picture  of  the  anxieties 
SDggested  by  love  amidst  the  calm  of  deserts,  and  the  repose  of  religious 
leeKng.  The  work  is  written  in  the  antique  form,  and  is  divided  into 
prologue,  narrative,  and  epilogtie.  The  chief  portions  of  the  narrative 
take  a  denomination,  as  the  huntsmen,  the  labourers,  &c.,  as  in  the  first 
ages  of  Greece,  the  rhapsodists  sang  under  various  titles,  fragments  of 
the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odyssey.  *^  For  now  some  time,"  sf^s  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, '^  I  only  read  Homer  and  the  Bible ;  happy  if  it  is  made 
evident,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  tints  of  the  desert, 
and  to  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  my  heart,  the  colours  of  these  two  great 
and  eternal  models  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true." 

It  has  been  stud  that  Chateaubriand  was,  at  this  time,  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  him  whom  he  called  le  grand 
Rousseau^  and  whom  he  places  in  his  first  published  work  among  the  five 
great  writers  who  roust  be  studied.  But  ne  personally  defended  himself 
m>m  the  imputation  of  siding  -with  a  philosopher,  wnose  eloquence  he 
justly  admirea,  but  whose  doctrines  he  equally  justly  condemned.  "  I 
am  not,"  he  says,  *'  Uke  M.  Rousseau,  an  enthusiast  for  savages ;  and, 
although  1  have,  perhaps,  had  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  society  as 
Aat  philosopher  bad  reason  to  praise  it,  I  do  not  think  that  pure  nature 
IS  the  most  beautiful  thmg  in  the  world.  I  have  always  found  it  very 
ugly,  wherever  1  have  had  occasion  to  see  it.  So  hi  from  being  of 
opinion  that  the  man  who  thinks  is  a  depraved  animal,  1  think  it  is 
thou^t  that  makes  the  man.  With  that  word  <  nature,'  every  thing 
has  been  lost.  Let  us  paint  nature,  but  beautiful  nature  ;  art  ought  not 
to  occupy  itself  in  describing  monstrosities." 

"  Atala"  was  soon  followed  by  "  The  Genius  of  Christianity,**  a  work 
which  it  is  undeniable  imparted  to  France  for  a  time  a  sacred  stamp, — a 
kind  of  moral  baptism,  which  the  lower  class  of  her  literary  population 
vainly  struggled  to  belie  and  to  discard,  by  plunging  into  odious  and 
revolting  excesses.  '^  It  is  no  doubt  permitted  to  me,"  remarked  the 
author  at  the  time,  *'  under  a  government  which  does  not  proscribe  any 
peaceable  opinion,  to  take  up  the  defence  of  Christianity,  as  a  subject  of 

*  They  had  both  been  five  days  without  food. 
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morality  and  of  literature.  There  was  a  time  when  the  adYenariea  of 
that  religion  had  alone  the  nsht  to  speak.  Now  the  Ksts  are  again  open, 
and  those  who  think  that  Christiamty  is  poetical  and  moral,  can  say  so 
aloud,  and  it  is  still  permitted  to  philosophers  to  ai^e  the  contrary. 

The  expression  used  by  i^e  author,  <<  the  poetry  of  Chrisdanity,"  re- 
veals the  whole  principle  by  which  he  was  animated.  His  enthusiasm,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  thoughts,  the  pomp  of  his  images,  the  TiTidneas  and 
animation  of  his  style,  howerer  worthy  of  admiration,  all  leave  the  same 
impression  of  a  straining  for  effisct,  that  is  not  congruous  with  the 
sobriety  and  magnitude  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  With  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  reason  is  generally  the  slave  of  imagination  and  pasnons. 
In  the  '*  Genius  of  Chnsdanity,*'  as  in  his  suMequent  work  '*  Lea 
Martyrs,"  we  find  that  the  object  of  their  author  is  not  so  mudi  to 
vbdicate  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  th^  Christian  reli^on,  as  to  prove 
that  it  is  poetical  and  interestmg.  We  search  in  vain  for  any  edifying 
comparison  between  paganism  and  true  faith  ;  the  inquiry  resolves  itself 
into  a  consideration  of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  on  the  one  side,  of  Tasso  and 
Camoens  on  the  other.  Thus  the  question,  instead  of  being  social  and 
religious,  becomes  merely  literary— a  question  of  art  and  taste — nothing 
more.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  most  ad- 
mirable painter,  although  sometimes  guilty  of  exaggeratbu  ;  but  it  may 
be  more  than  doubted  whether  he  will  ever  be  ranked  among  men  of 
sound  reasoning  and  profound  thought.  The  true  Christian  thinks 
must,  it  has  been  most  justly  observed,  be  shocked  to  see  the  worship  of 
our  Saviour  defended  by  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  to  see  paganism,  with  all 
its  sensual  idolatry,  its  voluptuous  absurdities,  favourably  contrasted  with 
the  austere,  pure,  Christian  religion,  the  eternal  symbob  of  which  are 
self-denial,  suffering,  prayer.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe  universally  expressed  diasadsfac- 
tion  with  the  very  books  that  seemed  to  be  written  m  the  interest  of 
the  clergy. 

If  the  works  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  been  ever  free  from  this 
prevailing  taint,  the  illustrious  author  s  friends  might  contend  that  he 
adopted  the  only  mode  of  making  any  reli^ous  impression  on  the 
country ;  that  it  was,  in  fisust,  necessary  to  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  imagination  of  France.  But  during  the  wnole  of  his  life,  and  in  all 
his  works,  he  has  been  misled  by  poetry,  imaeination,  and  love  of  effect 
Thus,  in  his  "  Essay  on  English  Literature,  there  are  many  sparkling, 
paradoxical  papers,  written  to  prove  that  Luther  had  no  genius,  and  that 
,  Boman  CatHohcism  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  Protestantism. 
In  his  '<  Etudes  Historiques/*  with  still  greater  inconsistency,  he  places 
that  notorious  impostor  and  would-be  Messiah,  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
among  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  allows  die  truth  of  the  popular 
tradition,  which  classes  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  among  the  vile  mob  of 
pagan  deities  wherewith  the  Pantheon  of  Tiberius  was  populated. 

Bonaparte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  use  which  mieht  be  made  of  a 
pen  which,  if  it  had  not  the  gift  of  raising  an  imperishable  monument  to 
its  possessor's  literary  fame,  had  at  least  the  art  of  gratifying,  and  some- 
times leading  the  taste  of  the  time.  Nothing  was  better  fitted  than  such 
compositions  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  letters,  of  reli^ous  observances, 
and  society ;  but,  like  most  of  the  ornaments  of  the  consular  and  imperial 
times,  these  productions  were  of  tinsel  rather  than  solid  gold  ;  and  men 
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contiDiMd  to  praise  them  rather  from  their  original  e£fect  than  any  fresh 
perennial  chann  which  they  possess. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was,  however,  of  too  independent  a  spirit  to 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  Bontmarte's  service,  especially  when  it  was 
d^^radedby  treachery,  and  stained  by  blood.  However  various  indeed  may 
have  been  his  impulses  during  his  political  career,  however  great  the  versatf- 
lity  of  his  ideas,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  always  sacrificed  his  personal 
interests  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  ;  he  has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
his  ambition  to  his  conscience.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien  he  instantly  resigned  his  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Valais,  and  servea  Napoleon  no  more  ;  for  although  the  young  poet  and 
the  embryo  statesman  might  be  regarded  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  wa9 
at  least  no  mercenary  retainer. 

It  was  afi»r  this  check  in  his  public  career,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  that  he  described 
in  glowing  colours  befitting  the  part  ne  had  assumed,  his  itinerary  from 
Paris  to  Jerusalem,  including  his  return  through  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
Spain,  where  he  paused  to  mourn  in  the  halls  of  Grenada  over  the  last 
of  the  Abencerrages.  This,  with  ''Rene,"  which  like  "Atala"  might  be  con- 
sidered a  fragment  of  '*  Les  Natchez,"  constituted  the  chief  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's works  of  fiction.  ^'Ren6**  is  the  type  of  morbid  reverie — of 
the  bitterness  resulting  from  social  inaction  blended  with  a  proud  scorn 
and  self-satisfaction ;  his  haughty  and  solitary  soul  finds  in  disdiun  an  in- 
explicable source  of  superiority  over  all  men  and  things.  It  is  the  per- 
sonification of  one  of  those  moral  maladies  which  so  often  assail  human 
nature,  blighting  all  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  soul.  By  many  ^'  Rene*' 
is  considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  its  author's  style  and  genius,  yet  it 
will  not  admit  of  comparison  by  the  side  of  its  prototypes,  **  Manfred,** 
*'  Childe  Harold,*'  and  other  creations  of  a  similar  character  in  which  Lord 
Byron  delighted.  Yet  gloomy,  pensive,  and  desponding^,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  lofty  and  so  scornful  in  the  consciousness  of  genius,  "  Rene"  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  and  added  to  the  previously  existing  dissatis- 
£Eu;tion  of  the  minds  of  the  more  youthfiil,  idle,  and  ambitious  portions  of 
society. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand's  political  life  may  be  smd  to  have  begun  in  1814. 
His  debut  in  the  cause  of  the  restored  monarchy  was  brilliantly  successful. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  viewed  by  numbers  in  France  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  the  country  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  exhaustion  ;  French  blood 
had  flowed  for  years  m  every  part  of  Europe  ;  the  mberies  and  terrors  of  war 
had  weighed  so  oppressively  on  all,  that  the  word  *'  peace"  was  hailed  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned 
emperor  were  still  numerous,  and  ready  to  rush  in  the  field  at  the  first 
signaL  It  was  with  the  view  of  opposing  this  yet  powerful  and  formidable 
body  of  Bonapartists  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand —carried  away  by  that 
passionate  excitement  so  rife  in  France  at  this  eventful  moment — published 
his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine,  ardent,  and  unreserved 
expression  of  the  passions  that  were  then  filling  the  Rojalist  party  with 
almost  delirious  exultation.  It,  as  Louis  XVl  II.  expressed  it,  did  the 
work  of  an  army  ;  100,000  copies  were  sold  with  prodigious  rapidity  ;  and 
whilst  the  allied  forces  occupied  the  capital  of  France  and  brought  back 
the  descendant  of  St.  Louis;  it  was  some  compensation  that  the  greatest 
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master  of  the  French  language,  iatoosalj  iwkiMiai  in  liig  preffiecttons  and 
his  defects,  should  have  pleaded  the  caane  of  th»  Bonrboaa  in  the  popohr 
ear. 

Notwithstanding  thai  M»  de  Chatoanfanand's  politieal  pampUets  fbim 
his  chief  title  to  literary  emineoe^  that  they  ace  mastor^-pieees  of  stirring 
eloquence  and  of  dialectic  logicy  and  that  in  them  he  shtnet  with  u- 
dimmed  lustre,  yet  is  his  poUtieal  career  most  obooixious  to  the  seyenty 
of  criticism.  In  his  derotbn  to  the  caase  of  rojalfy,  he  always  main- 
tained that  the  best  means  of  governing  France  were  to  be  found  in  an 
unalterable  fidelity  to  the  charter  of  Loins  XVIIL  He  saw  in  it  the 
anchor  of  safety  for  his  oountryy  wUeh  he  had  behdd  tossed  by  so  many 
violent  gales  ;  and  he  became,  ther^ve,  one  of  its  firmest  and  moat 
faithful  supporters.  Yet  styling  himself  at  once  '^  a  royalist  by  reason, 
a  legitimist  by  duty,  and  a  republican  by  taste,"  his  poHtical  career  has 
generally  heexk  considered  as  gov^ned  by  a  sti^ular  conflict  of  theae 
opposite  motives.  It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  vrhile  the  earlirar 
part  of  his  political  life  was  characterised  by  the  defence  of  that  Bfint  of 
olden  royalty  which  prevailed  in  the  charter,  because  he  saw  it  threat- 
ened by  the  modem  revolutionary  ideas  ;  in  the  after  part,  by  the  defenoe 
of  its  liberal  elements,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  old  aristocratic 
ideas  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  still  continued  stagnant  and  exdn- 
sive.  Hence  it  wvm  that  but  a  short  lame  back,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  revolutionist  by  the  legitimists,  while  the 
government  considered  him,  tog^ether  with  the  great  orator,  Berryer,  as 
one  of  the  most  formidable  champions  of  Intimacy.  There  is  evoy 
reason  to  believe  that  this  apparent  political  inconsistency  has  often 
resulted  firom  Ins  being  in  advance  of  the  parties  he  joined  at  different 
periods ;  from  his  bold  independence  in  withstanding  their  demands 
when  opposed  to  his  own  conscientious  principles,  and  from  Ins  careless- 
ness in  mortifying  their  pride  and  selfishness  whenever  he  thou^^  that 
just  provocation  had  been  given. 

When  at  a  later  period  of  the  restoration,  it  was  considered  by  the 
government  advisable,  as  a  mode  of  inspiring  confidence,  to  call  to  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm  the  men  of  the  revolution  and  of  Uie 
empire,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ?rrote  his  *^  Monarchic  sekm  la  Charte,*' 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  controvert  the  (pinion  generally  entertained  at 
the  time,  that  there  was  a  vrant  of  capacity  among  the  royalists,  and 
a  monopoly  of  talent  among  their  adversaries.  As  a  reverse  to  this, 
when  his  own  incompetent,  rash,  and  pretentious  poliey  had  almost  caused 
a  rupture  with  this  country,  whic^  nad  nurtured  him  in  penury,   had 
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ffffft"^^  aU  social  regeDttatioM.  In  hu  hai  work,  die  *^  Congr^  da 
YeroDO^**  publialMd  a  few  jaars  ago,  he  iriudicatoB  his  conduct  in  sending 
a  Fr^ieh  anny  to  relieve  Ferctinand  £eem  the  constitutional  demands  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  crash  anaaaent  liberty,  with  so  much  success,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  washing  away  that  blemish  on  his  cha* 
racier  acoordii^  to  the  ideas  of  oiodern  Fnttoe  ;  but  aeeording  to  an 
anthority  nearer  home^  "  the  history  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  as  re* 
COTded  by  his  own  pen,  suffioee  to  stamp  his  officral  career  with  the  deepest 
coudemnatioa." 

M.  de  Chaleaubriand  may  be  said  to  have  retired  from  public  life  witk 
bis  expulsion  from  ministerial  power.  He  still  raised  his  warning  voioe 
against  the  errors  of  the  government,  whieh  were  leading  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  1830 ;  and  in  the  height  of  that  revolution  he  was  borne  one 
hour  in  triumph  by  the  men  of  the  barricades,  and  in  the  next  he  deli^- 
vered  his  last  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  favoiv  of  the  rights 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  At  that  moment  his  expression  to  the 
Dadiess  de  Bern,  ^'Madame,  votrefiU  est  man  Boij*'  and  his  pamphlet 
agiunst  the  banishment  of  this  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family,  marked 
him  out  as  the  leader,  or  at  least  the  champion  of  the  Legitimist  Party  ; 
but  his  time  was  gone  by,  and  Ins  relations  with  the  elder  Bourbons,  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  soon  dwindled  down  into  a  harmless  and  not 
nnfdeasing  mixture  of  loyalty,  poHteness,  and  devotion. 

in  the  character  of  M.  de  Chateaubriaiid,  the  enthusiasm,  if  not  the 
true  genius  of  a  poet,  was  blended  with  the  aspirations,  if  not  the  fixed 
energy,  of  a  statesman.  As  a  politiciaa  he  did  not  possess  that  steadi* 
ness  and  certainty  of  foresight  which  belongs  to  practical  and  experienced 
minds.  The  positive  easily  escaped  an  imagination  so  quickly  excited, 
feelings  so  easily  carried  away,  and  a  temper  truly  Bretonne  in  its 
stormy  pride.  Genially  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  power,  he  was  a 
friend  either  to  the  past  atate  of  things  or  else  engaged  in  some  visionary 
plan  for  the  future.  The  present  was  always  neglected.  The  same  thing 
applies  itself  to  his  works,  which  have  been  compared  by  a  contemporary 
to  a  dazzling  arsenal,  whare  you  Hnd  weapons  for  and  against  every 
system — in  favour  of  and  against  liberty — for  and  against  monarchy, 
constitutional  freedom,  and  Bonapartism. 

For  examine,  since  1830,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  pamphlets,  espe- 
ciidly  in  the  celebrated  one  entitled,  '*  Dn  Banissement  de  la  Famille  de 
Charles  X.,"  and  in  another  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duchess  of 
BeriTy  s^iproaehed  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  joined  in  friendly  com- 
munion with  Armand  Carrel  and  Beranger  ;  nay,  he  penned  on  Napoleon, 
whom  he  so  reviled  at  the  Restoration,  divers  eulogistic  pages,  in  which 
be  exalts  that  conqueror  to  a  level  with  the  Hannibals  and  the  Charle- 
magnes. 

There  is,  however,  one  feeling  that  pervades  all  his  works,  and  it  is 
one  of  bitterness — of  lassitude  of  soul,  and  disappointed  hope.  At  all 
periods  of  his  life,  his  favourite  themes  have  been  the  ingratitude  he  has 
experienced,  the  chilly  touch  of  death,  the  silent  tomb,  the  very  worms 
that  are  to  banquet  on  his  body.  Kven  in  the  sole  work  by  which  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  establishes  his  claim  to  belong  to  the  class  of  modem 
critics,  his  '*  Essay  on  English  Literature,'*  he  devotes  a  chapter  in  the 
c(»iclusion  to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings— tinged  with  that  deep  and 
gloomy  discontent,  and  full  of  those  expressions  of  bitter  discouragement 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  his  works.     This  affectation  of  melaa* 
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cholj  is  the  more  inexplioaUe  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been  so  much 
and  so  long  the  &voarite  of  fortune  and  of  his  country.  In  this  so- 
called  ^'  Essay  on  EngUsh  Literature/'  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  in  no 
degree  followed  the  progress  of  modem  criticism.  This  is  probably 
owmg  to  a  feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  these  two 
volumes  of  essays  are  replete  with  rancour  against  contemporuy  lite- 
rature and  against  some  of  its  most  disting^uisned  promoters.  The  pen 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  traced  in  this  work  some  very  beautiful 
observations  on  Milton,  but  on  points  known  to  all ;  thereafter  it  becomes 
singularly  excursive,  and  sundry  chapters  are  altogether  devoid  of  con- 
nexion and  bearing.  I'he  merits  of  Chaucer  are  discussed  and  dismissed 
in  a  few  lines ;  those  of  Spenser  are  treated  with  the  like  lack  of  cere- 
mony. Several  passages  on  Shakspeare  are  certainly  very  fine,  although 
the  chapter  on  the  great  bard  is  singularly  incomplete.  All  c<mtem« 
porary  poets  are  neglected  or  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  Byron  and 
Beattie ;  the  former  is  spoken  of  with  coolness,  almost  amountmg  to  in- 
difference. At  the  same  time  M.  de  Chateaubriand  considers  it  fitting 
to  find  space  in  these  essays,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  long  paradoxical 
dissertation  on  Luther,  and  for  equally  strange  digressions  on  M.  de 
Lammennais,  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  &c.,  drc 

M.  de  Chateaimriand  also  belongs  to  the  political  school  of  historians 
by  his  <'  Etudes  Historiques,*'  in  which  he  never  omits  an  opportunity  of 
instituting  comparisons  between  early  events  in  the  history  of  France, 
and  contemporary  occurrences.  A  rumour  had  been  (nrevalent  during 
many  years  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  preparing  a  history  of  France, 
and  the  announcement  had  caused  high  expectations  to  be  entertained : 
great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise  when  in  1832,  the  '^  Etudes  His- 
toriques"  were  published.  They  consist  merely  of  fragments  ;  and  he 
gives  as  reasons  for  not  putting  his  former  plan  into  execution,  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  discouragement  and  lassitude  provoked  by  again 
beholding  a  darling  throne  laid  prostrate  at  his  feet 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after  having  lived 
through  one  entire  cycle  of  the  great  revolution  of  his  country,  expired 
almost  at  the  moment  when  some  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  his  eariy 
youth  were  renewed  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Some  time  back  he  virite<^ 
in  a  fit  of  despondence,  the  grave  that  awaited  him,  and  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  countrymen  on  the  sea-^ore  at  St.  Malo.  His 
body,  after  a  public  funereal  service  at  the  church  of  the  Foreign 
3iissions,  has  now  been  removed  to  the  city  that  gave  him  birth,  and  to 
the  tomb  which  was  the  object  of  his  previous  pilg^rimage.  MM. 
Victor  Hugo  and  Ampere  were  to  represent  the  French  Academy  at 
the  final  sepulture,  and  by  a  curious  change  of  things,  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  seat  vacated  by  the  illustrious  legitimist,  is  M.  Armand 
Marrast ! 

Those  who  have  ever  sympathised  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who 
have  read  and  meditated  on  the  diversified  effusions  of  his  crenius — and 
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Philip  reached  in  safety  the  railway  station,  to  which  we  left  him 

rding,  and  had  the  satufaction  of  finding  that  a  parliamentary  train, 
only  one  in  which  his  garb  allowed  him  to  travel  without  exciting 
flospidon,  was  expected  in  a  few  minutes.  From  this  fortunate  occur- 
rence he  drew  a  fayourable  augury,  a  feeling  however  that  was  quickly 
damped,  for  on  retiring  to  an  unoccupied  bench  at  the  extremity  of  the 
.f^atrorm,  where  he  thought  he  might  best  escape  observation,  he  saw  the 
fearful  handbill  announcing  the  hundred  pound  reward,  with  his  name, 
and  the  description  of  his  person,  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  seat !  In* 
stinctively  leaning  against  the  perilous  placard,  so  as  to  screen  it  from  notice, 
he  began  to  consider  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit,  whether  it  would  be 
tafer  to  take  the  rail,  trusting  to  his  disg^uise,  or  again  to  commit  himself 
to  the  fields.  At  thb  moment  a  train,  traveling  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  one  for  which  he  was  waiting,  arrived  at  me  station,  and  as  several 
passengers  alighted,  Philip  turned  bis  back  to  them,  and  pretended  to  be 
garing  at  the  country. 

Thus  had  he  been  occupied  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  heard  a  loud 
ecstatic  bark,  accompanied  by  a  rushing  of  feet  across  the  wooden  platform, 
and  an  animal  leaped  upon  his  shoulders,  eac^erly  embracing  his  neck  with 
its  forepaws.  Too  long  had  he  been  &mi£arised  with  that  exuberant 
salutation  to  doubt  its  source,  and  forgetting  every  thing  in  the  delight 
oi  thus  unexpectedly  encountering  his  &vourite,  he  turned  hastily  round, 
patting  and  caressing  the  poodle  with  an  eager  fondness  that  was  fully 
reciprocated  by  its  o^ect 

**  My  darling  Unicom,'"  he  murmured,  pressing  his  head  to  his  bosom, 
^'  I  knew  before  that  you  were  a  wonderful  animal,  that  all  England  oould 
not  match  you  for  sagacity,  but  that  you  should  make  your  escape  from 
Lonijj^  and  track  me  through  911  my  wanderinjg;s  to  such  a  distance, 
beats-  every  thing.  Well,  old  boy,  now  we  have  met  once  more,  we 
won't  part  company  again,  if  I  can  help  it." 

So  deeply  had  his  attention  been  absorbed  by  this  apparition  of  his 
quadrupea  mend,  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  approach  of  a  short,  sturdy, 
muscular  man,  who  stumped  up  to  him,  and  patted  him  familiarly  on 
the  shoulder,  as  he  said,  with  a  knowing  nod, 

"  How  are  you,  Muster  Philip  Pemberton  ?' 

These  ominous  words  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  to  his  heart,  and  hiding 
Us  features,  in  a  new  embrace  of  the  dog,  he  pretended  not  to  have  heaid 
the  question. 

**  How  are  you.  Muster  Philip  Pemberton  ?"  repeated  the  man  in  a 
louder  vmce,  and  with  a  more  determined  tap  of  the  shoulder. 

'^  Is  it  me,  you  mane  ?"  answered  Philip,  *'  then  ye  just  got  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  for  my  name's  Paddy  Cavan,  of  Connaught,  at 
your  service." 

'^  Not  a  bad  fetch,"  resumed  the  stranger,  ^^  capital  brogue,  and  the 
^hess,  and  the  stained  fiBce  and  hands,  are  as  good  a  dodge  as  ever  I  see ; 
hut  you're  Philip  Pemberton  for  all  that" 
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"  Bad  luck  to  you,  get  out  o'  that  same,  and  away  wid  ye,  or  ye  may 
chance  to  find  Paddy  Cavan  an  ugly  customer." 

"  Why,  Lord  love  you,  don't  the  dog  know  you,  and  don't  you  know 
the  dog  ?  That  'ere  animal  has  heen  only  three  days  in  my  possession, 
hut  I'd  take  his  word  for  a  thousand  pounds.  He  s  more  'cute,  fifty 
times,  than  many  and  many  a  Christian.  Come,  come,  Muster  Pemherton,'' 
lie  continued,  in  a  sterner  tone,  seeing  that  he  was  preparing  £or  leeistance, 
'<  showing  fight  is  no  go — I  ve  got  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension.  I 
don*t  stand  no  nonsense  where  the  stakes  is  a  hundred  ponnds  ;  and  if 
you  don't  come  along  with  me  quietly,  the  nulway  porters  will  help  lae 
to  bundle  you  into  a  carnage  neck  and  crop.  The  train's  just  goii^  to 
start,  I  see,  so  you  must  Iradge,  willy-nilly.  You'll  exonse  my  takiiig 
hold  of  your  arm.  Don't  know  as  erer  I  walked  arm*»in<inii  wi'  a 
tanner's  man  afore— «he !  he !" 

Seeing  that  it  was  yain  to  deny  any  longer  his  idoitity,  aware  tint 
escape  was  impossihle,  and  utterly  prostrated  in  spirits  by  this  sodden 
arrest,  the  captive  suffered  himself  to  he  led  alone  the  platform  in 
silence,  a  state  of  affiEurs  with  which  Unicom  was  evilently  by  no  meanB 
satisfied.  Having  a  strong  suspicion,  from  the  looks  and  tones  of  the 
parties,  that  ^all  was  not  right,  he  growled  menacingly  at  the  strmgery 
and  gazing  up  at  his  master,  inquired  with  his  eyes  whether  or  not  he 
should  fly  at  him  ;  but  a  downward  move  of  the  handmade  him  fbrfaes^ 
though  ne  still  watched  the  object  of  his  mistrust  very  closely,  and  with 
a  particularly  sullen  snarL  At  a  word  of  command  firom  his  master,  he 
submitted  to  be  put  into  a  large  wicker  basket  on  the  top  of  the  luggage 
▼an  ;  the  Bow-street  officer,  for  such  was  the  stranger's  vocation,  foUowed 
bis  prisoner  into  a  seeond-dass  carriage — the  bell  rang,  the  whistle 
shrieked,  and  Pemberton  was  whirled  rapidly  along  the  rul,  in  a  state  of 
mental  distress  which  few  but  the  guilty  can  ezperienoe.  Perhaps  'tie 
faithful  poodle,  innocent  as  he  was,  would  have  been  hardly  less  miseniUe, 
eould  he  have  known  that  he  had  been  the  sole  oaose  of  his  master's 
arrest,  and  was  thus  answerable  for  all  the  consequenoes  tiiat  might  ensue 
irom  it. 

To  the  great  relief  of  Philip,  who  already  deeply  felt  the  disgraoe  of 
his  situation,  there  were  no  other  passengers  in  the  carriage,  in  a  oomer 
seat  of  which  he  ensconced  himself,  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  sad 
tiioughts  to  make  any  reply  to  his  companion  when  he  rubbed  his  hands 
viith  manifest  satis&ction,  and  said  in  a  coarse  voice, 

^<  Well !  this  won't  be  a  bad  day's  work,  I  reckon,  but  I  ought  to  be 
well  paid  for  all  my  trudgings  back'ards  and  fbr'ards,  and  on  such  n 
briling  day  as  this,  too.  Why,  I  calcilate  I  must  have  walked  a  good 
sixteen  or  eighteen  mile,  fust  and  last,  and  nothing  to  support  me,  that's 
to  say  nothing  to  speak  on,  for  bread  and  cheese  ain't  romp  steaks,  and 
the  ale's  uncommon  poor  in  these  parts." 

To  repel  all  such  attempts  at  conversation,  Philip  Aut  his  eyes,  and 
pretended  to  doze  ;  and  his  companion,  either  firom  sympathy  or  fatigQe, 
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calpate  him  as  its  perpetrator,  until  two  of  tfie  bank  notes  be  bad  received 
were  traced  to  him,  and  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt  being  once  aroused,  }m 
sodden  abscondence  materially  tended  to  confirm  it.  Quickly  now  was 
Terified  his  mistrust  of  Peter  Crawley,  for  that  worthy,  always  on  the 
watch  to  make  every  occurrence  subs^'vient  to  his  own  advantage,  lost 
no  time  in  turning  king's  evidence,  on  a  promise  of  immunity,  and  a 
handsome  recompense  to  himself. 

The  offender  being  thus  identified,  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was 
offered  for  his  apprenensbn,  and  the  hand-biUs  to  which  we  have  alluded 
were  widely  circulated.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  quitted  the  railway 
carriage  sooner  than  he  had  at  first  intended,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
suspiciously  scrutinised  by  aiellow  traveller.  More  than  once  had  t\m 
man,  himself  a  native  of  the  sister  isle,  seen  him  perform  Irish  characters 
at  the  private  theatre,  and  some  peculiarities  in  his  appearance,  and  mis- 
takes in  his  brogqe,  convinced  him,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  that  he  was 
no  other  than  '^  the  gem'man  as  belonged  to  that  'ere  dever  poodle." 

This  persuasion,  however,  awakened  no  further  attention  until,  on  his 
return  to  London,  he  saw  the  hand-bill,  when  he  hurried  off  to  his 
lirother-in-kw,  a  sharp  Bow-street  officer,  communicating  what  he  had 
seen,  and  stipulating  for  a  portion  of  the  reward,  in  case  his  intelligence 
thouM  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  felon  ;  adding,  however,  that  it 
■would  be  difficult  to  nab  him  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  various 
disguises  on  the  stage,  and  had  probably  already  changed  the  one  in  which 
he  had  decamped.  We  have  stated  that  the  officer  was  a  quick-witted 
man  ;  he  had  heard  that  the  poodle  vras  a  remarkably  sagacious  animal, 
and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be  made  instrumental 
in  the  detection  of  his  master  under  any  disguise,  however  cunningly 
devised.  Betaking  himself  accordingly  to  Uie  party  in  whose  charge  he 
bad  been  left,  he  showed  the  hand -bill  as  a  proof  that  the  real  owner  was 
little  likely  to  return,  and  made  an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  dog. 
The  good  woman,  who  had  not  previously  heard  of  her  late  lodger's 
guilt,  and  who  was  one  of  the  voluble  dames  that  run  on  in  their  talk 
till  their  breath  is  exhausted,  draw  it  in  audibly  and  rapidly,  and  then 
make  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  start,  lifked  up  her  hands,  eyes,  and  voice, 
as  she  ejaculated, 

**  Gracious  goodness  me  I  Only  to  think !  Mr.  Pemberton  a  f^lon, 
and  to  dare  for  to  come  to  my  lodgings,  who  am  notorious  for  being  the 
respectablest  house  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  who  once  had  a  real 
alderman  staying  here  upwards  of  two  months,  without  ever  stirring  out 
because  of  diem  beastly  buliffs,  and  a  Pole,  who  was  either  a  patriarch, 
or  a  professor,  or  something  of  that  sort  in  his  country,  and  paid  me  all 
he  owed  except  the  last  three  weeks  ;  why,  I  do  say  for  a  good'^for-nothing 
forgerer  to  go  and  come  to  a  house  with  such  a  character  ^  mine  is  really 
quite  mons'ous  !  As  for  that  spiteful  unprindpled  dog,  who's  not  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  his  master,  and  quite  capable  of  swindlinc:,  shop^liftinfir,  robbings  the 
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Well,  sir,  same  day  I  had  bought  two  heauliful  mutton  chops  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  having  got  my  fire  in  beautiful  order  for  a  brile,  I  goes  me 
to  the  larder,  and  what  should  I  see  but  my  two  mutton  chops  spirited 
clean  away,  and  the  two  nasty  pieces  of  dog's  meat  laid  on  the  same 
plate  in  as  nice  apple-pie  order  as  if  they  was  the  greatest  delicacies  in 
the  world.  I  never  was  so  took  aback  in  all  my  life ;  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  doe  had  changed  dinners  with  you  ?^ 
'^  Yes,  but  I  do  though ;  and  the  hanimal  all  as  good  as  told  me  so, 
for  when  I  looked  round,  he  gaped  open  his  mouth,  and  made  a  n<Mse  for 
all  the  world  like  a  loud  imperent  bust  of  laughter  ;  but  I  wasn*t  going 
to  be  trod  upon  like  a  worm  by  a  dog  that's  robbed  me  of  a  couple  of 
chops,  so  I  fetched  him  a  fiEunous  blow  with  the  roller,  and,  says  I,  th^re, 
my  fine  feller  !  there's  something  you  won't  soon  forget ;  and  sure  enough 
he  didn't,  for  that  same  afternoon  the  spiteful  creature  dragged  the  mat 
on  to  the  dark  kitchen  stairs  in  sich  a  way,  that  as  I  was  comine  down 
with  a  dish  of  hash  mutton,  £rom  the  nrst-floor  lodger's,  I  ful,  and 
sliddered  and  bumped  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stsurs,  filling  one 
of  my  shoes  with  hot  gravy,  and  breaking  the  dish  all  to  shivers ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  dog  heard  the  clatter,  than  he  set  up  another  agger- 
vating  laugh,  louderei' than  the  fust.  If  I  could  ha'  caught  him,  I'd  ha' 
cut  off  his  t'other  ear,  that's  what  I  would,  for  I  know  perfectly  well  it 
was  all  done  on  pnppus.  Howsever,  I've  done  with  him  now,  thank  die 
fates !  and  you  may  thank  you'm  too,  for  you've  got  him  a  bargain, 
having  luckdy  to  deal  with  an  honest  woman,  that  scorns  to  take  any 
advantage  of  any  body." 

The  honesty  of  selhng  another  person's  dog,  for  the  support  of  wludi 
money  had  been  entrusted  to  her,  might  have  been  questioned  by 
squeamish  and  over-scrupulous  people ;  but  the  contract  was  completed, 
the  buyer  walked  away  with  his  prize,  secured  by  a  string  ;  and  the 
successful  result  of  his  speculation  has  already  been  detailed. 


Chaptsr  VIL 

The  unhappy  prisoner  whom  we  left  in  the  ndlway  carriage,  pretend- 
ing to  be  asleep,  but  in  reality  contrasting  the  ignominy  and  certain  roin 
that  awuted  him,  with  the  respect  and  prosperity  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed  had  he  properly  availed  himself  of  tne  advantages  he  had  possessed, 
was  aroused  from  his  painful  reverie  by  the  snoring  of  his  companicniy 
whose  nodding  and  dozing  had  deepened  into  positive  sleep,  though  he 
still  started  up  on  the  smallest  interruption  to  the  rocking  motion  of  the 
carriage.     A  louder  snore  than  usual,  implying  a  more  complete  uncon- 
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gaang  in  an  opposite  direction,  this  daring  and  most  perilous  exploit 
escaped  all  notice,  except  that  of  the  ever  watchful  Poodle,  who  harked 
Tociferously,  and  made  violent  hut  vain  efforts  to  break  from  the  hasket 
and  join  his  master. 

Fortunately  for  Philip,  whose  fearful  exploit  had  occurred  on  an  em- 
bankment, he  descended  upon  some  loose  earth  recently  cast  up,  was  thrown 
prostrate  by  the  impetus  he  had  received,  and  rolling  rapidly  down  the 
opposite  slope,  was  received  upon  some  turf,  whence  he  arose  ^thout 
havinfi^  received  the  slightest  injur^r,  and  ran  to  a  near  covert  as  the  most 
immeoiate  place  of  concealment.  Uazing  anxiously  from  this  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  train,  he  marked  with  alarm  that  there  was  a  station  at  no 
ereat  distance,  well  knowing  that  if  the  carriages  stopped  the  officer  would 
mstantly  awake,  and  probably  effect  his  reci^ture.  To  his  indescribable  re- 
lief the  train  passed  on,  disappearing  shortly  in  a  cutting,  and  as  he  trusted 
that  he  would  now  have  a  respite  of  some  duration,  he  took  a  survey  of  the 
ndghbourhood,  that  he  might  decide  what  course  to  adopt.  The  country 
around  him  consisted  of  open  fields,  alternating  with  glades  and  copses, 
through  which  ran  a  winding  river,  fringed  with  pollard  willows  and  uiick 
bushes.  Speeding  across  the  intervening  fields,  he  made  for  a  thicket 
beside  the  water,  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  breath,  and  of 
holding  a  consultation  with  himself,  a  process  that  lasted  some  little  time, 
Uft  it  was  much  easier  to  discover  difficulties  than  the  means  of  avoiding 
them. 

While  thus  occupied,  he  saw  a  man  approaching,  whose  figure  pre- 
sented an  alarming  resemblance  to  the  bearer  of  the  hand-bill  by  whom 
be  had  been  questioned  at  the  gate  of  the  tannery,  and  whose  movements 
he  accordingly  watched  through  the  loopholes  of  the  leaves  with  an  intense 
anxiefy.  No  footpath,  no  bridge,  no  oiscemible  object  was  calculated  to 
draw  him  to  that  particular  spot,  yet  on  he  came  directly  towards  it,  and 
as  Philip's  mistrust  gradually  increased  to  the  fearful  conviction  that  he 
had  been  observed,  and  had  oeen  tracked  to  his  lair,  he  resolved  to  betake 
himself  to  a  still  more  effectual  place  of  concealment.  Throwing  off,  ac- 
cordingly, his  shabby  clothes,  he  slipped  into  the  river  where  an  overhang- 
ing clump  of  alders  formed  an  impervious  screen,  keeping  nothing  but  ms 
bead  above  water,  and  determining  to  remain  perdu  till  the  coming 
stranger  should  have  quitted  the  vicinity.  He  had  now  lost  sight  of  him, 
but  he  heard  his  approaching  footsteps  ;  they  sounded  nearer  and  nearer 
itill ;  they  appeared  to  pass  the  spot,  and  presently,  before  he  could  have 
reached  any  distance,  they  ceased  altogether.  The  pursuer,  if  such  he 
really  were,  seemed  to  be  at  fault,  but  not  to  have  abandoned  the  chace, 
and  Philip  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  quiet  till  he  could  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  his  further  movements. 

Some  little  time  had  thus  elapsed  when  his  anxiety  increased  to  terror 
as  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water  at  no  great  distance,  and  caught  Uie 
sound  of  a  swimmer  striking  towards  his  hiding-place^  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  him,  even  in  the  river.  Peering  intently  through  the  leaves, 
as  he  drew  nearer  he  perceived  that  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  was  not,  as 
he  had  apprehended,  the  man  of  the  hand-bill,  but  a  total  stranger,  and 
i^parently  a  gentleman.  Great  was  his  delight  at  this  discovery,  still 
greater  when  he  swam  past  him,  not  in  apparent  search  of  any  one,  but 
manifestly  recreating  himself  by  taking  a  bath,  to  which  the  warmth  of 
the  afternoon  had  probably  tempted  him.  Philip,  however,  still  kept  his 
eye  fixed  upon  him  until  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  river  hid  him  from  sight; 
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when  he  deliberated^  af  far  as  the  perturbation  of  big  mind  would  allows 
as  to  the  best  oourse  of  immediate  aotion.  Having  aheady  determined  on 
assuming  a  new  disguise  as  soon  as  he  conld«  he  availed  himself  of  the 
present  opportunity  S>r  completely  washing  off  the  colouring  matter  wi^ 
which  he  had  tinted  his  face  and  hands,  so  as  completely  to  restore  ihe 
{axe  and  bright  complexion  he  had  received  from  Nature.  An  important 
question  now  remained  to  be  decided.  Should  he  steal  away  instantly, 
or  wait  till  the  bather  had  returned  and  taken  his  departure  ? 

While  revolvinfi^  this  point,  Neoessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  or 
Danger,  the  father  of  hi^py  expedients,  suggested  to  him  a  stratagem, 
whida  had  no  sooner  flashed  across  his  mind  ^ban  it  was  carried  into  instan- 
taneous execution*  Drawing  himself  noiselessly  from  the  river,  he  ran 
along  the  bank  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  stranger  had  deposited 
his  clothes,  in  which  he  rapidly  invested  himself,  leaving  nothing  behind, 
but  deferring  the  proper  adjustment  of  his  toilet  to  a  less  pressing  oeca- 
sion.  Thus  equipped,  he  again  took  to  his  heels,  running  away  ^m  t^ 
owner  of  his  handsome  suit,  and  always  directing  his  flight  towards  the 
enclosed  part  of  the  country,  until  he  had  gained  a  start  of  several  miles, 
when  he  thought  he  might  safely  rest  himself,  as  the  bather  could  not 
have  marked  his  oourse,  and  even  if  he  had,  was  little  likely  to  pursue 
him  in  a  state  of  nature.  Having  recovered  his  breath  and  ooolea  him* 
self,  he  arranged  his  new  and  goodly  suit  after  the  most  approved  fashion, 
made  a  display  of  the  handsome  pin  which  he  had  found  in  the  cravat, 
omerged  from  the  covert  which  had  been  his  dressing-room,  and  bending 
his  steps  towards  a  small  country  town  a-head  of  him,  he  marched  into  it 
with  a  somewhat  magisterial  air,  twirling  by  its  silken  tassel  a  valuable 
Indian  cane  with  a  carved  ivory  head.  Hntering  the  principal  inn  of  the 
place  he  inquired  how  far  it  was  to  the  railway  station,  and  being  told  it 
was  upwards  of  six  miles  he  peevishly  exclaimed,— 

*^  Confound  it !  then  I  shall  miss  the  train  I  want,  after  alL  How  very 
provoking  that  I  should  lose  my  way  in  cutting  across  the  country.  I 
hardly  know  what  is  best  to  be  done,  for  I'm  too  tired  to  return  home.** 

"  You  can  have  a  supper  and  bed  here,  sir,  and  take  the  first  train  in 
the  morning,"  was  the  disinterested  suggestion  of  the  landlord. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,"  was  the  reply.  *^  See  that  I  have  a  oom* 
fortable  bed,  and  let  me  have  a  nice  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  your  best  moe 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  feel  half-starved." 

Upon  this  declaration,  the  guest  was  ushered  into  a  small  sitting-room. 

where,  having  first  locked  the  door  and  ascertained  that  none  of  the  win* 

dows  were  overiooked,  he  proceeded  to  examine  what  was  contained  in 

the  pockets  of  the  dress  which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  appropriated. 

A  silk  purse,  containing  ten  sovereigns  and  some  loose  silver,  a  gohL 
— x_i ii.'L jjii.: 1  1 J  x_ i_  J.1 J- c 
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» oommoQ  &ief^  and  lowered  him  in  hb  own  eyes.  Bepenisnoe^  how»- 
ereiv  came  too  late,  and  poor  Philip  had  now  to  learn  that  when  the  fint 
step  has  been  taken,  it  is  alwa^  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
paose  in  the  career  of  crime.  Laying,  however,  the  flattering  miction  to 
hifl  soul,  that  as  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  he  was  jus- 
tified  in  violating  the  laws  of  property,  and  that  as  he  knew  the  name  and 
address  of  the  proprietor,  he  might  hereafiter  r^tore  every  farthing  and 
every  article, — an  act  of  honesty  upon  iidiich  he  was  inflexibly  resolved, 
akhouffh  the  exact  time  was  rather  indefinite,  he  quieted  diese  sdf- 
upbradings,  and  finally  effected  a  triumph  over  them  by  exdaindng^- 
^  After  all,  every  man  will  admit  that  necessity  has  no  law." 

From  the  open  letters,  some  of  whidi  were  from  patients,  o^ers  allor 
me  to  social  and  domestic  matters,  and  all  dated  from  London^  he 
gGithered  that  Messrs.  Davis  and  Son  were  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in 
Bloomsbory,  but  what  was  the  purport  of  the  sealed  letter,  and  why  was 
it  in  the  •pocket  whence  it  had  been  taken  ?  More  than  mere  curiosity 
w«8  conoemed  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  for  its  contents  might 
materially  influence  his  plan  of  proceedmg,  or  rather,  might  suggest  a 
plan,  for  at  psesent  he  had  formed  no  sdieme  whatever.  Breaking,  there* 
fore,  the  wax  very  cai«fully,  so  that  it  might  eaaly  be  replaced,  h» 
unfolded  the  enclosure,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  My  Dear  old  Friend,— 

^^  This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  son  and  partner — Augustus, 
who  has  seen  all  the  letters  that  have  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  oJF 
Ids  marriage  with  your  dai^hter,  should  she  take  a  fancy  to  him ;  in 
which  case,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  he  is  quite  ready  to  settle  the 
whole  of  her  fortune  upon  her.  As  they  were  such  good  friends  when  they 
played  together  as  children — though  I  dare  say  thpy  would  hardly  know 
one  another  after  so  many  years'  separation,  I  do  hope  my  dear  Susan,  of 
whom  I  used  to  be  so  fond  when  she  was  a  cherry-cheeked  little  g^l,  will 
soon  become  my  daughter-in-law. 

'*  Augustus*s  profossional  engagements,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is 
a  monstrous  favourite  with  the  Bloomsbury  ladies,  will  not  allow  him  to 
be  long  absent,  but  as  we  know  all  about  each  other,  and  understand  one 
soother  perfectly,  theve  can  be  no  use  in  delay,  and  no  objection  to 
Imnying  on  the  marriage,  more  especially  as  my -declining  health  makes 
me  anxious  to  see  my  dear  boy  settled.  I  need  not  repeat  that  he  will  have 
tiie  whole  business  at  my  death.  With  best  love  to  Susan,  I  am,  my 
dear  old  friend, 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Gabbiel  Davis." 

This  was  destined  to  be  a  day  of  sudden  impulses  leading  to  extra- 
ordiaary  results,  for  no  sooner  had  the  reader  concluded  the  letter  than 
he  threw  it  down  on  the  table,  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  ejaculated 
in  a  vehement  whisper,  "  By  Jove !  the  very  thing !  Hang  me  if  1  don't 
personate  die  monstrous  ^favourite  with  me  Bloomsbuiy  ladies,  marry 
Susan — I  dace  say  she's  a  very  pretty  girl,  apply  part  or  her  fortune  to 
the  payment  of  ike  bankers,  and  the  hushing  up  of  that  infernal  forgery 
a£Eair,  and  live  like  an  honest  man  all  the  rest  of  my  days !  Every  thing 
combines  to  ensiu*e  success  ;  the  old  folks  have  settled  ail  the  prelimina- 
ries ;  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  parties  met,  that  no  suspicion 
will  be  entertained  as  to  my  identity;  the  fadier  himiself  recommends  that 
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the  marriage  should  be  hurried  forward,  and  if  I  have  any  luck  I  may^ 
carry  off  toe  heiress  before  the  original  bridegroom  can  supplant  me. 
Poor  devil !  I  wonder  what  he*s  about  at  this  moment.  Running  up 
and  down  the  river's  bank,  I  suppose,  in  his  birthday  suit,  ha !  ha !  ha! 
No,  no,  I  have  it,  I  have  it ;  that  will  be  ten  thousand  times  better.  He 
will  find  my  old  clothes  ;  he  ynH  be  obliged  in  self-defence  to  put  them 
on  ;  he  will  sneak  away  to  escape  observation  ;  the  fellow  with  the  hand- 
bill when  he  got  to  the  ^*  Cricketers"  will  doubtless  have  nosed  a  general 
hue  and  cry  for  my  apprehension  ;  the  wearer  of  my  clothes  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  encountered,  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  ;  and  in  tlie 
meantime  the  wearer  of  his  clothes  will  be  fixing  the  day  for  his  mar- 
riaee  with  the  cherry-cheeked  little  heiress.  Capital!  how  romantic, 
and  how  dramatic !  In  short,  this  adventure  is  expressly  made  for  me^ 
and  I  am  expressly  made  for  the  adventure." 

His  jubilant  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by ^the  appearance  of  dinner,  to 
which  he  did  ample  justice  ;  with  the  asdbtance  of  cigars  the  bottle  was 
gradually  despatched,  and  feeling  thoroughly  exhausted,  not  only  from 
Uie  bodily  fatigues,  but  from  the  exciting  events  which  had  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other  he  retired  to  bed  at  an  early  hour  and  presently 
forgot  all  his  past  and  friture  perils  in  a  sound  sleep. 


A  VISIT  TO   THE   BATTLE-FIELDS   OF   CRESSY  ANI^ 
AGINCOURT. 

in  letters  addressed  to  u.  p.  sihtr,  esq. 

By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 

LETTER  U. 

CRESSY. 

It  was  not  mere  accident  or  caprice  that  conducted  Edward  to  the 
fields  of  Cressy,  as  a  suitable  arena  for  bringinc^  the  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  adversary  Philip  to  the  arbitration  of  uie  sword.  '^  Here,"  said 
he,  '^  we  will  fight.  I  am  now  upon  the  lawful  possessions  of  my  lady 
mother,  given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion."  Edward  drew  some 
happy  augury  from  the  circumstance  of  his  standing,  as  it  were,  up(HL 
his  own  territory,  and  therefore  no  longer  to  be  regarded  in  the  character 
of  an  aggressor.  He  was  himself  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  and  when  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  imder  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester,  had  done  homage  to 
Charles-le-Bel  for  the  fief,  having  been  invested  with  it  by  his  £ather,  in 
order  to  escape  himself  from  an  act  of  submission  which  was  insufferable 
to  him.  Again  in  1328,  even  when  King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third  had  done  homage  at  Amiens  on  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valoi^ 
as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  which  at  the  very  time  he  l^ud  claim  to 
as  his  own.  We  may  well  believe  that  if  these  humiliations  were  dis- 
gusting to  the  English  monarch,  it  was  not  less  offensive  to  the  King  of 
France  to  have  a  rival  sovereign  in  possession  of  territories  situated 
within  the  precincts  of  his  kingdom,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  while 
one  party  was  perpetually  endeavouring  to  evade  die  odious  ceremony  of 
doing  homage,  the  other  was  seeking  every  opportunity  of  confiscating 
the  fief,  and  annexing  it  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Comte  of  Pen* 
thieu  was  the  heritage  of  Eleanor  of  Castille,  the  beloved  consort  oT 
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tbe  first  Edward,  It  descended  to  her  as  the  heiress  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  of  different  houses,  among  whom  Rohert-le-Diable  enjoys  an 
unenTiable  distinction.  This  comte  boasted  itself  as  the  most  ancient 
fief  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  claiming  an  existence  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  centnry.  Varioos  are  the  derivations  assigned  to 
the  name  of  "  Pag^  Fontinus,*'  or  "  Provincia  Pontina,*'  some  deducing 
it  *'  k  multitudine  Pondum,"  and  one  author,  less  felicitously,  discovers 
it  to  be  a  translation  of  Portus  Itius,  '^  mot-^-mot  Pons  Itieu,  et  par 
oontracdon,  Ponthieu,"  and  yet  the  early  title  of  *'  Dux  Francise  man- 
timse  seu  Pontictgf*  seems  to  offer  no  objectionable  origin  for  the  name. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Eleanor  of  Castille  transmitted  the  honours  and  em- 
barrassments of  Ponthieu  to  her  son  Edward  the  Second,  who  settled  its 
revenues  as  pin-money  upon  his  wife,  Isabella  of  France,  and  she,  who 
survived  unial  the  year  1357,  was  the  undoubted  possessor  of  Ponthieu 
at  the  time  when  her  chivalrous  son  and  more  chivalrous  grandson  mar- 
shalled an  army  at  Cressy  to  defend  her  rights. 

Cressy  itself  was  in  those  days  a  place  of  far  greater  consideration 
than  the  mere  "  chef  lieu  de  Canton"  mto  which  it  is  now  dwindled,  and 
in  still  earlier  times  is  ascertained  to  have  possessed  one  of  *^  ces  im- 
menses  fermes,"  described  by  Thierry,  '<  oil  les  rois  francs  tenait  leur 
COOT  et  qulls  preferaient  aux  plus  beUes  villes  de  la  Graule."  Here,  too, 
they  had  one  of  their  strongholds.  "  II  existe  encore  k  Cressy  des  rested 
des  fondations  de  cette  maison  royale.''  Subsequently  the  Comtes  de  Pon- 
thieu occasionally  resided  at  Cressy.  (See  also  **  Account  for  repairs  at 
Cressy,"  Chapter- house  Library  at  Westminster,  1.  L  4.) 

Etymology,  even  in  our  native  tongue,  is  somewhat  of  a  service  of 
danger,  but  to  attempt  it  in  a  foreign  language  is  like  playing  with 
edged  tools.  I  shall  venture,  however,  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that 
Estr^es-les-Cressy  derives  its  name  from  the  same  source  as  the  "  strats'^ 
and  '*  streets"  embodied  in  the  names  of  places  in  our  own  country,  and 
that  les-Cressy  may  be  a  corruption  of  les-croissees,  indicatmga  situation 
where  two  roads  cross,  where  the  streets — or  viae  stratse — se  croissent — the 
great  Roman  military  highway  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne,  laid  down  by 
Marcus  Agrippa  during  his  command  in  Graul  in  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  crossed  the  Somme  at  Amiens,  and  the  Anthie  at 
Ponches  (Pontes),  and  in  its  passage  straight  across  the  intermediate 
ooontry,  runs  close  to  Elstrees-les-Cressy,  bearing  in  many  places  the  not 
unusual  appellation  for  such  works,  that  of  Chaussee  Brunhault.  The 
odier  intersecting  road,  one,  perhaps,  of  Gaulish  origin,  and  anterior  to 
tfiat  of  the  Romans,  pointed,  and  still  points  away  f^m  the  ford  at 
Blanquetaque,  traversing  the  forest  as  the  "  Chemin  Vert,"  from  Noyelle 
to  Cressy,  which  it  approaches  near  an  ancient  farm  called  "  le  Donjon," 
and  leads  to  Therouenne,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Morini,  having  crossed 
the  Anthie  at  La  Broye.  These  roads  have  now  yielded  in  importance  to 
the  various  routes  royales  which  concentre  themselves  at  Abbeville  ;  but 
Abbeville  sprang  into  existence,  or  at  least  is  noticed  in  history,  not  earlier 
than  the  year  861,  whereas  Amiens  was  found  by  Julius  Csesar  a  town 
of  importance  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  select  it,  on  his  return  from 
Britain,  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  general  council  of  the  Gauls.  While 
therefore  Amiens  existed  uneclipsed  by  Abbeville,  its  road  to  Bouloene 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  in  Gaul,  and  E^trees-Tes- 
Cressy,  placed  at  a  point  of  union  with  another  considerable  highway, 
would  have  been  conveniently  situated  in  those  times  of  deficient  com- 
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nmnicstion ;  moreoyer,  Cressy  enjoys  some  peculiar  natural  advantages,  * 

enough  to  allure  more  fastidious  tastes  than  l^oseof  the  barbarous  Fraokbh. 
sovereigns.     The  bourg  is  enjoyably  seated  on  the  south  dope  of  ita 
htU,  on  a  good  dry  soil,  overlying  ohalk  ;  the  air  is  said  to  be  partieulariir 
pure  and  sidubiious  ;  the  olear  Uttle  stream  of  the  Maye  flows  tiirough 
the  meadows  before  it ;  on  the  north,  behind  it,  expands  a  high  undu*- 
lattng,  agreeable  extent  of  open  country,  while  to  uie  south  the  grand 
forest  of  Cressy  held  out  irreeistible  attractions  to  die  mighty  honter,. 
whether  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  ISorman,  or  Bourbon,  all  eatiagoh 
siastic  devotees  of  the  chase.     This  royal  forest  still  abounds  with  roe* 
deer;  the  w<^,  t^e  boar,  and  the  red-deer  are  become  extinct,  bi^ 
wolves  during  the  middle  ages  existed  in  such  formidable  numbers  tfaaek 
the  municipal  authorides  at  Abbeville  offered  rewards  ^'  anx  veneun  et 
seigents  de  la  fdret  de  Cr^cy  et  aux  veneurs  de  pluneurs  nobles  poor  les^ 
engager  k  redoubler  de  vigilance  contre  les  loups,  afin  que  ieeux  Imtx: 
ne  foissent  dommages  aux  bonnes  gem  du  pays  et  anx  bourgeaia  ^ 
avoient  bestes  a  lames'*    These  animals,  assembling  in  troops,  penetrated 
into  villages,  and  sometimes  even  into  towns.   "  lis  infestaienttellement  Jet 
routes  que  le  chapelain  de  I'Hotel  Dieu,  qui  allait  £re  la  messe  d.  Saint. 
Niehokis-des-essarts,  6t&it  oblig^  de  se  faire  aocompagn6  par  un  dogoa- 
pouD  se  defendre  contre  lenrs  attaqnes  ou  contre  leevdeun."    M.  Loinn- 
dm  TOOords  the  chase  of  a  stag,  extracted  from  ^^  Le  Par&it  Chaateu^ 
(Paris,  1688)  which  would  have  excited  die  envy  of  our  Plantageoai' 
^tmrods.     "  Au  XVII  si^cle  il  y  avait  encoie  dans  la-  for^t  de  Crei^ 
des  cer&  d'une  force  vraiment  extraoidinaiife.      L'un  de  oes  anirngg. 
^rant  et^  attaqn6,  dans  cetto  £br^,  par  le  Due  D*Angoul4me,  Comte  de 
Rmdiieu,  en  fit  deux  £ois  le  tour,  passa  T Anthie  et  ne  put  §tre  asttsiiift 
^pie  dans  le  Boalonnsi&     H  s'y  deBendit  encore  de  tolJe  sorto  quHl  hlenft 
un  des  piqneurs,  en  abattat  on  autre,  et  que  tous  leaehasseurs  fiirent  obliraa 
de  rattaqner  avec  precaution,  et  d,  1&  fitveur  des  atbres.     H  avait  le  puis: 
beau  corsage  et  la  plus  belle  tto  qu'on  pCtt  -von*.     Le  Doc  d' Angouldna 
dit  qu'on  n'en  avait  jamais  rencontre  qui  eussent  Badt  une  plus  belle  co«ne 
que  celle-1^,  car  elle  dura  plus  de  septhenres.     U  y  a  pen  de  forto^  dit 
Lelincourt,  ou  les  cer£i  aient  de  semblables  forces."     lit  is  not  lik^  that 
these  attractive  sports  would  have  been  overiooked  by  the  English  Comtea* 
de  Ponthieu,  or  that  Edward  while  he  resided  during  his  youth  in  ii» 
oomte  would  hare  failed  to  visit  Cressy  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  6eld. 
over  the  very  ground  where  in  his  manhood  he  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
more  de^rato  game  of  war.     I  observed  several  partridges  in  wbUoi^ 
over  the  fi^ds  of  Cressy,  as  well  as  among  the  low  eoppice  wood  of  tba 
Grange,  and  the  quail,  just  arrived  from  Africa,  was  beginning  to  malBa 
itself  audible  among  the  young  sreen  com.     So  this  description  of  gam» 
has  re-established  itself,  although  our  countr3rmen  are  accused  of  having 
exterminated  it  during  their  occupation  of  Picardy  in  the  days  of  Henr^ 
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mangerent  mdme  tons  le  oatv  de  kdite  ville  et  difloient  en  leur  langtgiB* 
qn*il  les  ahnoient  roieux  que  conins  (li^ins)  et  si  pxindrent  par  engins  tous* 
leal^yres,  oonins,  et  pertrisdu  pays  environs^  car  us  avoient  gens  k  ce  pzO'*^ 
pices  et  saroieDt  la  mani^re  de  les  pvendre." 

We  may  gather  from  this  oldChronioler's  story,  if  it  can  be  relied  iipon^. 
tfaact  the  practice  of  eating  cats^  with  which  we  rally  our  continental  neigh*- 
bourS)  is,  after  all,  the  result  of  alesson  taught  by  the  English^  who  if  they 
have  now  abandoned  this  taste,  have  kept  up  the  art  of  trapping  hares^ 
rabbits,  and  partridges  in  undiminished  perfection. 

The  town  of  Creasy,  as  we  drove  along  its  broad  street,  rather  reminded 
me  of  Alton,  although  I  fear  our  Hampshire  town  would  not  be  much 
^buttered  by  the  discorery  of  any  resemblance.  There  are  the  subsiruc* 
tures  of  the  fortress  of  the  Frankbh  feudatories  said  to  exist  still,  and  the 
daoeh,  composed  principally  of  chalk,  and  exhibiting  the  various  arohi« 
tecture  of  all  ages  since  the  twelfth  century,  msy  possess  the  lower 
portion  of  its  tower,  its  doorwi^,  and  the  columns  of  its  nave,  oo-eval  with 
liie  time  of  Edward,  but  not  a  vestige  of  a  monument  of  any  victim  of 
the  great  ba^e  remains,  and  the  good-humoured  old  core  and  his  as8i8t#> 
ant  assured  me  that  no  memorial  whatever  of  that  great  event  could  be 
discovered.  But  on  the  hill  above  the  town  stands  the  tower,  noira 
windmill,*  but  onee  intended  for  odier  puiposes,  whi(^,  with  its  wells  of 
solid  masoniy,  seven  feet  thidc,  coated  externally  with  chalk,  is  in  all  pro^ 
bn^ity  the  identical  building  thatformed  the  k^'of  Edward's  right  flank, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which  he  surreyed  the  neld  of  battle. 

The  original  purport  of  this  to  wear  rni^  be  queefeionabie,  hot  it  appeared 
to  me  not  unlikely  to  have  been  erected  as  a  sort  of  look  out  in  those  days 
of  constant  alarm,  to  give  notice  to  the  palace  below  of  any  hostile 
approach  ;  perhaps  toe  as  a  kind  of  Pharos,  like  that  described  by  Mft 
Posey,  in  bra  account  of  Lincoln«-heath,  or  what  we  still  see  at  Woking^ 
amid  the  wide  wastes  of  Surrey,  to  guide  the  night-wandering  travell» 
nknsg  the  '^  Chemin  vert,"  or  the  belated  hunters,  whose  pursuit  of  soma 
one  of  the  great  |/ags  oi  Cressy  had  led  them  iar  away  into  the  Bonlon- 
nais  or  Artois. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  and  bracing  air,  which  attended  our  visit  to 
Cressy,  togetber  with  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  springy  April  day, 
may  have  asdsted  in  producing  the  feivourable  impression,  but  Cressy 
struck  ns  as  being  most  h^>pily  ntuated,  combining  all  the  enjoyments 
usually  sought  for  in  this  country,  and  amply  justifying  the  pre^srence 
fiAiown  it  by  the  Merovingian  monarchs  over  "les  plus  belles  villes  de  Is 
Ganle."  What  the  then  "  belles  villee  de  la  Gaide"  may  have  been,  we  may 
conjecture  by  the  circumstance  of  the  odoriferous  mud  of  Paris  having 
been  perceptible  at  some  leagues*  distance,  while  Cressy  cannot  have  been 
less  afirreeable  then  than  it  is  now,  and  one  erreat  satis&otion  in  ima^riiun^ 
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open  space  inhere  the  battle  was  foagbt  is  preciselv  in  the  state  in  wUcb  it 
existed  when  Edward  took  up  a  position  on  the  Iiill  above  the  town,  and 
prepared  his  forces  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  The  selection  oiF  this 
admirable  military  position  is  universally  considered  to  have  displayed 
great  Judgment  on  the  part  of  Edward  and  his  marshals,  and  the  vast 
numerical  inferiority  of  his  army  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their 
judicious  arrangements,  and  by  the  interval  of  repose  obtained  by  the 
troops  previous  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  hill  of  Cressy,  thus  occupied  by  the  English  army,  is  a  broad 
shoulder  of  land,  proceeding  from  the  high  open  country  on  the  north. 
It  presents  a  considerable  escarpment  at  its  southern  extremity,  over- 
lookmg  the  town  of  Cressy,  as  well  as  on  its  west  side,  the  rear  of 
Edward's  position.  On  the  eastern  side  the  escarpment  is  less  marked, 
and  gradually  diminishes  until  united  with  the  level  of  the  plateau  on 
the  north.  The  valley  in  front  of  this  side,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Vallee  des  Clercs,  much  resembles  that  well-known  hollow  between  the 
English  and  French  positions  at  Waterloo,  except  that,  instead  of  being 
a  uniform  depression,  as  at  Wateiioo,  one  end  of  the  Vallee  des  Clercs 
dopes  to  the  Maye,  and  the  other  rises  gradually  up  to  the  plateau 
above.  Edward's  army  occupied  the  brow  overlooking  thb  valley  ;  his 
right  wing  rested  on  the  town  of  Cressy,  in  which  a  strong  detacmment 
was  placed,  with  the  intention  apparentiy  of  defending  the  passage  of 
the  Maye,  a  very  insignificant  stream,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
broad,  but  stiU,  in  connexion  with  its  marshy  meadow,  d^wble  of  adding 
considerably  to  the  security  of  Edward's  situation.  The  King  of  £ng- 
land  in  person  commanded  the  right  wing,  where  the  tower  acted  as  an 
excellent  observatoiy  for  the  whole  country.  The  youtiiful  Prince  o£ 
Wales,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  nominally  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  but  the  Marshals  Warwick  and  Harcourt,  as  well 
as  the  Lords  Chandos  and  Holland,  were  with  him,  to  protect  the  person 
and  guide  the  actions,  without  diminishing  the  glory  of  the  heir-apparrat 
of  the  crown.  The  left  wing  of  the  army  was  on  this  occasion  tne  post 
of  honour  and  danger,  for  it  possessed  none  of  the  advantages  of  ground 
which  characterised  the  rest  of  the  position.  There  was  no  natural 
escarpment  on  thb  side,  where  the  plateau  of  the  hill  of  Cresiy  uniting 
on  a  level  with  the  high  ground  on  the  north,  offers,  of  course,  the  easiest 
access  to  an  attacking  enemy.  The  insecurity  of  this  extremity  of  his 
position  was  not  disregarded  by  Edward :  he  accordingly  provided 
against  it  by  a  fortification  constructed  afber  the  feishion  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns  upon  the  plains  of  Chalons.  He  collected  all  his  own  baggage- 
waggons,  as  well  as  all  the  carts  and  carriages  of  the  country  upon  which 
he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  formed  with  them  a  barricade  of  considerable 
strength,  which  actually  proved  of  most  essential  service  in  the  very 
crisis  of  the  battle.  In  f^nt  of  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Prince's  line, 
stood  those  formidable  archers  whose  cloth-yard  shafts  became  for  man^ 
years  such  terrible  instruments  of  destruction  wherever  they  flew.  Tha 
redoubtable  phalanx,  forming  nearly  half  the  army,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
figure  of  a  triangle,  which  Froissart  compares  to  the  "  herse,"  the  com- 
mon French  wooden  harrow,  an  implement  we  see  lying  about  in  all 
directions  in  France,  by  the  sides  of  the  fields  and  roads,  or  suspended 
by  its  pointed  end  under  the  eaves  of  the  farm-buildings,  of  so  very 
primitive  and  simple  a  nature,  that  no  agricultural  associations  can  by 
any  possibiUty  have  improved  upon  the  pristine  model,  which  probably 
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dates  itom  the  days  of  Triptolemus.  Thus  was  formed  the  Une  of 
battle,  extending  all  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  faces  towards  the 
gentle  declivity  of  the  Valine  des  Clercs.  Bemnd  the  line  was  Edward's 
reserye,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  still  further  in 
the  rear,  all  his  baggage,  parked,  and  backed  by  the  wood  of  Cressy 
Grange.  Among  the  various  discordant  enumerations  of  tha  Enelish 
forces,  the  exact  truth,  if  it  was  ever  known,  has  been  lost  irrecovenS>ly ; 
but  as  Edward's  army,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Normandy,  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  from  25,000  to  30,000  were 
brought  into  the  field  at  Cressy. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Edward's  order,  was  armed  with  a  black  cuirass 
of  richly  wrought  steel,  from  which  circumstance  he  was  ever  afW- 
wards  sumamed  the  Black  Prince ;  the  king  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  armed  immediately  for  battle,  but  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
of  the  ever-memorable  day,  the  26th  of  August,  1346,  he  rode  along  the 
line,  dressed  in  a  cap  and  mantle  of  green  velvet,  ornamented  with  s^ld, 
and  holding  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inspect  and  animate  his  solmers; 
after  exhorting  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  honour,  he  forbade  on 
pain  of  death  that  any  man  for  the  sake  of  pillage  should  dare  to  qiut 
the  ranks,  for  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  should  declare  against  them,  all 
booty  would  be  useless ;  he  caused  them  to  receive  the  sacrament,  to 
rest,  seated  on  the  g^und,  with  their  helmets  and  bows  before  them,  and 
above  all,  "  boire  et  mengier  un  morsiel  et  rafraichir^**  so  that  they 
might  be  vigorous  and  ready  for  action  on  the  arrivsJ  of  the  enemy. 
^  When  every  man,"  says  Hollingshed,  "  was  gotten  into  order  of  battle, 
the  king  leapt  upon  a  white  hobby,  and  rode  frY>m  rank  to  rank  to  view 
them,  the  one  marshall  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left, 
desiring  every  man  that  day  to  have  regard  to  his  right  and  honour ;  he 
spoke  it  so  courteously  ana  with  so  good  a  countenance,  that  even  they 
which  before  were  discomforted,  took  courage  on  hearing  him  speak  sucn 
sweet  and  loving  words  amonc^st  them.  It  was  nine  of  the  clock  yer 
ever  he  had  thus  visited  all  his  '  vassals*  (divisions),  and  thereupon  he 
-caused  every  man  to  eat  and  drink  a  little,  which  they  did  at  their  leisure." 
The  appearance  of  cannon  at  Cressy  is  more  remarkable,  from  the  cir- 
immstance  of  that  being  the  first  battle  in  which  they  were  ever  employed, 
than  from  their  having  performed  any  real  service  during  the  engage- 
ment. The  fact  of  their  being  there  at  all  has  even  been  doubted,  from 
the  silence  of  Froissart,  who  has  been  charged  also  with  a  wilful  sup- 
pression of  all  mention  of  them,  in  order  to  elevate  the  glory  of  tne 
English  arms.  But  Villani,  who  died  within  two  years  of  the  battle, 
expressly  describes  their  dreadful  noise,  and  their  effect  upon  men  and 
horses.  Moreover,  the  MS.  preserved  at  Amiens  affirms  that,  '*  li 
Angles  descliquierent  aucuns  kanons  qu'il  avoient  en  la  battaiUe."  One 
of  diese  antique  guns  is  still  in  the  Tower  of  London,  having  escaped 
the  conflagration  of  1841.  Whatever  they  were,  and  in  whatever 
numbers,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  tola  with  any  degree  of  effect 
upon  the  events  of  the  day,  so  as  to  tend  in  the  least  to  the  final  issue  of 
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b7  charles  rowcroft,  author  of  ''tales  of  the  colokib8;  or, 
the  adventures  of  as  emiorakt." 

Chapter  XXVX 

People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  advantages  of  civilkation  ;  but 
{here  is  one  characteristic  of  the  present  social  system  which  may  suggest 
a  doubt,  whether  after  all,  the  balance  is  all  on  one  side ;  and  that  is  the 
modem  system  of  all  the  world  being  in  debt.  If  those  respectable  sa* 
vages,  our  forefathers^ — and  respectable  they  most  be  presomed  to  hav« 
been  seeing  how  very  fdnd  most  persons  are  of  referring  to  their  "  an- 
cestors"— and  it  being  indisputable  that  the  further  they  go  baek  the 
less  clothed  and  the  more  savage  their  ancestors  must  have  been  ; — I  eay, 
if  those  respectable  savages,  onr  forefathers,  had  to  bear  the  inconve- 
niences of  mud  huts  without  chimneys,  and  villages  without  drainage, 
and  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  little  dirt;  on  the  other  hand,  they  enjojed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  not  being  in  debt !  The  furniture  and 
conveniences  of  their  dwellings  were,  doubtless,  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  when  they  went  abroad  to  take  the  air,  they  were  content  to  amy 
themselves  in  unsophisticated  sheepskins ;  it  is  true  also,  that  havings 
naturally-philosophical  contempt  for  death  with  a  concomitant  disregard 
for  the  lives  of  otner  people,  they  were  in  the  habit,  too  uneeremonioosly, 
of  killing  their  friends  and  relations,  and  occasionally  of  eating  them-*a 
state  of  things  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  polite  behaviour  and  to 
modem  cookery,  and  calculated  to  engender  i^unily  animosities ;  hat, 
then,  to  counterbalance  those  disagreeables,  it  must  be  remembo^,  that 
they  had  no  acceptances  to  pay  I  They  lived  in  that  blessed  tinae  before 
the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange  !  and  savages  as  th^  were,  they  were 
not  so  savage  as  to  have  devised  the  modem  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor ; 
laws,  which,  although  still  suffered  to  exist  in  this  civilised  and  professing- 
Christian  state,  are,  by  the  declaration  of  four  living  lord-chanedkis 
and  of  one  some  time  since  deceased  (Lord  Eldon)  and  by  the  imani- 
mous  opinion  of  all  thinkers  and  writers,  justly  reprobated  as  vicious  and 
demoralising,  and  most  disgraced  to  the  legislature  ;  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  devised  rather  by  a  conclavo  of  demons  in  hell  with  the  denxe 
of  spreading  mischief,  and  hatred,  and  misery  among  mankind,  than  by  a 
Christian  people  professing  to  deal  with  one  another  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Christian  chanty  ;  but  to  dwell  further  on  this  point,  at  this 
time,  would  be  too  digressive ;  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  story. 

Tormented  with  the  thoughts  of  my  own  experience  of  one  of  the 
miseries  of  civilisation,  and  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the 
matter  to  my  father,  I  mechanically  followed  my  horae  into  the  ateUe 
and  sat  down  upon  the  corn-bin.  There  I  remuned  for  a  oonsideraUe 
time  in  a  melancholy  reverie.     Our  ancient  coachman,  who  was  iicm 
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^rown  full  of  yean  (and  beer),  but  who  still  retained  for  me  tbat  affise- 
tion  which  he  had  originally  conceived  for  me  as  his  quasi-foster-soQ, 
from  the  memorable  circumstaoce  of  my  nurse  having  borrowed  for  my 
use  the  bafay^dothes  of  his  own  forthcoming  heir-apparent,  observed  my 
depression ;  and  seeing  from  the  forlorn  expression  of  my  countenance 
that  something  lay  heavy,  like  a  truss  of  hay,  upon  my  heart,  he  leaned 
benevolently  on  his  pitchfork  with  which  he  was  dressing  up  my  horse's 
Jbtd,  and  attempted  words  of  comfort. 

**  Sorry  to  see  you  out  of  sorts.  Master  Leander/' 

Sometimes  he  called  me  master  and  sometimes  mister  ;  on  occasionB 
of  ceremony  making  use  of  the  latter  distinction,  and  falling  into  the 
more  ^miliar  '*  master'*  at  times  when  his  sympathy  was  called  into  ex- 
ercise by  the  show  of  any  grief  or  disturbance  on  my  part. 

^'  Sor^  to  see  you  out  of  sorts ;  nothing  gpone  wrong  noways  with 
Sultan,  I  hope  ?" 

'^  Nothing,'*  said  I. 

*'  Hasn't  been  down  ?"  (here  he  smoothed  down  my  horse's  knees  with 
Juflhand);  <<  all  right  there?" 

"No;"  said  I. 

'^  Been  shy  at  his  leaps,  p'rhaps ;  you  do  put  him  to  it  sometimes,  I 
•must  say,  Master  Leander;  a  horse  is  only  a  horse  after  all." 

"  It's  n*t  that,"  said  I. 

The  old  coachman  took  a  deliberate  and  scientific  survey  of  my  £a.vourite 
horse,  including  his  fetlocks,  shoes,  and  frogs,  and  ending  with  his  tail, 
whidi  he  combed  out  affectionately  with  a  comb  which  he  took  from  his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

*^  You  see,  Master  Leander,"  said  he,  '^  that  a  hone  is  only  a  horse, 
fliid  hasn't  the  sense  of  a  Christian,  although  for  that  matter  I  ve  seen 
one  of  'em  do  for  an  old  hone  that  had  lost  his  teeth  what  Christians 
wouldn't  do  for  one  another,  and  diat  is,  chew  his  victuals  for  him,  but 
still  you  see,  they  haven't  got  quite  the  sense  of  Christians ;  and  if  you've 
been  a-putting  him  at  that  piece  of  water  that  you  turned  him  over  in 
t'other  day,  why  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  he  gibb*d  a  bit ;  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  nre,  you  know,  Maatisr  Leander,  and  so  may  a  drowned 
hone  shy  the  water." 

Having  deliv^ed  himsdf  of  this  philosophical  apophthegm,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  hit,  he  applied  himself  again  to  the 
horse's  tail  to  which  he  gave  an  additional  fimsh  with  his  iron  comb,  and 
then  leaning  compkoently  on  his  pitchfork,  he  awaited  my  reply. 

**  I  never  went  near  the  water,"  I  replied— still  musing. 

My  old  friend  mused  upon  this,  also;  it  was  plain  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  young  master,  but  what  it  was,  since  the  hone  was  all 
light,  it  was  out  of  nis  power  to  divine.  But  as  a  natural  associadon  of 
ideas  suggested  to  him  that  my  melancholy  had  something  to  do  with  the 
house  which  I  had  left;  and  as  certain  renuoks  had  ab^y  been  begun 
to  be  spread  abroad  about  my  adventures  ghostly  and  otherwise,  the 
a£fectionate  instinct  of  my  quasi-foster-father  led  him  to  surmise  ^at  the 
hitoh  lay  in  that  quarter,  and  that  my  pretensions  in  respect  to  the  young 
lady  had  not  met  with  a  satisfiEuH;ory  reception.  This  was  a  delicate  point 
to  touch  on ;  but  as  he  had  my  interest  too  much  at  heart  not  to  enter 
into  all  my  likes  and  dislikes  as  if  they  were  his  own,  he  contrived  to 
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coDTey  his  inquiries  and  consolations,  like  the  Eastern  patriaiehs  of  <^  in 
the  sluipe  of  parables  :^ 

<<  I've  sometimes  thought,  Master  Leander,"  said  he,  ^^  that  if  we 
could  sifi  away  our  troubles  as  I  am  sifting  these  oats,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  of  us.  You  see  the  same  saddle  won*t  fit  ereiy  horse,  and 
you  can't  haye  any  thing  quite  the  real  thing  in  this  world.  Master  Lean« 
der,  not  even  oats,  although  master  does  give  the  best  price  for  'em  as  a 
eentieman  should  do,  and  they  cost  him  almost  as  much  as  if  he  grew  'em 
himself !  But,  you  see,  there's  chaff  and  husks  in  all  our  pleasures.  Mas- 
ter Leander;  now,  to  my  mind  it's  the  wisest  thing  to  Uow  the  chaff 
away  and  to  riddle  the  husks  throurii  the  sieve  uid  enjoy  the  com  thai  s 
left  behind  without  fretting  about  ue  rubbish." 

^'  You  are  quite  a  philosopher,"  said  I,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

*'  Well — I've  heanl  that  word  before,  tho'  I  can't  say  I  understand 
ezactiy  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  it's  something  complimental,  no  doubt, 
Master  Leander,  or  you  wouldn't  make  use  of  it  to  an  old  fnend 
Uke  me." 

*'  It  means  that  to  drive  tiirough  the  world  so  as  to  be  disturbed  with 
the  jolts  as  little  as  possible,  one  must  be  a  philosopher." 

*^  Well — Master  Leander,  I  dare  say  what  you  say  is  very  right,  but  to 
my  mind  now,  it's  best  to  drive  so  as  not  to  make  any  jolts,  uid  then,  you 
see,  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  the  bearing  of  them  as  you  wonldn^t 
have  any  to  bear." 

^'  You  speak,"  said  I,  ^'  like  a  second  Socrates !" 

**  And  whose  coachman  was  he  ?  Well — that's  no  odds ;  but  yoa  see 
the  hay  that  the  old  coach-horse  is  straining  after  in  the  rack  yonder; 
that  bit  that's  f&llen  across  the  hoop.  Now,  you  see,  he  can't  get  it  strain 
as  he  may,  for  he  can't  make  his  neck  longer  than  it  is,  let  him  strain 
never  so  much;  but  if  you'll  give  it  a  shove  down  for  him,  then  you  see 
he  can  make  a  moutiiful  of  it ;  and  that's  what  I  call  one  Mend  helping 
another.  Master  Leander." 

**  What  I  want  is  beyond  your  hdp !"  said  I,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Sony  for  it,  Master  Leuider;  I  wish  the  wheel  went  round  the  other 
way: — ^but  some  troubles  for  certain  are  worse  than  others,  as  some  horses 
have  splints  and  sand-cracks  more  than  others,  and  the  best  jockey  Uiat 
ever  dealt  in  horseflesh  can't  tell  the  reason  of  it.  I  remember  one  day 
when  I  was  waiting  at  table,  I  heard  an  army  officer  say,  that  the  very 
worst  troubles  come  from  money  and  women,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
from  having  too  littie  and  sometimes  too  much  of  the  one,  and  always 
from  having  too  littie  of  t'other ;  and  I  think  what  the  gentleman  said  was 
ri^ht  for  I've  observed  with  horses. . . ." 
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wbich,  'with  him,  as  with  many,  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
trouble  and  embarrassment  within. 

Now,  the  long  service  of  the  ancient  coachman  in  the  family,  added  to 
Ae  peculiar  relations  which  existed  between  himself  and  me  for  the 
reason  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  had  established  much  familiarity 
between  us  ;  besides,  he  had  been  my  friend  and  counsellor  from  my  boy- 
hood upwanlfl  ;  it  was  he  who  held  me  on  my  first  pony ;  who  had  taught 
me  how  to  ride ;  and  who  had  instructed  me  in  the  craft  and  mysteries  of 
driving,  and  of  horseflesh.  All  this  established  a  claim  to  my  confidence 
which  had  been  freely  given  to  him  in  various  of  my  youtliM  frolicks  ; 
and  although  I  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  former  familiarity  between 
us  had  necessarily  become  changed  into  the  growing  respect  due  to  my 
besrd  and  whiskers,  I  thought,  as  this  was  a  matter  relating  to  horses  and 
therefore  properly  in  his  line,  that  I  might  with  propriety  avail  myself 
of  his  assistance  to  get  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

"  That,"  said  I,  pointmg  to  my  horse ;  "  tliiBit  is  the  cause  of  my  present 
trouble." 

<<  What !    Sultan  the  cause  of  your  trouble  V*  said  the  coachman  slap- 

jpg  him  affectionately  on  the  thigh  ;  ''  Sultan !  what  way  can  that  be  !'^ 

''  It*s  just  ibis  way,"  said  I ;  '*  when  I  bought  him  I  gave  a  bill  for 

him  at  six  months,  and^  that  confounded  bill  is  due  ;  and^  by  George, 

I  can't  take  it  up.  . .  ." 

«  But  surely,"  said  my  stable  friend,  interrupting  me,  ^'  no  one  would 
think  of  troubling  a  eentieman  to  pay  his  bill !  Oi  course  a  gentleman 
pays  his  bills  when  it  s  convenient  to  nim ;  although  to  be  sure  in  buying 
a  horse  it's  always  considered  a  ready-money  affiur  ;  it's  not  like  buyine 
soap  and  candles ;  buying  a  horse  is  like  a  bet — a  sort  of  debt  of  honour. 
^  The  plain  feict  is,"  said  I,  '^  tiiat  I  gave  my  acceptance  for  Sultan 
there — eighty  pounds  was  the  price — and  I  toust  pay  it  to-day.  Now  do 
you  think,  coachman,  that  you  can  sell  him  for  me  instantly  so  that  I 
might  have  the  money  ?" 
**  But  what  would  master  say  to  it  ?" 

'<  Oh !  as  to  my  &ther,  leave  me  to  explain  it  to  him.     It's  my  horse 
and  I  may  keep  nim  or  sell  him  as  please  ;  what  I  want  is  the  money." 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  we  put  our  heads  together  to  <'  raise  the  need- 
Ail*'  as  the  coachman  expressed  it,  on  the  sudden ;  in  a  few  days,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  said,  that  he  could  sell  the  horse  f "  not  for  the  price  which  I 
gave  for  him  of  course");  but  to  do  it  on  the  mstant  was,  as  he  emphati- 
<aDy  pronounced  it,  '*  impossible."  In  the  meantime,  the  minutes  were  run- 
sing;  away,  and  the  hour  was  approaching  when  I  should  have  to  meet  the 
I     sbonunable  Peter  ;  and  either  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  breaking  my 
I     promise  to  him  and  to  the  father  of  Lavinia,  or  to  leave  him  master  of  the 
I     fidd  with  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  operations  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  my  absence.  Thus  perplexed,  I  soliloauised  aloud  as  to  the  best  way  of 
confessing  the  matter  to  my  father,  assistea  occasionally  by  sympathising 
hints  from  my  friend  the  coachman  ;  but  plan  and  contrive  as  I  could,  I 
conld  not  contrive  any  plan  which  was  not  open  to  some  objection.     At 
^  wearied  with  my  fruidess  endeavours,  1  exclaimed  in  despair,  *^  By 
^rge  I  am  regularly  floored,  and  what  to  do  I  know  no  more  than  that 
old  coach-horse!" 
''If  I  ought  be  so  bold  as  to  pmnt  oat  the  road,"  said  the  coachman, 
iftt^.^YOL.  Lxxxni.  KO.  ccczzxu.  2  M 
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*^  I  tMnk  I  know  hdw  I  wosld  dnve,  Maiter  Leaadeiv  if  I  w«8  boUiag^ 
tbe  reins  ?* 

<<  And  how  is  thai  ?" 

'^  Why  I  hope  you  woa't  torn  rettive ;  but  ioitead  ^  plamiiog  how  i» 
draw  off  this  way  and  how  to  dzaw  on  that,  and  how  to  share  on  thia  nda- 
and  how  to  cut  m  on  that,  I  would  jusi  ke^  on  my  own  ode  of  the  road 
and  drive  straight  on  and  t^  the  gov^ikor  at  once  thai  there's  a  spoke 
out  of  one  of  your  wheels,  and  that  if  he  don't  lend  you  a  lift,  there  mxak 
be  a  breakdown  ;  Im  sure  thai*s  always  the  best  way — 'speeially  betwees 
father  and  son*— to  save  a  dead4ock.  And  the  soonw  you  do  what  most 
be  done,  the  better  ;  fmr  you  see,  jyiaster  Leander,  it  s  like  putting  a 
jibbing  hofse  to  »  stone  wall ;  he  nmy  Ay  and  twist,  sad  turn  and  start 
as  he  may,  but  when  he  finds  the  spurs  ramned  into  htm  and  that  take 
die  leap  he  must,  why  then,  you  see,  he  does  it  at  last  and  no  thanks  to 
him,  when  he  might  have  done  it  with  a  good  grace  at  first  and.  saved 
himself  from  the  pmn  of  llie  rowels^" 

'*  By  George,"  said  I,  *^  coachman,  you  are  right !  you  counsd  Uhr 
Plato  hims^f,"  and  without  stopping  to  reply  to  &s  iatenrogalxxiies  as  to 
whether  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  also  a  coadunan,  or  to  his  ezpressioiis 
of  surprise,  that,  if  the  two  were  soeh  ^  whips''  as  I  seemed  to  repoesent 
them,  **  he  had  never  heard  t^  of  ihem  in  any  yard  that  ever  he*d 
been  in,"  I  determined  to  act  on  his  honest  and  straightforward  adviee 
without  delay  ;  and  with  thai  intent  I  forthwith  repaued  to  my  father's 
presence. 

CmjumBBL  XXVIL 

Now,  although  I  made  my  way  straight  to  my  father's  study  door  ; 
opened  it ;  went  in  ;  and  sat  down  with  a  sort  of  determinaiion  to  make 
&  straightforward  confosnon  of  my  embarrassment  ;  i^ien  I  had  got  am 
fiir  I  found  a  difficulty  in  beginning  which  for  some  lame  I  eoukL  not  gei 
over.  It  was  not  that  my  father  was  anstere  or  niggardly  towMods  me  in 
regard  to  my  expenses  ;  out  thtee  is  an  vv^wardness  in  asldngfor  monepr 
even  from  one's  own  father — ^albeit  that  that  convement  personage  m 
generally  conudered  as  a  legidraate  object  for  pkmder— that  caavintes 
me  that  man  has  become  possessed,  by  civilisation,  with  a  sort  of  addi* 
tional  instinct  in  regard  to  money  matters  ;  and  that  the  disinoUnaliott 
to  try  the  experiment  of  getting  it  out  of  others  arises  from  the  eonaoioua- 
ness  of  our  own  extreme  disincHnaiioa  to  part  with  it  when  we  have  got 
it  ourselves. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  philos^^^hisinff  on  this  sidiject ;  but  I  will  aaj- 
only  this ;  that  I  think  those  who  aver  that  wherever  there  is  a  nmdnei 
or  an  embarrassment  there  is  always  a  woman  at  ihie  bottom  of  it»  are 
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eoDsdomnmtB  of  ltd  posseMion  inakefl  ui  not  only  of  a  smiliDg  humour 
inadoy  but  all  the  world  outside  Is  invested  with  a  smiling  appearance 
also  ;  but  without  it  the  darkness  of  the  soul  within  is  but  a  counterpart 
of  the  blackness  of  the  world's  looks  without.  Money,  in  short,  in  our 
present  state  of  eivilisaitaon  is  eyery  thing ;  idl  eke,  nothing.  Ton  may 
get  on  in  the  world  very  well  without  merit,  without  beauty,  without 
wiovthy  without  honesty  ;  b«t  you  can't  get  on  without  money.  It  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  quahfications.  Get  money — nerer  mind  how—' 
but  get  money,  and  "  all  other  things,"  according  to  the  new  apostolic 
faith,  ''will  be  given  unto  thee  \  ^ 

Only  get  money,  aadmoTemon^  will  be  heaped  on  you  ;  with  pieces  of 
plate  as  a  testimonial  of  your  merit  in  having  got  money,  and  a  seat  in 
parliament  wfaidi  yon  may  b«y  with  your  money ;  and  a  peerage  if  you 
nave  a  mind  for  it  as  a  reward  for  jroar  having  money.  Therefore,  I 
say,  tear  up  your  children's  copybooks  winch  abound  in  the  fallacious 
textf  of  **  Despise  riches"  and  "  Try  to  be  good  rather  than  wealthy," 
aad  sndi-like  oSieolete  phrases,  and  dmnge  them  for  more  useful,  and 
praodsed  and  really  golckn  rules  of  life ;  let  your  copies  be  **  Remember 
that  a  man  is  nothing  without  money  ;**  "  Get  money  my  son — honestly 
if  you  can — but  get  nmmey  ;**  and  above  all,  impress  well  into  your  chil- 
dren's minds,  "  Get  money,  and  all  other  things  will  be  given  unto 
thee." 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these,  forming  the  germs  of  future  ideas,  passed 
thmigh  my  mind  as  I  sat  in  my  father's  study  contemplating  how  I 
should,  in  the  most  straightforwfloxl  manner,  confess  to  him  the  mess  I 
was  in,  and  ask  for  his  h^p  to  get  out  of  it ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  begin.  Fortunately  for  nie,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  a  letter  that  he 
wae  writii^,  he  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment  by  furnishing  the 
opeeing  from  hkaeelf : — 

**  I  have  been  writing  a  letter  to— -(it's  very  odd  that  none  of  us  know 
his  name  !) — I  mean  to  the  proprietor  of  WUlow  Lodg^,  to  thank  him 
and  the  family  for  the  care  they  took  of  you  yesterday  ;  not  that  I  am 
fond  of  writing  letters,  but  your  mother  partictuarly  wished  me  to  write 
it ;  and  it  is  always  right  to  be  civil,  although  there  was  something  about 
the  people  there,  I  thought,  that  smacked  of  the  shop.  I  wonder  what 
he  has  been  ?  And  that  Miss  McDragon  was  rather  a  frigid  personage ; 
— but  the  g^rl  was  well  enough — modest  and  well-behaved  and  rather 
pretty  yo«t  mother  thinks  ;  besides  she  is  an  heiress  ;  not  that  I  think 
an  heiress  is  alwi^  a  prisev  for  they  generally  consider  that  by  virtue 
of  bringing  you  a  fortime  they  have  a  right  to  spend  all  that  they  bring 
themselves  aad  yours  besides.  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  What 
I  wrant  to  do  is  to  thank  them  in  sokable  terms  for  the  service  they 
have  rend^ed  to  us— and  we  are  an  old  £unily — through  you ;  as  your 
mother  says,  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.^ 

"  I  wish  it  vw»  the  only  debt  that  we  owed  them,'^  said  I,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opening,  and  "  cutting  in,"  as  my  Wend  the  coachman 

wrknl/1    novo  aalA     Tocrtliif aIv    . 
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"  Indiscreet  ?  How  ?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  young  lady  ?* 

''  Nothing  directly ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
put  my  name  to  a  bill." 

"  And  what  have  they  to  do  with  that  ?" 

*<  Just  this  ;  there  is  a  certain  Mr.  Peter  MoDragon  ..»•'' 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  he  ?" 

"  The  deuce  of  it  is  that  he  holds  my  bill ;  and  he  is  a  nephew  of  the^ 
]yCss  McDragon.  •  »  .  ." 

"  Of  the  she-Dragon  ?" 

*^  Exactly  ;  somehow  or  other  he  has  got  hold  of  my  acceptance — it  i» 
for  eighty  pounds — which.  I  know  it  was  exceedingly  foolish  and  wrong 
for  me  to  give.  .  .  .'* 

At  this  point  my  mother  entered  the  room,  and  I  felt  considerably  re- 
lieved, for,  from  my  father *s  brow  I  observed  that  he  was  getting  serious,, 
and  1  felt  instinctively  that  in  my  mother  I  should  have  an  ally. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?**  she  began,  when  she  observed  my  fEither's  look 
which,  horn  long  experience,  she  knew  portended  a  storm,  and  saw  aW 
that  I  sat  very  'm  at  ease  ;  '*  what  is  the  matter  with  Leander,  my  dear,, 
that  you  look  at  him  so  seriously  ?*' 

**  It  s  a  serious  matter,"  said  my  father ;  ^<  Leander  has  been  signing^ 
his  name  to  bills. '' 

"  Only  one  bill,"  I  ventured  to  observe. 

'^  One  bill,  sir,  is  too  much ;"  hastily  rejoined  my  father* 

My  mother  saw  that  mischief  was  brewing ;  she  endeavoured  to  tonr 
the  subject. 

'<  Leander,  have  you  found  out  the  name  of  our  new  friends  at  Willow 
Lodge  ?  it's  very  odd  that  none  of  us  kpow  the  owner's  name  !** 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "  I  was  so  vexed  with  what  occurred  there 
to-day,  that  I  quite  forest  to  ask  about  the  name ;  but  there's  a  new 
personam  who  has  made  his  appearance." 

<<  And  who  is  that  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

"A  nephew  of  Miss  Mc Dragon's." 

''  A  nephew  I  Is  he  good-looking  ?  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ? 
What's  his  age  ?" 

"  Neither  good-looking  nor  bad-looking  so  &r  as  that  goes,"  said  I ; 
''  some  years  older  than  I  am.  He  seem  to  be  a  great  fEivourite  with  the- 
uncle  and  aunt." 

'^  Then  he  is  cousin  to  the  young  lady,"  said  my  mother,  musing. 

''Just  so,"  siud  I ;  ''  and  it  is  this  teJlow,  confound  him,  who  holds* 
my  bill :  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

Whether  it  was  that  my  kind  mother's  thoughts  ran  the  same  way  as 
mine  in  respect  to  the  he-McDragon,  I  do  not  know ;  but  after  a  few 
moments'  silence  she  began  to  urge  my  father  vehemently  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  "  such  a  person's"  hands ;  expressing  her  wonder  and  indignation 
at  the  same  time,  that  any  one  pretendine  to  be  a  gentleman,  which  she 
was  quite  sure  he  was  not,  could  do  sum  an  indicate  thing  as  to  asL 
to  have  a  bill  paid — and  in  his  own  house  too  I 

*'  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  have  given  it  for  ?"  said  my  ftither, 
slowly  and  gravely,  and  without  giving  any  indication  of  bdng  moved 
by  my  mother's  intercession. 

'*  It  was  for  my  horse.  Sultan,"  said  I,  colouring  up  in  much  oonfusioDy 
for  I  felt  that  this  was  die  pinch  of  the  delinquency. 
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**'  For  that  horse !  I  thought  you  paid  for  it  at  the  time — six  months 
•ago  5 — you  had  the  money  for  it !" 

**  I  had,"  said  I,  in  a  suhdued  tone  of  Toice,  **  and  I  intended  to  pay 
for  it  at  the  time ;  but  somehow  the  money  slipped  through  my  fingers, 
judd  •  .  •  • 

"  Slipped  through  your  fingers !  But  this  is  very  wrong,**  said  my 
-fftther  in  a  severe  tone ;  '*  the  money  was  g^ven  to  you  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  you  ought  not  to  have  applied  it  to  any  other  way.  As  to  its 
sHpping  through  your  fingers,  that  s  nonsense." 

**  No,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother,  **  it's  not  nonsense,  it's  very  true ; 
for  I  know  how  money  does  slip  through  one's  fingers  myself.     I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  whenever  I  have  any  money  it  seems,  posi- 
tively, to  have  wings  and  to  fly  away  of  itself,  one  doesn't  know  now, 
..and  when  one  looks  for  it,  it  is  gone ! 

**  Pooh  I"  said  my  father;  *'  women  know  nothing  of  money -matters ; 
I  tell  you  that  this  putting  of  his  name  to  bills  is  very  wrong,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  angry  with  him— especially  as  the  money  was  g^ven  to  him 
for  the  very  thing  that  he  eave  the  bill  for  !*' 

As  my  poor  mother  could  not  readily  call  up  any  argument  to  combat 
-this  short  and  very  disagreeable  statement  of  the  question,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  "  ultima  ratio  conjugis"  and  took  out  her  pocket-handker- 
-chief^  which  my  father  was  aware  was  significant  of  a  "  ciy ;"  and  indeed 
my  kind  and  excellent  mother  was  much  affected  at  my  painful  and 
humiliating  position ;  and  the  more  so  as  differences  between  my  father 
^and  myself  were  rare;  but  as  this  was  a  **  money"  question,  she  stood  in 
the  position  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  and  was 
aware  like  that  noble  assembly  that  her  hands  were  tied,  and  that  she 
was  barred  from  primary  interference.  But  such  aid  as  die  could  afford 
to  me  she  did;  not  by  any  loud  expostulation  or  vehement  remonstrance; 
but  by  silent  tears,  woman's  most  powerful  weapon,  and  by  a  look  of 
intense,  but  quiet  anguish.  My  father,  from  long  experience,  having  a 
sort  of  prescience  of  how  the  affair  would  end  with  such  an  auxiliary 
against  nim,  if  he  gave  heed  to  the  demonstration,  turned  himself  away 
firom  the  side  where  she  sat,  and  confronting  me  singly,  with  a  severe 
look,  addressed  to  me  these  desolating  words: — 

'*  Leander,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  determined  on ;  I  will  not 
encourage  you  in  this  svstem  of  accepting  bills.  To  accept  a  bill  is,  for 
41  young  man,  the  begmning  of  evil ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  where  it 
will  end.  Besides  it  is  so  easy  to  give  a  bill;  it's  only  signing  your 
name,  which  seems  nothing  at  the  moment,  and  you  seem  to  get  quit  of 
your  diflBculiy.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  the  university,  there  was  a 
young  feDow — Ned  Fastman — he  had  a  great  many  good  qualities  .  . . ." 

"  I  remember  him  well,"  said  my  mother,  •*  he  us^  to  sing  such  droll 
songs  .... 

**  He  gave  excellent  dinners  and  capital  wine,"  continued  my  father, 
-**  but  he  had  one  weakness,  he  never  could  deny  a  tradesman;  and  if  he 
hadn't  money — which  somehow  he  never  had — ^ne  always  gave  his  note." 
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^<  A  promusory-Dotey"  said  my  faUier,  hittbg  the  table  a  hard  Uow 
'with  his  fist,  "  is  a  thing  that  you  must  pay — with  tolerest  besides  .  .  .  •" 

"  Its  very  shameful,"  said  my  mether,  **  for  people  to  chai^  interest; 
why  can't  they  be  content  to  have  their  nMUiey  again !  Now,  thete's 
those  hankers  of  yours — Easie  and  Screugh— they  are  always  worrying 
jkbout  interest !  Bieally  I  think  they  are  very  mean !" 

''  Women  know  nothing  of  tliese  matters/'  said  my  father,  witiiiti 
gesture  of  impatience;  "  can't  you  understand,  my  dear,  tiiat  baakffs 
must  charge  interest— it's  what  they  live  by  . .  .  ." 

'*  W^,''  said  my  mother,  shifting  her  ground,  "  but  they  have  do  right 
to  lend  other  peoples*  money  as  people  say  they  do ;  you  can't  say  tlut^s 
pr<^r?" 

'*  Good  heavens  I"  said  my  fiather,  rising  up,  ^^  why,  that's  iheir  bssi- 
ness  I  But  women  never  con  understand  these  things  I  Let  me  see  if  J 
can't  explain  it  to  you  ?  The  eurr^aey  question « « .  ." 

^'Now  don*t  begin  to  explain  again  about  that,'*  said  my  moAer; 
''you  know  the  mwe  you  explain  the  less  I  can  understand  it — fiat, 
what  were  you  goine  to  say  about  that  young  man — Ned  Fastmaa — aad 
what  has  he  got  to  do  with,  poor  Leander  ?" 

'Mt  was  to  show  to  Leander  what  these  things  always  end  in,*^  resumed 
my  father.  "  It*s  not  the  running  up  bills  that's  so  bad,  althougii  «f 
coarse  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  but  we  know  uat  a 
gentleman  must  have  those  sorts  of  debts  ;  it*s  not  that,  but  it*8  the  giving 
vo«r  note  for  them  that  is  the  mischief ;  besides  it's  low  and  d^nidiBg. 
If  a  gentleman  cannot  pay  this  or  that  account,  why,  he  lets  it  rest ;  ke 
does  not  say  he  can't  pay  it ;  but  he  just  lets  the  tradesman  wait  till  itfs 
convenient ;  ifs  a  tradesman's  business  to  wait — it*s  what  he*6  used  to  ;  but 
to  give  your  note  is  to  confess  your  poverty  ;  it  says  as  plainly  as  ai^ 
thing  can — that  you  would  pay  if  you  could,  but  that  you  can't — and  thi^ 
is  placing  yourself  in  an  ungentlemanlike  position. — And  that's  what  Ned 
Fastman  md  ;  and  what  was  worse,  as  onen  as  he  did  it  he  thought  4at 
he  had  setUed  the  matter  and  thought  no  more  about  it !  And  he  mad 
to  say — when  he  signed  bis  name  in  his  off-hand  way*-to  a  bit  of  stamped 
paper  that  his  wine  merchant,  or  his  tailor,  or  his  fruiterer,  or  any  one 
handed  to  him  '  Thank  God  that's  paid  !'  Bat  it  wasn't  paid ;  it  was 
only  put  off;  and  then  when  the  day  eame  round  for  paying  his  accept- 
ance, there  was  another  bill  to  be  given— with  interest  of  course— twenty, 
forty,  sixty  per  cent  I — ^no  end  of  interest !  It  was  bill  upon  bill  and 
interest  upon  interest,  and  that  was  what  consumed  him  like  a  cankttr. 
And  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  became  utterly.  .  ." 

''  Married !"  said  my  mother ;  *'  poor  young  man !  I  remember  ike 
talk  there  was  about  hmi,  and  how  much  he  was  pitied. .  .  ." 

'* He  became  so  embarrassed  and  destitute/'  said  my  father — ''that  at 
last  he  was  obliged.  .  .  /' 
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^  And  whether  he  was  eaten  tip  hj  the  tayi^peSy  or  what  heoame  of 
Um,"  coDtinned  my  mother,  *^  was  never  known — but  ewtainly  it  is  a 
fhoeking  story." 

^  Whatever  his  end  was,"  said  my  father,  *^  it  conld  not  foe  worse  than 
It  was  here  ;  and  I  want  Leander  to  see  that  it  was  all  owing  to  givinr 
«te8  of  hand/' 

''If  that  was  the  reason  of  his  dreadful  fiste,  and  his  marnage,  and 
all,"  said  my  mother,  these  ''promissOTy  notes  as  yon  call  them,  oertainly 
are  very  bad  things  ;  but  Leander  is  not  so  bad  as  that !" 

<<  It  is  my  duty,"  said  my  father,  waving  his  handwith  much  solemni^, 
^  to  prevent  his  being  so  bad  as  that,  lest  he  should  eome  to  an  untbnely 
and.  •  •  • 

^  Don't  use  snob  shocking  expressions,"  said  my  mother  depretatingly  ; 
^  'such  an  untimely  end  !'  why  it's  such  an  expression  as  you  read  of  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  wretches  that  are  put  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  be 


"  It  is  my  duty,"  repeated  my  father,  in  a  tone  of  angry  decision,  "to 
fcevent  him  from  getting  into  a  habit,  which  whether  it  leads  him  to  be 
married  or  haoged  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  anywhere  else,  can  end  only  one 
way ;  and  that  is,  in  his  ruin.  And  so,  aU  I  have  to  say  about  the  pre- 
vent DMitter  is  this  ;  as  he  has  got  into  the  mess  by  his  own  indisoretioa 
he  must  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  he  can  ;  he  has  bought  his  horse  with 
his  bill,  and  he  must  sell  his  horse  to  pay  it :  I  won't :  besides  I  have  calls 
enough  for  money,  just  now,  without  being  worried  with  his  bills  and 
CKtravaganoe. 

Saying  this  he  rose,  and  left  the  study,  followed  by  my  mother,  whose 
^oe  I  heard  as  they  retreated,  in  earnest  expostulation,  leaving  me  alone 
in  the  study,  (which  now  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  room  in  a 
lack-up  house),  where  1  remained  for  sometime  stopified  and  stunned, 
and  a  prey  to  all  the  painful  and  mortifying  thoughts  which  my  wrotehed 
position  was  calculated  to  engender. 

There  has  been  since  that  time,  much  excitation  about  "  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill  ;'*  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  excitation 
that  possessed  me  about  my  own  private  bill,  which  it  might  be  said  had 
been  reed  a  first  and  second  time  and  was  now  stuck  in  committee  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  its  getting  out  of  it  in  a  hurry  ;  and  the  news- 
papers may  talk  as  they  please  about  questions  of  political  right  coming 
nome  to  men's  feelings  and  bosoms  ;  to  my  mind  nothing  comes  home  to 
people's  feelings  and  bosoms  so  forcibly  as  a  bill  which  is  due  without  the 
money  to  pay  it ;  there  is  no  getting  out  of  that  difficulty  by  dint  of  talk- 
mg  ;  neither  will  it  do  to  move  the  previous  question  in  such  a  case  ;  the 
holder  of  an  acceptance  has  always  an  invincible  objection  to  any  other 
question  than  the  bill  before  him  ;  and  as  he  has  always  the  casting  vote 
when  the  matter  comes  to  a  division,  the  party  in  the  minority  has  no 
help  for  it,  but  to  submit  to  that  which  he  is  very  apt  to  designate  as 
the  "tjrrant''  majority. 

There  I  say,  I  sat ;  melancholy  and  sad  like  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  without  a  budget ;  bearing  my  wretched  plight  not  meekly 
or  resignedly  but  despairingly  and  fiercely,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
find  my  way  out  of  the  wood.  As  I  thought,  and  thought,  and  endea- 
▼onred  by  mere  force  of  thought  to  create  real  and  tangible  money,  I 
became  naif-mad  with  vexation  and  with  the  insuperable  obstruction 
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-which  had  riaen  up  before  me.  My  vivid  imag^ination  pictured  to  me  all 
sorts  of  humiliating  scenes  and  overwhelming  mortifications.  And  in 
the  midst  of  mj  rambling  thoughts  and  the  phantasms  of  confused  ima- 

rings  arose  in  vivid  relief  the  image  of  Lavinia  closely  accompanied 
the  horrid  reality  of  the  inexorable  Peter  that  seemed  for  ever  to 
Sursue  me  through  the  world  with  my  bill  in  his  hand,  like  an  accuang 
emon,  and  to  grin  and  mock  at  me,  while  the  form  of  Lavinia  &ded 
away  in  the  far  distance,  and  seemed  lost  to  me  in  a  mist  for  ever !  I 
was  mad !  I  don't  know  what  I  might  not  have  been  tempted  to  do  in 
my  fury  ;  when,  suddenly,  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  my 
present  difficulty  with  that  memorable  affiur  of  the  *^  marble  notes"  in 
my  boyish — perhaps  if  1  merely  said  mare  boyish  days  the  epithet  would 
be  more  appropriate — and  by  what  means  I  came  out  trimnphant  from 
the  ordeal  of  that  dreadful  hour !  The  memory  of  this  was  a  ray  of  light 
to  me  in  the  darkness  of  my  despair !  Yes,  I  said,  (I  believe  aloud)  I 
must  make  a  fight  of  it !  I  will  call  the  blackguard  out,  and  pay  him 
off  that  way  ;— besides  he  deserves  it  morally  and  poetically,  for  his  im- 
pertinent pxetensions  to  Lavinia  as  well  as  for  the  msulting  manner  with 
which  he  has  demanded  payment  for  a  bill  which  he  had  no  business  to 
get  possession  of,  and  which  he  has  contrived  to  get  into  his  hands  f<»r 
the  purpose  of  making  a  sinister  and  ungentlemanlike  use  of.  It's  a  dear 
case ;  I  must  call  him  out ;  or  make  him  call  me  out ;  at  any  rate,  and 
by  any  means  I  must  make  a  fight  of  it. 

Animated  with  this  determmation,  I  resolved  boldly  to  face  the  pro- 
prietor of  Willow  Lodge  without  the  money,  which  1  depended  on  my 
wit  and  resources  to  exclude  from  discussion  for  that  day  at  least,  and  to 
do  my  utmost  to  affront  the  inconvenient  Peter,  and  to  test  his  valour 
so  as  to  see  whether  there  was  any  gladiatorial  quality  in  the  animal 
to  justify  the  fire-eating  pretensions  of  his  formidable  patronymic  of 
McDragon. 

Chapter  XXVIIL 

Youth,  says  the  Persian  philosopher,  is  the  season  of  presumption ;  and 
when  1  look  back  at  those  times  1  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  perfect  con- 
fidence which  I  had  in  myself  of  outwitting  my  rivsd — the  unaristocratic 
Peter,  or  of  bullying  him  out  of  the  field.  Certainly,  there  was  nothing 
about  him  in  his  personal  appearance  or  manner  to  convey  the  idea  of  in- 
tellectual superiority  or  of  martial  predilections ;  he  was  of  the  plun  city 
cut,  and  wore  gray  pantaloons  and  black  gaiters,  a  style  of  dress  which 
gave  me  a  mean  opmion  of  him  from  the  first.  Then  he  was  short  and 
rat  and  had  an  ignoble  air ;  his  hair  was  sandy,  and  his  eyes  very  large 
and  of  a  very  light  blue,  with  huge  ears  which  seemed  formed  by  Nature 
to  have  a  pen  stuck  behind  them  ;  and  altogether  he  had  a  quiet,  calcu- 
lating, arithmetical  cast  about  him  which  I  flattered  myself  could  not 
come  into  competition  with  my  own  parts  and  figure  ;  and  really  I  thought 
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fidg;et  at  my  late  arriTal ;  he  shook  hands  with  me,  however,  with  suffi- 
<!ieDt  politeness,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  dock  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  its  heing  on  the  stroke  of  four,  and  giving  orders  for 
dinner  instantly  to  he  served  up ;  to  make  sure  of  this  injunction  heing 
fulfilled  he  left  the  room  to  attend,  I  presume,  personally  to  the  matter  ; 
leaving  me  to  the  mercies  of  the  company.  I  proceeded  to  make  my 
salaams  with  a  little  emharrassment  I  must  confess,  hut  with  as  much 
coolness  and  assurance  as  I  could  summon  up  for  the  occasion  ;  my  eyes, 
naturally,  first  sought  Lavinia ;  hut  somehow  she  had  either  retreated 
behind  her  aunt  or  that  protecting  personac^e  had  placed  herself  before 
her,  covering  her  like  a  breast- work  from  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
Hfiss  Mc  Dragon  received  my  exceedingly  low  bow  very  grimly,  bending 
herself  with  the  most  (rigid  formality,  and  casting  down  her  spectacles  on 
an  enormous  fan  which  she  held  like  a  shield  before  her  person  ;  1  took 
advantage,  like  a  skilful  general,  of  the  opening  which  this  movement 
afforded  to  throw  a  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  her  niece,  which  was  res- 
ponded to  by  a  tremulous  courtesy,  a  blush,  and  a  suppressed  smile  which 
betrayed  itself  from  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  by  no  means  indicative  of 
any  bitter  resentment  on  her  part.  This  conviction  re-assured  me,  and 
restored  to  me  all  my  wonted  audacity  ;  and  I  looked  round  with  a  con- 
fident and  I  believe  rather  belligerent  air  for  the  salute  of  the  antagonis- 
tic Peter. 

But  that  pacific  individual  without  giving  me  time  to  assume  any 
noticeable  airs  of  defiance,  immediately  made  a  step  in  advance,  and 
seizing  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  made  the  most  anxious  inquiries 
after  my  health  as  well  as  that  of  my  father  and  my  mother,  including 
my  horse  and  dog.  The  rascal  was  so  monstrously  polite,  that,  I  really 
was  at  a  loss  for  the  moment  how  to  reply  to  his  most  ostentatious  polite- 
ness ;  and,  in  truth,  this  unexpected  demonstration  of  attachment  on  his 
part  quite  abashed  me,  as  it  was  a  thin^  that  I  was  unprepared  for ;  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  fight  but  not  to  shake  hands  with  nim.  But  without 
^ving  me  time  to  recover  myself,  he  introduced  me  with  a  little  flourish 
about  my  heroism  and  so  forth,  to  the  only  other  guest  in  the  room, 
whom  I  had  remarked  as  having  a  military  air,  and  who  it  now  appeared 
was  a  Major  Touchwood.  The  major  was  a  fine  soldierly-looking  fellow, 
tall  and  well-made,  with  an  imposing  nose,  black  whiskers,  and  cuiiy 
hair  ;  he  shook  hands  with  me,  without  ceremony  and  with  great  cor- 
diality, paying  me  some  compliments  at  the  same  time  about  my  gallant 
conduct  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  and  then  turning  away  from  me 
with  an  easy  lur,  he  retired  to  the  bow-window  looking  into  the  garden 
and  commenced  a  flirtation  with  Lavinia. 

I  didn't  like  his  coolness  at  all ;  and  a  certain  instinct  told  me  that 
the  soldier  was  a  more  formidable  rival  (which  I  instantly  conjectured 
him  to  be)  than  the  soft  and  insinuating  Peter  from  the  city  ;  albeit  that 
the  latter  had  the  influence  of  the  ruling  powers  in  his  favour:  and  I  was 
the  more  annoyed  at  the  major's  military  movement,  as  it  lefl  me  tete-a' 
tite  with  the  said  Peter,  for  whom  I  had  conceived  so  powerful  an  aver- 
sion, without  my  being  able  to  ward  off  his  excessive  politeness  by  any 
present  affront. — I  was  quickly  relieved  from  this  embarrassment  how- 
ever, by  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house,  at  whose  summons  we 
all  marched  down  to  dinner,  the  major  appropriating  Lavinia  to  himself, 
which  I  thought  very  impertinent,  and  durecting  me  in  hb  frank  military 
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Jhsluon  to  take  cue  of  Mm  McDrmgon,  which  to  my  giest  honor  I  wis 
obHged  to  do  holding  her  by  the  tip  of  one  of  her  fingers,  Peter  modestly 
following  behind,  and  our  host  bringing  np  the  rear  widi  earnest  admo- 
nitions to  move  on  feister  or  the  dimier  would  be  cold  before  we  aoessd 
the  hall. 

On  seating  oorselTes,  I  found  I  was  baffled  again  ;  for  Miss  MoDn^on 
took  the  head  of  the  table  with  the  miyor  on  one  side  of  her  and  me  on 
the  other ;  Lavinia  was  directed  to  place  herself  on  the  left  hand  of  hsr 
papa  whidi  was  the  right  hand  of  the  mn^,  and  Peter  said  he  would 
nave  the  pleasure  of  sitting  by  me  ;  so  that  I  was  neutralised  as  it  were, 
by  the  strategic  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  ndes 
by  hostile  forces.  This  made  me  a  little  savage,  but  I  di^gmsad  it  as  I 
flattered  myself,  by  a  show  of  good-humour  bordering  on  the  hilanous ; 
but  which  did  not  deceive,  as  I  have  reason  to  surmise,  the  observant 
watchfulness  of  the  attentive  Peter : — ^I  am  oonvinoed  now  that  it  was4 
.plot,  and  that  the  major  was  planted  there  on  purpose ; — ^bnt  I  must  aot 
anticipate. 

The  major,  as  military  men  of  thai  time  generally  did,  drank  wisie 
freely  ;  and  as  our  host  was  moderate  in  that  respect,  and  as  Mr.  Peter 
-had  his  own  reasons  for  shying  the  bottle  that  day,  the  duty  of  keeping 
it  up  with  the  major  unavoidably  fell  upon  me.  There  was  but  smau 
skirmishing  during  dinner,  althoac^h  at  one  time  to  raise  my  smnts  aad 
at  another  to  st^y  them  I  inda^2;ed  pretty  fireely,  hoping  toat  some 
accident  would  occur  after  dinner,  when  the  mther  ni  Lavinia  might  not 
be  present,  to  allow  me  to  affiront  the  obsequious  Peter  in  the  presenae  of 
a  military  man  of  a  certain  rank,  in  a  way  so  decided  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  evasion  on  Ins  part  of  my  determination  to  force  him  to  a  hoatife 
meeting;  but  I  was  not  old  enough  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  it  turned 
out ;  my  flank  was  turned  when  and  where  I  least  expected  it,  and  I  wm 
ignominiously  beaten ! — and  by  him,  too  !  The  remembrance  of  it,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  covens  me  with  a  cold  diill  of  shame :  I  almost 
wish  I  had  not  begun  thb  part  of  my  youthful  adventures  ;  but  as  I  pro- 
mised in  the  earlier  portion  of  these  memoirs  to  be  sincere  in  mv 
fessions  I  must  be  true  to  my  text,  and  throw  myself  on  ihe  indu\ 
of  my  readers  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  w«8  not  twenty  ; 
old  ;  and  that  love  and  jealousy  disturbed  my  reason. 

Our  host  followed  the  custom  of  those  times  in  giving  toasts;  every 
glass  of  wine  was  prefaced  by  a  toast ;  and  as  his  city  recollections  were 
added  to  his  country  observances  in  that  respect,  the  addition  of  the  two 
items  each  nraltifbrm  in  its  way,  made  a  serious  sum  total ;  for  in  the 
same  way  as  every  glass  of  wine  gave  rise  to  a  toast,  so  every  toast 
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ihibkioa  of  oratory  to  interiere  with  the  pleaaarable  prooess  of  ia^vA' 
tioo.  After  aajoytog  himself  in  his  own  way  as  \(mg  as  was  agreeable 
to  him,  he  begged  leave  to  retire,  under  the  pretext  of  ''  bosineas  to  be 
attended  to"  and  withdrew^  as  I  iuspectedy  to  take  his  nap  ;  leaTing  his 
nephew  to  do  the  honours  in  his  absence.  Peter  immediately  sang  for 
&Mh  wine  and  clean  glasses,  and  incited  the  major  to  go  to  work  ;  whieh 
Aat  active  office  did  with  great  spirit,  swearing  that  it  should  be  :a 
"field  day." 

I  eonfass  ihat  my  memory  of  the  eondudiag  part  of  this  sitting  is 
'Somewhat  obscoreand  unsatisfaotory ;  but  I  remember  the  major  singine, 
iowacds  die  latter  part,  the  sentimental  song  of  "  A  Friend  and  a  Botae 
to  give  htm,"  the  chorus  of  which  was  a  ^ass  of  wine  all  romid  ;  and .  I 
kare  a  painAil  remembrance  of  having  ^eivoured  the  company  with. a 
sample  of  my  own  bravura  powers  in  a  Pindaric  song  oelebratiTe,  as  the 
boraen  expressed,  of  '^  Wine,  mighty  Wine,"  and  the  moral  of  which, 
without  my  being  aware  of  it,  was  singularly  a^ipropriate  to  the  ooa- 
dilion  in  which  the  major's  toasts  and  bumpers,  encouraged  as  they  were 
by  the  inwdious  Peter,  had  in^loziously  placed  me.  The  plain  truth 
must  be  confessed — the  self-conndent  and  self -boasting  Leander  Castle- 
•teii  was,  as  we  used  to  say,  at  Eton,  confoundedly  ^  cut  ;*'  which  bemg 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  vulgar  means  pretty  considerably 
''  drank ;"  and  in  that  state  the  malicious  Peter  supported  me  into  ibe 
drawing-room  to  be  exhibited  to  lavinia  and  her  fimer. 


\        A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Bt  Lieut.-Coloitel  E.  Nafieb. 

tbb  kavfibs  of  i/ast  cbntubt. 

Lo  I  where  he  crouches  bj  the  kloofs  dark  side, 
Eyeing  the  farmer's  lowing  herds  afar  ; 
Impatiaiit  watching  tfll  the  evening  star 
Scoid  forth  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  gti^ 
like  panther  to  the  prey* — Primgk. 

Cafe  Town,  in  September  1846,  exhibited  but  too  plamfy  by  its  fbr- 
lom  and  deserted  appearance,  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  ELflffir 
war.  The  greater  portion  of  its  male  population  hful  been  hastily  armed, 
•embodied,  and  shipped  off  for  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  such  was 
deemed  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  that  men  of  all  casts,  hues, 
trades,  and  caUings,  composing  its  motley  inhabitants,  had  been  without 
•distinction  called  forth  on  this  momentous  occasion  ;  an  embargo  being 
indiscriminately  laid,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  on  the  services  of  evezy 
^«lasB  of  people. 

This  summons  was  equally  made  and  responded  to  by  die  substantial 
Dutch  proprietaire  of  the  vine-dad  slopes  of  Wynbcrg  and  Constantia, 
«nd  by  the  opulent  English  merchant  luxuriating  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
'conntmg-house,  at  his  country  residence  of  Rondebosch ; — the  slodiM 
Hottentot  reveOing  in  the  filth  of  his  smoky  hut  was  aroused  from  his 
drunken  slumbers, — the  industrious  Malay  laid  ande  his  fishing-nets,— rthe 
^  dque  negro  (the  *'  gal^go*'  of  the  C^e),  dropped  his  hm^ 
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burden,  and  willingly  msped  the  firelock — whilst  a  corps  was  even  raised 
of  liberated  African  slaTes,  firom  the  shores  of  Angola  and  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

Nor  was  this  appeal  to  arms  limited  to  the  Cape  district  alone ;  every 
portion  of  the  colony  contributed  its  quota  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  even  Clanwilliam  poured  forth  its  tawnv  warriors  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Namaqualand,  the  far  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  and  the 
remote  Kamiesberg  mountains  ;  sending  them,  with  little  warning,  on  a 
inarch  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  scene  of  warfare  and  danger. 

Such  a  sudden  call,  though  at  first  startling  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  inland  districts,  was  nevertheless  readilv  responded  to ;  all  classes  of  the 
colonists  appeared  equally  willing  and  anxious  to  oppose  the  common  foe ; 
a  disposition  on  their  part,  fully  deserving  of  much  better  treatment  than 
they  subsequently  experienced  at  the  hands  of  government.* 

Cape  Town  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  might  therefore  be  said  to 
have  been  completely  deserted  by  all  save  women  and  infimts,  cripples 
and  old  men  ;  not  a  single  British  soldier  was  to  be  seen,  but  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  number  of  a  couple  of  hundred  occupied  the  bar- 
racks, whilst  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  few  ragged  individuals  of 
every  hue,  too  old  and  decrepid  to  take  a  part  in  the  ''pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  war,"  armed  with  weapons  which  must  have  been  in  store 
^ce  Van  Riebeck's  time,  and  who  on  the  whole  appeared  well  qualified 
for  recruits  to  FalstaflTs  far-famed  regiment 

Such  was  the  garrison  to  which  the  care  of  the  capital  was  entrusted. 

With  these  martial  sights  before  our  eyes,  and  such  warlike  notes  of 
preparation  sounding  in  our  ears,  my  compagnons  d^armes  and  myself— 
(for  our  ''  brave  army**  numbered  no  less  than  seven  field  officers,  sent 
out  on  this  particular  service) — lost  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  single 
moment  in  starting  for  the  scene  of  operations : — 

For  then  sat  Expectation  in  the  air. 
Hiding  a  sword  from  hilt  unto  the  point, 
With  **  field  allowances,  cattle,  and  Kaffir  scalps," 
Promised  to  '*  Maitland"  and  his  foUowera. 

And  after  making  the  few  purchases  we  required,  at  Cape  Town  to 
complete  our  equipments — (where,  by-the-bye,  everything  requisite  for  a 
campaign,  from  a  waggon  to  a  camp  kettle,  can  be  much  more  easily 
|>rocured  than  in  London),  we  in  a  few  days,  again  found  ourselves  em- 
tmiked  at  Simon*s  Bay,  on  board  the  identical  steamer  which  had  brought 
us  out  from  England,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  bravely  battling  against 
a  heavy  sea,  a  strong  current,  and  boisterous  wind,  as  we  toiled  eastwards 
to  Algoa  Bay. 

Ere  landinc^  the  reader  on  a  Fingoe's  shoulders,  through  the  sur^  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  consigning  him  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Kaffirs 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  I  propose  for  a  short  time  to  lay  an  embai'go  on 
his  patience,  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  latter  people  ;  as  likewise 
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and  after  wading  through  a  mass  of  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting 
statements — to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  the  result  of  my 
investigations,  together  with  whatever  information  I  was  enabled  £rom 
personal  observation  to  collect  on  the  spot,  I  shall  now  as  concisely  as 
possible  recapitulate. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  at  the  first  period  of  European  inter- 
coarse  with  Southern  Africa,  the  peninsula  terminating  that  vast  and 
little  known  continent  was  exclusively  occupied  by  a  nation,  which,  though 
bearing  some  imagined  affinity  in  physical  conformation  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  modem  Chinese,  differed  so  widely  from  those  highly 
dviHsed  nations  in  mental  qualiBcations  i^d  acquirements,  as  almost  to* 
preclude  the  probability  of  a  common  derivation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  origin  of  the  Hottentot  nation  is  still,  and  most 
likely,  ever  will  be,  veiled  in  the  mist  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture ;  it  is. 
howeyer  known,  that  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  Cape  by  the- 
Dutch,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Quaiquae  race  inha- 
bited exclusively  the  whole  peninsula  ;  extending  on  the  western  coast  to 
die  tropic  of  Capricorn,  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Kye. 

This  line  of  demarcation  across  the  continent  of  AMca,  appeared  ta 
have  been  at  that  period,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  widely  extended 
Bechuana  race —a  race,  which  though  by  some  considered  of  Bedouin 
origin,  is  more  probably  of  Negro  or  Abyssinian  derivation — and  totally 
different  in  language  and  appearance  from  the  Hottentot  tribes  — though 
like  the  latter,  addicted  to  nomadic  pursuits,  and  living  chiefly  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds,  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  the  plunder  of  war — 
bat  to  whom  the  means  of  obtaining  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of 
theground  was  apparently  not  entirely  unknown. 

With  this  sole  advantage  over  their  Hottentot  neighbours,  these  savage 
hordes  were  probably  then — as  they  continue  to  be  at  the  present  day — 
under  the  several  denominations  of  Matabeles,  Mantatees,  Zoolahs,  Ama- 
pondae,  Amakosae,  &c,  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism ;  and  they 
appear  then,  as  at  this  moment — to  have  been  without  any  observance  or 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  faith 
towards  man  ; — scantily  clad,  like  the  Hottentots  of  old  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  or  the  skins  of  domestic  animals,  they  were  however  a  far  more- 
athletic  and  warHke  race  of  men,  but  equaUy,  if  not  more  cruel  than  the 
latter  in  carrying  on  the  exterminating  wars  waged  amongst  themselves- 
and  against  their  neighbours,  for  their  ferocity  and  bloodtbirstiness  is — 
even  at  the  present  day — carried  to  such  a  pitch,  as  not  unfrequently  to 
lead  them  to  cannibalism  itself,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.* 

The  latter  of  the  ferocious  tribes  above-mentioned — emigrating  or  more 
probably  expelled  in  the  first  instance  by  more  powerful  hordes  from  the 
far  interior  of  Africa — seemingly  skirted  its  eastern  coast,  and  avoiding 
the  Kalagaree  or  Great  Desert  of  the  Southern  Zahara,  appear  gradually 
to  have  encroached  on  the  weaker,  and  less  warlike  Hottentots,  whom 
they  drove  before  them — and,  as  I  have  already  observed — at  the  earliest 
penod  of  European  intercourse,  they  were  found  located  along  the  coast 
from  Delagoa  bay  to  the  banks  of  the  Kye;  this  river  being  then  (about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  the  boundary  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion between  the  Quaiquae  and  Bechuana  nations. 

•  See  Sir  Corawallis  Harris's  account  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  in  Moselekatse's 
country,  also  the  Travels  of  Arbousset  and  Daumas  to  the  north-east  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
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That  portion  of  the  last-nond  raoe^  with  whom — from  tenitorial  €0»- 
tigaity — we  have  hMid  the  greatest  reUtioBB,  are  the  Zoekhs  near  FbrT 
Natal,  the  AmapondsB  to  the  south-west  of  that  settlemeaty  the  Amatoudw 
or  TambookieSy  and  the  Amakosae;  with  the  latter  of  whom  we  Iwve  se 
lately  been  at  war  ;  whilst  with  other  nations  of  the  interior,  suohas  the 
Wankeets,  the  Basutos,  the  Mantatees,  and  the  Damaras,  onr  intercourse 
has  hitherto  been  trifling,  and  as  yet  limited  to  the  visits  of  a  few  misneo* 
aiies,  traders,  and  trayellers. 

It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place  to  obserre  that  to  the  Amapenda  and 
Amakosse,  the  appellation  of  <<  Kaffirs*'  has  been  ezclusiyely  applied  by 
Europeans,  oyer  since  the  first  discoveries  along  the  south-easton  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch. 

This  nomenclature  is  evidently  of  Arabic  derivation,  as  the  term   J)^ 

or  "  in6del,"  is  indiscriminately  bestowed  by  the  Mahometans  on — accord- 
ing to  their  ideas^— all  unbelievers,  and  even  Christians  are  sometimes 
stigmatised  by  them  with  this  opprobious  epithet* 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  account  for  this  term  now  in  common  use,  and 
appUed  to  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  as  having  been  derived  by  Euro- 
peans from  the  Arab  dealers  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  gums,  who  formerly 
in  great  numbers  frequented  the  Mozambique  channd  and  the  adjoining 
coasts. 

The  first  missionary  in  this  part  of  Africa :  the  celebrated' Vander  Kemp,, 
who  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century-— equally  with  his  successors  m 
a  similar  vocation — failed  in  making  any  converts  amongst  the  Kaffirs — 
is  likewise  their  first  historian  ;  and,  from  his  long  residence  amongst 
these  people,  together  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
customs,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  this  office ;  but, 
like  many  of  the  same  calling  who  have  since  trod  in  his  footsteps,  so 
strongly  biassed  was  he  in  favour  of  the  African  race,  so  inimical  to  Eu- 
ropeans, that  his  relations — together  with  others  from  similar  sources  but 
of  a  much  later  date — are  nowise  to  be  depended  on ;  and  as,  until  lately^ 
most  of  the  accounts  of  the  native  tribes,  and  also  that  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  colonists  emanated  from  the  same  class  of  men — the  Bri- 
tish public  have  long  been  kept  in  the  dark,  and  led  to  the  most  erroneous 
conclusions  as  to  remote  events,  and  even  as  regards  much  more  recent 
occurrences  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  translation  and  publication  of  the  old  ^^  Records  of  the  Colony," 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  Moodie,  R.  N.,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir 
George  Napier  at  the  Cape,  has  however,  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  subject,  and  fully  exposed  the  calunmies  and  misrepresentations  of 
many  prerious  writers,  who,  pandering  to  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
day,  by  a  pretended  and  spurious  philanthropy,  and  actuated  by  other 
selfish  and  interested  views,  did  their  utmost  to  show  up  their  fellow- 
countrymen  under  the  most  false  and  revolting  colours. 

The  following  account  relative  to  the  Kaffirs  is  gleaned  from  most  of 
the  works  written  on  the  subject,  but  the  "  Cape  Records"  have  thereunto 
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hs^  of  late  jeorSt  kapt  the  wiiole  oelony  in  a  coDstant  state  of  intenuil 
§eautat  and  agitation^  of  warfare  and  devastation  from  mthoat. 

In  the  following  narratifie  I  hope  to  show  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
anthor  of  this  compilation),  that  '^  Nothing  can  be  ooneeiTed  more  an-» 
Awnded  and  prepoBterons  than  the  conclusion  diat  any  portion  of  ihm 
present  colonial  territory  was  obteined  by  means  of  encroachmeiit  npon 
the  Kaffirs,  and  that  nothing  can  he  more  dear,  than  that  the  condosioa 
in  <{iiestion  has  been  arrived  at  by  giving  undue  wdght  to  opinions  desti* 
tute  of  any  fonndation  in  fact." 

The  pnblicatbn  of  these  '^  Records"  has,  to  all  sueh  as  have  obtained 
aeeess  to  them,  and  have  been  moreover  candid  enough  Uf  make  the 
admission,  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  the  above-mentioned  illusion, 
sod  has  proved  mat  so  &r  from  ever  having  encroached  on,  or  molested  the 
Kaffirs,  the  Dutch  colonists  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  subsequently 
the  British  settlers,  have  ever  been  exposed  to,  and  have  most  severely  su^• 
fered  by  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  these  *^  irreclaimable  barbarians" 
(as  they  were  so  justly  termed  by  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban),  who  after  de- 
spoUing  the  Hottentots  of  A»  territory,  which  to  our  knowledge  the 
latter  posKSsed  160  years  back,  as  far  as  the  Kye  River,  have  since  tnen-« 
alhned  by  the  hope  of  plunder — gradually  crowded  on  the  colony,  and 
often  without  any  previous  warning  or  declaration  of  hostilides,  swept 
in  overwhelming  numbers  across  its  border ;  burning,  murdering,  and 
j^^mideringv  in  their  devastating  course  ;  carrying  off  immense  numbers  of 
colonial  cattle  ;  and  only  learing  behind  them  a  depopulated  and  desolate 
wiUemess  covered  with  heaps  of  smoking  ruins,  widi  the  intention,  which 
tkey  ever  carry  into  effect— of  returning  to  repeat  their  merciless  spoUa- 
ibn  on  thtf  same  gsound,  whenever  a  few  years  of  renewed  colonial  in- 
dustry should  haire  remedied  the  havoc  committed  ;  whilst  the  same  want 
of  protective  measures  again  heUL  forth  a  sinnlar  temptation  for  re- 
newed outrages  on  the  part  of  these  insatiable  savi^es. 

e  •  *  •  « 

I  have  before  observed  tiiat  the  term  of  ^  Kaffirs"  has  been  by  Euro- 
peans, exclusively  ap^ied  to  the  Amaponda,  the  Amatomba,  and  ihe 
Amokosa  nations  ;  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  chiefr  of  the 
latter  horde  is  extracted  from  a  statement  made  to  government  by  Colonel 
Collins,  who,  in  1809^  was  sent  on  an  official  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  on  ^e  condition  of  ihe  native  tribes,  bordering  die  eastern 
frontier  of  the  colony  of  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GEHEALOar  OF   IBM  KAFFOt  CHIEFS   OF   THE  AMAKD8A  KACE. 

Togpw,  or  Tognh — Gonde,  Tseeo. 

Palo— Grsleka.  Hahabee,  Langa. Mandankee — ^Mahota. 

Posterity  of  Galeka. — Khowta  (father  of  Kinsa,*  Boohoo,  Sic) 
Odessa,  Walhela,  &e. 

Posterity  of  Hahabee. — Omlao  (father  of  Galkaf)  T*Slambie,  Oonoo- 
qua,  Yaloosa,  Sikkoo,  &c. 

Posterity  of  Lsnga. — Malouw  or  Kyno,  Kama,  Tolie,  Kazsy  Ga- 
leba,  &c. 

Posterity  of  Mahota. — Jalamba  (father  of  Dlodlo),  Olela,  Foona, 
Koboy  SiCy  Kassa^  Habana^  Gola  or  Nogola,  and  most  of   the   other 

*  The  father  of  Kreili,  the  most  direct  dftscendant  fimn  Togub,  and  the  paca- 
mount  diief  of  the  AonakoMa 
t  The  father  of  Sandilli,  of  Macom^  and  l>alt 
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petty  independent  chiefs,  are  either  sons  or  grandsons  of  Mahota.  Their 
people  are  called  Mandankees,  from  the  name  of  their  founder.  Hinsa's 
subjects  are,  for  the  same  reasons  called  Galikas,  and  those  of  Galka  and 
T'Slambie :  Hahabees.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  name  of 
Lanza's  people,  who  are  called  Barrookas  ;  nor  for  that  of  the  vassals  of 
Teadioo,  who  are  called  Tindees.  The  last  chief  is  the  son  of  Banguee, 
and  grandson  of  Kyka,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  Tzeeo,  but  this  I  did 
not  hear  positively  asserted,  and  I  understood  that  it  is  a  doubtful  matter 
among  the  Kaffirs.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  of  Ghonaqua*  origin, 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  peop^  belong  to  that  nation.  His  appearance 
is  said  to  be  more  that  of  a  Hottentot  than  of  a  Kaffir,  and  he  has 
Hottentot  wives. 

The  other  chiefs  affisct  to  despise  Konga,  from  his  not  belonging  to 
the  chieftain  stock.  His  father  Taka,  was  a  cattle  hold^  of  Palo,  wha 
made  him  a  captain.  His  people  acquired  the  name  of  Genookaqnas, 
from  some  cause  which  I  could  not  discover. 

From  the  period  of  their  separation  from  the  Tambookies  until  the 
death  of  Tzeeo,  the  Kaffirs  appear  to  have  resided  altogether  near  the 
Kyba.f  I  have  seen  a  farmer,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  who  went 
with  some  others,  in  the  year  1738,  from  Gauritz  River,  itke  most  distant 
part  of  the  colony  then  settled,  on  a  shooting  excursion,  into  ELaffirland. 
Those  persons  divided  into  two  parties  ;  one  of  them  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  man  named  Heupenaar,  who,  in  consequence  of  resisting- 
the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  take  the  iron  from  his  waggons,  was  mur- 
dered with  almost  all  his  people.  The  other  party,  to  which  this  old  man 
belonged,  received  no  injury  from  them.  There  were  not  then  any  Kaffirs 
residing  west  of  the  river  Ikysee,  or,  according  to  the  most  comtnon  name 
amongst  the  colonists,  the  Kyskamma,  and  some  who  accompanied  the 
party  on  their  return,  took  leave  of  them  at  that  stream,  stating  it  to  be 
the  boundary  of  their  country." 

The  chiefs  Togou,  or  Toguh,  here  mentioned  as  the  first  head  of  the 
Amakosa  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any  intimation,  appears  about  200 
years  ago  to  have  come  with  his  tribe  from  a  north-easterly  direction,, 
and  to  have  then  established  himself  along  the  banks  of  the  great  Kye 
River. 

The  Amakosae  continued  under  one  chief  until  the  death  of  the 
grandson  of  Toguh,  when  they  gradually  split  into  the  several  tribes,  of 
which  they  are  now  composed,  and  by  degrees  extending  towards  the 
west,  continued  to  drive  the  Hottentots  before  them,  until  they,  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  reached  the  banks  of  the  ELieskamma  ;  but 
Gaika  (the  father  of  Sandilli)  admitted  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
not  a  single  Kaffir  was  to  be  found  to  the  westward  of  that  river,  t 

Now,  in  1797,  when  Barrow  was  sent  by  Lord  Macartney,  the  British. 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  on  a  mission  to  Gaika,  tiiat  chief  was  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  Kaffir  encroach- 
ment to  the  westward  of  the  Kieskamma  must  have  taken  place  subse- 
quentiy  to  the  year  1770  ;  so  much  however  were  the  Kaffirs  dreaded  by 
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riably  fled  before  them,  leayin^  large  tracts  of  abandoned  and  fertile  land 
at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of  tfieir  ferocious  i^fgressors. 

Such  was  the  deserted  condition  in  which  the  Dutch  found  the  Zuure« 
veld* — known  at  present  as  the  province  of  Albany — when,  in  1752,  the 
Company's  marks  were  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zwartkops  River; 
shortiy  after,  in  their  progress  eastward,  they  began  to  settle  there  in  small 
and  detached  parties  alK)ut  the  year  1770,  and  in  1775  the  Bushman's 
River  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  dbtrict  of  Swellendam  and 
that  of  Stellenbosch,  which  in  this  ancient  division  of  the  colony,  was 
mariced  down  as  extending  to  the  Great  Fish  River. 

It  was  at  this  period,  the  first  serious  colhsions  took  place  between  the 
colonists  and  their  savage  neifi^hbours,  the  Kaffirs ;  for  the  latter  conti- 
nuing that  system  of  encroachment  they  had  so  successfully  carried  on 
agidnst  the  Hottentots,  ^m  the  banks  of  the  Eye  (and  from  how  far 
more  to  the  east,  is,  and  probably  ever  will,  remain  unknown),  at  last  by 
their  depredations  awakened  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  Cape, 
and  the  governor,  Van  Plattenberg,  in  1778,  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
Zunreveld,  when  the  first  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and 
Kaffirs,  fixing  the  mutual  boundary  by  the  course  of  the  Great  Fish  River.f 

But  treaties  with  these  restless  savages  were  in  those  days  of  as  little 
avail  as  they  have  ever  since  proved  to  be,  for  favoured  by  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  dense  thickets  bordering  the  Great  Fish  River,  which 
effectually  served  to  screen  their  movements,  this  so-called  boundary  was 
constantly  passed  by  the  Kaffirs,  whether  on  hunting  or  predatory  excur- 
sions, or  for  the  purpose  of  retreat,  when  during  their  internal  wars  one 
tribe  happened  to  be  defeated  by  another  ;  but  on  all  these  occasions, 
under  cover  of  the  same  dense  jungle  which  then  befriended  them,  they, 
on  their  return,  carried  off  the  colonial  cattle — for  whatever  the  cause  or 
pretext  of  their  visit,  they  never  by  any  chance  went  back  empty-handed 
to  their  own  country. 

In  1780,  afbr  the  death  of  Mahota,  chief  of  the  Mandankees,  who  was 
killed  in  a  contest  with  TSlambie*s  tribe,  Jalamba,  his  son,  retired  in  the 
manner  above  described  to  Agter  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  a  part  of  the  present 
district  of  Somerset,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Fisn  River,  and  where 
the  Dutch  had  then  already  formed  a  settlement,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
vainly  remonstrated  against  this  unauthorised  intrusion,  reminding 
Jalamba  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Van  Plattenberg.  However,  as  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  representations,  and  refused  to  evacuate  this  part  of 
the  country,  a  ''  commando"  was  consequently  assembled,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  intruders,  with  the  loss  of  their 
chief  and  many  of  his  followers.  Two  years  subsequently,  the  son  of 
Jalamba,  on  making  another  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  colony,  met 
with  the  same  well-merited  fate  which  had  already  befallen  his  Anther. 

As  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  mention  made  of  a  ^'  commando 
against  the  Kaffirs,  it  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing a  system  which  has  been  so  much  condemned,  so  often  modified,  re* 
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eyideot)  that  ina  late  proclamation  bj  Sir  Henry  Pottingw,  for  lite  pur* 
of  raising  the  native  levies,  it  has  again  bem  virtnaUy  p«t  is 


A  **  commando"  was  the  hasty  assemblage,  at  a  given  spot^  of  all  the 
boers  or  fieurmers  residing  in  any  part  of  the  coBntry,  \Mien  daring  a 
period  of  supposed  jpeacBy  a  robbery  had  taken  plaoe^  and  cattle  been 
driven  off  by  the  Kaffirs.  The  party,  whatever  number  diet  ooidd  mnsteiy 
all  mounted  and  armed,  started  under  the  command  of  me  veld  comet, 
the  landdrost,  or  other  leading  man  of  the  district,  and  geitaog  on  ^b» 
<«  spoor''  or  track  of  the  lost  cattle,  followed  it  up  sometimes  for  dajrS^ 
across  the  border,  until  they  traced  it  to  the  kraal  of  the  thievM^  or  to 
that,  where  it  had  been  by  them  convejred* 

This  object  effected,  the  duef  of  the  kraal  was  next  appHed  to  forthe 
restoration  of  the  purloined  property;  wheo.  he  refused,  anathceommando 
considered  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  it  was  attempted  to  be  reeovered 
by  force,  and  a  conffict  generally  ensu^,  often  attended  widi  loss  of  lifo^ 
If  victorious,  the  boers  rotumed  in  triumph  to  their  homes,  bringing  bask 
with  them  the  recovered  cattle,  with  possibly  a  fow  additionid  oxen  forth» 
trouble  they  had  incurred.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  party  over* 
matched,  they  made  the  best  of  their  retreat,  either  to  seek  rmnforeements^ 
or  draw  up  a  report  of  the  circumstance  to  the  official  authorities ;  t» 
which  ropresentation,  attention  was  seldom  or  never  paid ;  fotr  the  old 
Dutch  colonial  government  had  no  more  the  power,  than  die  subsequent 
English  one  di^layed  inclination,  to  assist  the  border  ookmists  in  ^bm 
iiedress  of  thenr  wrongs ;  but  whether  suooessfol  or  not  in  its  results^  an 
expedition  of  this  sort  always  laid  the  foundation  of  ill  blood,  of  repealed 
bickerings,  and  an  endless  series  of  aggressive  and  retributive  movemmti. 

Those  who  have  so  loudly  condemned  the  commando  system,  wsegoB 
that  it  was  ofl»n  made  an  excuse  for  invading  Eaffiriand  and  plundering 
its  inhabitants,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  cattle  was  always  brought 
back  than  had  been  stolen.  Admitting  that  this  sometimes  took  plaoe^ 
and  that  the  commando  system  were  an  evil ;  still— msofficiently  as  the 
border  has  ever  been  protected — it  was  only  a  necessary  one,  througn  whioli^ 
if  excesses  have  sometimes  been  committed  by  men  under  litde  oontioaly 
and  exasperated  by  repeated  injuries,  it  must  be  allowed,  thai  had  not 
ample  provocation  been  previously  given,  those  excesses  would  never  have 
taken  place  ;  for  the  colonists  were  never  the  first  aggressors* 

On  the  abolition  of  the  commando  system,  no  check  remained  on  Kafifir 
depredation,  the  only  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  which,  would  have  been 
-—and  ever  will  be — to  draw  a  definite  boundary,  and  shoot  or  capture 
every  Kaffir  who  mi^  be  seen  across  that  limit»  no  matter  under  what 
pretext. 

*  *  #  «  * 

The  above  outline  of  what  is  known  concerning  the  histoiy  of  the 
Kaffirs  up  to  the  year  1780,  will  show,  that  by  fixing;  the  boundary  of  the 
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tvtnsaotions  will  be  £oimd  on  rrfening  to  the  l)efi>re*meiitioiied  authen" 
ticatod  *'  Records  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  and  to  the 
<<  Official  Report  of  Colonel  Collins'  Mission  to  the  Eastern  Pn>?inceSy 
in  the  year  1809." 

B^ore  the  above  documents  were  made  known,  die  chief  argument 
used  by  the  enemies  of  ciTilisation  and  advocates  for  barbarism,  in  sup- 
port of  this  alleged  encroachment  on  the  Kaffirs,  was  &  '^  tradition," 
reeorded  by  a  missionary,  of  the  latter  people  having,  in  the  time  of  the 
sen  and  grandson  of  Toguh,  purchased  from  the  Hottentots  the  country 
between  the  Sunday  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  and  likewise  a  subsequent 
similar  acquisition  of  the  rest  of  Albany;  whilst  the  author  of  these 
assertions  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  European  cruelty  and  treachery,  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  oi  the  Kaffirs,  ^^  tney,"  says  he,  '*  some  ei^ty  years 
affo  were  inWted  to  a  conference  by  the  Dutchmen  of  Brointjes  Hoogt^ 
TOO,  whilst  making  them  scramble  for  beads,  shot  the  whole  of  them*"*  . 

As  to  the  '^tradition*'  it  is  beneath  notioe ;  for  the  validity  of  this  asserted 
purchase,  made  from  a  certain  self-constituted  Hottentot  chief  called 
Umkhola,  but  by  the  Dutch  named  Ruyter  (and  even  this  transaction  is 
stated  in  Colonel  Collins'  official  report  never  to  have  taken  place),  will  be 
judged  of,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  above  individual  was  a  malefiActor,  who 
to  escape  the  hands  of  iustice,  had  fled  from  the  Roggeveld,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  set  of  fellow  brigands  and  vagabond^,  quietly  established 
himself  and  his  followers  in  the  country  of  the  Zuureveld,  which  had  beeu 
abandoned  by  the  Hottentots*  through  fear  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  still  re- 
mained unoccupied  ;  the  Dutch  having  at  that  period  as  yet  only  formed 
a  settlement  at  the  Agter  firuin^es  Hoogtef  in  the  present  mstrict  of 
Somenet. 

With  respect  to  the  ''  bead  massacre^''  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  Le 
Yaillant,  in  whose  work  it  will  be  found  fully  detiuled,  on  the  authority 
of  a  drunken  Hottentot,  one  of  his  attendants ;  but  for  the  degree  of 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  this  production  of  the  "  lively  and  poetic 
Frenchman,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  Barrow,  who  during  the  course  of 
his  travels  in  this  part  of  the  worid,  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
former  author. 

To  any  one  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  terrM^orial  en- 
eroachments  origioated  with  European  or  Kaffir  aggression,  1  would 
strongly  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Lieutenant  Donald  Moodie,  R.N.,  and  entitled  "  Specimens  of  the 
Authentic  Records  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  relative 
to  the* Aboriginal  Tribes,"|  which  will  effectually  quiet  the  tenderest  con* 
scieoce  on  the  subject,  by  the  most  convincing  prooft. 

'^  Upon  these  proo&  alone,  and  they  are  accessible  to  all,  we  are  war- 
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cl)lonial  territory  was  obtained  by  means  of  encroachment  upon  the 
Kaffirs,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  conclimon 
in  question  has  been  arrived  at,  by  giving  undue  weight  to  opinions  des- 
tituteof  any  foundation  in  fact 

"  Yet,  upon  that  unfounded  opinion  rests  not  only  the  warnings  is- 
sued in  1833  to  the  British  setters  by  the  portion  of  the  colonial  press 
which  was  subservient  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Philip,  to  '  set  their  houses  in 
order,'  as  *  they  could  not  pretend  that  they  nad  either  purchased  the 
country  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  inherited  it  from  their  fathers  ;'  but,  the 
grave  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  following  extract 
from  an  authoritiative  state  paper  : — 

"The  Kaffirs  had  an  ample  justification  of  the  war  into  which  they 
rushed  wifli  such  fatal  imprudence  in  the  close  of  the  last  year  (1834). 
This  justification  rests  on  two  grounds.  First,  the  Kaffirs  had  to  resent, 
and  endeavoured  justly,  though  impotently,  to  avenge  a  series  of  encroach- 
ments upon  them,  which  had  terminated  in  the  assumption  by  Great 
Britain,  first,  of  the  dominion,  and  then  of  the  exclusive  possession,  of 
all  the  country  between  the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  Keis  Kamma." 

It  was  owing  to  the  fabrication  of  falsehoods  and  calumnies  similar  to 
those  above  alluded  to — strung  together  with  the  most  Jesuitical  sem- 
blance of  truth,  candour,  and  philanthropy,  and  next  artfully  palmed  on 
the  credulity  of  the  British  public,  that  so  strong  a  prejudice  for  a  long 
time  existedi  in  England  (at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  colonists)  in 
favour  of  the  native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  ;  a  feeling  which  at  last 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  as  to  pervade  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
influence  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  who  openly  justified  the  Kaffir  in- 
vasion of  1834 — annulled  the  treaty  by  which  the  barbarians  had  been 
rightfully  punished  for  that  unprovoked  outrage,  and  finally  recalled 
from  his  government  the  gallant  veteran,  who  had  so  judiciously  inflicted 
well-merited  chastisement  on  our  treacherous  foes.  To  such  ill- advised* 
measures  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  last  Kaffir  war.* 

Should  any  further  argument  be  requisite  to  prove  our  rightful  posses- 
sion— as  successors  of  the  Dutch — to  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish 
River,  that  argument  is  furnished  by  the  ICaffirs  themselves,  who  in  jus- 
tifying their  invasion  of  1819,  said — 

"  Our  fathers  drove  the  boers  out  of  the  Zuureveld;  and  we  dwelt  there 
because  we  had  conquered  tV.'^f 

But  to  return  from  this  lengthened  digression  to  the  course  of  cur  nar- 
rative, at  the  period  when  in  1780  the  first  *' commando"  against  the  Kaffirs, 
drove  back  the  invaders  across  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Fish  River. 

Although  the  farmers  were  then  success&l  in  repulsing  the  savages, 
the  latter  ever  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  of  the  Fish  River  bush, 
continued  to  be  such  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Dutch — ^who 
by  degrees  had  scattered  themselves  over  the  Zuureveld — that  another  large 
commando  was  raised  in  1793  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  these  intruders, 
and  recapturing  the  cattle  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  colonists. 

This  expedition  ended  in  a  sort  of  prolonged  guerilla  warfare  against 
the  Kaffirs  ;  the  Dutch  government  at  the  Cape  had  no  regular  troops  to 

•  See  in  "Parliamentary  Correspondence,"  Sir  Benjamin  d*Urban*s  Despatch 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated  9th  of  June,  1836;  also  Colonel  Smith's  letter  of  April 
16th,  1836. 

t  SeePringle's  "Besidence  in  Southern  Africa,"  p.  99. 
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spare  for  tbe  protection  of  its  subjects  on  the  frontier,  but  the  boers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  summoned  to  the  point  of  rendezvous  ;  a 
large  irregular  force  under  Mr.  Maynier,  the  landdrost,  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  Graaf-Reynet,  was  speedily  assembled  ;  and  the  commando 
thus  raised,  crossed  the  frontier  ana  invaded  Kaffirland,  more  in  *  pur- 
suit of  stolen  oxen,  than  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  thieves,  who 
in  the  meantime  doubled  on  their  pursuers,  (a  manoeuvre  they  have  since 
frequently  repeated)  got  into  their  rear,  and — to  compare  small  things  to 
great — like  Hannibal  marching  on  Rome,  whilst  Scipio  was  in  pursuit  of 
tlie  Numidians ;  Langa,  the  chief  of  the  hostile  Kaffirs,  entered  the  now 
unprotected  limits  of  the  colony  and  committed  such  devastations,  that 
the  invaders  of  Kaffirland  were  obliged  quickly  to  return  in  defence  of 
their  homesteads  ;  and  Mr.  Maynier^s  force  shortly  after  became  so  disor- 
ganised, that  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  eventually  concluded  with  the 
enemy,  who  had  no  sooner — according  to  agreement — restored  the  stolen 
cattle,  than  they  repented  of  the  act,  and  instantly  recommenced  their 
robberies  and  depredations. 

This  commando  of  1793,  under  the  orders  of  the  landdrost  of  Graaf- 
Re3met,  may  properly  be  considered  as  the^ri^  of  the  Kaffir  wars,  and 
like  all  those  which  have  followed,  was  provoked  by  Kaffir  aggression, 
Kaffir  plunder,  and  Kaffir  devastation. 

Its  results  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever  have  proved  those  of  all  sub- 
sequent operations  against  these  wily  savages,  and  such  failures  may  be 
chiefly  attributable  to  many  of  the  same  causes,  which  rendered  the  above 
campaign  so  completely  abortive. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  want  of  sufficient  force  to  g^rd  the 
£rontier,  which  from  its  nature,  no  numbers  in  fact  could  have  protected, 
or  will  ever  be  able  to  protect  against  the  Kaffirs,  so  long  as  a  tract 
of  country,  covered  with  dense  jungle,  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  of 
the  eastern  province.*  Next,  the  recapture  of  tfll  stolen  property,  and  not 
the  personal  chastisement  and  destruction  of  the  robbers,  appear  to  have 
ever  been  the  main  objects  of  hostile  expeditions  entering  the  country  of  the 
latter;  and  thirdly  the  want  of  faith  which  constantly  marked  the  conduct 
of  government  towards  those  men  constituting  the  levies,  who  from  remote 
parb  of  the  colony,  had,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  own  interests  and 
property,  been  ordered  for  service  to  the  eastern  frontier;  and  who, 
when  those  services  were  no  longer  required,  received  their  "  conge"  with- 
out reward,  or  any  remuneration  for  the  expenses  and  losses  they  might 
have  incurred,  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  field. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  mismanagement  at  that  period,  was  the 
unsatis&ctory  treaty  of  peace  (like  many  of  a  later  date)  patched  up  in 
1794,  by  the  Dutch  colonial  government  with  the  Kaffirs,  who  continued 
with  impunity  their  usual  depredations  on  the  colony,  till  at  last,  the 
Zuureveld  was  in  consequence,  nearly  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  settlers ; 
and  generally  speaking  the  boers  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  of  the 
remote  districts  adjoining,  driven  to  despair  by  being  thus  left  to  their 
fete — naturally  concluding  that  the  government  which  could  not  protect, 
would  as  little  be  able  to  punish — threw  off  their  allegiance ;  and  in  1795, 
when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became  a  British  dependency,  that  part 
of  the  country  comprising  the  eastern  provinces  was  handed  over  to  us 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anarchy  and  confusion. 

*  One  good  reason  (wad  now  that  we  can  do  so  with  justice)  for  choosing  the 
Kye,  whose  banks  are  free  from  bush,  as  the  boundary  of  the  colony. 
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There  cannot  be  a  queetion  as  to  the  interest  of  ihat  kind  of  intimite 
correspondence,  which  oelonging  to  the  time  itself  of  which  it  traata, 
and  proceeding  fix)m  influential  and  well-informed  authorities,  not  only 
afibrds  the  most  copious  information  on  affiiirs  of  state,  hut  draws  quite 
as  liberally  on  affiurs  idiich,  if  less  important,  are  certiunly  not  Jets 
attracdte.  Curious  revdations  of  court  manners,  quaint  pictmes  of 
social* morals  in  court  and  city,  and  strange  details  of  the  priTate  Htcs  of 
the  most  distingfuished  persons  of  the  day,  are  riren  by  those  indus- 
trious and  prying  '^  Intelligencers"— 4he  John  Chamberiain's,  the  R«7« 
Joseph  Mead  s,  the  Doctor  Meddus's,  and  the  Mr.  Beaulieu's  of  Ae 
times  of  Charles  the  First,  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  predecessor  James 
the  First,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Birch  for  tUs 
second  collection  of  these  at  once  entertaining  and  instructire  doeu* 


The  worthy  Intelligencers  oertunly  ^od  away  at  theb  task  at  times 
.in  a  snfi^ently  dull  and  sapient  tone  to  gratify  tlie  most  sober-minded 
historian  ;  they  are  also  in  no  small  degree  touched  with  the  leayen  of 
the  day — ^the  vision  of  that  little  power  ^v^ch  had  burst  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  commonalty  of  England,  and  idiich  by  leading  diem  constantly  to 
refose  that  which  they  lui^  little  right  to  withh<^,  was  ever  exasperating 
the  monarch  to  too  frequent  recourse  to  the  prerogative,  and  thus  da^y 
embittering  the  great  struggle  which  was  then  impending  between  the 
crown  and  the  commons.  Jealous  of  the  power  of  the  favourite,  busied 
with  paltry  yet  amusing  court  intrigues,  and  pandering  to  the  appetites 
of  their  employers,  the  Intelligencers  evidently  sided  m  the  main  with 
the  popular  party,  but  discussions  such  as  these,  aldiough  the  stable  of 
the  reign,  are  refeeved  by  details  of  a  very  different  kind,  life-like  pictmes 
of  a  most  remarkable  epoch,  and  one  in  particular  of  these  sage  "  Intd- 
ligencers" — the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead— *is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  he 
has  got  a  little  bit  of  court  scandal  to  relate. 

How  private  and  personal  was  the  cl»racter  of  the  intelligence  for- 
warded by  those  courtly  spies,  may  be  judged  of  by  such  a  hint  as  that 
contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mead's  to  Sir  Martin  Stutevilie, 
dated  Feb.  3,  1626. 

Besides  what  is  in  the  enclosed,  holding  the  bottom  of  my  second  letter 
against  the  fire  till  it  grew  brown,  I  read  as  followeth  : — 

"Sir, — Will  you  believe  that  the  duke  should  be  carried  in  his  box  by  six 
men  to  St.  James's  to  tennis,  and  the  king  walk  by  him  on  foot  ?  It  is  true. 
I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  of  the  play  in  Chrbtmas,  which  was  b^gun 
again  at  the  duke's  entering,  the  king  having  heard  one  full  act.** 

The  treaty  of  marriage  of  Charies  with  Henrietta  Maria,  of  Frano^ 
was  ratified  by  the  king  three  days  after  Jameses  death.     On  the  lat  of 
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June  die  qnem  anrived  at  Doyer,  with  the  Buke  of  Bookingfaam.  Tbe 
iit^bhs  in  Tefertnce  to  this  marriage  are  both  amusing  and  charaoteristic. 
^  I  had  minded/'  sajs  John  Chamberlain,  wridng  to  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
taa^  ^to  send  a  list  of  the  ladies  that  aze  appointed  to  meet  the  queen  at 
Dover ;  but  it  varies  and  alters  so  often,  that  it  were  to  no  purpose.  Their 
.number  is  about  four  or  five  and  twenty :  all  their  coaches  furnished  with 
AX  hooaes,  which  comes  altogether  now  in  fashion  ;  a  vanity  of  excessive 
wduurgCy  and  of  little  lue.'* 

The  same  letter  contains  also  a  hint  of  a  different  kind,  hi^dy  indica- 
-tive  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  Intelligencer  towards  the  monarch. 
**  The  Lord  of  Arundel  hath  played  a  fiiendly  part  with  the  Lady  Fan- 
diaw,  and  caused  the  king  to  send  for  all  her  pictures,  great  and  small ; 
which  may  serve  as  a  caveat,  that  if  you  bring  home  any  you  esteem^ 
Jie  may  be  the  last  should  see  them." 

Thetqueen  arrived  in  London  at  a  time  when  upwards  of  a  hundred 
8  were  dying  weekly  of  the  plague ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
bat  little  anxiety.     The  following  is  Dr.  Meddus's  account  of  the 

London,  June  17, 1625. 

Tbe  kst.  night  at.  five  o'clock,  (there  being  a  very  sreat  shower)  the  king  and 
•qveen»  in  the  royal  barge,  with  many  other  barges  of  honour,  and  thousands  of 
boats,  passed  through  London-bridge  to  Whitehall ;  infinite  numbers  besides 
those  in  wherries,  standing  in  houses,  shi^  lighters,  western  barges ;  and  on 
'cach  side  of  the  shore,  fifty  good  ships  discharging  their  ordnance  as  ikmr 
majesties  passed  along  bv,  as,  uist  of  all,  the  tower  did— such  a  peel  as,  I  believe 
^be  never  before  heanl  the  like.  The  king  and  queen  were  both  in  green  suits. 
The  barge  windows,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  shower,  were  open,  and  all 
■the  peoj^e  shouting  amain.  She  bath  already  given  some  ^ood  signs  of  hope 
3tbat  she  may  ere  long  by  God*s  blessing,  become  ours  in  rehgion. 

She  arrived  at  Dover  on  Sunday,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  lay  there  in  the 
<3istle  that  night,  whither  the  king  rode  on  Monday  morning  from  Canterbury, 
came  thither  after  ten  of  die  clock,  and  she  being  at  meat,  be  staved  in  the 
presence  till  she  had  done,  which  she  being  advertised  of,  she  made  short  work, 
rose,  went  unto  him,  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  took  and  kissed  his  hand.  The 
*luDg  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  talking  with  her,  cast  down  his  eyes 
towards  her  feet  (she  seeming  higher  than  report  was,  reaching  to  his  shoulder,) 
which  she  soon  perceiving,  discovered  and  showed  him  her  shoes,  saying  to  this 
effect :  "  Sir  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet ;  I  have  no  helps  by  art.  Thus  high  I 
Jan  and  neither  higher  nor  lower.*'  She  is  nimble  and  quick,  black  eyed,  brown 
haired,  and,  in  a  word,  a  breve  lady,  though  peihaps  a  little  touched  with  the 
green  sickness. 

One  ship,  where  upon  stood  above  a  hundred  people,  not  being  balanced  nor 
well  tied  to  the  shore,  and  they  standing  all  upon  one  side,  was  overturned  and 
•inik— all  that  were  upon  her  tumbling  into  the  Tliames ;  yet  was  not  any  lost 
.that  I  can  hear  of,  but  all  saved  by  help  of  boats. 
^  The  bells  rung  till  midnight  and  all  the  streets  were  full  of  bonfires,  and  in 
this  one  street  were  above  diirty. 

Another  Jetter  of  the  same  date  is  stiU  more  particular. 

It  were  but  lost  labour  to  tell  you  the  queen  arrived  on  Sunday  at  Dover ; 
that  on  Monday,  at  ten  o*clodc,  the  king  came  from  Canterbury  thither  to 
visit  her;  and  tliough  she  were  unready,  so  soon  as  she  beard  he  was  co  me 
^ic  hastened  down  a  pair  of  stairs  to  meet  him,  and  offering  to  kneel  down» 
and  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  wrapt  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  with  many 
The  first  words  she  said  to  him  were,  Sire,je  not  vemte  en  et  pais  pour 
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voire  majetti  pour  ettre  vsee  et  commandee  de  vota.  They  retired  themselyes  an 
hour,  and  then,  having  made  herself  ready,  they  went  forth  into  the  presence, 
where  she  recommended  all  her  servants  by  name  and  quality  in  order.  At 
dinner,  being  carved  pheasant  aod  venison  by  his  majesty  (who  had  dined 
before),  she  eat  heartily  of  both,' notwithstanding  her  confessor  (who  all  the 
while  stood  by  her),  had  forewarned  her  that  it  was  the  even  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, and  was  to  be  fasted,  and  that  she  should  take  heed  how  she  gave  ill 
examples  or  scandal  at  her  first  arrival,  'llie  same  night,  having  supped  at 
Canterbury,  her  majesty  went  to  bed,  and,  some  time  after,  his  majesty  fol- 
lowed her ;  but,  being  entered  her  bed-chamber,  the  first  thing  he  did,  he 
bolted  all  the  doors  round  about,  being  seven,  with  his  own  hand,  letting  io 
but  two  of  his  bed-chamber  to  undress  him ;  which  being  done,  he  bolted 
them  out  also.  The  next  morning  he  lay  till  seven  o'clock,  and  was  pleasant 
with  the  lords  that  he  had  beguiled  them,  and  liath  ever  since  been  very 
jocund. 

Yesterday,  I  saw  them  coming  up  from  Gravesend,  and  never  beheld  the 
king  to  look  so  merrily.  In  stature,  her  head  reached  just  to  his  shoulder  ;  but 
she  is  young  enough  to  grow  taller.  Those  of  our  nation  that  know  best  her 
disposition  are  veir  hopeful  that  his  majesty  will  have  power  to  bring  her  to 
his  own  religion.  Heing  asked,  not  long  since,  if  she  could  abide  an  Huguenot, 
4<  Why  not/'  said  she,  "  was  not  my  famer  one?** 

The  opportunity  for  increasing  the  force  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  so 
heretiq  a  country  as  England,  which  was  afforded  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Mana  with  Charles  I.,  was  not  lost  upon  the  papal 
power.  The  Capuchins,  a  community  of  friars  vowed  to  poverty,  having 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  stana  they  made  in  France  against  the 
Huguenots,  a  certain  number  were  selected  to  attend  the  princess  for  the 
service  of  her  chapel  in  England.  The  good  fathers  directed  themselves 
immediately  upon  their  anival  vi'ith  so  much  zeal  to  the  overthrow  of 
Protestantism,  that  it  not  only  drew  upon  them  universal  obloquy  bat 
also  involved  their  royal  mistress  in  continual  disputes.  The  history  of 
this  mission,  written  by  Father  Cyprien  de  Gamache,  is  most  unques- 
tionably the  most  curious  and  entertaining  record  connected  with  the 
court  and  times  of  Charles  I. 

No  sooner  had  the  priests  arrived  than,  according  to  Dr.  Meddus, 
they  became  importunate  to  have  the  chapel  finished  at  St.  James's.  The 
king*s  answer,  nowever,  was,  that  if  the  queen's  closet  were  not  large 
enough,  they  might  have  mass  in  the  great  chamber  ;  and  if  the  great 
chamber  was  not  wide  enough,  they  might  use  the  garden  ;  and  if  the 
garden  would  not  serve  their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  of  a  feast  given  to  the  ambassador  and  other 
French,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  articles,  that  they  were  "  entertained  with  such  maguificenoe 
and  prodigal  plenty,  both  for  curious  cheer  and  banquet,  that  the  like 
hath  not  been  seen  m  these  parts.  One  rare  dish  came  by  mere  chance : 
a  sturgeon,  full  six  feet  long,  that  afternoon  leaping  into  a  sculler's  boat, 
not  far  from  the  place,  was  served  in  at  supper.  In  all  these  shows  and 
feastings,"  continues  the  worthy  Intelligencer,  "  here  hath  been  such  ex- 
cessive bravery  on  all  sides,  as  bred  rather  a  surfeit  than  any  delight  in 
them  that  saw  it.  And  it  were  more  £t,  and  would  have  become  us 
better,  to  compare  and  dispute  with  such  pompous  kind  of  people  in  iron 
and  steel,  than  in  gold  and  jewels,  wherein  we  came  not  near  them." 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Mead  testifies  to  the  same  piurpose.     "The  great 
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feast  at  Whitehall  was  on  Tuesday,  where  is  unspeakable  bravery ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  put  down  ours." 

There  is  a  characteristic  sketch  of  Henrietta  Maria,  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  Intelligencer,  which  we  do  not  discover  in  Miss  Strickland's  excel- 
lent biography,  where,  however,  justice  is  done  to  her  majesty's  talent  in 
breaking  windows. 

The  friars  so  frequent  the  queen's  private  chamber  that  the  king  is  much 
offended,  and  so  told  them,  having  (as  it  is  said)  granted  them  more  than  suffi- 
cient liberty  in  public.  This  Mr.  Mordaunt  writes  to  me,  and,  besides,  that 
which  follows : — "  The  queen,**  saitii  he,  "  howsoever  little  of  stature,  is  of 
spirit  and  vigour,  and  seems  of  a  more  than  ordinary  resolution.  With  one 
frown,  divers  of  us  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her  being  at  dinner,  and  the  room 
somewhat  overheated  with  the  fire  and  company,  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the 
chamber.     I  suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  have  cast  such  a  scowl.** 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  wilfulness  of  the  weak  and  head- 
strong young  queen,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  her  ghostly  counsellors  ; 
witness  a  scandalous  example  given  by  the  reverend  Intelligencer  who 
relates — 

That  the  king  and  queen  dining  together  in  the  presence,  Mr.  Hacket  being 
then  to  say  grace,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented  him,  but  that  Hacket 
shoved  him  away.  VV hereupon  the  confessor  went  to  the  queen's  side,  and  was 
about  to  say  grace  again,  but  that  the  king,  pulling  the  dishes  unto  him,  and 
the  carvers  falling  to  their  business,  hindered.  When  the  dinner  was  done,  he 
thought,  standing  by  the  queen,  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Hacket ;  but  Mr. 
Hacket  again  got  the  start.  The  confessor,  nevertheless,  begins  liis  grace  as 
loud  as  Mr.  Hacket,  with  such  a  confusion,  that  the  king,  in  a  great  passion, 
instantly  rose  from  the  table,  and,  taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  retired  into 
the  bedchamber.      Was  not  this  a  priestly  discretion  ? 

It  is  curious  that  thc'existence  of  a  north-west  passage,  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  which  so  many  lives  and  so  much  money  have  been  sacrificed 
within  the  last  half  century,  was  a  subject  of  interest  at  this  early  period. 
In  a  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Carr's,  dated  Salisbury,  October  18,  it  is  said, 
"  There  is  talking  here  that  there  is  a  ship  come  home  which  assures  the 
king  that  the  north-west  passage  is  now  found,  which  will  be  no  small 
benefit  to  this  nation.'*  At  this  time,  the  last  months  of  1625,  the  various 
letters  contain  frequent  references  to  the  progress  of  the  inglorious  ex- 
pedition which  had  been  sent  under  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Lord  Wimbledon, 
against  Cadiz,  the  mischief  done  by  the  Dunkirkers  who,  to  our  disgrace, 
swept  the  channel  of  our  merchantmen  and  fishing-boats  without  an 
attempt  at  retaliation,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  plague,  which  after 
driving  the  court  and  parliament  to  Oxford,  had  ultimately  compelled  the 
king  and  queen  to  take  refuge  in  the  New  Forest. 

Tne  Dutchmen  did  not,  however,  it  would  appear,  from  a  short  notice 
in  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead's  letters,  let  off  the  Dunkirkers  so  easily,  for 
it  is  stated,  that  having  taken  two  Dunkirk  sloops  with  fifty-nine  well- 
armed  men  in  them,  and  binding  the  men  back  to  back,  they  threw  them 
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JUe  of  Rh^  A  certain  Captain  Brett,  it  would  ameart  pronoatioatai 
to  the  favourite  that  the  great  fleet  was  nerer  likely  to  imye  oetter  aoe- 
.cess,  while  there  was  sent  with  it  bag  without  money,  cook  without 
meat,  and  love  without  charity.  This  was  a  play  upon  the  names  of  three 
chief  captains,  but  it  was  sigmfleatiTe  of  complaints,  which  appear  to  hove 
been  general,  aud  therefore  probably  not  without  foundation.  We  hare 
at  the  same  epoch  the  following  account  of  a  highwayman  of  gentle  Uood 
and  poetic  geuius. 

"  Mr.  Clavell,  a  gendenan,  a  koighfs  dkiest  son,  a  greet  highway  robber,  aad 
of  posts,  was,  together  with  a  soldier,  his  companiou,  arraigued,  condemBed  cm 
Monday  last,  January  dOtb,  at  the  King^s  Bench  bar.  He  pleaded  for  himsdC 
that  he  never  had  stricken  or  wounded  any  man,  never  taken  any  diing  from 
their  bodies,  as  rings,  &c,  never  ait  their  girdles  or  saddles,  or  done  them  who 
he  robbed  any  corporeal  violence.  He  was  with  his  companion  reprieved^  ead 
sent  these  foUowing  verses  to  the  king  for  mercy,  aad  hatli  obtained  it, — 

" 'I  that  have  robVd  so  oft,  am  new  Ud  stand- 
Death  and  the  law  assault  me,  and  dwnand 
My  life  and  means.    I  never  used  men  so. 
But,  having  ta*en  their  money,  let  them  go. 
Yet  must  I  die?  and  is  there  no  relief  ? 
The  king  of  kings  had  mercy  on  a  thief— 
So  may  oorgradons  king  too,  if  he  please, 
WitluNit  his  eonndl  grant  me  a  release ; 
God  is  his  precedent,  and  men  shall  see 
His  mercy  go  beyond  severity.'  *' 

In  a  letter  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Mead's,  dated  February  the  25ih,  then 
is  an  account  of  a  curious  misadventure  that  befel  the  celebrated  traveler 
Sir  Bobert  Shirley,  who,  expostulating  with  a  Persian  ambassador,  that 
he  g^ve  not  the  respect  due  unto  an  elder  ambassador,  the  Persian  de- 
manded to  see  his  commission ;  which  he  producing,  the  Persian,  mheo, 
he  had  seen  it,  g^ve  him  such  a  blow  of  the  hand  as  feUed  him  to  Ae 
ground,  aUegiog  it  was  a  counterfeit,  and  that  he  had  abused  the  Sophi, 
and  would  have  cut  his  throat  had  he  not  retired  himself.  An  ezphliui* 
tion  subsequently  g^ven  by  Dr.  Meddus  was,  that  Sir  Robert  Smriey's 
commission  was  sealed  on  the  one  side,  whereas  the  King  of  Penia^ 
use  is  to  give  two  seals,  one  at  the  top  of  the  commission,  another  at  the 
bottom. 

The  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  commons  with  the 
kin^  may  be  said  to  date  with  the  first  attack  directed  against  the  royal 
favourite  upon  his  return  ^m  pawning  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland, 
when  the  duke  was  impeached  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot; 
the  impeachment  comprising  charges  of  peculation  and  mismanagement; 
of  the  betrayal  of  the  interest  of  his  country  to  the  French  kine  ;  and 
of  procuring,  it  was  more  darkly  hinted,  the  death  of  James  by  ad- 
ministering to  him  a  deadly  potion  instead  of  medicine  in  his  iUness. 
The  InteUigencers  foresaw  that  so  definite  a  move  must  either  break  the 
favourite  or  dissolve  the  commons.  The  result,  however,  was  not  im- 
mediately as  had  been  anticipated.  "  My  Lord  Digby"  and  **my  Lotd 
of  Bristol"  were  summoned  before  the  lords  of  the  upper  house  bar  as 
delinquents,  their  accuser  being  his  majesty.  This  was  at  the  same  time 
that  Sir  Robert  Cotton*s  library  was  put  under  arrest,  because  he  bad 
imparted  ancient  precedents  to  the  lower  house.      It  was  in  vain  that 
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Sir  Dudley  JDigges  and  SirJohn  Eliot  wete  oommtttod  to  the  Tower 
.«nd  oAbtb  were  threatenedy  the  jwiliaiiient  penated  in  lefusing  to  giant 
any  supplies  ankss  justiee  iras  done  against  the  doke,  and  was  in  eon« 
sequence  dissolved  in  Jane*  The  unfortunate  Charles  had  his  domestic 
as  well  as  public  grievances  to  fight  against  at  the  same  time.  In  a 
letter  of  a  Mr.  Perry,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sub-intelligeneer  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead,  dated  July  1,  1626,  it  is  xslated  as  follows:— 

^  On  Monday,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  king,  passing  into  the  queen*s 
side,  aud  finaing  some  Frenchmen,  her  servants,  unreverently  dancing  and 
curvettine  in  her  presence,  tbok  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings, 
locking  the  door  afler  him,  and  shutting  out  all,  saving  only  tlie  queen  ;  pre- 
sently, upon  this  my  Lord  Conway  called  forth  the  French  bishop  and  others 
of  tliat  clergy  into  oU  James's  Park,  where  he  told  them,  the  king's  pleasure 
was,  all  her  majesty's  servants  of  tliat  nation,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  should  depart  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  reasons  that  enforc^  his 
majesty  so  to  do.  The  bishop  said  much  upon  it  that,  being  in  the  nature  of 
an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go,  unless  the  king  his  master  should  command 
him.  But  he  was  told  again,  that  the  king  his  master  had  nothing  to  do  here 
in  England ;  and  that,  if  he  were  unwilling  to  go,  England  would  send  force 
enough  to  convey  him  away  hence. 

The  bishop  bad  as  much  reason  to  dance  loth  to  depart,  as  the  king  and  all 
his  well^affected  subjects  had  to  send  him  packing ;  for  he  liad  as  much  power 
of  conferring  orders,  and  dispensing  with  sacraments,  oaths,  &c.,  as  the  pope 
could  give ;  and  so,  by  consequence,  was  a  most  dangerous  instrument  to  work 
the  pope^sends  here. 

The  king's  message  being  thus  delivered  by  my  Lord  Conway,  bis  lordship, 
accompanied  with  Mr.  lYeasurer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  went  into  the  queen's 
iodgiogs,  and  tol4  all  the  French  likewise,  that  were  there,  that  hb  majesty's 
pleasure  was,  they  should  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset  House,  and.  re- 
main  there  till  they  knew  further  his  majesty's  pleasure.  The  women  howled 
and  lamented,  as  if  they  had  been  gobg  to  execution,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  lord's  appointment,  thrust  them  and  all  their 
country  folks  out  of  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  locked  the  doors  after  them. 

It  is  said  also,  the  queen,  when  she  understood  the  design,  grew  very  impa- 
tient, and  broke  the  glass  windows  with  her  fist.  But  since,  I  hear,  her  rage 
ia  appealed,  and  the  king  and  she,  since  they  went  together  to  Nonsuch,  have 
been  very  jocund  together. 

The  same  day,  the  French  being  all  at  Somerset  House,  the  king,  as  I  have 
heard  some  affirm,  went  thither,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  to  this  purpose  : 
that  he  hoped  the  good  king,  his  brother  of  France,  would  not  take  amiss  what 
he  had  done ;  for  the  French,  he  said,  (particular  persons  he  would  tax)  had 
occasioned  many  jars  and  discontents  between  the  king  and  him  ;  such,  indeed, 
as  longer  were  insuffen^le.  He  prayed  them,  therefore,  to  pardon  him,  if  he 
aought  his  own  ease  and  safety ;  and  said,  moreover,  that  he  had  given  order  to 
his  treasurer  to  reward  every  one  of  them  for  their  year's  service.  So  the  next 
morning,  being  Tuesday,  there  was  distributed  among  them  1 1,000/1,  in  money, 
and  about  20,000/.  worth  of  jewels. 

The  French  were  not,  however,  so  easily  got  rid  of,  notwithstanding 
the  king*s  generosity  towards  them.  In  a  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  August 
of  the  same  year  it  says,  '^Monday  last  were  attending  at  Somerset 
House  thirty  coaches  and  fifty  carts,  to  have,  after  dinner  carried  the 
French  and  their  goods  away,  supper  bein^  provided  for  them  at  Ro- 
chester. But  so  &ey  would  not  oepart,  till  they  were  disengaged  of 
moneys  they  stood  engaged  for,  for  the  queen:  as  one  bill  of  4000/. 
for  necessaries  of  the  queen;  a  second  was  the  apothecary's  bill  of  SOOL 
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for  drugs  ;  and  the  third  of  the  bishop's,  of  1500/.,  for  his  unhdy  water. 
Yet  on  Tuesday,  after  dinner,  most  of  them  went  away."  How  this  was 
brought  about  is  related  more  circumstantially  in  another  letter  of  Mr. 
Perry's  — 

On  Monday  Inst  was  the  peremptory  day  for  the  departure  of  the  French  ; 
what  lime  the  king's  officers  attending  them  with  coaches,  carts,  and  barges, 
they  contumaciously  refused  to  go,  saying  they  would  not  depait,  until  they 
liad  order  from  their  king  ;  and,  above  all,  the  bishop  stood  upon  his  punctilio. 
This  news  being  sent  in  post  to  the  king,  on  Tuesday  morning,  his  majesty 
despatched  away  to  London  the  captain  of  the  guard,  attended  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  his  yeomen,  as  likewise  with  heralds,  trumpets,  and  messen- 
gers, first  to  proclaim  his  majesty's  pleasure  at  Somerset  Gate ;  which,  if  it 
were  not  speedily  obeyed,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  to  put  it  in  execution, 
by  turning  all  the  French  out  of  Somerset  House  by  head  and  shoulders,  and 
shutting  tlie  gate  after  them.  Which  news,  so  soon  as  ihc  French  heard,  their 
courage  came  down,  and  they  yielded  to  be  gone  the  next  tide. 

The  time  being  come,  my  Lord  Conway,  Mr.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Comp- 
troller, went  to  see  them  perform  their  promise,  and  brought  the  bishop  out  of 
the  gate  to  the  boot  of  his  coach  ;  where  he,  making  a  stand,  told  them  he  had 
one  favour  more  to  crave  at  their  hands,  namely,  that  they  would  permit  him 
to  stay  till  the  midnight  tide,  to  the  end  that  he  might  go  away  private  and 
cool ;  which  was  not  denied  him.  So  on  Tuesday  night  they  lay  at  Gravesend, 
on  Wednesday  night  at  Rochester,  yesternight  at  Canterbury,  and  to-night 
they  are  to  lodge  at  Dover,  from  whence  God  send  them  a  fair  wind. 

The  French  priests  and  attendants  are  further  reported  to  have  been 
very  sullen  and  dogged  at  their  first  setting  out,  but  kind  entertainment 
by  the  way  made  them  more  tame  by  the  time  they  came  to  Dover.  At 
that  place  a  fellow  threw  a  stone  at  Madame  St.  George,  as  she  entered 
the  boat ;  ''  whereupon  an  English  knight  that  sat  next  her  stepped  on 
shore  and  gave  the  fellow  a  wound,  which  cost  him  his  life !" 

Expostulations  on  the  part  of  the  French  at  the  dismissal  of  their 
coimtrymen  from  the  English  court,  the  nominations  to  the  queen's 
household,  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  for  arrears  of  pay  and  against  bad 
provisions,  the  various  means  proposed  to  raise  money,  by  raising  silver 
and  gold  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  by  coining  lighter  money,  and 
the  troublous  taxation  for  the  city's  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  including  the 
supplanting  of  privy  seals,  and  benevolences  by  royal  subsidies,  are  the 
great  features  tnat  preceded  the  sailing  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe.  The  opposition  to  so  much  and  such  various  taxation 
was  naturally  great,  and  after  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a  tmlor 
designated  as  Prophet  Ball,  appears  to  have  most  distinguished  himsetf. 
The  duke,  however,  was  inflexible.  He  silenced  Sir  Robert,  by  in- 
quiring if  he  came  to  instruct  the  king  and  council ;  aqd  S]ttLtIia.fiBkib^ 
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Bishop  of  Ely,  overcome  with  kindness  to  Dr.  Meddus  for  his  intelligence, 
and  surprised  at  London  at  the  instant,  bestowed,  within  this  twelve- 
month, a  living  in  his  gift  in  Essex,  of  160/.  or  better  per  annum,  upon 
the  doctor's  son,  a  young  Master  of  Arts,  and  an  Oxford  man.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  the  favourite  obtained  from  the  king  his  re- 
admission  of  twelve  Frendi  priests  ;  it  is  related  by  the  same  authority, 
by  the  presentation  from  the  queen  of  a  jewel,  the  second  in  the  king- 
dom. "  There  is,"  saith  the  same  letter,  a  scurvy  book  come  forth,  called 
The  Devil  and  the  Duke,  for  which,  on  Wednesday,  was  much  inquisition 
in  Paul's  Churchyard."  The  same  month  Lady  Falkland  was  banished  the 
court  for  going  to  mass  with  the  queen,  "  in  whose  conversion,"  says  the 
reverend  Litelligencer,  "  the  Roman  church  will  reap  no  great  credit, 
because  she  was  called  home  out  of  Ireland  for  her  grievous  ex- 
tortions." 

The  poverty  of  the  government,  or  the  passion  for  money  to  carry  on 
foreign  enterprises,  led  to  many  absurd  scenes,  as  well  as  to  disorderiy 
occurrences.     The  Rev.  J.  Mead  says,  in  a  letter,  of  November  25th  :— 

But  the  sweetest  news,  like  marchpane,  I  keep  for  the  banquet.  Now  the 
Frencli  ambassador  is  departed,  a  certain  hetorochta  ambassador  is  coming 
upon  the  stage.  A  youth  he  is,  I  hear,  with  never  a  liair  on  his  face ;  and  the 
principal  by  whom  he  is  sent,  and  whom  he  is  to  represent,  lies  concealed  in 
this  town  :  and  in  one  word,  to  solve  this  riddle,  is  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Rosy  Cross ;  whose  said  ambassador,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  hath  appointed 
to  come  to  court,  with  thirteen  coaches.  The  proffers  he  is  to  make  his  ma- 
jesty are  no  small  ones ;  to  wit— if  his  m»ijesty  will  follow  his  advice,  lie  will 
presently  put  three  millions,  viz.,  thirty  hundred  thousand  pounds,  into  his 
coffers,  and  will  teach  him  a  way  how  to  suppress  the  Pope  ;  how  to  bring  the 
Catholic  king  on  his  knees  ;  how  to  advance  his  own  religion  all  over  Christen- 
dom ;  and  lastly,  how  to  convert  Turks  and  Jews  to  Christianity ;  than  whicli 
you  can  desire  no  more  in  this  world. 

The  name  of  this  ambassador  of  the  President  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
we  are  afterwards  told  was  Phillipus  Johbertus ;  and  "  his  ambassador's 
or  messenger *s  name  (which  is  but  a  youth),  OriginesJ'^  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  proffer  of  gold  never  came  to  any  thing,  and  that  the  so- 
called  embassy  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  contrivance  to  get  access.* 
to  the  king  in  private,  to  draw  attention  to  the  duke's  mischievous 
practices.  We  have  shortly  afterwards  a  curious  little  sketch  of  the 
manners  of  the  court. 

"  On  Tuesday  the  queen  went  by  water  to  Blackwall,  and  there  dined 
aboard  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  fair  ship,  called  the  Neptune;  went  thence 
by  water  to  Greenwich,  thence  came  on  horseback  to  and  through 
London  ;  the  earl  attending  her  majesty  to  Somerset  House,  forty  or  fifty 
riding  before  bareheaded,  save  her  four  priests  with  black  caps  ;  herself 
and  ladies  in  little  black  boaver  hats,  and  masked ;  but  her  majesty  had 
a  fair  white  feather  in  her  hat." 

Before  the  favourite  started  upon  the  Rochelle  expedition,  his  trum- 
peters went  about  to  knights'  and  aldermen's  houses  to  take  their  fare- 
well, and  have  something  given  them.  Pistols  and  other  arms  were  also 
in  great  request,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  haiing  some 
six  or  seven  score  pistols  in  his  armoury,  which  his  lady  refused  to  part 
with,  in  regard  of  my  lord's  absence,  the  duke  either  sent  or  procured 
from  his  majesty  a  warrant  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  armoury  and 
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to  takeihem  all  out  for  the  kin?*s  vae.  The  kst  thix^  before  his  dqptr^ 
tore  the  duke  gave  a  fsreweU  supper  at  York  House,  and  a  masque  to 
their  majesttes,  ^  wherein  first  comes  forth  the  duke,  after  him  Envy, 
with  divers  open-mouthed  dogs'  heads,  representing  the  people's  barking; 
next  came  Fame,  then  Tmtii,  &c.''  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
press  both  in  and  about  London,  '*  so  much,  that  on  Monday  last^"  says  the 
reverend  IntelligenoOT,  in  a  letter  dated  Mai^  25th^  1627,  ''  in  Middlesex, 
towards  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  many  were  pressed  in  their  beds,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,' and  money  levied  to  the  sum  of  3000/.  to  set 
them  out.*'  Before  the  duke  joined  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  about 
10,000/.  were  sent  down,  the  most  of  it  taken  for  French  goods,  by 
Candle,  at  Merchant  Ttdlors'  Hall,  *^  lli«rewith  to  pay  the  s(3diers  and 
mariners  both  their  arrearages  and  two  or  three  months  afinwhand,  to 
encourage  them  the  better. '^  The  king  was  also  twice  feasted  on  board 
the  Trmmph.  On  the  second  occasion  the  chest  with  the  king's  plate 
fell  into  the  sea,  ^^  and  there  lies,  for  the  Dutch  diver  is  said  not  to  nave 
found  it." 

When  the  favourite  fsuled  in  taking  the  dtadel  of  Rh^  Mr.  Pory  re- 
lates that  the  upshot  of  a  libel  tiien  sung  at  Paris,  was  that  '^the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  be  not  able  to  take  the  citadel  of  Bfa#,  yet  is  he  able  to 
take  the  Tower  of  London,"  which,  adds  the  Intelligencer,  ''may  be  con- 
strued in  many  ways."  The  French  king's  saying  to  the  Savoy  ambas- 
sador, as  he  came  that  way,  was  "  Alack !"  said  he, ''  if  I  had  known 
mj  brother  of  England  had  longed  so  much  for  the  Isle  of  Rh^  I  would 
have  sold  it  him  for  half  the  money  it  hath  cost  him.'' 

Early  in  November  the  sad  and  doleful  tidings  arrived  in  London  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  by  the  French  under  the  Count  de  Schom- 
berg.  ''  The  duke  is  expected  here  on  Saturday,"  it  is  said,  in  a  letter 
of  November  16,  1627.  *•  Divers  lords  are  ridden  towards  Plymouth  to 
meet  him,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  is  gone  with  a  rich  jewel  unto  him 
from  the  king.  They  report  he  behaved  himself  valiantly  and  saw  all 
the  men  aboard  before  he  left  the  land."  In  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Mead's  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  dated  December  8,  1627,  there  is  con- 
tained what  purports  to  be 

A  Relation  of  the  Manner  of  the  Defeat  of  our  Men  in  the  Isle  of  RhL 

On  Monday  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  our  whole  army  came  ta 
St.  Martinis,  except  those  300  which  were  sent  to  guard  the  bridge  over 
which  we  were  to  retreat  into  the  Isle  de  I'Ove.  But  before  we  could  be  ready 
to  inarch  away,  came  intelligence  to  my  brd  duke,  tliat  the  enemy  was  mardi- 
ing  from  the  little  fort,  whereupon  command  was  given  that  we  should  march 
away  with  all  expedition  that  might  be.  But  before  we  were  out  of  the  town, 
many  of  the  enemy  came  out  of  the  fort,  and  followed  the  rear  of  us  with 
their  swords  drawn  in  a  bravado^  calling  and  hallooing  unto  us.  Whereupon, 
being  musket-shot  out  of  the  town,  we  were  all  drawn  into  battle,  thinking  the 
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cade.  Now  the  eneny  marched  forward,  thinking  to  have  marched  that  way : 
but  their  horses  approaching  near  to  our  ambuscades,  our  musketeers  gare  nre 
upon  them,  whicu  caused  them  to  retreat  and  march  another  way.  We  had 
not  marched  above  three  miles  further,  than  we  came  to  manpr  little  iiills,  which 
we  marched  up,  and  underneath  set  ourselves  in  battle,  staying  there  one  hour 
before  we  began  to  march  forward.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy,  which  were 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  came  almost  up  to  us,  and  stood  upon  the  tops  of 
lulls,  to  view  after  what  manner  we  marched,  and  which  way. 

Then  were  drawn  forth  of  the  forlorn  hope  some  musketeers  to  shoot  at 
those  upon  the  hills,  and  to  play  upon  their  horses.  But,  as  we  marched  away, 
they  still  approached  nearer  upon  us ;  at  what  time  the  passace  was  so  narrow, 
having  salt  pits  on  each  side,  that  we  could  not  march  above  five  or  six  abreast. 
The  cneiny,  now  seeing  his  opportunity,  poured  forth  a  great  volley  of  shot 
upon  us.  Then  was  command  given  to  march  away  as  fast  possible  as  we  could; 
for  until  this  time  we  had  delayed  and  overstripped  time,  as  being  too  confident 
that  the  enemy  durst  not  meddle  with  us.  But,  as  our  rear  begun  to  march 
away,  their  horse  soon  charged  my  Lord  Mountjoy's  troops,  which  presently  re- 
treated, giving  fire  over  their  shoulders,  and  rode  in  amongst  our  ranks,  and 
routed  us  so,  that  the  most  began  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  confusedly  ran 
away  and  many  of  them  casting  away  their  arms;  others,  running  into  the 
water,  were  cut  off.    Our  field-pieces  were  not  in  the  battle. 

The  other  division  of  the  horse  fell  upon  Sir  William  Cunningham's  troops, 
bnt  they  most  bravely  fought  it  out  unto  the  last  man.  Had  my  Lord  Mount- 
joy  done  the  like,  we  could  not,  questionless,  have  lost  one  quarter  so  many  of 
our  men.  In  this  we  could  not  charee  the  enemy,  because  our  own  horse 
were  betwixt  us  and  them  ;  and  they  fefi  on  with  them,  both  horse  and  foot,  so 
close,  that  we  had  not  time  to  give  fire  on  them,  if  we  durst,  for  fear  of  shoot- 
ing our  men.  So  all  those  reghnents  that  were  in  the  rear  were  cut  off,  and 
aome  of  those  that  were  in  the  battle;  and  the  enemy  still  came  on,  charging 
even  unto  the  bridge,  where  some  commanders  made  a  standi  thinking  the 
soldiers  would  have  done  the  like ;  but  they,  being  disanimated,  chose,  many  of 
them,  rather  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters,  than  to  turn 
upon  the  enemy,  whereby  most  of  these  commanders,  being  not  seconded,  were 
slain  ;  and  had  not  Sir  Edward  Conway's  regiment,  which  mardied  in  the  van, 
marched  back  again  to  the  bridge,  the  enemy  had  absolutely  skun  us  all,  for 
they  were  once  gotten  over  the  bridee ;  but  this  regiment  coming,  beat  them 
back  again,  and  made  them  confusedly  to  run  away. 

There  were  left  certain  musketeers  of  every  company  to  guard  the  bridge ; 
the  rest  went  to  de  TOye ;  many  to  the  water-side,  thinking  to  find  boats  to  carry 
tbem  on  board ;  but  my  lord  duke  had  been  there  before,  and  given  strait  com- 
mand, on  pain  of  death,  that  no  sailor  should  carry  any  on  board  until  the  next 
morning;  that  they  should  have  order  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  same  night  our  men  set  fire  on  the  bridge,  which  being  burnt  down, 
they  came  all  away,  leaving  many  a  hurt  man  behind  them ;  which,  doubtless, 
bad  they  been  brought  off  and  well  looked  unto,  they  might  have  recovered 
again. 

This  night  my  lord  duke  went  a  shipboard,  and  on  the  morrow  came  ashore 
i^n. 

The  French  king  dismissed  the  English  prisoners  without  ransom,  and 
sent  them  as  a  present  to  the  queen. 

Sir  Henry  Spry,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  since  his  return 
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bis  sight,  and  as  his  modesty  made  him  say,  all  far  superior  unto  himself,  and 
thus  died  within  a  day  after. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  2nd  of  February,  it  is  related  that  '^  one  of  my 
Lady  Purbeck*s  gentlewomen,  being  asked  where  her  lady  was,  who  is 
pursued  to  do  penance,  answered  she  knew  not,  except  her  ladyship  was 
gone  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  now  caUed  the  isle  of  Rue  ;  for  which  unto- 
ward speech  she  is  laid  by  the  heels."  We  have  reference  made  to  a 
curious  practice  which  obtained  in  London  at  this  period  in  a  letter  of 
the  reverend  Intelligencer  of  the  date  of  January  12ui,  1627. 

On,  Saturday  last,  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr.  Palmes,  son  to  Sir  Guy 
Palmes,  their  lord  of  misrule,  under  the  name  of  lieutenant ;  who,  the  same 
night,  to  gather  up  his  rents  at  ten  shillings  a  house,  broke  open,  late  in  the 
night,  all  the  doors,  not  only  in  Ram  Alley,  but  abo  in  Fleet  Street,  all  along 
from  Ram  Alley  to  Temple  Gate — namely,  of  such  as  would  not  open  to  him  ; 
and  from  those  that  would  not  pay  he  took  a  distress.  This  being  complained 
of  to  my  lord  mayor,  on  Sunday  night  last  his  lordship,  with  a  guard  of  hal- 
berdiers, marched  that  way,  and  about  eleven  at  night  found  my  lord  of  Christ- 
mas in  a  tavern,  who  for  a  while  made  brave  resistance  ;  but  at  last,  being 
knocked  down  with  halberds,  he  was  conducted,  togetlier  with  some  of  his  com- 
pany, to  the  Compter.  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Attorney,  beine  of  the  same  house, 
fetched  them  out  of  the  prison  with  his  own  coach,  and  carried  them  to  the 
court,  where  the  king  himself  reconciled  my  lord  mayor  and  them  together 
with  joining  of  hands.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  being  this  Shrovetide 
to  present  a  masque  to  their  majesties,  over  and  besides  the  king's  own  great 
masque,  to  be  performed  in  the  Banqueting  House  by  an  hundred  actors. 

It  is  subsequently  explained  in  another  letter,  that  Mr.  Palmes  was  not 
himself  the  lord,  but  only  the  lord  of  misnile's  lieutenant,  and  that  he 
was  sent  out  on  Twelfth  Eve  to  gather  up  his  rents,  limited  at  fire 
shillings.  "  At  every  door  they  came  to  they  winded  the  Temple  horn  ; 
and  if,  at  the  second  blast  or  summons,  they  within  opened  not  the  door, 
their  lieutenants'  voice  was  '  Give  6re,  gunner !'  his  gunner  being  a  robust 
blacksmith,  and  the  gun  or  petard  itself  being  a  huge,  overgrown  smith's 
hammer." 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  relief 
of  Rochelle,  was  followed  by  the  still  more  eventful  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment held  in  1628.  In  the  sad  struggle  that  ensued,  it  would  appear 
that  king  and  subjects  were  alike  overwhelmed  with  various  emodons 
which  it  IS  not  difficult  to  understand  in  the  then  existing  relations  of  so- 
ciety. When  the  House  of  Commons  gave  his  majesty,  unanimously,  in 
the  month  of  April,  five  subsidies  to  be  paid  between  that  and  Christmas; 
the  king  was  so  affected  that  he  wept.  A  curious  example  is  given  of 
what  D'lsraeli,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,** 
calls  "  the  heated  state  of  the  political  atmosphere,"  in  a  letter  of  the 
reverend  Intelligencer's,  dated  June  15th. 

I  know  you  have  heard  of  tliat  black  and  doleful  Thursday,  June  the  5th, 
the  day  I  arrived  at  London  ;  which  was  by  degrees  occasioned  first  of  his  ma- 
jesty's unsatisfactory  answer  on  Monday ;  mcreased  by  a  message  afterwards. 
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growing  still  more  vehemeDt,  and  ready  to  fall  downright  upon  liim,  a  message 
was  sent  from  his  majesty,  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  the  so* 
vernment  or  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  but,  if  they  meant  to  have  this 
session,  forthwith  to  finish  what  they  have  begun  ;  otherwise  his  majesty  would 
dismiss  them.  Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions^  as  the  fike  had 
seldom  been  seen  in  sucli  an  assembly,  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some 
prophesyine  of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom  ;  some  playing  the  divines,  in 
confessing  ttieir  own  and  country*s  sins,  which  drew  those  judgments  upon  us  ; 
some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept,  and  expressing  their  bold 
and  courageous  resolutions  against  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

I  have  been  told,  by  a  parliament  man,  that  there  were  above  an  hundred 
weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered  to  speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  by 
their  own  passions.  But  they  stayed  not  here,  but  as  grieved  men  are  wont, 
all  this  doleful  distemper  showered  down  upon  the  Duke  of  B.  as  the  cause  and 
author  of  all  their  misery,  in  the  midst  of  these  their  pangs  crying  out  most 
bitterly  against  him,  as  the  abuser  of  the  king  and  the  enemy  of  the  kingdom .  At 
which  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  able,  as  he  seemed,  any  longer  to  behold  so  wo- 
ful  a  spectacle  in  so  grave  a  senate,  with  tears  flowing  in  his  eyes,  besought 
them  to  grant  him  leave  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour  ;  which  being  granted  him, 
he  went  presently  to  his  majesty,  and  informed  him  what  state  the  House  was 
in,  and  came  presently  back  with  a  message  to  dismiss  the  House  of  all  commit- 
tees from  furtner  proceeding,  until  next  morning,  when  they  should  know  his 
majesty's  pleasure  further. 

We  must  follow  this  political  extract,  the  only  one  we  have  indulged  in^ 
by  another  of  a  different,  but  still  equally  significative  character. 

On  Saturday,  the  next  day,  June  14,  after  dinner,  the  king  and  the  duke  be- 
ing at  bowls  in  the  Spring  Garden,  or,  as  some  say,  looking  on  those  who  were 
playing  at  bowls,  the  duke  put  on  his  hat.  A  Scottishman,  one  Wilson,  seeing 
It,  kisses  his  hand,  and  snatches  it  off*,  saying,  "  You  must  not  stand  with  your 
hat  on  before  my  king."  The  duke  falling  to  kick  him,  the  king  said,  '*  Let 
him,  George ;  he  is  either  road  or  a  fool.** — "  No,  sir,"  quoth  Wilson,  "  I  am  a 
sober  man  ;  but  this  man's  health  is  pledged  with  as  much  devotion  at  Dunkirk 
as  your  majesty's  here."  Others  say  he  said,  if  his  majesty  would  cive  him 
leave,  he  would  tell  him  that  of  that  man  which  many  knew  but  clurst  not 
speak.  Howsoever,  he  escaped  away  at  that  time  without  any  hands  laid  on 
hioiy  but  since  are  warrants  out  and  search  is  made  for  him. 

Libels  were,  also,  posted  at  the  same  time  in  the  city  of  London  to  the 
effect,  "  Who  rules  the  kinedom  ? — The  king.  Who  rules  the  king? — 
The  duke.  Whe  rules  the  duke  ? — The  devil."  The  furnace  of  discon- 
tent at  length  flowed  over,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  preparations 
that  were  being  made  to  relieve  the  heroic  and  unfortunate  Rochellers, 
lyhich  seemed  to  be  always  preparing  and  never  prepared ;  John  Felton, 
a  younger  son  of  a  SufiTolk  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  realised  his  own 
wild  ideas  of  justice  by  taking  the  life  of  the  showy  and  gallant,  but 
despotic,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Several  letters  have  been  previously 
Dublished,  narticularlv  from  the  pen  of  Dudley,  Lord  Carleton,  and  of  Sur 
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Alter  the  dea^  of  the  thooghtlefls;  recldess,  and  extraragant  Bode* 
ingfaam,  the  poor  Hugaenott  ot  Rochcdle  were  abandoned  to  the  finj  o£ 
their  Catholic  conqaerors.  Humiliations  abroad  were  fi)Ik>wed  by  mis- 
gOYemment  at  h<»ne.  Men,  who  had  before  been  kept  somewhat  in 
cheek,  now  took  prominent  parts  in  the  deliberations  of  parJiameat,  and 
stood  forward  in  resolute  hostility  to  the  illegal  shifts  and  expedieati 
adopted  by  the  king  to  raise  funds.  The  rise  to  eminence  of  siich  men 
as  Selden,  Cotton,  Eliott,  Holies,  &e.,  can  be  traced  with  cnrioos  exact- 
ness in  this  correspondence,  till,  at  length,  the  last  endeavonr  to  role  ac- 
cording to  the  Stuart  notion  of  royalty — through  Star  Chamber  perse- 
cutions, and  illegal  impositions,  brought  John  Hampden  into  the  field. 

It  is  more  pleasant,  however,  to  recur  to  the  many  curious  revelations  of 
civil  manners  and  the  quaint  pictures  given  of  social  morals,  than  to  diese 
troublous  political  events  brought  about  by  a  few  daring  spirits  struggling 
in  the  cause  of  constitutional  liber^  agamst  an  absolute  and  irreepoimble 
power.  Certainly,  some  of  the  former  are  of  a  nature  to  startle  the 
proprieties  of  the  present  century.  We  would  particularly  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  Lady  Purbeck,  and  to  those  of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  and 
Sir  Giles  Allington.  The  reverend  Intelligencer,  who  contributes  so 
largely  to  the  correspondence,  was,  as  before  showed,  particularly  fond  of 
a  Httle  bit  of  court  scandal.  To  judge  of  the  nature  of  these  little  epi- 
sodes, we  may  select  an  example  of  the  least  objectionable  character. 

I  will  now  tell  you  a  ridtculoua  piece,  if  it  may  beseem  my  graTi^.  Dr.  Ra- 
ven, the  physician,  having  been  long  suitor  to  Mrs.  Bennet,  the  20,000/!.  widow, 
and  being  held  in  suspense,  thought,  by  a  more  compendious  way  to  achieve 
bis  end,  so  on  Wednesday  night  (her  maid,  as  it  is  thought,  being  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  now  in  prison),  he  hid  himself  in  her  chamber,  and  about  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  came,  unready,  to  her  bedside,  awaked  her,  and  proffered 
some  service  that  was  not  fit ;  for  she,  out  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  refused  it, 
cries  **  Thieves,  thieves !  murder,  murder  V*  Up  comes  her  man»  apprehends 
the  Raven,  whom  they  carried  the  next  day  before  the  recorder,  sometime  his 
counsel  in  his  love,  who  committed  him  to  prison.  What  the  catastiophe  will 
be,  I  know  not. 

We  afterwards  learn  that  the  young  widow  had  two  other  suitors. 
*'  They  were  all  three  Inrds,"  says  Mr.  Mead,  punning  upon  their  names: 
Finch,  Raven,  Crow  (Sir  Sackville),  but  the  Raven  hath  fared  the  worst. 
The  Raven  was  afterwards  arraigned  for  burglary ;  ^*  and  had  not  Judffs 
Richardson  most  nobly  jeered  him  out  of  his  nando  humour,  he  would 
have  persisted  in  pleading  himself  guilty,  and  so  would  have  condemned 
himself  of  a  deadly  cnma  whereof  he  was  quite  innocent.'* 

The  superstitious  turn  of  mind  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
times  of  James  1.,  and  which  was  turned  to  so  good  an  account  by  that 
wily  hypocrite  Cromwell,  makes  itself  ever  and  anon  i^parent  durii^  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  royal  marriage,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  deems  it  worth  while  to  record  thiub  ''a  lioness  hath 
whelped  in  the  Tower,  which  soma  take  as  a  presage  that  all  things  are. 
like  to  succeed  as  in  the  former  time ;  the  beginnings  <^  both  in  so 
many  circumstances  concnrring  and  jumping  so  just.*'  These  Tower  lions 
appear  to  have  been  much  re^ffded.  We  read  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mead's,  dated  Jul^  14,  1626,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  rode 
a  few  days  previously  m  his  coach  with  the  Venetian  ambaasadars  to  the 
baitmgof  a  lion  in  the  Tower.     Two  jn»  afterwaids  (July,  1628)b  we 
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xMd  ol  Ui  ma^ettj  and  the  doke  jaiini^ru%r  to  Deptfiord  to  see  the  tea 
new  pkmeees,  called  the  Liods*  Whelps. 

Hie  prog^ress  of  the  pbgne  naturally  called  forth  strong  evidences  of 
the  same  feeling.  The  reverend  Intelligencer  relates,  in  a  Tetter  of  Julj, 
17th,  1625,  as  foUows  :— 

We  hadi  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Meddns  unexpected,  which  contained 
DOthtng  almost  bat  lamentation  and  desire  ofonr  prayers  ;  himself  being  left 
skme  with  one  man  and  a  maid,  resoWed  to  abide  by  it,  thongh  already  five 
beases  were  tnfiH!Ced  in  hb  little  parish ;  whereupon  he  reUues  two  particulars 
in  these  words  following : — 

"Onelfsaitb  he)  in  Leadenhall  Street  removed  into  the  country  with  his 
seven  children,  but  liaviog  buried  tbem  all  there  is  come  aeain  hither.  An  old 
ldr.Balroford  (saith  he)  told  me  yesterday  evening,  as  sundry  others  have,  that 
a  woman  living  near  Old  Swan,  removing  into  Surrey  for  fear  of  the  plague, 
when  she  was  come  on  the  hill  near  Streathara,  in  the  way  to  Croydon,  tarned 
back,  looked  on  the  city^  and  said,  *  Farewell,  London,  and  farewell  plague  ;' 
bat  soon  after  was  taken  siek,  had  the  tokens  on  her  breast,  and  these  words  to 
be  distinctly  read, '  It  is  in  vain  to  fly  from  God,  for  he  is  every  where.*  ** 

The  short  notices  that  occnr  in  reference  to  the  notorious  Dr.  Lamb, 
are  equally  characteristic. 

Colonel  Gray  should  have  gone  with  some  command  in  the  fleet,  but  refused 
unless  he  might.be  colonel.  Whereupon,  the  king  commanded  him  to  go  witii  the 
doke  as  hb  counsellor.  So  his  cabin  was  prepared  in  the  duke*s  own  ship,  and 
the  duke,  for  a  while,  made  much  of  him,  and  used  him  with  great  respect. 
But  at  length,  whatsoever  the  matter  was,  he  was  put  into  another  ship.  W  ill 
yea  bear  what  tale  they  have  at  London  about  this  ?  viz.,  that  the  old  countess* 
solicitous  to  know  what  should  become  of  her  son,  consulted  Dr.  Lamb,  who 
showed  her,  in  a  alass,  a  big,  fat  man,  with  a  reddish  &ce,  brown  beard,  an  iron 
arm,  and  a  long  dagger,  &c.,  which  she  presently  took  to  be  Colonel  Gray,  the 
description  in  all  tmnss  fitting  him";  and,  therefore,  suspected  he  should  kill 
her  son.  Hereupon,  she  writes  to  the  duke,  and  tells  she  had  such  a  dream, 
which  inuch  troubled  her,  and  therefore  anxiously  desires,  that  either  Colonel 
Gray  might  not  go  at  all,  or  be  removed  into  another  ship,  which  was  done 
accordingly. 

We  afterwards  learn  by  date  of  December  15,  1627,  that,  ^  the  titular 
Dr.  Lamb  is  committed  to  the  gate-house,  about  causing  a  Westminster 
scholar  to  give  himself  to  the  devil,  of  which  and  some  other  of  his 
f(^ows  dravm  in  by  this  same  like  practice,  is  much  in  diverse  report.** 
The  miserable  death  of  this  astrologer  is  related  as  follows  in  a  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead's  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  bearing  date  June  21st, 
1628. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  Id,  Dr.  Lamb  having  been  at  a  playhouse,  as  be 
was  coming  thence,  some  boys  and  such  like  began  to  quarrel  with  and  affront 
him,  calling  him  thelduke^s  devil,  and  in  such  sort,  that  he  hired  some  sailors  and 
others  that  be  gathered  up  to  guard  him  home.  He  came  in  at  Moorgate,  and 
the  people  folIowiBg  him.  He  supped  at  a  cook*s  shop,  wiiere  the  people 
watched  him,  whilst  his  guard  defended  him  from  their  violence.  Thence  he 
goes  to  the  Windmill  Tavern,  in  Lothbury,  the  tumult  still  increasing.  At 
length,  as  he  came  thence,  the  people  set  upon  him.  He  flies  to  another 
liouse,  where  they  threw  stones,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house,  unless 
Iamb  were  delivered  to  them.  The  master  of  the  bouse,  a  lawyer,  fearing 
what  might  ensue,  wisely  sends  for  four  constables  to  guard  him  out  of  liis 
house.  But  the  rage  of  the  people  so  much  increased,  (no  man  can  tell  why 
or  for  what  cause)  wat  in  the  midst  of  these  auxiliaries  they  struck  him  down 
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to  the  ground,  giving  him  divers  blows  and  wounds,  and  quite  beat  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  Thus  being  left  half  dead,  and  in  such  a  case,  that  he  never  spoke 
after  be  was  carried  to  the  Compter,  in  the  Poultry,  (no  other  house  being  wilU 
ing  to  receive  him)  where  the  next  morning  lie  ended  a  wretched  life  by  a 
miserable  and  strange  dream.  Some  say,  the  keeper  got  above  20/.  by  taking 
twopence  a  groat  apiece  of  such  as  came  to  see  him  when  he  was  dead. 

On  Monday  after,  my  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city  were  called 
before  the  council-table  to  give  an  account  of  this  uproar,  his  majesty  saying, 
though  Lamb  were  a  vicious  fellow,  he  would  require  an  account  of  somebody 
for  his  subject.  Some  tiiought  the  city  would  be  fined,  unless  they  could  ex- 
cuse it  the  better.  A  friend  of  mine  affirms  that  he  heard,  three  quarters  of  a 
year  since,  that  Lamb  himself  should  say,  he  should  be  killed  by  the  people  in 
the  streets,  or  to  that  effect,  besides  some  other  predictions  of  the  like  had  of 
somebody  else.  If  this  be  true,  it  may  be  the  fear  of  his  destiny  made  him, 
upon  the  first  quarrelling  of  the  boys,  to  hire  a  guard,  whereby  occasioning  a 
greater  concourse  of  people,  he  may  seem  to  have  furthered  wliat  he  would 
have  declined.  They  say  the  people  cried,  moreover,  whilst  they  were  killing 
him,  that  if  his  master  was  there,  they  would  give  him  as  much.  God  grant 
that,  to  our  other  sins,  there  be  no  blood  laid  to  our  charge. 

We  are  afterwards  told  that  the  barbarous  rabble  which  mauled  and 
mangled  Dr.  Lamb,  did  it  in  reference  to  the  duke,  his  master,  as  they 
called  him,  whom,  they  said,  had  he  been  there,  they  would  have  handlea 
■worse,  and  would  have  minced  his  flesh,  and  have  had  every  one  a  bit  of 
him.  My  lord  mayor  and  sherifTs  were  sent  for  to  court  about  it,  and  have 
been  threatened  to  forfeit  their  charter  if  some  of  the  malefactors  be  not 
pointed  out  A  ballad  bemg  printed  of  him,  both  printer,  and  seller,  and 
singer,  are  laid  in  Newgate,  and  some  three  or  four  more  upon  suspi- 
cion. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  original  memoir  of  the  times,  by  an 
observer  of  totally  different  sentiments  to  those  whose  correspondence 
precedes  him.  Father  Cyprien  de  Gamache  is,  as  before  remarked,  the 
historian  of  the  missive  ot  tne  Capuchin  zealots,  who  were  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  royal  marriage  deputed  over  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  back  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed  religion.  The 
narrative  of  the  bigoted  father,  if  it  is  not  to  be  always  depended  upon, 
to  the  strict  letter,  like  the  correspondence  of  the  professional  Intelli- 
gencers, and  is  not  therefore  of  so  much  interest  to  the  historical  student, 
certainly  carries  away  the  palm  of  amusement.  The  account  of  the  csci^ 
from  the  custody  of  the  parliament  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl,  and  that  of  the  infant  princess  as  a  beggar's  brat  in  the  custody 
of  the  Coimtess  of  Morton,  clothed  in  rags,  and  disBgured  with  a  hump, 
is  an  incident  so  full  of  romance  that  we  regret  it  is  too  long  to  transfer 
to  our  pages.  The  same  narrative,  besides  many  curious  details  of  sup- 
posed and  of  real  conversions,  further  contains  many  interesting  particulars 
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General,  emigration  is  decidedly  the  question  of  the  day.  The  ur- 
gency of  such  a  measure  being  carried  out  upon  a  bi*oad  and  extensive 
scale,  is  felt  on  every  side.  The  statesman  is  interested  in  finding  a 
good  outlet  for  a  population  which  is  always  in  advance  of  the  existing 
arrangements  for  profitable  employment,  and  which  is  sure  to  become 
expensive  and  dangerous  when  unemployed.  The  landowner  under  the 
existing  system  of  parochial  rates  for  the  poor,  is  interested  in  settling 
elsewhere  those  whom  he  cannot  employ,  and  who  are  sure  soon  or  late 
to  become  a  burden  on  his  property.  The  labourer  is  interested  in  ex- 
changing nine  shillings  a  week,  and  the  chance  of  still  less,  for  full  work, 
plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  little  farm  of  his  own.  The 
manufacturer  is  interested  in  getting  a  colonist  instead  of  a  pauper  for  a 
customer.  The  colonial  employer  is  interested  in  getting  servants  and 
assistants.  The  merchant  and  shipowner  are  interested  in  the  colonial 
trade  and  the  transport  of  emigrants.  All  parties  are  indeed  alike  in- 
terested in  this  great  question. 

"  On  the  broad  circle  of  this  fair  world's  surface,"  says  Mr.  William 
H.  G.  Kingston,  in  some  suggestions  just  published  for  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  general  emigration,  "  Great  Britain  claims  dominion  over 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  rich  acres,  ready  to  g^ve  forth  all  the  ne- 
.  cessaries  of  life  to  every  one  of  her  present,  and  to  millions  of  her  still 
unborn  subjects,  who  will  yet  seek  them ;  while,  at  home,  multitudes, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  are  dying  of  hunger  and  disease — discontent 
and  crime  are  seen  around,  because  there  is  here  no  land  to  till,  no  occu- 
pation for  their  exertions,  no  remuneration  for  their  labour. 

**  The  object  then  clearly  all-important  to  be  obtained  is  to  transfer 
the  superabundant  population  to  those  lands  where  their  industry  will  be 
cewarded  by  the  production  of  plenty,  and  where  they  will  consequently 
become  a  contented,  and  under  good  institutions,  a  virtuous  and  loyal 
community." 

The  means  of  attaining  this  object  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  For 
once,  the  distress  and  discontent  manifesting  itself  in  this  country  in  al- 
most open  insurrection,  the  fears  entertained  from  the  pernicious  examples 
abroad— the  redundancy  of  population  and  the  diminished  and  daily  di- 
minishing demand  for  labour— above  all,  the  annual  descent  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hungry  Irishmen,  rushing  pell-mell  along  the  highways 
and  into  the  boroughs  and  cities  of  Great  Britain,  often  bringing  with 
them  fever  and  pestilence,  always  brinffinff  loss  to  the  British  labourer, 
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own  case.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  immense  advantage  of  an 
extensive  emigration,  no  one  moves.  Every  hody  waits  for  every  body 
else.  A  leading  authority  avers  that  such  olame  as  belongs  to  the  ob* 
struction  of  colonisation  must  be  divided  between  two  parties,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  The  public  expects  the  govemmeat  to  take  upon 
itself  the  whole  manag^ement  andresponsibilhy  of  a  wholesale  eimgratio&  ; 
to  force  the  emigrants,  to  appoint  their  leaders,  to  find  their  ships  (whieh 
Captain  Marryat  suggests  very  justly  might  be  some  of  the  men-of-war 
lying  idle),  and  to  procure  them  employment  on  landing.  The  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  waits  till  the  pressure  becomes  urgent,  tffl 
people  are  clamorous  at  the  concurrent  increase  of  rates  and  decrease  of 
woric,  till  our  streets  swarm  with  beggary,  and  our  hospitals  with  peat, 
before  it  gives  even  a  superficial  attention  to  the  most  imp(»taiit  of  pd^- 
lie  questions. 

Yet  surely  it  would  be  wiser  and  easier  to  find  ompWinent  for  the 
emigrant,  than  for  the  home  labourer.  Lord  Ashley  laid  before  the 
House,  on  the  20th  of  July,  a  petition  from  delegates  repreaentiDg 
200,000  artisans  and  mechanics  in  London,  asking  among  otaer  thiaga 
for  a  labour  protection  board  elected  by  the  working  classes,  the  presi- 
dent thereof  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  a  iair  day's  labour  bein^  fixed 
by  each  trade,  and  a  fair  remuneration  by  law.  Demands  of  this  kind 
may  some  day  or  other  assume  a  far  more  perplexing  character,  than  any 
that  have  to  be  got  over  in  the  g^reat  problem  of  emigration. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  do  for  all,  that  mich  each  daas  cn- 
not  do  for  itself.  That  is  what  we  have  ministers  for,  widi  a  legidatore, 
and  an  immense  machinery  of  deliberative  heads  and  execotbre  basds. 
Ministers  have,  however,  a  great  dread  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  still 
more  so  of  doing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  minister  thinks 
that  if  he  propounds  a  measure  which  has  not  been  bdlowed  for  by  mil- 
lions for  several  long  years,  he  is  going  out  of  his  way  and  givii^  himself 
most  unnecessary  trouble.  A  minister  seeks  not  to  si^^gest,  but  to  keep 
in  power  and  to  live  free  of  scrapes  and  difficulties.  It  is  math,  to  be 
regretted  that  we  so  seldom  see  men  at  the  h^m,  who  can  si^^gest  and 
govern,  as  well  as  defend  themselves,^ and  who  can  command  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  parliamentary  majorities:  Yet  two  immense  reeponnbili- 
ties  are  wrapped  up  in  the  emigration  question,  the  foture  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  gpreatest  ookmial 
empire  in  the  worid. 

When  Lord  Ashley  introduced  the  other  day  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  the  condition  of  those  who  form  the  stajJe  of  what  are  called  the 
ragged  schools,  most  appaling  was'  the  picture !  Infemcy  without  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  love — childhood  widiout  the  protection  of  a 
father's  care— boyhood  with  no  instruction  but  that  of  older  and  astnter' 
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Aebr  eufltoDoe.  (liTeihttmkboiir,  mad  evayrefloora*  with  whieh  bene- 
ficent nature  has  blened  them — wide  and  Terdant  ]^«ui8y  spreading 
Iffainefy  fertile  valleyi^  thick  woods.  Tivgin  nines»  untried  fidieriee— shaS 
all  be  brought  into  prodoetion.  Whilst  we  in  England  are  eomplainiag 
o£  tbe  dearness  of  food  and  ihe  cheumess  of  our  population,  our  fellow* 
covQilrTmen  at  the  Antipodes  eoniplaaa  of  the  dearness  of  men  and  women 
mad  the  cheapness  of  muttou  and  berf.  There  sheep  are  Ixaled  down  for 
tallow.  Of  23,000,000  aeies  which  are  eoostained  in  the  eastern  divisioQ 
of  the  e^ony,  only  40,000  are  undur  cultiration.  Loc^  to  the  inex- 
haustible fields  for  agncultnre  and  pasturage  opened  hj  the  expeditions 
of  Leiohardt,  Mitc^l,  and  others !  Then,  while  New  South  Wales 
|x«fers  its  ckim  against  Canada,  NoTa  Sootia  and  New  Brunswick  retort 
Dy  a  comparative  deounciation  of  Australia.  To  complicate  the  embar- 
rassment, witnesses  ccmie  forward  to  assure  the  legislature  and  the 
oonntry  that,  in  the  competing  virtoes  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Aus- 
tralia^ and  New  2^and,  we  lofget  a  modest  possession,  which  shares  the 
-virtues  of  all,  without  the  feults  of  any  of  them — Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Whilst  the  mind  is  pnazled  by  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  perplexity 
is  avemented  by  an  unexpected  recommendation  of  Ceylon,  and 
a  florid  description  of  Natal  in  Afiriea.  The  confluence  of  testimony 
&Qm  so  many  quartexs,  makes  it  ahnost  conflicting.  Yet  there  is  great 
diflSBorence  between  them.  The  emigrants  who  prosper  best  at  the  Cape 
and  in  North  America,  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Idand,  are  very  small  capitalists,  men  who  land  widi 
10/«  or  201.  in  their  pockets,  and  enter  iipon  a  few  aores  at  once,  or  those 
who  make  10/.  and  become  proprietors  forthwith.  Australia  requires 
graerally  speaking  a  difierent  class  of  emigrants  ;.  capitalists  of  from 
2000/.  to  10,000^,  or  of  nothing  but  healm  and  wiltingness  to  work. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  two  is,  however,  too  often  placed  in  the 
extreme. 

The  ease,  however,  is  dear  so  far,  that  the  old  and  new  worlds  are 
veanuDg  to  each  other  with  reciprocal  wants,  and  that  for  the  welfere  of 
bot{i>  an  organised  and  extenrive  system  of  emigratioji,  to  be  quickly 
entered  upon  and  for  a  long  time  persevered  in,  ought  at  once  to  be  set 
on  foot.  It  does  not  appear  ih&i  the  pubtic  are  unwilling  to  act.  The 
parishes,  if  we  may  infer  any  thing  from  the  declarations  made  at  Mary-  ^ 
lebone,  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  ^pense  of  a  pauper  emigration  ; ' 
tiie  cdonists,  on  the  authority  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wides,  are  ready  to  eootribute  also.  If  between  the  two  a  sufficient  sum 
cannot  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  surely  government,  which  must  ulti- 
mately exeieise  a  controUmg,  a  restraining,  and  a  parental  power  over 
.  whatever  syatem  is  adopted,  might  advance  a  loan  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. If  the  land,  fund  is  not  'suffioent,  a  labour  fund  might  be  created 
in  titejsoIoQy  to  repay  this.     Agmn,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  of 
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believecl,  would  be  paid  by  most  parishes  ;  another  five  poondB  would,  it 
is  said,  be  pud  down  at  once  hj  the  settler  on  engaging  his  laboorer. 
The  third  fiye  pounds  may  be  obtained  by  savings,  or  by  goyemment 
loans,  and  repud  by  a  lal>our-tax.  There  are  here  at  once  two  modes 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Another  mode  has  been  proposed,  vis., 
the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on  wine  and  spirits,  which  it  is  well 
known  are  ruinously  cheap  in  the  colony.  To  emigrate  to  Southern 
Africa,  where  labour  is  equally  urgently  demanded,  eight  pounds  would 
suffice,  and  of  this  five  pounds  would  be  as  readily  paid  down  by  the 
employer  in  our  African,  as  in  our  Australian  settlement. 

If  such,  then,  are  really  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  emigration  is  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  become  an  imperious  necessity,  and  that  the  means  to 
further  that  emigration  upon  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scale  already 
exist,  it  is  obvious  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  well  organised  machinery 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  forthwith.  Mr.  William  H.  G.  Kingston  justly 
remarks,  that  an  association*  might  certainly  be  formed  for  the  object 
of  carrying  out  a  general  system  of  emig^tion,  but  were  it  to  become 
of  the  magnitude  required  for  efiecting  any  visible  or  permanent  relief 
to  the  crowded  masses,  that  very  circumstance  would  prove  that  the  state 
ought  to  perform  the  functions  of  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  take 
charge.  Mr.  Kingston  also  argues,  that  if  a  parish  incurred  the  whole 
expeuse  (thirty  pounds)  of  sending  out  a  young  couple,  that  they  would 
be  the  ultimate  gainers  by  not  having  the  children  of  the  said  couple  to 
provide  for ;  that  this  country  would  benefit  in  like  manner  by  the  manu- 
factures, &c.,  consumed  by  the  colonist ;  in  fact,  that  all  classes  would 
derive  benefit  Arom  the  outlay,  and  that  the  capital  of  thirty  pounds 
expended  on  the  deportation  of  an  able-bodied  prolific  couple,  would 
return  to  the  mother  country  fif^y  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  of  arrival,  and 
would  keep  continually  increasing ! 

Mr.  Kingston  is  of  opinion  that  for  an  undertaking  of  the  magnitude 
•contemplated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establbh  a  new  department  of 
government.  Certsdnly  on  the  principle  that  preservation  is  better  than 
cure,  a  board  of  emigration  would  be  a  far  more  adviseable  measure  than 
-a  board  of  labour.  We  must,  however^  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Kingston's 
pamphlet  for  the  details  of  the  machinery  by  which  he  would  make  the 
proposed  board  adequate  to  the  proposed  objects.  It  is  a  clever  pamphlet, 
worthy  of  study  by  all  interested  in  so  great  and  so  national  a  subject.f 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  all  schemes  of  colonisation  there  is  one 
thing  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  education  and  paternal 
care  of  the  emigrants.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  crime  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  state  upon  immorality,  lawlessness,  and  irreligiom  All 
that  can  be  done,  must  be  done,  abroad  as  at  home,  to  educate,  sofWo, 
and  improve  the  hearts  of  the  lower  classes. 

»  A  aocietv  has.  it  aoDears.  been  actuallv  formed  at  Na  4.  St  Martin's  Place. 
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FRENCH  ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES. 

BT  CHABLBS  HBBVEY,  BSQ. 

Acton  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Revolution  of  June— The  Gymnase  an  Ambu- 
i<i7ice— State  of  the  Drama  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Mademoiselle  Rachel — 
French  Artistes  in  London — ^Vemet's  Umhrella — Luxembourg,  Mademoiselle 
Origny— M.  Dussert's  TcMeoMx  Vivana — Mademoiselle  Constance  and  Mademoi- 
selle Armande— Subsidy  granted  to  the  Theatres. 

DuRmo  the  eventful  days  of  June  only  one  actor,  a  young  mim  of 
the  name  of  Georges,  attached  to  the  Theatre  Beaumarchaid,  lost  his 
life,  though  several  were  more  or  less  wounded.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  Andr6  Hoffmann,  slightly  hurt  by  a  fall  from  a  barricade,  and 
S^vin  of  the  Delassements  Comiques,*  who,  m  addition  to  a  bad  wound  in 
the  shoulder,  had  one  of  his  cheeks  literally  shot  away.  M.  Dejean, 
manager  of  the  Cirque  Olympique,  received  no  less  than  three  balls  in 
the  leg;  and  Got,  a  young  actor  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique  had, 
while  doing  his  duty  as  a  national  guard,  a  very  narrow  escape,  a  bullet 
passing  through  his  skakOf  and  grazing  the  top  of  his  head.  More  than 
one  musket-bsJl  has  left  its  mark  in  Roger's  pretty  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Rochechouart  (rather  an  exposed  situation,  directly  leading  to  the  barrier)  ; 
its  owner,  luckily  for  him,  had  left  Paris  for  London  a  few  days  before 
"les  6venements.  M.  Hippolyte  Cogniard,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  barely  es- 
caped being  thrown  into  the  canal ;  and  Nestor,  of  the  same  theatre,  not 
only  fought  gallantly  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but  also  brought 
away  with  him  three  muskets  of  which  he  had  "  spoiled  the  Egyptians." 

For  some  days  after  the  struggle,  the  Gymnase  was  converted  into  an 
umbulancey  and  many  of  the  actresses  volunteered  their  services  as  at- 
tendants on  the  wounded.  Happy  wounded!  to  receive  their  tisane 
and  bouillon  at  the  hands  of  a  Rose  Cheri,  a  Marthe,  or  a  Melcy  !  to 
see  their  fairy  forms  flitting  to  and  fro,  in  place  of  the  erave  and  solemn 
8t«p  of  the  professed  Sisters  of  Charity !  Ah,  ladies  !  let  your  dramatic 
triumphs  have  been  what  they  may,  rest  assured  that  you  have  now  other 
and  more  enduring  claims  than  these  on  the  admiring  recollection  of  your 
fellow-citizens  :  the  actress  may  one  day  be  forgotten,  but  the  sof^  low 
voice,  breathing  hope  and  consolation,  the  gentle  look  of  pity  and  condo- 
lence will  stiU  survive  in  the  memories  of  those  whose  sufferings  they 
'  have  alleviated,  and  to  whose  wants  they  have  so  sweetly  ministered ! 

The  distaste  for  the  drama,  which,  since  the  revolution  of  February,'  has 
become  more  and  more  evident  in  Paris,  and  indeed  throughout  France 
generally,  is  fast  spreading  in  the  adjacent  countries.  Brussels,  where,  in 
bygone  days  the  advent  of  a  Parisian  artiste  was  welcomed  as  an  event 
certain  alike  to  interest  the  public  and  to  fill  the  managerial  pockets,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  anti-theatrical  towns  possible  ;  Rachel  herself  being 
scarcely  able  to  draw  a  decent  house,  and  Dejazet  playing  to  empty 
benches.  Nor  has  Holland  escaped  the  contagion  ;  in  Amsterdam, 
Rachel  did  little  or  nothing,  and  in  Rotterdam  still  less.  It  is  true  that 
neither  there  nor  in  Brussels  was  she  allowed  to  sing  the  *'  Marseillaise,** 
although  I  believe  that  in  the  latter  city  she  might,  if  she  had  chosen 
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have  Aing  the  national  Belgian  melody  (I  forget  its  name)  till  she  was 
black  in  the  face^  without  the  slightest  hindranoe  on  the  part  of  the 
Authorities. 

Now,  the  summer  b^ng  the  regular  season  for  congis,  there  is  scarcely 
a  leading  actor  or  actress  in  Paris  who  has  not,  between  April  and  Oc- 
tober, some  two  or  three  months  at  his  or  her  own  disposaL  Hitherto, 
this  interval  has  been  invariably  looked  forward  to  as  a  never-£u&ir 
source  of  profit,  and  most  important  have  been  the  negotiatioDS  carried 
on  through  the  mediiun  of  dramatic  agents  and  correspondents  with 
various  prorincial  mana^^ers,  respecting  the  allotment  or  certain  days 
and  sometimes  weeks  of  the  said  interval  to  their  respective  localities. 
But  this  year  the  provincial  theatres  are,  with  few  exceptions,  closed,  and 
the  '^  stars"  have  consequently  nothing  io  do  but  to  stay  at  home  at 
bourgeois  or  to  traveL 

Now  as  far  as  regards  the  ladies  (bless  their  sweet  faces !)  tl^  ase 
always  welcome  wherever  they  go,  and  the  more  the  merrier.  Cast  a 
glance  at  our  own  metropolis,  if  you  doubt  me :  Hyde  Park  swarms  with 
them,  the  baignoires  at  the  operas,  and  the  avantscenes  at  the  Freadi 
play,  reckon  them  among  their  most  faithful  habituees  ;  for  them  Covent 
Garden  supplies  its  richest  bouquets,  its  most  luxurious  fruits  ;  to  their 
presence  Ascot  owes  half  its  attraction,  and  Greenwich  fish-dinners  hidf 
their  zest.  To  them  the  word  impossible  is  unknown ;  like  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cheval  du  Diable,  they  have  but  to  utter  the  cabalistic 
"  Je  le  veux !"  and  all  they  demand  is  at  their  feet.  Contradict  me  if 
you  can,  Madame  ;  dii^rove  my  assertion  if  you  are  able.  Made- 
moiselle   ! 

But  the  men,  oh !  that's  quite  another  thing.  They  can't  even  cross 
the  sea  vrithout  paying  for  it  (whereas  if  their  pretty  comrades  do  pay  tri- 
bute to  Neptune,  it  is  only  because  they  cannot  do  it  by  deputy)  :  th^ 
can't  smuggle  over  so  much  as  a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne  me  of  duty — 
thet/  find  no  lodgmgs  in  Regent  Street  or  the  Quadrant  at  th^  disposal, 
but  are  forced  to  take  np  their  quarters  in  some  out  of  the  way  street 
near  virhat  I  myself  once  heard  a  Frenchman  call  La  Place  d^Or,  meaning 
Golden  Square.  They  never  think  of  visiting  the  Opera  or  French 
Play  unless  some  good-natured  friend  gets  them  an  order,  and  as  to  their 
other  amusements,  if  they  go  once  to  Kichmond  or  Gravesend  by  water, 
and  once  to  Yauxhall  or  the  Surrey  Zoolog^,  that  is  about  the  sum 
Mile. 

Moreover,  while  ces  dames  are  /etees  and  lionised,  first  from  morning 
to  night,  and  then  from  night  to  morning  again,  the  unfortunate  he- 
travcfiers,  if  they  happen,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  know  nobody,  are 
left  to  their  own  resources,  which  are  veiy  little  resource  to  them  indeed. 
If  they  attempt  ix>fianer  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  they  run  imminent 
risk  of  being  knocked  into  the  street :  if,  as  is  most  probable,  they  speak 
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with  sight  -fleeing :  nor  do  ihey  oooeider  beefsteaks  au  naturel  and  ^^  af 
an  af "  yery  palataUe  aabstitotes  for  their  mwh  regretted  potage  and  eau 
rougie.  In  short,  unless  he  be  engaged  at  the  St.  James's,  a  French 
actor  is  rarely  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  "  great  metropolb,"  and 
still  more  rarely  to  pay  it  a  second  visit — Amal,  howeyer,  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  during  the  last  year  he  was  three  times  in  London^ 
and  has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  another  trip  thither. 

Not  do  Belgium,  Germany,  or  Switzerland  often  tempt  the  real  Parisian 
artiste  dramatique  from  his  accustomed  haunts  ;  he  is  quite  contented  in 
summer  to  hire  two  rooms  in  a  dusty  street  at  Passy,  or  a  little  den  at 
Neuilly,  and  to  call  it  his  ccunpagne.  There  he  walks  about  in  a  blouse 
«nd  enormous  straw  hat,  eats  his  dinner  in  an  apology  for  a  garden, 
hardly  twelve  feet  square,  goes  three  times  a  week  to  Paris  and  back  in 
the  St.  Cloud  omnilnis,  which  he  invariably  designates  as  ^'  la  voiture,*^ 
as  if  there  were  but  one  in  the  world,  and  talks  seriously  about  retiring 
from  the  staffe  and  purchasing  either  a  maisonnette  at  Courbevoie  like 
Odry,  or  a  villa  like  Mademoiselle  Rachel's  "  Ma  Sante"  at  Marly.  One 
of  those  who  realised  a  similar  wish  was  poor  Vemet ;  he  bought  a  very 
nice  country  house  somewhere  near  Charenton  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  grew  sick  of  it  in  a  year  or  two,  and  sold  it  for  a  mere  song. 

By  the  way,  since  the  death  of  this  admirable  artiste,  his  theatrical 
irardrobe,  &c.,  has  been  disposed  of  by  auction.  Among  the  lots  was 
the  identical  umbrella  made  for  and  carried  by  him  some  hundreds  of 
times  in  "  Ma  Femme  et  mon  Parapluie."  This  relic,  the  possession  of 
which  would  in  better  days  have  been  coveted  by  many  a  staunch  play-goer, 
was  knocked  down  to  an  old  dothesman  for  thirtT/  sous  !  Oh,  Republic, 
diese  are  thy  fruits ! 

The  first  theatre  to  open  its  doors  since  the  revolution  of  June,  has 
been  the  Luxembourg,  nor  has  the  enterprising  manager  yet  had  reason 
to  repent  his  chivalrous  essay,  for  chivalrous  it  w,  par  le  temps  qui  court. 
This  little  bandbox  boasts  among  other  attractions  a  very  Hvely  and 
agreeable  actress,  with  fine  e}'es  and  a  roguish  smile.  I  have  been 
intending  to  say  as  much  for  the  last  six  months,  but  my  memory  has 
become  strangely  treacherous  since  the  revolution.  Will  Mademoiselle 
Caroline  Grigny  formve  me  ? 

Dussert,  of  the  Varietes,  was  summoned  a  few  days  ago  before  the 
police  correctionnelle,  for  having  organised  an  exhibition  of  tableaux 
vivants  m  the  Passage  Saulnier,  the  novel  feature  in  which  was  the  total 
suppression  of  the  maiUot.  The  artistes,  consisting  chiefly  of  models 
selected  from  the  different  atSliers,  were  twenty  in  number,  three  of 
them  being  negroes.  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  the  list  of  privenues  the 
name  of  Fanny  Klein,  a  pretty  little  actress,  formerly  of  the  Folies 
Dramatiques  and  now  of  the  Varidt^s.  ^*  Que  diable  allait-elle  faire 
dans  cette  galore  ?" 

Dussert,  as  proprietor  of  the  concern,  contended  in  his  own  defence 
that  the  exhibition  in  question  was  not  a  theatrical  one,  and  affirmed 
that  his  sole  object  in  getting  it  up  was  to  reproduce  the  most  celebrated 
groups  of  antiquity,  m  the  presence  of  an  audience  composed  of  painters 
and  sculptors.  However,  it  being  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether 
asy  one  of  the  cizty  perseot,  aasmbled  to  witness  ^ese  poses  plastiques^ 
had  ever  handled  a  paint-brush  or  a  chisel. 
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**  IJeber  dieae  Antwort  des  Dinctomi  Jobses, 
Geschah  aUgemeines  Schiitteln  des  Kopfes, 
Ber  Prdsident  sprach  zuerst,  Hem  !  Hem  ! 
Drauf  die  andem  secmidam  ordmem." 

Judgment  deferred. 

Mademoiselle  Constance  and  Mademoiselle  Armande  are  unquestion- 
ably two  of  the  prettiest  and  most  courues  of  Parisian  ing6nuitds.  They 
are  sisters,  and  rejoice  in  the  somewhat  uneuphonious  name  of  Resuche, 
a  name  which  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  acquired  a  not  very 
enviable  notoriety  through  the  medium  of  the  Droit  and  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux,     Void  comment. 

No  one  who  is  even  partially  initiated  in  les  petits  mysteres  of  a 
theatrical  life  in  Paris^  ever  fails  mentally  to  associate  the  term  inghiue 
h  la  mode  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  luxury,  such  as  exquisitely 
furnished  apartments,  soft-cushioned  Broughams,  diminutive  tigers,  ex- 
pensive toilettes,  dinners  at  the  Trois  Fr^res,  suppers  at  the  Maison 
Doree,  jewels,  bouquets,  avant-scenes,  Sevres  china,  and  at  least  one 
King  Charles.  Now,  both  Mademoiselle  Constance  and  Mademoiselle 
Armande  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  derivable  firom  the  possession  of 
the  foregoing  creature  comforts  of  life  ;  no  one  dresses  better  or  in  more 
perfect  taste  than  they  do ;  no  turn-out  in  the  Bois  or  the  Champs 
£lys6es  is  neater  than  theirs  ;  nor  are  their  respective  salons  less  sump- 
tuously fitted  up  than  those  of  their  most  recherchees  rivals. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Mademoiselle  Armande  (Mademoiselle 
Constance  having  as  yet  contrived  to  weather  all  similar  storms),  the 
same  foumisseurSy  who  so  readily  supply  these  fair  ladies  with  every 
kind  of  objet  dart,  from  the  clock  on  their  chimney-piece  to  the  tapestry 
of  their  portieres,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  antediluvian  idea  that  the  siud 
objets  are  sooner  or  later  to  be  paid  for,  and  what  is  worse,  nothing  will 
drive  that  idea  out  of  their  heads.  A  natural  consequence  of  this 
obstinacy  is  the  occasional  summons  before  some  court  of  justice  or  other 
of  an  interesting  debtor,  who,  having  succeeded  in  persuading  herself 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  extortion  and  imposition,  endeavours,  through 
her  counsel,  to  impress  the  president  with  the  same  opinion,  and,  strange 
to  say,  fails  most  signally.  As  for  Mademoiselle  Armande,  she  is  almost 
as  regular  in  her  irregularity  with  respect  to  payment,  and  in  her 
attendance  (by  deputy,  of  course)  before  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  as 
is  Mademobelle  Lievenne,  and  will  be  so,  I  suppose,  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

But  all  this  is  sadly  irrelevant,  and  a  propos  to  nothing.  Here  is 
positively  nearly  a  whole  page  wasted,  and  that  too  when  space  is  so 
nrecious  in  the  JVew  Monthly  I     Whv  could  I  not  sav  at  once  and  in 
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The  sum  of  680,000  francs  has  at  length  been  granted  to  the  different 
Parisian  theatres,  to  be  divided  among  tnem  as  follows  : — 

Theatre  de  la  Nation  (Op4ra)       .         .         .  170,000  francs. 

Theatre  de  la  R^publique  (Fran^ais)         .     .  105,000  „ 

Opera  Comique 80,000  „ 

Odeon 45,000  „ 

Gymnase 30,000  „ 

Porte  St.  Martin 35,000  „ 

Vaudeville 24,000  „ 

Variet^s 24,000  „ 

Montansier  (Palais  Royal)    ,         .        .         .  15,000  „ 

Ambigu-Comique 25,000  ,, 

Gait6 25,000  „ 

Theatre  Historique         .         .         ,         .     .  27,000  „ 

Cirque 4,000  „ 

Folies  Dramatiques 11,000  „ 

Delassements  Comiques       ....  11,000  „ 

Beaumarchais 10,000  „ 

Theatre  Lazary 4,000  „ 

Funambules 6,000  ,» 

Luxembourg 5,000  „ 

Theatres  de  la  Banlieue           .         ...  10,000  „ 

Hippodrome 5,000  „ 

Casualties 10,000  „ 

Total 680,000  francs. 

Certain  portions  of  these  sums  will  be  distributed  every  fortnight  to  the 
respective  theatres  up  to  the  first  of  October,  and  it  is,  moreover,  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  of  these  portions  two-thirds  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
actors  and  other  employes  of  the  different  establishments,  and  the  remain  - 
ing  third  to  the  managers.  It  is  expected  that  the  performances  at  every 
theatre  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  terminate  before  eleven. 

The  Opera  National  alone  is  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
above  advantages,  but  as  that  rickety  concern  has  been  at  the  last  g^sp 
for  several  months,  it  is  rather  an  act  of  mercy  than  otherwise  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery. 

Next  to  the  Luxembourg,  the  first  theatres  to  re-open  were  the  Gym- 
nase and  the  Montansier,  both  of  which  recommenced  their  representa- 
tions on  Saturd^,  the  15th  instant.  On  the  ensuing  Monday  some  half 
a  dozen  more  fouowed  their  example,  and  on  Friday,  the  21st  instant. 
every  theatre  in  Paris  and  the  banlieue  was  open.  May  they  long 
remain  so! 

July  22,  1848. 

P.S. — Since  the  above^was  written,  judgment  has  been  given  in  Dus- 
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CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  SISTER.* 

The  whole  story  of  the  life  of  Chaiks  Lasok  remained  to  be  told. 
The  period  when  a  more  complete  estimate  could  be  fesmed  of  a  ekarac* 
ter  hitherto  imperfectly  understood^  has  only  been  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  those  who  might  have  been  most  affected  by  the  diadLosures 
essential  to  that  object.  His  friend  and  biographer,  S^jeaot  Tal- 
fourd,  justly  remaji^s,  that  the  most  lamentable,  but  most  iimocent 
agency  of  nis  beloved  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  event  which  consigned 
her  for  life  to  his  protection,  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  letter,  or 
allusion  to  any  incident,  in  former  memoirs,  which  might  ev»,  in  the 
long  and  dismal  twil^ht  of  consciousness  which  she  endured,  shock  her 
by  the  recurrence  of  long  past  and  terrible  sorrows;  and  the  same  considera- 
tion induced  the  suppression  of  every  .passage  which  referred  to  the 
malady  with  which  she  was  through  life,  at  intervals^  affieted.  The 
truth,  however,  as  now  told,  while  it  in  no  wise  alEeets  the  gentle  excel- 
lence of  the  one  character,  casts  new  and  solemn  lights  on  the  other,  for 
while  his  frailties  have  received  an  ample  share  of  ^at  indulgence  which 
he  extended  to  all  human  weaknesses,  their  chief  exciting  canse  has  been 
hidden,  and  his  real  moral  strength  and  the  actual  extent  of  his  self- 
sacrifice  have  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  to  the  world. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  family,  which  had  been  more 
than  once  developed  in  his  sister,  before  the  year  1795,  when  Charles 
resided  with  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  in  lodgings  at  No.  7,  Little 
Queen  Street,  Holbom.  In  that  year,  Lamb,  being  just  twenty  years  of  age, 
began  to  write  verses — partly  incited  by  the  example  of  his  only  Mend, 
Coleridge,  whom  he  regarded  with  as  mxuAk  reverence  as  affidction,  and 
partly  inspired  by  an  attachnoent  to  a  yonng  lac^  residing  in  the  n^gh- 
bourhood  of  Islington,  who  is  commemioraied  in  his  early  verses  as  **  the 
fair-haired  maid."  That  yeair  Chades  waa  himsdf  a  sufferer  firom  a 
malady  with  which  he  was  mereiliilly  never  alkerwaids  visited.  An 
undated  letter  to  Coleridge,  which  Seijeant  Talfootd  says  is  proved  by 
circumstances  to  have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  1796,  alludra  directly 
to  a  fact  to  which  he  in  affcer-lile  made  little  or  no  re&rencey  either  in  hu 
correspondence  or  his  conversations. 

*'  Coleridge!  I  know  not  what  suffering  scenes  you  have  gone  through  at  Bris- 
tol. My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  tint  fioisbed 
last  year  and  began  this,  your  vefy  busable  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a 
madliouse,  at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  ana  don't  bite  any 
one.  But  mad  I  was !  And  many  a  vagary  my  Imagination  played  with  me, 
enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told." 

How  Charles  Lamb's  love  prospered  is  not  known,  but  it  is  now  fint 
made  public  how  nobly  that  love,  and  all  hope  of  the  eartUy  bJessingi 
attendant  on  such  aa  affection*  were  res^^ned  in  the  catastrophe  whieh 
darkened  the  same  year.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1796)  Lamb  was 
engaged  all  the  morning  in  task- work  at  the  India  House,  and  all  the 
evening  in  attempting  to  amuse  his  father  by  playing  cribbage  ;  i 


*  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb ;  consisting  chiefly  of  his  Letters  not 
before  published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Companions.  By  lliomas  Noon 
Talfourd.    2  vols.    Edward  Moxon. 
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[  aoMbmg  a  liw  foaaatm  for  fak  onfy  pteasor^  mritmg  to  Coleridge; 

yASke  ](6ai  Lamb  was  worn  down  to  astate  of  extreme  neryons  misery^  by 
attention  to  needlework  by  daT>  and  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the 
insanity  whieh  had  been  manifested  more  than  once,  broke  out  into 
haajf  which,  on  Thussday,  the  22nd  of  September,  proved  fatal  to  her 
mother.    The  following  is  Lamb's  aceovmt  of  the  event  to  Coleridge  !«• 

Mr  DCAaxsT  Fftisim,— White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public  papers, 
by  this  time  may  have  infonDed  you  of  the  terrible  calamities  that  nave  fallen  on 
oar  family^  I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines  :  my  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  onhr 
time  enongfa  to  snatdi  the  knile  out  of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  mad- 
honse,  from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be  moved  to  an  hospital.  God  has  pre- 
served to  me  ray  senses, — I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment, 
I  believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  and  I  am  left  to 
take  care  of  him  and  my  aaut.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Kue-coat  School,  has  been 
very  kind  to  us,  and  we  have  no  other  friend ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  very  cahn 
and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to  do.  Write  as  religious 
a  letter  as  po^i^le,  but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me 
*^  the  former  things  are  passed  away,"  and  I  have  something  more  to  do  than 
to  feel. 

God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  his  keeping.  C.  Lamb. 

Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vanities 
of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you  publbh,  publish  mine  (I  give  free 
leave)  without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a  book,  I  cliarge  you. 

Your  own  judgment  will  convince  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this  yet  to 
your  dear  wife.  You  look  aket  yoar  family,— I  have  my  reason  and  strength 
left  to  take  care  of  mine.  I  diarge  yon,  don*t  think  of  coming  to  see  me — 
write*    I  will  not  see  you  if  you  come.    God  Almighty  love  you  and  all  of  us. 

C.  Lamb. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  this  dreadful  family  tragedy,  and  the 
jury  having  retomed  a  verdict  of  lunacy.  Miss  Lamb  was  placed  in  an 
asyluin,  where  she  was,  in  a  diort  time,  restored  to  reason.  The  follow** 
ii^  are  fragments  horn  Lamb's  neat  ai»l  characteristic  letter : — 

Mr  DsaaxBT  Frund, — ^Your  letter  was  an  inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  I  know,  to  know  that  our  prospects  are  somewhat 
brighter.  Mv  poor  dcar^  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  unconscious  instm- 
meat  of  the  Almighty's  judgment  on  our  house,  is  restored  to  her  senses  ;  to 
a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  im- 
pressive (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tempered  with  religious  resig- 
nation and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this  early  stage, 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  committed  in  a  transient  fit  of^frenzy, 
and  the  terrible  enih  of  a  mother's  murder.  I  have  seen  her.  I  found  her, 
this  morning,  caun  and  serene ;  fiir,  very  far  from  an  indecent  forgetful  serenity ! 
she  has  a  most  affectionate  mid  tender  concern  for  what  has  happened.  Indeed, 
from  the  beginnina,  frightful  and  hopeless  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  ner  strength  of  mind,  and  reKpious  principle,  to  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  even  the  might  recover  tranqnilhty.  God  be  praised,  Coleridge, 
wonderfol  as  it  is  to  teH,  I  have  never  once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and 
cafan  ;  even  on  the  dreadfhl  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  scene,  I  pre- 
served a  tranquillity  which  bystanders  may  have  construed  into  indifference — 
a  tranquillity  not  of  despair.  Is  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  reli- 
^ous  principle  that  most  snpported  me  ?  I  allow  much  to  otlier  favourable 
circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret  On  tliat 
first  evening,  my  aont  was  lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dying, — 
my  fiither,  with  his  poor  forehead  plaistered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  daughter  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no  less  dearly. 
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—my  mother  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse  in  the  next  room— yet  wa«  I  won- 
derfully supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but  lay  without 
terrors  and  without  despair.  *  «  •  One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make 
you  understand  my  way  of  managing  my  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
fatal  one,  we  dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue  which  we  had  had  salted  for  some 
weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down,  a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  me  ;--this 
tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  I  can  partake  of  it  now,  when  she  is  far 
away !  A  thought  occurred  and  relieved  me, — if  I  give  into  this  way  of  feel- 
ing, there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our  rooms,  that  will  not  awaken 
the  keenest  griefa  ;  I  must  rbe  above  such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this  was  not 
want  of  true  feeling.  I  did  not  let  this  carry  me,  though,  too  &r.  On  the 
very  second  day  (I  date  from  the  day  of  horrors),  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,, 
there  were  a  matter  of  twenty  people,  I  do  think,  supping  in  our  room  ;  they 
prevailed  with  me  to  eat  wit%  them  (for  to  eat  I  never  refused).  Tliey  were 
all  making  merry  in  the  room  !  Some  had  come  from  friendship,  some  from 
busy  curiosity,  and  some  from  interest ;  I  was  going  to  partake  with  them ;. 
when  my  recollection  came  that  my  poor  dead  mother  was  Iving  in  the  next 
room — the  very  next  room  ; — ^a  mother  who,  dirough  life,  wished  nothing  but 
her  children's  welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  remorse, 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of  emotion  I  found  my  way  mechanically 
to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  coffin,  asking 
forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her,  for  forgetting  her  so  soon.    Tran- 

auillity  returned,  and  it  was  the  only  violent  emotion  that  mastered  me,  and  I 
link  it  did  me  good. 

*  ♦  #  *  * 

I  hope  (for  Mary  I  can  answer)— but  I  hope  that  I  shall  through  life  never 
have  less  recollection,  nor  a  fainter  impression,  of  what  has  happened  than  I 
have  now.  It  is  not  a  light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Almighty  to  be  received 
lightly.  I  must  be  serious,  circumspect,  and  deeply  religious  through  life ;. 
and  by  such  means  may  both  of  us  escape  madness  in  future,  if  it  so  please 
the  Almighty  I 

The  exemption  so  beautifully  claimed  of  the  Almighty  in  this  letter 
-was  granted  to  its  author,  and  the  true  cause  of  tms  exemption — the 
more  remarkable  when  his  afflictions  are  considered  in  association  with 
one  sinde  frailty — his  biognu>her  justly  remarks,  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  by  a  ter- 
rible exigency,  and  by  hb  generous  answer  to  that  claim;  so  that  & 
life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the  preservation  of  unclouded 
reason. 

How  creditable  to  Lamb's  affectionate  heart  is  the  followmg  extract 
from  a  subsequent  letter  to  Coleridge? — 

Sunday  mght, — You  and  Sara  are  very  good  to  think  so  kindly  and  so  favour- 
ably of  poor  Mary ;  I  would  to  God  all  did  so  too.  But  I  very  much  fear  she 
must  not  think  of  coming  home  in  my  &ther*s  lifetime.  It  is  very  hard  upon 
her;  but  our  circumstances  are  peculiar,  and  we  must  submit  to  them.  God 
be  praised  she  is  so  well  as  she  is.  She  bears  her  situation  as  one  who  has  no^ 
right  to  complain.  My  poor  old  aunt,  whom  you  have  seen,  the  kindest,, 
soodest  creature  to  me  when  1  was  at  school :  who  used  to  toddle  there  to 
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"No  after  friendship  e'er  can  raise, 
The  eDdearments  of  our  earlj  days  ; 
Nor  e'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove. 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love." 

Shortly  after  this,  death  released  the  father  from  a  state  of  imbecility, 
tmd  the  son  from  his  wearisome  attendaDce  on  him.  The  aunt,  how* 
ever,  continued  to  linger  with  Lamb  in  his  cheerless  lodging.  His 
sister  remained  in  confinement  in  the  asylimi  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed on  her  mother's  death — perfectly  sensible  and  calm — and  although 
bis  means  were  small,  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  obtaining  her 
liberty.  There  were  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  and  his  brother 
John,  who  enjoyed  a  fair  income  in  the  South  Sea  House,  opposed  her 
'discharge.  But  Charles  persisted,  and  he  effected  her  deliverance;  he 
satisfied  all  the  parties  who  had  power  to  oppose  her  release,  by  his 
solemn  engagement  that  be  would  take  her  under  his  care  for  life  ;  and 
lie  kept  his  word. 

For  her  sake  (says  his  biographer),  at  the  same  time,  he  abandoned  all 
tlionghts  of  love  and  marriage ;  and  with  an  income  of  scarcely  more  than 
100/.  a-year  derived  from  his  clerkship,  aided  for  a  little  while  by  the  oldauDt*s 
small  annuity,  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life  at  twenty- two  years  of  age,  cheer- 
fully with  his  beloved  companion,  endeared  to  him  the  more  by  her  strange 
calamity,  and  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  recurrence  of  the  malady  which 
had  caused  it ! 

The  illness  of  the  poor  old  aunt  brought  on  the  confirmation  of  Lamb's 
fears  respecting  his  sister's  malady.  After  lingering  a  short  time  she  died; 
but  before  this.  Miss  Lamb's  incessant  attendance  upon  her  produced  a 
recurrence  of  insanity,  from  which,  however,  she  soon  recovered.  The 
anxieties  of  Lamb's  new  position  were  assuaeed  during  the  spring  of 
1797  by  frequent  communications  with  Coleri^^,  and  by  the  company 
of  his  beloved  friend  Lloyd,  whose  attempts,  however,  to  reconcile  him 
with  himself  and  with  his  position,  appear  from  the  folloveing  extract  of 
a  letter  written  to  Coleridge  to  have  been  met  in  a  somewhat  strange 
mood,  but  still  one  which  is  creditable  to  his  feelings  : — 

I  bad  well  nigh  quarrelled  with  Charles  Lloyd— and  for  no  other  reason,  I 
believe,  than  that  the  good  creature  did  all  he  could  to  make  me  happy.  The 
truth  is,  I  thought  he  tried  to  force  my  mind  from  its  natural  and  proper  bent ; 
he  continually  wished  me  to  be  from  home,  he  was  drawing  me  from  the  con- 
sideration of  my  poor  dear  Mary's  situation,  rather  than  assisting  me  to  gain  a 
proper  view  of  it  with  religious  consolations.  I  wanted  to  be  left  to  the  ten* 
dency  of  my  own  mind,  in  a  solitarjr  state,  which,  in  times  past,  I  knew  had 
led  to  a  quietness  and  a  patient  bearing  of  the  yoke.  He  was  hurt  that  I  was 
not  more  constantly  with  him,  but  he  was  living  with  White,  a  man  to  whom 
I  bad  never  been  accustomed  to  impart  my  dearest  feelings,  tho'  from  long 
habits  of  friendliness,  and  many  a  social  and  good  quality,  I  loved  him  very 
much.  I  met  company  there  sometimes — indiscriminate  company.  Any 
society  almost,  when  I  am  in  affliction,  is  sorely  paiuful  to  me.  I  seem  to 
breathe  more  feeely,  to  think  more  collectedly,  to  feel  more  properly  and 
calmly,  when  alone. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lamb  removed  with  his  sister  to  Southampton- 
buildings,  Holbom,  and  the  change  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
him.  In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which  he  announces  this  change,  he 
also  speaks  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  visitinc^  a  friend  at  Oxford, 
but  he  adds,  ''  it  was  not  a  family  where  I  could  take  Mary  with  me, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasure  I  take 
without  herJ"    He  was  indeed  in  Uie  habit  of  making  country  excursions 
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during  each  annual  vacation  with  his  sister^  but  eyen  these  were  taken 
with  fear  and  trembling — often  foregone — and  finally  given  up,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sad  enects  which  the  ^Lcitements  of  travel  and  change 
produced  in  his  beloved  companion. 

How  imperfectly  the  emancipation  firom  the  irksome  duties  of  the 
India  House,  so  rapturously  hailed,  fulfilled  its  promises,  how  Lamb  left 
town  for  Islington,  which  he  always  called  ^*  classic  ground,"  IsHngton 
for  Enfield,  and  there,  after  a  while,  subsided  into  a  lodger  ;  and  how,  at 
last,  he  settled  at  Edmonton  to  die,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  former 
series  of  his  letters.  A  number  of  letters  scattered  through  nine  years 
(from  1825  to  1834),  are  now,  however,  first  published,  which  have  been 
subsequently  communicated  by  the  kindness  of  the  possessors,  Jimaag 
these,  those  addressed  to  .  Sergeant  Talfourd  and  to  Mr.  Moxon  are  es- 
pecially entertaining,  and  they  also  contidn  a  record  of  a  very  pretfy  little 
domestic  romance.  The  first  allusion  to  the  romance  in  question  is  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  dated  March  14,  1830  :— 

But  we  are  both  in  trouble  at  present.  A  very  dear  young  friend  of  oun, 
who  passed  her  Christmas  holidays  here,  has  been  taken  dangerously  ill  with 
a  fever,  from  which  she  is  very  precariously  recovering,  and  I  expect  a  sum- 
mons to  fetch  her  when  she  is  well  enough  to  bear  the  journey  from  Bury.  It 
b  Emma  Isola,  with  whom  we  got  acquainted  at  our  first  visit  to  your  sister, 
at  Cambridge,  and  she  has  been  an  occasional  inmate  with  us — and  of  late 
years  much  more  freouently — ever  since.  While  she  is  in  this  danger,  and  till 
she  is  out  of  it,  and  here  m  a  probable  way  to  recovery,  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
spirits  for  an  engagement  of  any  kind.  It  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to  os ; 
therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  meJce  my  handsomest  excuses  to  Mr.  Murmy. 

Good  tidings  soon  reached  Lamb  of  Miss  Isola's  health,  and  he  went  to 
Famham  to  bring  her  for  a  month's  visit  to  Enfield.  The  next  reference 
to  Miss  Isola  also  contains  an  anecdote  which  was  told  by  Lamb  in  a 
letter  previously  published,  but  not  qmte  so  richly  as  here : — 

Emma  stayed  a  montli  with  us,  and  has  gone  back  (in  tolerable  health)  to 
her  long  home,  for  she  comes  not  again  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  amused  Mrs.  WO- 
liams  with  an  occurrence  on  our  road  to  Enfield.  We  travelled  with  one  of  those 
troublesome  fellow-passengers  in  a  stage-coach,  that  is  called  a  well-informed 
man.  For  twenty  miles,  we  discoursed  about  the  properties  of  steam,  pro- 
babilities of  carriages  by  ditto,  till  all  my  science,  and  more  than  all  was 
exhausted,  and  1  was  thinking  of  escaping  my  torment  by  getting  up  on  the 
outside,  when,  getting  into  Bishop's  Stortford,  my  gentleman,  spying  some 
farming  land,  put  an  unlucky  question  to  me:  "What  sort  of  a  crop  of 
turnips  I  thought  we  should  have  this  year  ?"  Emma's  eyes  turned  to  roe,  to 
know  what  in  the  world  I  could  have  to  say  ;  and  she  burst  out  into  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter,  maugre  her  pale,  serious  cheeks,  when,  with  the  greatest 
nn^vity,  I  replied,  that,  '*  it  depended,  I  believed,  upon  boiled  lees  of  mutton." 
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Further  on  he  sayB,  ^*  Moxon  has  introdaced  Emma  to  Rogers,  and 
lie  smiles  upon  the  project  I  have  given  £.  my  Milton  (will  you 
pardon  me  ?)  in  part  of  a  portion.  It  hangs  famously  in  his  Murray- 
like  diop.''  On  the  approach  of  the  wedding-day  Lamh  turned  to  the 
account  o£  &  half-iearAd  merriment,,  the  gift  of  a  watch  to  the  young 
lady  whom  he  was  about  to  loae* 

For  God's  sake  ^e  Bmma  no  more  watches ;  one  has  turned  her  head 
She  is  arrogant  and  insultiDK.  She  said  something  very  unpleasant  to  our  old 
clock  in  the  passage,  as  if  he  did  not  keep  time,  and  yet  he  liad  made  her  no 
appointment.  She  takes  it  out  every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment  hand, 
•she  lugs  us  out  into  the  fields,  because  there  the  bird-boys  ask  you,  **  Pray» 
sir,  can  you  tell  us  what's  o'clock  ?"  and  she  answers  them  punctually.  She 
Idles  all  her  time  looking  to  see  **  what  the  time  is.**  I  overheard  her  whisper- 
ingi  **  Just  so  many  hours,  minutes,  fiic,  to  Tue»day ;  I  think  St.  6eorge*s  goes 
too  slow."    Tbia  little  preeent  of  Time!— why,—  tis  Eternity  to  herl 

What  can  make  her  so  fond.of  a  gingerbread  watch  ? 

She  has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements.  Between  ourselves,  she  has  kissed 
away  **  half-past  twelve,"  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  canonical  hour  in  Hanover 
^uare. 

Well,  if  "loye  me,  love  my  watch,"  answers,  she  will  keep  time  to  you. 

It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards. 

Miss  Lamb  was,  however,  in  a  sad  state  of  mental  estrangement  up  to 
-the  day  of  the  wedding,  upon  which  dkj  she  suddenly  regained  ner 
Jenseo,  aa  related  by  herself  in  die  follovnng  note: — 

Mr  DiAa  Emma  anu  Edward  Moxon, — Accept  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  imagine  more  good  wishes  than  my  weak  nerves  will  let  me  put  into 
good  set  words.  The  dreary  blank  of  unantwered  questions  which  I  ventured 
to  ash  in  vain,  was  cleared  up  on  the  wedding-day  by  Mrs.  W— —  taking  a 
^■ss  of  wine,  and,  with  a  total  change  of  countenance,  b^ging  leave  to  drink 
Mr.  and  B£rs.  Moxon*s  good  health.;  It  restored  me  from  that  moment*  as  if 
by  an  electrical  stroke,  to  the  entire  possession  of  my  senses.  I  never  felt  so 
•calm  audi  quiet  afler  a  similar  illness  as  I  do  now.  I  feel  as  if  all  tears  were 
wiped  fh>m  my  eyes,  and  all  care  from  my  heart. 

Mart  Lamb. 

Lamb  and  his  sister  were  for  the  last  year  of  their  united  lives,  always 
together,  and  his  latter  days  were  also  bri&^htened  by  the  frequent-^ 
iatterlj^  periodical-^hospitality  of  the  admirahle  translator  of  Dfmte,  at 
the  British  Museum* 

The  letters  now  published  by  his  executor,  make  known  one  of 
those  great  examples  of  self-saorifice,  than  which  nothing  more  lovely 
in  human  action  and  endurance  can  be  exhibited.  How  admirably 
calculated,  too,  is  Lambs  conduct  to  nuse  the  literary  character  so  often, 
looked  upon  as  merely  impulsive  and  passionate !  In  Charles  Lamb  we 
flee  the  highest  practical  virtues  enduring  through  Hfe.  The  sweetness 
of  his  character  breathed  throt^h  his  writings,  and  was  felt  even  by 
strangers,  but  its  heroic  aspect  was  till  now  unguessed,  even  by  many 
of  hb  friends  ! 

To  these  fnends,  and  they  were  a  host,  Serjeant  Talfourd  has  not  only 
done  ample  justice,  in  a  highly  graphic  sketch,  or  what  he  terms  ''a  social 
comparison,  being  Wednesday  nights  at  Charles  Lamb's  compared  with 
the  celebrated  soiries  at  Holland  House  ;  but  also  in  admirable  sketches 
of  his  deceased  companions,  among  whom  are  names  so  well  known  to 
fame,  as  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Barnes,  Haydon,  Coleridge,  and  others. 

Need  we  add  a  word  to  recommend  a  work,  every  word  of  which  has 
a  daim  upon  the  heart  and  intellect  of  lovers  of  English  literature. 
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REPUBLICAN    PARIS. 

To  ihofe  who,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  newspapers,  may 
have  followed  the  history  of  all  the  terrible  commotions,  the  reyolutions, 
the  changes  of  goyemment,  the  dread,  the  doubt,  the  angry  passions, 
and  the  yows  of  yengeance  amid  which  we  have  been  living  ror  die  last 
few  months,  Paris  must  appear  as  if  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  a  so- 
journ of  alarm  and  terror — a  very  pandemonium  of  hate  and  every  evil 
passion. 

.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  an  opinion — ^the  charm  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  which  has  always  rendered  Paris  the  gayest  dty 
m  the  world,  may  indeed  be  gone  for  awhile,  but  it  has  been  replaced  l^ 
many  others,  and  Paris  is  at  this  moment  possessed  of  an  interest  more 
absorbing  than  it  can  ever  have  boasted  under  its  most  glorious  aspects— 
whether  ruled  by  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  ancient  mo* 
narchy,  or  flourishing  beneath  the  sway  of  its  imperial  despot.  Each 
day  brings  with  it  some  new  subject  of  inquiry  and  speculation — each 
month  some  new  candidate  for  tiie  vacant  Preudency,  or  some  new  pre- 
tender to  the  vacant  throne.  Every  salon  has  become  a  debating  ground 
whence  theories  the  most  absurd,  speculations  the  most  impracticable,  are 
JUscussed  with  a  patience  and  sangfroid  which  is  rather  startling  to  the 
cool  judgment  ot  Englishmen.  Every  fresh  convulsion  seems  to  stir  «p 
firom  the  bosom  of  Paris  society  some  new  and  monstrous  belief,  whicm 
works  its  way  to  the  surface  with  silent  mystery  and  by  slow  degrees. 

At  first  it  is  spoken  of  in  whispers  amongst  the  initiated  few,  and  pre- 
sently every  class  of  the  people  echo  back  the  wonder ;  the  excitement 
b  shared  alike  by  all,  until  some  other  invention  newer  and  more  starding 
still  seizes  hold  upon  tiie  public  mind,  andjis  adopted  with  the  same 
eagerness,  to  be  cast  aside  with  the  same  indifference.  At  this  veiy 
moment  the  same  slow,  wasting  fever,  the  same  unhealthy  craving  for 
excitement  is  visible  as  during  tiie  years  which  preceded  the  great  revo- 
lution, and,  as  at  that  period,  the  passion  for  the  marvellous  has  sought 
its  satisfaction  from  every  source.  Crowds  assemble  in  our  drawing- 
rooms,  but  they  assemble  in  silence  and  in  awe.  ^'  We  have  no  more 
soireeSy^*  said  a  lady  to  me  the  other  day,  "our  rSunions  are  all 
nocturnal  assemblies.  The  justness  of  the  remark  could  not  fail  to 
strike  any  stranger  who  might  be  ushered  for  the  first  time  into  one  of 
those  lofty,  gloomy  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  more  dimly 
lighted,  more  scantily  furnished  than  ever,  since  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  has  rendered  economy  doubly  necessary.  Even  the  conversation  is  no 
longer  of  politics,  no  longer  of  party  excellence,  no  longer  of  this  pretender 
or  of  that  It  has  taken  within  the  last  month  a  mystic  tone,  redolent 
of  German  theories,  and  borrowed  from  German  literature.  The  bebef 
that  the  world  is  about  to  end,  is  gaining  ground  each  day,  and  has  gone 
far  to  produce  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  tone  of  our 
veteran  causeurs,  who  had  been  able  to  resist  the  surprise  of  February 
and  the  alarm  of  May.  They  have  been  tamed  and  subdued  by  the 
occurrences  of  June,  and  are  oblig^ed  to  confess  that  some  great  aod 
terrible  event  in  the  history   of  the  human  race  is  now  preparing. 

Already  have  we  been  visited  by  two  or  three  dreams  of  well-known  and 
restiess  dreamers, — each  vision  more  solemn  than  the  last,  until  we  are 
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BmkiDgfest  into  the  same  state  of  credulity  and  prophetic  mysticism  which 
Mesmer,  Cagliostro,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Germidn  spread  with  such  awful 
success  towiurds  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  Paris  is  at  this  moment  full 
of  mystery  and  terror,  and  more  things  are  being  enacted  there  than  are 
dreamt  of  m  our  philosophy.  The  convuUionnaires  who,  in  1789,  while 
Hirabeau  was  thundering  his  denunciations  from  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
were  suffering  obscure  and  self-imposed  martyrdom  for  Jesus*  sake,  have 
again  re-appeared,  and  I  am  told  of  a  youth  of  sixteen  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau,  whose  powers  of  enduring  physical  torture  is  at  this  moment 
puzzling  the  science  and  bewildering  the  brains  of  the  most  learned 
doctors  of  the  capital,  performing  the  same  scenes  and  inspiring  the  same 
supernatural  terror  as  m  the  days  of  the  Diacre  Paris  and  his  sombre  and 
startling  miracles.  The  impression  on  the  public  mind  is  likewise  iden- 
tically uie  same  as  that  produced  in  those  times  ;  not  to  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  alone  are  these  beliefs  confined,  they  are  shared  by  people 
of  every  grade,  and  what  is  more,  of  every  degree  of  intellect.  Society 
has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  the  shock  has  been  felt  by  all,  and 
it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  people  of  great  imagination,  more  power- 
fully struck  than  the  rest,  should  seek  the  explanation  of  the  astounding 
events  which  have  lately  happened,  to  change  the  whole  structure  of  social 
civilisation  in  supemahuul  agency. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  nation  has  been  brought  to  seek  with 
yearning  heart,  the  clue  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  found  itself  suddenly 
enveloped  without  forethought  or  earthly  warnings — and  not  discovering 
it  in  natural  causes,  looks  for  the  solution  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
unseen  world.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago  since  the  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  most  £Eishionable  circles  of  a  new  "  lion"  caused  some  com- 
motion, more  generally  felt  than  usual  by  the  same  event,  owing  to  the 
mystery  in  which  his  origin  was  enveloped.  Nothing  was  known  of  his 
antecedents,  his  name  was  a  foreign  one,  and  both  his  manners  and  pro- 
nunciation, although  strictiy  conrorming  to  the  traditions  of  the  best 
society,  were  redolent  of  foreign  origin.  He  affected  no  title,  neither 
did  he  assume  airs  of  greatness,  yet  he  at  once  launched  forth  into  vast 
expenditure,  and  the  whole  of  last  season  his  hotel  was  the  rendezvous  of 
every  delegate  of  fashion  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  who  chose 
to  make  Paris  his  head-quarters,  ambitious  of  distinction,  in  the  circles  of 
&shion  of  their  own  country. 

His  debut  in  society  was  made  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  de  Cazes, 

where  he  had  been  presented  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  D ,   the 

greatest  magnetiser  of  the  age,  and  who,  having  been  the  confessor  to 
all  the  gfreat  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  soon  caused  the  doors 
of  the  most  fashionable  salons  to  be  opened  to  his  proUge,  The  ex- 
traordinary death  of  the  abbe  about  nine  montiis  ago,  withdrew  his 
friend  for  awhile  from  the  world,  and  when  he  again  re-appeared,  it  was 
as  a  saddened  and  an  altered  man,  no  longer  as  a  leader  of  ton  and 
umpire  of  Bstshion,  but  as  an  adept  in  the  mystic  sciences,  a  reviver  of 
the  forbidden  arts — a  professor  of  magic,  and  ruler  of  the  spirits.     It 

was  said  that  he  has  seized  the  p  apers  of  the  Abb^  D ,  and  that  it 

is  in  the  study  of  their  contents  tnat  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  now  renders  him  a  formidable  successor  to  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity.  The  relatives  of  the  abb^  having  threatened  a  prods  against 
our  hero  for  the  detention  of  sundry  books  and  papers  belonging  to  their 
deceased  relative,  M.  G—  found  it  advisable  to  leave  Paris  -for  awhile, 
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eiren  in  the  midst  of  triumph  and  suooofis  in  the  caseer  ivbieh  he  had 


This  happened  just  before  the  Eerolution  of  Febniaij,.  and  die  late 
event  had  ariyen  him  entirdy  fioom  om?  minds  when  the  aanounoement. 
in  the  Maniteur  of  hisi  appointment  to  Ihe  government,  of  one  of  one 
most  important  oobnies,  has  filled  us  ynAi  astonishment.  The  samai 
pi^OT  ooi^ains  the  notioe  of  his  nomination^  and  departuxse  by  oneof  ditr 
govenmient  vessdsi.  to  take  possession  of  his  governments  He  has  not 
ntoined  to  PaoiS).  nor  has  he  been  beheld  during  the  naging  of  our  polif- 
tioal  tempest  What,  had  become  of  him  during  thia  time?  Whero  IumL 
he  been  hiding?  'Was  he  oancemedinpreduaingthe  ooniwilsion.  which  haih 
av«ithiown:the  power  of  Louis  Kiilippe,  or  is  it  that  die  sapernatnsal  skilL 
whioh  he  is  n^orted  toposaess  has-been  secund  by  die  present  powers  that: 
ilnuKy  not  be  employed  by  the  partisans  of  the  tallen  monaichy  ?  Nonai 
can  tell  f  and  to  these,  question^  whioh  are  daily  adced,  the  mosiahsuidiand. 
miaooountable  neesoning^  ia  given,  by  way  of  r^ply.    Meanwhile  the  heboft 

of  the  Abb6  B aie  by  no  means  disposed  to  resiffn  th«r  claims  tff* 

the  seetitatiani of  the  &ncied  treasures  he  has  lefit  b^ind  him;  for,  of 
oousse»  the  value  of  the-  legMly^  ia:  exaggerated  in  proportimi  to  iho- 
difficulty  of  obtaining,  it,,  and  one  of  the  most  estaQEoinaiy  lawanit8> 
which  ever  served  to  divert  the  lov^s  of  gossip^,  or  to  astound  the, 
lovers  of  die*  marvaUou%,  will  come:  before^  the  tribunals  towards  the 
middle  of  nadb  autumn.,  Thia  Abbe  D.— -<— i  whoM.  magnetic  powan 
aerao.  to  have  been  almost  supematural^  appears  to  have.  met^.  for  Am 
first  time»  with  M.  G<— —  in  the  vast,  solitudes  of  the  fimsata  o£ 
Uaxioo,  whither  the  abb^^  who  began  life  as  a  foreign,  missionary^  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Soakc  des  Mimiont  Etraf^h^et.  Wys^enam. 
hinta  have,,  at  various  times,,  been  thrown  out  oonoeming  the  manner  ofi 
this  first  Bsneontre.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  loved  to  have  the  sdbjeati 
alluded  to^  and  yet  some  bird,  of  the  air  must  have  canned  the  matteiv  ^od: 
it  is  generally' suspeoted  tiiat  they  were  both  engagad  in  die  waaaaak 
q£  a.  hidden  traaame  well  known  to  exist  in  that  solitude  by  the  inhafai*^ 
tants  of  the  country,  and  that  bodi  had  been  conducted  tfaxther  by  tbft 
advice  and  information  of  a  somnambula^  Whether  the  traamra  was 
Bsally  found  anddndded  between  them,  or  whethor  IsL  &——  alona 
benefited  bjF  the  discovery  I  know  not,  but  it  ia  OBrtain  thai,  shordy  afiac 
the  beginning  of  the  acquaintance,  the  abb6  returned  to  Eubdih^ 
midnr   pretence    of  ill  health,    retired  firom  the  missions,  while   M. 

€p continued  to  roam*  the:  world  untili  the  year  before  laist,  when  hfr 

suddenly  alighted  at  the  abbe's  door,  and^  to  his  dismay  daimed  the: 
right  of  old  Mendship,  and  established  himself  in  the  sameilouse  in  order 
to  be  near  hiuL     It  appears^,  howevw,  that  after  the  first  annoyance  had 
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be  poor,  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  half  a  madman  by  his  nephews,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  incur  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  a  death  by  which 
no  one  was  benefited ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  observed  that  the  expenses 
and  tram  de  vie  of  M.  G*-—  increased  tenfold  after  the  death  of 
his  friend,  the  rapiacitj  of  his  nephews  became  excited,  and  it  was  disoo- 
Tered  that  the  abb6  had  died  suddenly,  and  without  previous  illness,  and 
that  M.  G had  been  alone  in  attendance  on  his  last  mo- 
ments.     Inquiries  were  at  length  set  on  foot  by  the  greedy  heirs. 

M.  G gave  a  candid   and   explicit   declaration  of  the    manner 

*m  ^hidi  the  abb6  had  met  his  death,  a  statement  which  was  perfectly 
sstisfiietory  in  as  far  as  the  investigations  of  justice  were  conoemea, 
bat  whicn  nevertheless  has  left  that  kind  of  rapport  between  M. 
G  ■  ■  and  the  suspicion  of  crime  ^hioh  never  fails  to  attach  itself  almost 
as  strongly  as  downright  certainty  to  the  name  which  has  been  often 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  unexplained  deed  of  darkness.      The 

Abb^  D ,  by  dint  of  long  study  and  great  science,  had  succeeded  in 

impregnating  with  magnetic  fluid  a  ring  of  plafina  which  he  constantly 
eoiriea  with  him,  and  which  being  put  upon  his  finger  immediately  threw 
him,  without  the  assistance  of  any  mae^etiser,  into  a  most  profound 
slumber.  While  in  ths  state  he  would  come  and  go^  walk  out,  pay 
-visits,  and  receive  :them,  with  as  much  ease  and  self-possession  as  those 
who  consider  themselves  broad  *'  awake"  in  all  things,  and  manv  a  friend 
has  met  the  abb6,  on  the  boulevard,  and  held  a  conversation  of  some  few 
minutes  with  him,  little  dreaming  all  the  while  that  he  had  been  talking 
to  one  vfho  was  buried  in  as  deep  asleep  as  e^rer  visited  the  couch  of  the 
toil-wom  labourer.  This  indulgence  had  at  length  become  a  necessity 
to  the  id>b^ ;  the  intervals  of  wi^efulness  wsre  regarded  by  him  as  real 
periods  of  pain,  and  had  grown  of  shorter  and  shorter  duration,  until 
^e  abbe  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  fituteuil,  and  all  the 
efiforts  of  his  friend  were  unavailing  to  bring  him  back  to  conscious- 
ness, the  soul  had  at  length  taken  flight  during  one  of  these  absences 
meant  to  be  but  temporary,  and  no  human  power  could  now 
awaken  him!      Such  was  the  account  given    of   the  afljair  by    M. 

G ,  and  believed  W  people  of  science,  who  pronounced  the  thing 

to  be  quite  possible,  and  therefore  no  blame  was  attached  to  ai^ 
one.  The  abb6  was  buried  at  Montmartre,  a  handsome  stone  raised 
to  his  memory  by  his  quondam  friend,  and  the  afiair  was  forgotten 
until  the  report  got  abroad  of  the  increased  expense  and  profuseness  of 
M.  G— .  You  may  readily  conceive  that  the  excitement  produced 
by  this  affair  has  been  most  intense.  Does  not  the  whole  story  remind 
you  of  the  dark  episodes  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Revolution  ? 
What  renders  the  circumstances  of  the  case  more  extraordinary  still, 

and  increases  the  emotion  which  the  name  of  M.  Gr £eu18  not  to 

inspire  in  the  initiated  circles,  is,  the  discovery  of  the  science  which  he 
has  called  *^  spiritual  magnetism,''  and  which  he  pretends  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  science  of  the  ancient  Seers,  forbidden  as  unholy,  when 
Christianity  first  appeared — the  raising  of  the  dead  I  This  science  he 
has  been  practising  for  some  time  at  a  lonely  house  behind  the  Obser- 
vatoire,  and  several  people  have,  in  my  presence,  borne  witness  to  the 
entire  success  of  his  ezperimeots,  recounting  with  a  shuddering  awe 
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scenes  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  which  have  taken  place  at  ihe 
house  in  question. 

Unlike  Cagliostro,  however,  M.  G does  not  profess  the  power 

of  calling  from  the  gnkye  any  hut  those  who  have  had,  while  in  life, 
some  sort  of  affinity,  either  of  blood  or  friendship,  with  the  person 
desirous  of  holding  communication  with  the  spirit.  An  English  gentle- 
man of  my  acquamtance  left  London  purposely  to  be  present  at  one  of 
these  seances^  undeterred  either  by  the  trouble  or  expense  of  the  consulta- 
tion, which  are  both  considerable,  the  effect  being  {produced,  according  to 

the  declaration  of  M.  G ^   entirely    by  electridty.      The  suffier- 

ings  produced  upon  the  spectator,  are  said  to  be  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
physical  and  moral  torture  being  of  some  weeks'  duration,  and  in  the  case 
of  my  English  friend,  although  the  experiment  took  place  in  November 
last,  have  not  yet  subsided.  Those  wno  are  not  deterred  by  reHgioos 
scruples  from  seeking  the  laboratory  of  M.  G  >  would  most  cer- 
tainly hesitate  could  they  behold  the  agony  of  mind  and  body  to  winch 
the  satisfaction  of  an  unhealthy  curiosity  has  for  the  last  few  months  con- 
demned him. 

It  is  of  subjects  such  as  these  that  our  communings  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic quarter  of  Paris  have  all  been  treating  ever  since  the  estabUsh- 
nient  of  the  Republic.  As  in  '89,  so  have  the  number  of  soothsayers  and 
fortune-tellers  augmented  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  and  their  doors 
are  besieged  from  morning  to  night,  and  frequently  the  whole  ni^t 
long.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  want  of  animation,  the  noise  and  gaiety 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  Paris  society,  th^re  is  some 
secret  and  undefinable  charm  about  these  sad  and  silent  assemblies,  whidi 
causes  the  salons  where  they  are  held  to  be  crowded  by  the  best  and  most 
intellectual  company  of  the  capital ;  and  I  have  lately  attended  many  of 
them,  where  the  conversation,  all  of  the  same  lugubrious  tint — all  of 
death  to  some  and  disaster  to  the  living,  has  been  carried  on  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  even  at  that  hour 
our  party  was  broken  up  with  great  regret 

While  such  is  the  in-door  aspect  of  republican  Paris,  far  difierent  is 
that  of  the  streets  and  boulevards.  Here  all  is  eagerness  and  gaiety—- 
that  inexhaustible  love  of  fun  and  froHc,  which  has  ever  distinguished  the 
gamin  de  Paris,  seems  to  have  increased  tenfold  since  the  Kevolution, 
and  the  wit  and  spirit  of  some  of  the  dialogues  held  between  those  wor- 
thies, will  often  arrest  crowds  in  their  progress,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
honest  jugglers  and  showmen,  who  toil  in  countless  numbers  along  the 
pathway.  Since  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  the  putting  down  of  the 
flyinsr  newsvenders.  these  srentry  have  once  more  resum^  their  rights, 
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ezfaiUtioiis,  some  of  them  coeral  with  the  ancient  French  monarchy,  are  ar- 
rayed in  ghastly  file.  Who  does  not  rememher  the  '' Passion  of  our  Saviour," 
performs  by  cnildren,  which  re-appears  after  eYerycommotion,  and  reaps  a 
golden  hanrest  until  the  re-estabHshment  of  the  police  destroys  its  career  by 
confiscating  its  ''  properties**  in  the  name  of  public  morals  and  decency  ? 
This  is  again  flourishing  and  noisy  as  ever.  The  African  ponies  of  the 
Count  de  Paris, — the  wiU  of  Louis  Philippe,  purporting  to  be  written  in 
his  own  hand, — and  divers  other  delectable  sights,  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  very  walls  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where  they  afford  subject  of 
much  wholesome  meditation  to  the  philosopher,  as  he  walks  along  the 
terrace  and  gazes  on  the  windows  whence  hang  the  graceful  tendrils 
of  the  passion-flower,  planted  on  the  balcony  to  shade  the  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  the  heat  of  the  western  sun,  or  views 
the  balcony  whence  the  yoimg  heir  was  wont  to  descend  into  the  little 
garden  kept  for  his  own  use,  and  where  the  flowers  which  he 
planted  are  blooming  fresh  and  fsur,  as  though  he  still  were  there 
to  gather  them.  The  promenades  are  crowded,  and  the  physiognomy 
of  the  promenaders  but  little  changed  at  present.  The  same  gallant 
impertinence  is  visible  on  the  countenances  of  the  meo,  the  same 
frivolous  coquetry  in  the  gesture  and  conversation  of  the  women,  render 
the  scene  an  unaltered  one  frt>m  that  which  the  same  spot  afforded  in 
"  the  good  old  times."  Lord  Pembroke  and  most  of  the  English  re- 
sidents have  returned,  unable  to  bear  existence  elsewhere ;  and  altogether 
the  insurrection  of  June  has  done  this  good,  it  has  brought  back  the 
alarmists,  and  inspbed  greater  confidence  in  those  who  were  courageous 
enough  to  remain. 

The  offidal  salons  are  beginning  to  throw  open  their  doors  one  by 
one.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  study  to  contemplate  the  change  in  their 
habitues,  and  report  it  to  your  readers  next  month. 


THE  OPERA. 


You  may  talk  as  you  will,  oh  musical  legitimist -^you  may  sigh  over 
modem  Itahan  frivolities,  you  may  regret  good  old  times,  and  good  old 
compositions — even  that  music  which  used  to  be  heard  f^om  Memnon*s 
head  when  the  Egyptian  sun  shone  thereupon — you  may  be  in  ecstacies 
or  you  may  be  in  despair,  but  never  shall  you  persuade  the  occupauts  of 
those  boxes  and  that  pit  to  believe  that  "  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro"  is  a 
charming  recreation  for  an  operatic  evening. 

You  will  call  attention  to  the  wondrous  variety  of  melody,  you  will  show 
how  the  imagination  of  the  immortal  Mozart,  never  moving  m  that  beaten 
track  on  which  the  successors  of  Rossini  have  danced  along  so  flippantly, 
burst  forth  in  wondrous  forms,  and  told  strange  tales  of  passion  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  before — now  breathing  forth  the  ardour  of  an 
uncertain  juvenile  love,  now  wailing  over  the  extinction  of  a  past  affec- 
tion— you  will  call  attention  to  the  science  of  the  accompaniments, 
science  wielded  so  easily  that  the  very  facility  conceals  the  erudution — but 
you  will  talk  as  to  deaf  adders.  Those  pleasant  common-places  of  the 
modem  Italian  composers  are  the  very  things  that  people  do  like ;  other 
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mdodies  do  notiseem  to  ifhem  like  trae  opemtic  song.  They  Hke  the  fnl!, 
caMn^9  banging  accompaniments,  am  conrider  that  tnejr  produce  a 
most  stimulating  sound. 

They  are  a  little  blasiy  the  inhabitants  of  this  metmpolis.  If  yon  don't 
exmte  them  you  do  nothing.  Pasnon  miist  be  peppmd  of  it  will  taste 
chilly ;  hearts  must  be  taken  by  storm  not  by  treaty.  A  strange  people^^ 
a  strange  people!  The  excess  of  indolence  anomalously  combined  vidi 
tiie  extremely  piquant ;  something  that  does  not  strain  the  int^eet,  but 
allows  an  honest  man  to  gfo  on  talking  his  own  way,  to  say  his  own  matf^ 
and  show  forth  his  white  kids,  and  his  teeth,  if  tolerable,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  startles  his  little  circle  of  admirers  and  him  into  the  bargain  witli 
a  most  striking  effect,  after  which  he  and  his  party  may  rdapse  into  deli- 
cious insouciance — ^this  is,  die  beau  ideal  of  operatic  oompo^on.  Tou 
know,  reader,  the  peculiar  sensation,  when  on  your  downy  coudi  at  nigfat> 
having  forgotten  me  cares  of  the  day,  and  &lt  the  real  worid  fade  out 
while  the  worid  of  dreams  has  not  yet  begun  to  create  itself  so  that  your 
soul  is  enwrapped  in  a  luxuriant  nothingness,  you  feel  a  sudden  sink  as 
though  the  aforesaid  downy  couch  were  opened  in  the  middle  and  let  you 
fall  down  some  hundred  yards  towards  the  centre  of  gravitation.  Just 
that  indolence  and  just  that  plunge  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  all  that 
is  expected  of  modem  operatic  works. 

But  this  same  capricious  body  of  auditors,  does  immensely  like  the 
**  Deb  Vieni,"  which  Jenny  Lind  sings  in  the  character  of  Susanna, 
They  listen  to  that  charming  effusion  with  pleased,  delighted  gasps— 
their  ^tidious  souls  are  suspended  on  a  thread  of  melody— ^md  the  one 
air  consoles  them  for  the  fatigue  they  have  undergone. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


The  Kellys  and  the  (yKellys  or,  Landlords  and  Tenants,  a  tale 
of  Irish  life,  by  A.  Trollope,  Esq.,  and  published  by  Mr.  Colbum,  is  a 
weU-told  and  an  intensely  Irish  story.  Truth  to  say,  nowever,  we  cannot 
sympathise  at  the  present  moment  with  the  whimsicalities  of  that  strange, 
wild,  imaginative  people,  herein  so  characteristically  described,  when 
these  whiois  are  exnausting  themselves  in  disloyalty  and  rebellion,  and 
threatening  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Mr.  Trollope  certainly  does  not  spare 
the  Irishmen  of  any  rank  or  creed.  Lord  Ballindine  is  the  Irish  nobleman 
in  his  most  eccentric  phase  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Cashel  constitute  a  pwr  of 
no  uncommon  cast ;   Lord  Kilcullen  is  a  mere  scape-grace ;    Widow 
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pttbluiied  by  Mr.  Newby.  It  ig  a  stoiy  told  widt  tiiat  nenrotis  freedom 
of  expresdon,  and  that  love  of  all' the  mintiter  deti^  of  human  anguiah, 
which  is  sure  to  win  the  interest  of  the  reader^  and  whioh,  in  at 
foas  the  latter  peculiarity  is  concerned^  jp*^y  sngffests  comparisons 
with  the  interest  wrought  up  step  by  step  ini^he  £ftte  of  Jane  £>yre  ;  but 
we  cannot  ourselves  perceive  that  there  is  any  analog:y  in  cast  of 
thought,  incident,  or  language,  between  that  carenilly  written  story,  and 
the  more  passionate  and  energetic  writings  of  the  auduir  of  WuAermg 
Heights,  and  of  the  Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall. 

Alas  I  the  Italy  of  1845-^  exists  no  longer.  In  the  onoe  tranquil  city  of 
l^me,  patriotic  hymns  are  heard,  the  banners  of  liberty  are  seen  waring ; 
in  the  beauteous  bay  of  Naples,  in  the  solitary  valleys  and  ravines  of 
Sicily,  where  formeriy  the  gentle  mandolines  alone  broke  the  stillness 
around — ^firom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — ^the  roaring  of  can- 
non has  become  a  familiar  sound.  The  beautiful  pictures  of  Itoly .(  TAe 
ftaUcCna  at  Home ;  hy  Fanny  Lewald  ;  translated  ^m  the  German  by 
the  Countess  d'Avigdor,  2  vols.  T.  C.  Newby)  by  the  authbr  of  Diogena^ 
pictores'of  the  people,  of  their  life,  of  their  festivals  and  employments, 
of  th^  joys  and  sorrows,  appear  now  as  if  painted  on  the  back-ground 
of  the  great  past  *  In  the  space  of  one  short  year,  these  beautiful  pen- 
cillings  seem  to  belong  to  ancient  times,  but  they  will  ever  be  delightful 
Ireminiscences,  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  poetical  tran^ 
quillity  tghioh  preceded  the  feveridb  outbunt  of  insurrectioii  and  revolt^ 
toey  will  form*a  pleadng  and  a  grateful  contrast  with  the  present. 

Darton  ,and  Co.,  of  Holbom  Hill,  have  forwarded  to  us  two  spedmens 
of  their  HoUdtiy  Library^  which  is  truly  beautifully  got  up*  One,  the 
ChildhopJ  qf^taty  Leeson,  by  Mary  Howitt,  is  marked  by  that  eraoeful 
intelligence  sgid  simple  tenderness  which  have  so  long  charmed  young 
readers  %  tbe*other,  Take  Care  of  Number  One,  purports  to  be  by  S.  G. 

■  GoodribH,  Esq.,  </  the  original  Peter  Parley,"  and  we  can  only  say  that 
the  genuine  Peter  argues  against  the  abominable  vice  of  selnshnesa  in 
an  origins}  style  ^nd  with  genuine  zeal.  The  Private  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria* and^Louis  Philippe,  published  in  Paris,  since  the  voulversement 
of  ^orel-afl  well  as  of  political  institutions,  have  been  translated  by  a 
Mr!  Judge*  and  published  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Strange,  of  Paternoster 
Row.  Alffiough  no  excuse  can  be  given  for  bringing  documents  before 
.the  public,  whkh  were  never  intended  for  publicity,  no  doubt  the  private 
letters'  of-  su!ch  eminent  persons  wiU  be  perused  with  great  avidity. 
Under  tlfe  title*  of  A  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Higher  Parts  of 
Arithmetic,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calder,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Chesterfield,  has.pul^hed  a  vcTy  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  an 

'easy  introduction,  to*  Jl;he  study  of  Fractions,  Decimals,  Practice,  Propor* 
tion  and  its  application^. 

'Hie  recent  failure^  of'  joint-stock  banks  in  England  and  in  India,  and 
Ae  probable  effect  which'  the  sudden  ruin  of  individuals  under  the  law  of 
unlimited  respo.nsibility  will  have  in  deterring  ail  parties  of  station  and 


.  property  from  henceforilih  connecting  themselves  with  such  undertakings, 
has  led  .to  aA -agitation  of  the  question  whether  the  safety  afforded  to  the 
public  by  this  law  might  not  be  maintained  by  more  satis&ctory  means. 

'The  question  has  also  a  range  beyond  the  mere  business  of  banking  ; 
pubHc  attention  having  lately  been  awakened  to  the  way  in  which  capital 
is  alleged  to  be  unhealthily  confined  within  narrow  channels  by  the 
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general  triplication  of  the  law  in  question.  The  system  of  partnership 
'* en  commandite"  or  of  partnership  with  limited  liabilities,  forms  the 
Buhject  of  a  very  useful  volume  now  before  us,  published  by  Effingham 
Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Judging  from  the  ezpenence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  is  reason  to  heHeye  that 
limited  partnerships,  under  full  provisions  for  publicity,  would  open  a  wide 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  assist  materially  in  reviving  oar 
home  and  colonial  trade. 

The  cases  of  "  Cocks  v.  Purday"  and  of  "  Cocks  v,  Lonsdale,"  published 
by  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  barnster-at-law,  presents  the  matured  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  right  of 
foreigners  and  their  representatives  to  copynght  in  this  country.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  that  such  right  should  have  been  decided  to  exist  by  the 
common  law  in  this  country,  and  the  result  will  be  particulady  agreeable 
to  Dr.  J.  G.  Flugel  of  Leipsic,  whose  communications  in  regard  to  the 
use  that  has  been  made — so  detrimental  to  the  author— of  his  English 
and  German  Dictionaiy,  we  regret  it  has  not  {deviously  been  in  oar 
power  to  animadvert  upon.  The  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed 
Mr.  John  Britton  has  published  an  elaborate  work  to  settle  the  long  dis- 
puted question  of  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius^  which  he 
traces  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Isaac  £arr6,  M.P. ;  William  Greatrakes 
having  been  his  amanuensis,  and  Lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Gunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  having  been 
his  accomplices  in  the  concoction  of  at  least  the  later  pertion  of  these 
celebrated  epistles.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  the  question  at  the 
present  moment.  The  work  itself  is  to  be  had  of  the  author,  or  of  Mr. 
Smith,  Old  Compton-street. 

The  "Voice  of  many  Waters,"  by  Mrs.  Da^d  Osborne  (E$ngham 
Wilson),  comes  to  us  in  sweet  and  plamtive  tones,  telling  us  fetittige  tales 
of  many  lands,  well  adapted  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  yonng, — -Dut  not 
very  successfully  illustrated.  Johnstone,  of  Paternoster  Row,Jia8  sent  forth, 
as  if  to  herald  the  coming  season,  two  more  of  his  beautiful  little  pictorial 
handbooks,  illustrated  by  Tliomas  and  Edward  Gilks.  The  first  is  called 
SylvarCs  Pictorial  Handbook  to  Jtlie  Scenery  of  the'  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  Isle  ofStaffa,  ^c,  and  contains  upwards  of  fifty  illusijtrations' 
of  scenes  that  will  be  familiar  to  many  for  their  exceeding  beauty,  and 
which  are  weU  worthy  in  these  times  of  continental  uproar,  of  the  home 
tourist's  attention.  The  second  is  a  little  guide  through  the  realns  of 
Old  King  Coil,  or  the  Land  of  Bums,  and  is  full  of  delicious  bits, 
illustrating  scenes  that  have  been  hallowed  by  the  writings  of  the' 
Scottbh  bard.  Dr.  Robertson  has  completed,  in  six  parts,  die  enlarged 
and  fourth  edition  of  his  able  work  on  Diet  and  Regimen  (John 
Churchill,  Princes-street).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  now  extant 
upon  the  subject,  as  it  applies  the  results  arrived  at  by  chemists  to  the 
question  of  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  it  is  furthermore  written  in  plain,  un- 
affected language,  comprehensible  to  all. 
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